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relationship  with  Bill  Keese  pig  stuck  in  the  oil  pipeline  that  crosses  the  Carquinez 
straits  (  pig  in  the  poke  )  CEC  and  CPUC  vie  to  resolve  the  pipeline  problem 
discussion  of  S  David  Freeman  interest  m  shortening  the  time  necessary  to  permit 


certain  power  plants  consideration  of  additional  peaker  plants  Governor  Davis  request 
to  determine  the  amount  of  megawatts  approved  during  his  administration 
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Larson  s  definition  of  300  megawatts  as  the  standard  number  for  determining  major  vs 
minor  power  plant  for  Governor  Davis  speech  300  megawatts  becomes  the  national 
standard  more  on  the  organization  of  the  CEC  and  its  reporting  responsibility  to  the 
Resources  Agency  discussion  of  various  task  forces  on  energy  natural  gas  issues  El 
Paso  Natural  Gas  pipeline  explosion  at  the  New  Mexico  Arizona  border  more  on  oil  and 
natural  gas  issues  the  State  s  decision  to  purchase  electric  power  during  the  energy 
crisis  idea  of  having  the  National  Guard  take  over  power  plants  problems  with 
Huntington  Beach  power  plant  the  State  begins  purchasing  electric  power  the  ISO  s 
role  in  recommending  power  purchases  refusing  to  play  the  blackout  card 
supplemental  energy  plans  biodiesel  project  proposed  San  Francisco  power  plant 
continuing  discussion  of  transmission  lines  and  Path  15  plant  to  upgrade  the 
transmission  line  conflict  with  CPUC  issues  regarding  current  energy  administrative 
structure  energy  challenges  confronting  Governor  Schwarzenegger  discussion  of  the 
possibility  of  consolidating  some  energy  agencies 
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Official  trip  to  China  with  the  California  Energy  Commission  interest  in  Three  Gorges 
Dam  and  hydroelectric  power  in  China  Larson  is  diagnosed  with  prostrate  cancer  poor 
to  the  trip  discussion  of  cancer  its  treatment  and  maintaining  health  goes  on  trip  soon 
after  initial  treatment  discussion  of  energy  issues  in  China  description  of  Red  Guard 
tour  guide  continuing  discussion  of  reasons  for  the  California  energy  crisis 
deregulation  and  lack  of  competitive  forces  in  California  s  deregulation  plan  reflection 
on  California  utilities  selling  generating  plants  to  out  of  state  companies  high  prices 
paid  for  these  plants  reflection  on  the  era  of  deregulation  Dan  Fessler  and  deregulation 
electric  power  in  other  states  unique  role  of  the  ISO  renewed  interested  in  renewable 
energy  and  hydrogen  supporters  of  the  CEC  over  time 
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Lack  of  effective  leadership  at  the  CEC  after  Imbrect  political  attacks  on  the  CEC  the 
excellent  analytical  function  of  the  CEC  new  appointment  at  the  CEC  (Jackalyne 


Pfannenstiel)  possibility  that  Governor  Schwarzenegger  will  reorganize  the  State  s 
energy  agencies  Larson  remains  interested  in  working  at  the  CPUC  Steve  Peace 
becomes  Director  of  Finance  staff  at  the  Department  of  Finance  Peace  appoints  Larson 
as  Chief  Deputy  at  the  Department  of  Finance  Larson  is  not  comfortable  with  his  role 
there  interfaces  with  local  government  officials  represents  the  Department  of  Finance 
at  the  third  Wednesday  night  dinner  group  for  local  government  issues  reflection  on  the 
Department  of  Finance  Larson  decides  to  leave  the  Department  of  Finance  elaborate 
retirement  party  for  Larson 
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Reflections  on  the  budget  crisis  dot  com  generated  budget  surplus  Governor  Davis  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  the  Legislature  s  plan  for  dealing  with  the  surplus  the 
surplus  is  spent  the  dot  com  bust  leads  to  a  budget  shortfall  reflections  on  Davis  and 
other  California  governors  Larson  s  reflections  on  his  career  growth  of  the  power  of 
the  Legislature  Unruh  s  reforms  were  too  successful  and  therefore  left  out  Republicans 
who  later  became  more  conservative  problems  of  Proposition  13  and  term  limits 
resurgence  of  the  powerful  Governor  opportunities  for  Governor  Schwarzenegger 
reflections  on  the  historical  power  of  State  and  national  Legislatures  versus  the  Executive 
the  Legislature  and  Governor  Schwarzenegger  the  value  of  allowing  the  Legislature  to 
operate  with  some  secrecy  in  the  decision  making  process  concluding  remarks 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SUMMARY 


Steve  Larson  was  bom  in  San  Francisco  California  on  November  10th  1941  His 
mother  Onnollee  Van  Tyne  Larson  was  a  housewife  and  his  father  George  Larson  was  a 
teacher  His  family  later  moved  to  the  San  Jose  area  where  Steve  grew  up  He  developed  a 
keen  interest  in  politics  and  the  political  system  as  a  youth  and  took  part  in  school 
governance  In  high  school  he  served  as  freshman  class  president  and  later  as  treasurer  of  his 
class  councilman  and  student  body  president  He  attended  San  Jose  State  University  (SJSU) 
where  he  served  as  student  body  vice  president  and  then  president  After  graduating  with  an 
AB  degree  in  philosophy  and  psychology  Steve  Larson  considered  law  school  but  instead 
returned  to  SJSU  where  he  earned  a  Master  s  degree  in  history  He  thereafter  continued  his 
education  by  joining  the  Peace  Corps  and  served  for  two  years  in  Guyana 

Upon  returning  to  San  Jose  Steve  soon  joined  the  staff  of  Senator  Alfred  E  Alquist 
He  moved  to  Sacramento  as  Alquist  s  first  permanent  staff  member  m  the  capitol 
Subsequently  he  served  as  Chief  Consultant  of  the  Public  Utilities  and  Rapid  Transit 
Committee  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Assembly  Science  and  Technology  Advisory 
Council  Larson  also  served  in  several  energy  related  positions  and  participated  in  the 
formation  of  the  California  Energy  Commission  (CEC)  He  continued  to  work  m  the 
legislative  energy  policy  area  and  served  as  the  CEC  s  Deputy  Director  of  Governmental 
Affairs  during  its  formative  years 

After  brief  stints  with  the  Department  of  Conservation  (1981)  and  California  Parks 
and  Recreation  Society  (1981  1983)  Larson  served  for  seventeen  years  as  a  senior  staff 
member  His  positions  included  Deputy  Staff  Director  and  Staff  Director  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  and  then  Staff  Director  of  the  Senate  Budget  and  Fiscal  Review 
Committee 

On  April  1 5  2000  Larson  returned  to  the  California  Energy  Commission  as  its 
Executive  Director  He  continued  m  this  position  during  California  s  first  energy  crisis  of  the 
twenty  first  century  Then  in  January  of  2003  Larson  became  Chief  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Finance  and  remained  there  until  retiring  later  that  year 

After  leaving  State  service  Steve  Larson  worked  as  a  consultant  with  TSS 
Consultants  in  Rancho  Cordova  California  while  residing  in  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco 
On  July  1 5  2004  he  became  the  Executive  Director  of  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission 
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[Session  1  February  2  2004] 

[Begin  Tape  1  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  This  is  an  oral  history  interview  of  Mr  Steve  Larson  for  the  State 
Government  Oral  History  Program  It  s  February  2nd  2004 
Interviewer  is  [Christopher  J  ]  Chris  Castaneda  We  re  conducting  this 
interview  in  the  conference  room  at  the  Center  for  California  Studies 
California  State  University  Sacramento 

We  thank  you  again  for  participating  in  the  interview  project  with 
us  We  d  like  to  begin  by  asking  if  you  d  descnbe  a  little  bit  about 
your  background  where  you  were  bom  and  where  you  grew  up 
LARSON  OK  I  was  bom  in  San  Francisco  just  before  World  War  II  on 

November  10th  1941  and  lived  in  the  Sunset  [district]  for  the  first  four 
or  five  years  of  my  life  but  I  don  t  remember  much  about  that  I  think 
my  earliest  memory  very  earliest  memory  is  of  the  war  though 
which  I  didn  t  know  this  till  much  later  but  I  always  had  it  in  the  back 
of  my  mind  and  sort  of  at  some  point  was  asked  to  trace  back  what  my 
earliest  memory  was  and  what  I  remembered  was  sort  of  being 
bundled  up  by  my  mother  and  being  taken  down  a  set  of  stairs  and 
being  very  frightened  and  she  sort  of  stuffed  me  under  something  and 
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then  I  remember  a  big  light  So  many  years  later  somebody  had  asked 
me  what  my  first  memory  was  and  I  told  them  My  mother  was  still 
alive  so  I  said  to  her  What  really  was  that7 

She  said  Oh  I  know  what  that  was  She  said  that  toward  the  end 
of  the  war,  before  we  moved  the  Japanese  had  floated  bombs  m 
balloons  over  to  the  West  Coast  and  that  some  had  landed  in  Oregon 
and  killed  some  people  There  were  several  I  don  t  know  how  many 
that  had  floated  over  San  Francisco  She  remembered  that  one  day  one 
of  these  bombs  apparently  floated  fairly  close  to  where  we  were  and  it 
came  down  a  couple  of  blocks  away  She  didn  t  know  that  at  the  time 
but  I  guess  they  were  warned  in  some  way  the  sirens  went  off  or 
somebody  said  something 

She  was  very  frightened  and  she  didn  t  want  it  landing  m  our 
backyard  basically  and  so  she  took  me  down  as  a  precaution  and  put 
me  in  the  basement  The  way  the  houses  were  built  the  house  is  on 
the  second  floor  and  then  the  basement  was  on  the  bottom  And  put 
me  under  a  laundry  a  cement  laundry  thing  And  then  of  course  she 
walked  to  the  front  and  opened  the  doors  of  the  garage  and  it  was  a 
morning  bright  very  bright  morning  and  I  remembered  the 
brightness 

So  it  was  kind  of  interesting  I  have  always  thought  that  was  kind 
of  an  interesting  transitional  moment  when  I  was  actually  a  part  of 
World  War  II  We  moved  from 

Let  me  ask  you  what  were  you  parents  occupations7  What  were  they 
doing7 

My  mother  was  a  housewife  My  father  was  a  teacher  I  have  one 
older  brother  who  s  five  years  older  than  I  am  and  a  younger  sister 
seven  years  younger  So  there  s  quite  a  bit  of  room  between  us 
What  kind  of  teacher  was  your  father7 
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Well  in  those  days  he  taught  regular  school  courses  at  Francis  Scott 
Key  School  and  eventually  he  ended  up  as  an  industrial  arts  teacher 
He  was  a  woodshop  teacher  and  responsible  for  a  really  large  family 
But  that  s  sort  of  what  he  did  He  was  very  involved  m  lots  of  other 
things  too 

My  mother  was  a  housewife  ran  the  house  in  those  days  She  had 
grown  up  in  San  Jose  and  my  family  my  mother  s  family  came  to 
San  Jose  in  1904  so  we  really  had  a  connection  with  what  that 
community  was  all  about  in  the  old  days  When  we  moved  to  San  Jose 
in  about  1945  there  were  only  50  000  people  living  in  San  Jose  and  so 
it  was  a  really  very  small  community  But  that  s  a  little  later 

My  father  s  family  came  from  Kingsburg  which  is  a  little 
community  south  of  Fresno  and  my  grandparents  were  immigrants 
through  Ellis  Island  around  the  turn  of  that  century  I  didn  t  know  my 
grandfather  but  my  grandmother  I  did  know  Our  family  lives  very 
long  lives  and  my  grandmother  was  over  a  hundred  when  she  died 
She  was  a  wonderful  lady  really  really  very  optimistic  smiled  and 
laughed  a  lot  Didn  t  speak  English  very  well  But  she  really  was 
optimistic  and  I  think  it  was  very  important  to  her  that  that  happened 

When  she  came  to  this  country  her  father  my  great  grandfather 
was  a  miner  m  some  part  of  Sweden  a  coal  miner  and  unfortunately 
was  responsible  for  the  dynamite  And  one  day  there  was  just  a  big 
hole  in  the  ground  and  he  was  gone  She  had  a  twin  sister  her  mother 
was  already  dead  and  it  was  a  very  poor  country  and  she  was  either 
going  to  have  to  die  or  do  something  Very  difficult  And  so  she  and 
her  sister  decided  that  they  just  had  to  get  out  of  there  and  so  they 
walked  to  a  port  and  managed  to  get  on  a  boat  in  steerage  and  came  to 
the  United  States  not  speaking  any  English  and  came  through  Ellis 
Island 
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It  was  really  a  tremendous  feeling  for  me  many  many  years  later  a 
couple  decades  ago  the  first  time  I  went  to  Ellis  Island  after  it  had 
been  restored  and  to  go  to  the  stairway  that  she  had  to  have  come  up 
and  walk  through  and  been  inspected  It  was  really  a  thrill 
Have  you  happened  to  have  seen  the  records  that  are  online9 
I  ve  seen  the  records  I  can  t  find  them  I  mean  I  haven  t  looked  very 
much  I  just  looked  a  little  bit 
They  keep  more  and  more  online 

I  think  I  could  find  a  lot  more  out  if  I  ever  have  the  time  to  do  it  I  m 
very  interested  in  that  sort  of  stuff 

On  my  mother  s  side  they  came  from — during  the  revolution  they 
were  Dutch  and  they  came  to  this  country  and  settled  in  upper  New 
York  in  the  farmland  at  a  place  called  Clarence  Center  which  is  now  a 
suburb  of  Buffalo  but  at  the  time  it  was  an  independent  little 
community  In  fact  it  was  named  after  one  of  my  antecedents  I  think 
the  most  important  thing  that  happened  to  them  was  the  Civil  War 
That  family  was  really  involved  m  the  war  on  the  Union  side  of 
course 

And  then  you  mentioned  that  you  moved  to  San  Jose  I  guess  when 

you  were  about  four9 

Right 

And  why  did  your  family  move  to  San  Jose9 

Well  I  think  there  are  two  stories  here  The  official  version  was  that 
my  mother  had  very  serious  sinus  attacks  in  San  Francisco  and  the 
weather  was  just  really  bad  and  so  she  needed  to  get  to  someplace  that 
was  drier  and  San  Jose  was  that  and  so  that  s  why  they  came  to  San 
Jose  But  I  think  actually  it  was  more  than  that  I  think  that  she  was 
lonely  I  think  she  was  homesick  and  I  think  she  just  really  wanted  to 
come  home  And  my  father  went  along  with  that 
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My  father  was  sort  of  separated  from  his  family  His  father  was  a 
bit  of  a  tyrant  my  grandfather  I  know  my  mother  used  to  speak  about 
when  before  they  were  married  they  would  go  visit  and  he  was  sort  of 
a  Bible  thumping  Methodist  or  Lutheran  I  guess  he  must  have  been  a 
Lutheran  and  he  was  just  something  to  deal  with  My  father  used  to 
tell  the  story  about  how  he  was  really  against  anything  scientific  his 
father  was  and  they  had  this  farm  and  everybody  worked  very  hard 
He  had  three  brothers  and  a  sister  and  they  worked  very  hard  on  this 
farm  but  my  father  wanted  to  get  an  education  and  he  was  determined 
to  get  an  education  and  to  the  point  that  for  example  one  time  he  told 
me  the  story  that  a  circus  came  to  town  carnival  came  to  town  and 
one  of  the  things  that  they  were  advertising  was  that  they  had  a 
telescope  and  they  were  going  to  look  at  the  moon  My  father  just  had 
to  see  that  and  so  with  his  mother  s  help  he  stole  out  of  the  house  at 
night  and  went  and  saw  this  and  then  came  back  and  didn  t  tell  his 
father  But  it  was  that  kind  of  an  existence  and  it  was  something  my 
father  just  couldn  t  do 

So  I  think  he  was  the  only  one  of  the  siblings  that  actually  went  to  a 
university  and  he  went  to  [University  of  California  ]  Berkeley  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Well  it  must  have  been  probably  right  about  the 

beginning  of  the  depression  He  wanted  to  be  an  engineer  and  the 
depression  sort  of  hit  he  met  my  mother  about  the  same  time  and 
during  the  depression  they  were  married  and  times  were  really  hard  I 
was  always  struck  We  were  not  poor  We  thought  of  ourselves  as 
middle  class  and  yet  food  was  really  important  and  it  was  husbanded 
very  carefully  My  father  was  very  conscience  of  his  retirement  and 
watched  it  very  carefully  and  that  sort  of  thing  So  money  was  really 
important 

CASTANEDA  Was  he  a  state  employee  by  any  chance9 
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He  was  a  teacher  and  so  he  worked  at  It  was  a  school  called 
Theodore  Roosevelt  Junior  High  School  is  what  I  remember  in  San 
Jose  I  think  there  s  a  park  there  in  its  place  now  called  Theodore 
Roosevelt  Park  But  that  s  where  he  was  for  a  long  It  must  have 
been  twenty  years  or  so  He  eventually  retired  from  there 
So  you  moved  to  San  Jose  and  that  s  I  guess  about  the  time  a  little  bit 
young  but  you  enter  a  school  there  in  San  Jose 
Well  actually  we  lived  away  from  San  Jose  sort  of  halfway  between 
San  Jose  and  a  town  called  Campbell  So  my  school  was  in  Campbell 
So  I  went  to  Campbell  Grammar  School  and  it  was  a  long  distance 
You  had  to  be  bused  quite  a  distance  I  mean  you  didn  t  think  of  it  as 
busing  you  thought  of  it  as  just  the  way  you  got  to  school  But  it  was 
quite  some  distance  I  remember  kindergarten  I  really  liked 
kindergarten  and  I  liked  school  right  from  the  get  go 

About  when  I  got  to  the  first  grade  the  second  part  of  the  first 
grade  it  must  have  been  in  January  we  moved  We  moved  to  another 
location  not  far  from  the  other  place  about  a  mile  or  so  away 
Everywhere  where  we  were  was  fairly  isolated  but  we  were  out 
around  what  was  the  county  hospital  on  Bascom  Avenue  We  were  in 
a  little  place  called  Thornton  And  they  built  a  school  right  there 
called  Moorpark 
So  you  did  change  schools9 

So  then  I  moved  into  Moorpark  the  day  it  was  finished  So  it  was  the 
middle  of  the  first  grade  until  the  sixth  grade  was  at  that  school  It  was 
in  the  second  grade  where  I  remember  I  had  the  same  teacher  in  the 
first  and  third  grade  Miss  McDonald  and  I  remember  her  as  being 
quite  old  but  I  fell  in  love  with  her  anyway  And  she  probably  was  the 
first  person  besides  people  in  my  family  who  actually  kissed  me 
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Well  I  kissed  her  actually  And  it  was  sort  of  a  love  affair  with  your 

teacher  to  start  with 

So  she  was  at  your  first  school? 

She  was  in  the  first  grade  at  Moorpark  and  then  in  the  third  grade  at 
Moorpark 

And  then  in  the  second  grade  of  course  Miss  Cassidy  was  the  one 
who  That  s  sort  of  where  I  remember  we  first  began  to  talk  about 
governments  and  politics  There  used  to  be  a  program — Standard  Oil 
sponsored  it — where  once  a  week  they  sponsored  this  sort  of  history 
program  and  we  would  listen  to  it  on  the  radio  I  don  t  remember  the 
details  of  it  except  for  Standard  Oil  sponsored  it  I  became  really 
fascinated  with  history  right  from  the  get  go  I  was  really  interested  in 
it 

You  remember  that  Standard  Oil  sponsored  it  Did  you  actually  think 
about  that  at  the  time? 

I  thought  about  it  I  thought  about  as  being  a  big  company  and  it  must 
be  good  because  it  was  big  I  thought  that  made  it  more  important  I 
don  t  know  maybe  I  hadn  t  thought  of  it  until  now  actually  but 
perhaps  that  helped  to  some  extent  in  terms  of  guiding  me  toward  I 
think  that  my  interest  in  history  has  always  been  a  really  important 
factor  in  my  getting  into  public  life  I  really  was  interested  m  what 
people  had  don  e  and  I  was  interested  right  from  the  start  injustice 
where  it  occurred  and  how  people  did  things  I  was  very  right  from 
the  beginning  was  very  proud  of  the  democratic  system  that  we  had  in 
this  country  and  I  thought  about  it  a  lot  and  I  was  very  interested  in  the 
Founding  Fathers  I  mean  this  was  like  in  the  second  grade  or  third 
grade  I  was  really  interested  in  what  had  happened 
Were  there  things  that  prompted  you  to  be  interested  or  were  you  just 
sort  of  naturally  interested  in  politics? 
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I  think  it  was  first  an  interest  in  history  My  wife  now  is  a  psychiatrist 
and  she  says  that  it  all  has  to  do  with  control  which  I  m  willing  to 
accept  that  So  I  was  interested  in  those  sorts  of  things  It  might  have 
been  that  I  didn  t  feel  particularly  accepted  in  school  I  was  very  good 
academically  but  it  was  very  jarring  for  me  to  move  from  the  first 
place  we  lived  at  in  San  Jose  to  the  second  place  we  lived  at  and  right 
at  the  same  time  going  to  a  different  school  and  I  lost  some  of  my 
friends  that  I  had  at  the  first  place  and  I  never  was  able  to  adjust  much 
to  my  neighborhood  kids  when  we  moved  to  Thornton  And  so  I  felt 
isolated  and  it  could  be  that  at  school  I  also  felt  isolated  And  I  could 
see  in  history  through  history  through  that  one  area  the  academic 
area  where  I  had  a  real  interest  and  watched  how  other  people 
succeeded  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  me  becoming  interested  in 
this  sort  of  thing  Certainly  it  probably  is  the  motivation  for  it 
So  it  was  m  second  grade  that  you  started  really  developing  an  interest 
in  politics  Did  you  see  that  continuing9 

Well  yes  In  the  second  grade  they  were  trying  to  teach  some  civics 
and  so  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  teacher  began  to  teach  what 
elections  were  all  about  The  way  she  did  it  was  to  have  elections  for 
class  president  and  then  you  d  be  class  president  for  a  week  or  so  and 
then  they  d  have  elections  again  and  she  d  during  all  of  this  would 
teach  different  approaches  to  it 

I  found  after  a  while  that  I  really  wanted  to  be  president  but  nobody 
nominated  me  and  you  had  to  do  that  in  this  class  had  to  be 
nominated  And  I  figured  my  time  would  come  and  I  waited  and 
waited  and  waited  and  it  seemed  like  it  took  forever  but  finally  after 
half  the  year  went  by  or  whatever  finally  somebody  did  nominate  me 
and  another  kid  was  nominated  And  in  that  situation  I  thought  that 
was  right  I  thought  I  was  certainly  the  best  We  had  to  get  up  and 
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make  speeches  about  why  we  were  the  best  and  so  forth  And  then  to 
vote  you  put  your  head  down  on  the  desk  and  you  raised  your  hand  and 
voted  I  didn  t  think  it  was  fair  to  vote  for  myself  that  first  time 
because 

So  it  was  a  secret  ballot 

Yes  it  was  a  secret  ballot  and  it  seemed  to  me  somehow  to  be 
inappropriate  I  mean  perhaps  it  was  a  bit  too  much  humility  but  it 
seemed  inappropriate  for  me  to  vote  for  myself  but  I  wasn  t  going  to 
vote  for  the  other  guy  so  I  just  didn  t  vote  And  the  teacher  announced 
at  the  end  of  the  election  that  it  was  tied  and  that  this  gave  us  another 
opportunity  to  learn  another  lesson  which  was  that  when  you  have  a 
tie  you  will  have  a  second  ballot  as  she  called  it  And  the  people  got 
up  and  they  speak  again  and  then  you  vote 

Well  I  had  a  few  moments  to  think  that  through  and  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  since  I  was  the  best  I  probably  ought  to  vote  for 
myself  And  so  we  put  our  heads  down  and  I  voted  for  myself  and  the 
teacher  announced  at  the  end  that  yes  that  I  had  been  elected 
president  and  she  tagged  onto  it  that  I  d  been  elected  by  one  vote 
And  I  thought  to  myself  this  is  not  a  bad  system  I  could  get  into  this 
I  could  like  this 

And  I  think  that  from  that  point  on  I  really  was  pretty  well  locked 
into  politics  and  wherever  I  had  an  opportunity  I  tried  to  lead  tried  to 
take  advantage  of  those  kinds  of  situations  I  think  that  perhaps  in  the 
beginning  it  was  sort  of  personal  and  always  there  s  an  element  of 
that  but  by  the  same  token  I  really  did  begin  to  appreciate  what  other 
people  were  doing  and  what  they  thought  about  I  think  I  listened  a 
little  better  than  most  kids  that  age  would  do  I  was  interested  in  what 
other  kids  thought  and  where  it  was  going  to  go 
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Did  your  parents  talk  about  politics  when  you  were  at  home  at  the 
dinner  table7 

Rarely  They  were  not  very  committed  to  politics  I  had  an  aunt  who 
was  quite  interested  in  politics  She  lived  in  Stockton  [California]  and 
we  saw  them  once  a  year  My  aunt  and  uncle  were  very  favorite 
people  in  my  life  I  really  enjoyed  them  and  thought  they  were  really 
wonderful  folks 
And  their  names  were7 

Their  names  were  Well  we  called  her  Tottie  but  her  name  was 
Ethel  Anderson  And  his  name  was  Clarence  or  C  C  Anderson 
Clarence  my  uncle  owned  the  largest  walnut  ranch  in  the  world  or 
actually  he  was  head  of  a  cooperative  that  owned  it  his  family  owned 
it  And  they  had  been  m  San  Jose  They  had  met  My  aunt  was 
older  than  my  mother  and  my  mother  was  actually  the  youngest  of 
three  sisters  and  by  that  time  my  mother  s  sister  the  middle  sister 
lived  with  us  along  with  my  grandmother  on  my  mother  s  side  And 
so  the  family  was  large  by  this  point  There  were  a  lot  of  people  m  the 
house 

This  is  still  when  you  re  in  elementary  school7 
It  s  when  we  moved  to  Thornton  which  is  about  first  or  second  grade 
that  the  family  suddenly  comes  together  and  there  s  all  these  people 
Actually  my  grandmother  was  with  us  I  think  right  from  the  point  at 
which  we  moved  to  San  Jose  because  my  grandfather  died  right  about 
that  point  It  might  have  been  another  reason  for  them  to  come  back  to 
San  Jose 

Anyway  my  other  aunt  Ethel  or  Toddy  in  that  my  family  my 
uncle  s  father  had  been  an  inventor  and  he  invented  equipment  farm 
implement  equipment  and  then  he  manufactured  it  He  created  the 
company  called  Anderson  Bamgrover  This  company  was  really  an 
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important  company  that  supplied  equipment  to  people  and  particularly 
in  Santa  Clara  County  but  all  over  California  But  he  just  loved  to 
invent  stuff  and  he  liked  to  go  out  and  sell  them 

I  don  t  think  he  ever  had  very  much  money  until  just  before  World 
War  I  about  the  same  time  A  guy  by  the  name  of  Crummy  came  to 
see  him  who  was  really  pretty  wealthy  and  said  he  was  going  to  put 
together  a  big  food  machinery  company  and  that  he  thought  he  wanted 
to  buy  him  out  Or  he  actually  gave  him  a  choice  He  said  either  he 
could  own  stock  His  company  Anderson  Bamgrover  was  the 
largest  element  that  would  go  into  this  new  company  He  said  he 
would  either  give  him  stock  in  the  new  company  or  else  give  him  at 
least  It  was  a  million  something  cash  which  before  World  War  I 
was  a  ton  of  money  and  there  were  no  taxes  and  so  it  was  really 
significant 

My  great  uncles  wanted  to  take  the  stock  and  my  great  aunt  said 
No  we  have  been  poor  long  enough  and  we  have  a  big  family  and  by 
god  you  re  going  to  take  the  money  So  he  did  The  company  was 
the  basic  elements  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation  (FMC)  which 
comes  out  of  San  Jose 

So  my  uncle  who  was  the  oldest  son  was  sort  of  directed  by  his 
father  to  take  most  of  the  money  to  the  [Central]  Valley  and  farm  and 
set  up  some  farming  arrangements  And  so  he  moved  with  his  new 
wife  my  aunt  to  a  place  called  Linden  which  is  just  outside  of 
Stockton  It  was  all  by  itself  at  the  time  and  the  land  was  really  flat 
And  he  decided  that  there  would  be  a  lot  of  money  to  be  had  in 
walnuts  and  so  he  planted  those  original  walnut  trees  It  was  about 
1  200  acres  of  walnuts  Really  quite  large  It  was  the  largest  in  the 
world  at  the  time 
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And  then  they  waited  for  them  to  grow  up  and  he  became  head  of 
the  Since  he  owned  most  of  the  land  of  the  ranchers  in  the  Central 
Valley  he  owned  this  big  piece  of  property  that  made  money  he  was 
an  important  force  m  the  Central  Valley  Everybody  was  into  orchards 
at  the  time  and  so  there  was  a  lot  of  other  plantings  going  on  a  lot  of 
them  walnuts  but  none  of  them  came  close  to  being  the  size  of  his 
place 

Eventually  he  decided  that  the  way  They  were  really  into 
cooperatives  and  things  like  that  in  the  Central  Valley  at  that  time  and 
he  wanted  to  create  a  cooperative  a  nut  cooperative  and  so  basically 
this  was  the  beginning  of  the  Diamond  Walnut  I  don  t  know  what 
it  s  called  now  but  it  was  Diamond  Walnut  Cooperative  at  the  time  I 
remember  when  I  was  growing  up  they  were  trying 
I  think  it  s  almond  now  isn  t  it7 

Well  I  think  it  s  all  nuts  now  if  they  re  raised  in  the  Valley 
Interesting 

I  remember  there  was  a  big  fight  there  was  going  to  be  a  big  fight  over 
where  they  were  going  to  put  the  major  processing  plant  All  these 
ranches  had  their  own  processing  plants  and  the  one  we  had  in 
Stockton  was  really  large  I  mean  there  were  over  a  thousand  people 
employed  there  during  the  harvest  which  is  fairly  brief  I  went  to 
some  of  those  harvests  and  let  me  tell  you  those  were  really  exciting 
there  was  a  building  that  was  the  cookhouse  and  everybody  came  in 
from  the  fields  and  ate  in  shifts  I  remember  the  apple  pies  in 
particular  They  were  really  really  good  I  really  remember  those 
And  then  they  went  out  and  continued  picking  Most  of  them  I  think 
they  were  Hispanic  I  remember  them  that  way  but  they  might  not 
have  been  There  might  have  been  a  lot  of  others  mixed  in  there  too 
But  they  certainly  weren  t  rich  I  remember  the  housing  which  was  in 
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a  long  sort  of  bunklike  Well  bunkhouses  basically  And  lots  of 
equipment  and  in  the  middle  of  it  all  was  a  processing  plant  a  big  old 
processing  plant 

In  fact  I  remember  one  summer  my  job  was  to  grease  the  gears  m 
all  of  the  machinery  in  this  big  processing  plant  which  kept  me 
occupied  for  the  whole  summer 

So  was  that  a  regular  thmg  for  you  to  go  there  in  the  summer? 

It  was  an  irregular  thmg  Sometimes  I  would  go  sometimes  I 
wouldn  t  but  I  always  loved  being  there  because  beside  all  of  that 
there  was  the  ranch  house  itself  which  was  this  marvelous  thing  that 
they  built  in  the  thirties  that  was  very  Spanish  and  it  was  just  a 
wonderful  place  to  stay  They  were  wealthy  so  it  was  a  lot  of  fun  to 
go  visit  them  And  we  were  not  They  were  pretty  open  They  were 
always  having  people  m  and  so  forth 

They  were  really  Republican  too  and  my  family  was  Republican 
and  when  it  made  sense  to  be  Republican  sort  of  the  middle  years 
But  they  were  really  Republican  and  my  aunt  was  Republican  but  she 
had  a  keen  nose  for  politics  and  she  was  pretty  open  about  it  And 
when  I  became  a  Democrat  she  was  always  listening  to  what  I  was 
talking  about  1 11  talk  about  that  later  on 
So  you  re  growing  up  elementary  school  Before  we  get  to  high 
school — 

Well  in  grammar  school  a  big  event  happened  to  me  at  the  end  of 
grammar  school  I  was  really  very  active  doing  stuff  and  so  forth  and 
I  was  really  interested  m  getting  elected  to  stuff  or  doing  things  and 
sort  of  raising  hell  My  form  of  that  was  I  knew  I  had  to  get  noticed 
somehow  and  I  was  not  an  athlete  at  all  I  was  pretty  good 
academically  but  I  didn  t  have  a  lot  going  for  me  I  didn  t  think  I  was 
really  interested  m  drama  took  drama  classes 
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It  was  interesting  I  took  drama  class  from  a  teacher  her  name  was 
Mrs  Hendricks  and  she  was  a  wonderful  person  and  she  liked  me  a 
lot  It  s  interesting  because  her  son  went  to  Los  Gatos  High  School 
and  eventually  to  San  Jose  State  where  I  went  and  eventually  he 
became  a  student  body  president  after  me  right  after  me  and  we  were 
very  good  close  friends  for  many  many  years,  and  we  were  very 
involved  in  politics  He  was  very  involved  in  his  political  life  and 
worked  here  in  Sacramento  for  a  long  time  too  So  there  s  a  lot  of 
those  types  m  my  life  people  that  I  worked  with  that  came  out  of  this 
period  in  places  around  where  I  lived 

Mrs  Hendricks  was  a  good  drama  coach  and  so  I  would  do  all 
these  one  act  plays  and  so  I  thought  I  was  pretty  good 

Anyway  at  the  end  of  when  we  were  getting  out  of  grammar 
school  which  is  what  we  called  it  they  needed  somebody  to  be 
valedictorian  and  they  decided  that  they  would  have  a  contest  for  this 
The  way  that  they  did  it  was  they  said  If  you  could  do  the  preamble 
to  the  Constitution  You  had  to  memorize  the  preamble  to  the 
Constitution  get  up  and  present  it  in  class  and  if  you  got  the  vote  of 
your  classmates  m  the  class  then  you  could  go  on  to  the  next  level  of 
the  competition  and  do  the  preamble  in  front  of  some  critics  some 
teachers  that  would  make  the  selection  of  the  person  who  was  going  to 
give  the  valedictorian  speech  And  then  you  had  to  also  be  reasonably 
OK  in  terms  of  academics  I  decided  this  might  be  an  opportunity  for 
me  to  sort  of  break  away  from  the  rest  of  the  pack 

So  what  I  did  was  I  was  unprepared  and  I  had  tried  at  the  last 
moment  to  memorize  the  preamble  but  I  hadn  t  done  a  very  good  job 
of  it  and  I  didn  t  have  it  down  So  I  got  up  stood  up  to  do  this  and  I 
couldn  t  remember  it  very  well  and  it  really  turned  into  a  It  was 
really  funny  my  presentation  of  it  Several  other  kids  had  learned  the 
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thing  and  did  it  adequately  but  somehow  I  got  the  humor  vote  So  my 
class  my  class  voted  for  me  and  I  won  And  again  I  was  struck  with 
the  idea  that  there  are  many  ways  to  win  elections  here  and  I  liked  the 
elections 

Then  I  decided  I  d  better  get  with  it  and  I  remember  I  went  to  see 
my  father  My  father  as  a  teacher  he  would  be  around  and  he  would 
help  me  with  classes  Nothing  like  the  kind  of  intense  work  that  s 
done  today  with  kids  that  I  ve  done  with  my  stepchildren  but  it  was 
more  laissez  faire  than  all  of  that 

CASTANEDA  Let  me  switch  the 

[End  Tape  1  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1  Side  B] 

CASTANEDA  Thank  you 

LARSON  It  was  more  laissez  faire  than  that  And  my  father  was  very  busy  My 
father  because  the  family  was  really  large  we  had  my  aunt  living  with 
us  my  grandmother  living  with  us  my  brother  living  with  us  my  sister 
was  with  us  then  my  mother  was  with  us  and  then  we  always  had  at 
our  house  we  had  cousins  that  were  loose  ended  And  we  had  a  big 
place  with  a  room  over  the  garage  and  a  cottage  where  my  aunt  lived 
and  our  house  itself,  which  had  a  lot  of  bedrooms  So  there  was 
always  a  hubbub  and  there  was  always  things  going  on  And  my 
father  as  a  teacher  was  the  guy  providing  the  money  and  there  was  a 
little  bit  of  income  from  my  grandmother  and  from  my  aunt  from 
Social  Security  and  so  forth  but  not  much  We  were  really  on  our  own 
as  kids  We  had  to  go  out  and  work  and  we  did  And  my  father  had  to 
work  all  the  time 
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If  I  had  any  regrets  with  my  parents  at  this  point  m  my  life  it  is  that 
I  didn  t  I  miss  my  father  Actually  I  understand  my  mother  and  I 
don  t  miss  her  as  much  as  I  miss  my  father  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  some  real  conversations  with  him  and  talked  about  important 
things  And  he  was  there  you  know  I  mean  we  did  the  Cub  Scouts 
I  didn  t  like  the  Cub  Scouts  much  didn  t  want  to  go  on  to  Scouts  He 
was  a  Scoutmaster  a  Cub  Master  My  brother  was  a  Scout  so  that 
made  sense  My  sister  was  in  a  thing  called  Job  s  Daughters  so 
they  re  all  involved  in  that  My  father  was  very  involved  with  the 
Masons  and  was  master  of  his  lodge  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  So  he 
was  very  involved  with  things  but  all  in  all  I  think  of  him  as  working 
all  the  time  and  not  seeing  him  except  sometimes  in  a  disciplinary 
way  But  I  remember  my  mother  was  the  real  disciplinarian  anyway 
Is  it  a  religious  family  at  all? 

Well  I  don  t  think  so  It  was  a  Christian  Science  family  But  I  mean 
when  I  was  growing  up  in  it  was  Christian  Science  but  it  had  been 
other  things  I  think  Episcopalian  and  Methodist  before  that  I  think 
my  mother  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  Episcopalian  when  she  was 
growing  up  They  were  anti  Catholic  and  that  got  us  into  some  real 
trouble  internally  in  the  family  as  we  went  along  I  understand  the 
reasons  for  all  that  but  it  was  really  something  to  watch  and  it  caused 
some  real  consequences  that  still  today  in  my  family  are  important 
My  brother  remember  is  five  years  older  than  I  am  and  so  he  was 
about  to  graduate  from  high  school  and  he  must  have  been  seventeen 
or  eighteen  I  think  he  was  probably  seventeen  He  might  have  been 
eighteen  And  he  fell  in  love  with  this  girl  m  high  school  and  she  was 
a  Catholic  and  she  was  Italian  And  m  my  family  my  mother  s  side 
which  had  always  been  m  San  Jose  What  happened  in  San  Jose 
was  the  English  Dutch  German  Europeans  that  settled  there  and  the 
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French  had  settled  there  back  when  the  communities  were  established 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  we  came  along  m  1 904  became  part  of 
all  that  and  we  knew  everybody 

I  remember  my  grandmother  talking  about  Mrs  Reed  who  lived 
down  the  block  when  they  lived  downtown  It  was  Miss  Reed  She 
was  one  of  the  children  in  the  Donner  party  and  that  family  had  settled 
in  San  Jose  and  my  grandmother  knew  her  My  grandmother  I 
remember  when  we  would  talk  about  the  Donner  party  it  was  a  piece 
of  history  that  wasn  t  I  mean  it  takes  us  centuries  to  get  to  the 
candor  of  it  and  since  this  was  an  important  family  in  our  community 
a  lumber  he  owned  Mr  Reed  who  was  one  of  the  rescuers  of  the 

i 

Donner  party  was  the  father  of  this  woman  he  established  a  lumber 
company  in  San  Jose  and  they  were  important  contributors  to  that 
community  So  nobody  much  talked  about  what  happened  at  the 
Donner  party 

And  my  grandmother  kind  of  knew  it  but  she  wouldn  t  talk  to  me 
about  it  you  know  and  even  though  I  was  really  interested  in  history  I 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  on 
That  s  interesting  yeah 

She  would  not  talk  much  about  it  and  I  never  had  a  really  clear  picture 
of  what  happened  there  until  I  was  an  adult  So  it  was  really 
interesting 

But  in  the  twenties  or  so  was  when  the  Italian  immigration  came  to 
California  and  to  Santa  Clara  County  and  they  were  really  poor 
peasant  farmers  who  got  out  of  Sardinia  and  southern  Italy  and  came  to 
the  United  States  and  settled  They  had  no  money  they  really  didn  t 
have  any  land  to  start  with  and  so  they  were  looked  at  as  sort  of  the 
poor  white  trash  of  the  community  And  so  right  in  there  it  was  built 
up  sort  of  a  bias  at  least  in  my  family  about  Italians  And  then  the 
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fact  that  they  were  Catholic  didn  t  help  a  bit  because  my  family  was 
anti  Catholic  I  think  it  went  back  to  some  political  experiences  in 
post  Civil  War  or  pre  Civil  War  period  whatever  it  was  They  were 
pretty  avid  They  didn  t  care  what  kind  of  Protestant  you  were  but 
they  didn  t  like  Catholicism 

So  my  brother  at  seventeen  or  so  fell  in  love  with  this  Italian 
Catholic  teenager  young  woman  and  my  family  just  wouldn  t  have  it 
It  was  really  amazing  I  remember  because  I  was  invited  I 
perhaps  as  a  demonstration  perhaps  because  I  thought  at  the  time  that 
I  was  being  included  in  an  adult  event  because  I  was  amving  there 
But  I  remember  very  vividly  there  was  this  sort  of  council  of  my 
family  and  it  was  cousins  and  aunts  and  uncles  everybody  that  was  m 
my  house  plus  we  had  another  part  of  my  family  cousins  lived  just 
down  the  block  and  so  there  was  another  whole  family  that  was 
involved  in  everything  I  did 

I  remember  my  brother  sitting  at  the  other  end  and  my  parents 
really  going  after  him  and  saying  You  can  t  marry  this  woman  And 
a  lot  of  it  I  mean  it  was  sort  of  couched  in  the  fact  that  they  were  too 
young  but  at  the  same  time  they  talk  a  lot  about  Catholicism  and  a 
little  bit  about  the  Italian  side  of  it 

And  my  parents  I  have  never  experienced  any  bias  or  prejudice 
and  they  just  didn  t  seem  to  me  to  be  that  way  but  I  guess  they  d  never 
been  challenged  And  it  was  interesting  because  I  was  growing  up  in 
an  atmosphere  of  political  consciousness  I  was  already  aware  of  what 
was  happening  in  the  South  and  disdained  some  of  that  So  I  was 
conscious  as  to  what  was  happening 

But  my  family  they  beat  on  my  brother  and  eventually  my  brother 
made  a  deal  and  the  deal  was  that  if  he  would  go  away  into  the  Air 
Force  and  go  to  Japan  which  is  where  we  sent  people  in  the  Air  Force 
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at  that  point  in  time  and  it  was  for  four  years  if  he  came  back  and  he 
still  wanted  to  marry  her  it  would  be  OK  And  so  my  brother  said 
sure  he  d  do  it  and  he  went  down  joined  the  Air  Force  and  flew  off 
to  Japan  He  s  a  gutsy  guy 

Then  after  that  they  seemed  to  realize  my  parents  did  that  they  had 
made  a  big  mistake  here,  that  in  terms  of  the  long  term  best  interest  of 
everybody  that  this  was  not  a  good  thing  that  they  had  done  And  it 
seemed  to  me  that  they  pretty  quickly  started  to  backtrack  my  mother 
did  and  my  father  sort  of  stood  in  the  wings  but  my  mother  and 
grandmother  were  the  ones  who  were  really  leading  this  charge  and 
they  seemed  to  back  off  They  seemed  to  realize  pretty  quickly  that 
this  was  probably  bad  stuff  And  probably  this  was  good  It  sort  of 
shows  the  family  growing  up  in  a  way 

My  brother  eventually  came  back  to  the  United  States  after  about 
two  or  three  years  and  by  that  time  the  family  accepted  the  idea  that  he 
was  going  to  get  married  and  he  did 

I  remember  the  wedding  I  was  his  best  man  The  wedding  was  a 
Catholic  wedding  which  drove  my  folks  crazy  But  after  the  wedding 
there  was  this  big  reception  of  course  and  the  Italians  were  on  one 
side  and  I  remember  them  kind  of  wearing  white  and  they  were 
having  a  ball  and  drinking  wine  and  all  sorts  of  stuff  And  on  my  side 
we  didn  t  drink  And  on  my  side  I  remember  my  grandmother  sitting 
against  the  wall  dressed  in  black  and  I  thought  Thinking  back  it 
seemed  normal  at  the  time  I  was  having  a  good  time  you  know  It 
was  just  the  way  families  are  but  I  mean  looking  back  at  that  that  was 
really  quite  a  statement  But  what  it  really  meant  was  that  my  brother 
sort  of  aligned  with  that  family  So  his  children  he  had  five  daughters 
which  we  don  t  know  too  much  about  I  mean  I  know  them  but 
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And  they  live  about  a  mile  apart  my  sister  and  my  brother  live  about  a 
mile  apart 

But  my  sister  until  the  end  of  my  parents  lives  my  sister  really 
didn  t  know  my  brother  because  they  had  quite  a  distance  between 
them  there  was  thirteen  years  So  there  was  a  lot  of  distance  between 
the  two  of  them  It  wasn  t  until  actually  the  end  of  my  parents  lives 
that  we  all  came  together  again  and  sort  of  put  it  together  again  so  that 
we  re  pretty  close  now  though  there  s  still  a  distance  between  my 
brother  s  family  and  the  rest  of  us  But  those  things  happen 
That  s  interesting  Getting  back  to  your  own  education  going  through 
junior  high  were  there  particular  episodes  there  where 
Well  in  junior  high  I  remember  it  as  sort  of  a  continuum  It  must 
have  been  in  seventh  and  eighth  grade  I  don  t  remember  much  about 
that  except  I  wanted  to  get  elected  to  stuff  And  then  I  remember 
when  I  got  to  the  ninth  or  freshmen  year  m  my  freshmen  year  I 
remember  I  decided  I  was  well  enough  known  and  there  were  other 
people  coming  in  from  other  schools  I  guess  it  must  have  been  m 
the  eighth  grade  when  I  actually  did  this  bit  with  the  preamble 

So  I  went  to  the  ninth  grade  which  is  a  school  across  the  street  But 
most  of  the  kids  who  went  to  that  school  to  my  freshmen  year  m  high 
school  most  of  the  kids  that  went  to  that  school  were  coming  over 
from  the  grammar  school  There  was  no  junior  high  I  left  Moorpark 
and  went  back  to  Campbell  but  it  was  like  a  continuation  all  the  way 
up  from  one  to  eight  or  from  kindergarten  to  eight  and  then  you  went 
to  high  school  and  I  went  to  Campbell  High  School  and  I  decided  to 
make  the  most  out  of  this 

Where  I  left  off  before  I  had  decided  and  I  had  my  father  really 
coaching  me  on  the  preamble  thing  and  he  taught  me  about  how  to  say 
it  where  to  put  the  pauses,  where  to  And  he  knew  I  was  becoming 
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really  interested  in  this  sort  of  thing  and  really  interested  in  history  I 
remember  that  more  than  anything  else  in  our  relationship  where  he 
really  reached  out  to  try  to  put  this  together  for  me  and  help  me  I 
know  there  were  many  other  things  but  that  thing  was  really  important 
to  me  and  I  remember  him  doing  that 

And  then  I  went  before  the  This  is  the  eighth  grade  I  went 
before  the  group  and  I  really  did  a  good  job  of  presenting  the  preamble 
the  way  it  should  be  done  and  I  got  named  as  valedictorian  So  I 
became  the  valedictorian  and  that  was  a  big  success 

Then  three  months  later  I  was  in  high  school  and  I  decided  to  run 
for  freshmen  class  president  and  did  and  won  mainly  because  of  this 
speech  I  d  given  three  months  before  And  I  really  liked  it  by  then  I 
was  really  involved  Then  I  became  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  class 
as  it  went  along 

But  over  the  years  it  sort  of  deteriorated  I  mean  I  hadn  t  done 
anything  in  a  long  time  and  m  the  end  I  wasn  t  an  athlete  like  I  said 
before  and  so  I  didn  t  have  a  lot  to  go  on  in  terms  of  the  way  the 
cultures  work  in  high  schools  and  the  way  they  particularly  did  in  those 
days  This  was  in  the  fifties 

Which  is  interesting  to  note  this  is  a  very  large  high  school  2  400 
students  at  least  for  those  times  and  there  weren  t  very  many  high 
schools  in  Santa  Clara  County  so  you  really  did  know  about 
everybody  because  you  played  them  all  in  football  and  you  played 
them  all  in  the  sports  and  so  forth  And  as  time  went  along  I  was 
interested  in  academics  but  again  it  was  always  sort  of  secondary  in 
my  whole  life  Except  for  history  academics  has  always  been  to  me 
something  to  get  through  And  it  s  interesting  I  m  not  bored  by  the 
academic  life  and  later  I  learned  to  write  better  and  I  really  enjoyed 
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writing  and  still  do  but  history  was  the  one  thing  that  I  really  did  like 
and  then  my  outside  work  was  politics 

So  I  d  been  elected  to  a  number  of  things  in  high  school  and  it  was 
coming  down  toward  the  end  There  were  2  400  kids  One  black  kid 
in  the  school  of  2  400 
How  was  he  accepted  in  the  school? 

He  wasn  t  very  much  He  was  different,  tall  gangly  not  too  bright 
heavyset  I  don  t  remember  him  being  particularly  discriminated 
against  I  mean  there  were  other  kids  like  that  who  were  treated  sort 
of  the  same  way 
It  wasn  t  a  racial  thing? 

No  it  wasn  t  a  racial  thing  It  wasn  t  a  racial  thing  and  that  s  clear 
because  in  my  school  also  out  of  that  2  400  a  full  third  maybe  more 
40  45  percent  were  Japanese  The  Japanese  groups  had  come  from 
farming  They  d  been  there  since  about  the  time  my  parents  got  there 
but  they  had  always  been  the  menial  farmers  m  Santa  Clara  County 
and  were  immigrants  and  the  population  had  grown  in  San  Jose  It 
was  really  interesting  to  me  they  were  really  bright  they  were  m 
everything  and  I  thought  of  them  as  just  other  students  I  had  no  sense 
that  they  were  I  just  thought  they  were  part  of  the  melange  of 
neighbors  and  culture 

It  wasn  t  until  I  was  a  junior  and  this  is  about  like  1958  that  I 
really  began  to  sense  the  political  differences  I  really  was  beginning 
I  don  t  know  you  sort  of  get  into  the  teenage  period  where  you  see 
everything  black  and  white  I  was  very  much  into  that  and  I  began  to 
recognize  that  something  was  interesting  here  I  began  to  listen  more 
to  what  the  Japanese  kids  were  saying  and  I  particularly  got  to  know  a 
girl  by  the  name  of  Grace  Kabota  who  became  my  best  friend  I  don  t 
know  if  she  ever  became  a  judge  I  know  she  s  a  lawyer  But  at  any 
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rate  Grace  and  I  sort  of  collaborated  and  we  started  writing  columns 
for  the  local  Campbell  newspaper  I  go  back  and  read  those  things 
Well  I  haven  t  done  that  m  a  long  time  but  twenty  years  ago  when  I 
read  them  for  the  last  time  you  couldn  t  understand  what  we  were 
talking  about  I  mean  it  was  typical  sophomonc  kind  of  writing  I 
mean  it  s  sort  of  discovery  writing  We  were  really  interested  in 
rights  human  rights 

I  began  to  understand  She  told  me  about  her  family  and  when  they 
were  all  sent  away  and  interned  and  I  began  to  understand  what  that 
was  about  All  of  those  students  had  been  taken  away  when  they  were 
kids  Like  45  percent  of  all  my  classmates  had  been  interned  and  they 
didn  t  talk  about  it  you  know  No  one  said  anything  about  it  They 
just  achieved  they  got  all  the  awards  they  won  everything  and  they 
were  a  part  of  the  community  We  were  equal 

It  wasn  t  until  about  this  time  that  I  began  to  get  sensitive  to  these 
issues  and  the  injustice  of  it  It  was  during  this  really  formative  period 
that  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  is  starting  to  stir  You  still  don  t  see  it 
much  but  you  begin  to  see  it  I  mean  it  begins  And  here  right  in 
front  of  me  were  young  people  like  myself  who  had  been  there  and 
they  would  tell  me  their  stories 

We  wrote  columns  basically  about  rights  Almost  all  our  column 
was  political  pretty  much  but  it  was  sort  of  high  school  political  We 
weren  t  Republicans  or  Democrats  liberals  We  were  pretty  liberal 
We  got  sort  of  radicalized  I  think  at  this  point  in  a  way 

We  went  on  writing  that  for  about  a  year  these  columns  she  and  I 
would  trade  off  and  we  d  get  together  and  write  them  together  and 
stuff  like  that  It  was  called  I  think  something  original  like  Teenagers 
Speak  Out  or  something  like  that  you  know  But  we  wrote  them  for  a 
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long  time  Anyway  it  was  the  Campbell  Press  That  was  the  name  of 
the  newspaper 

So  when  we  were  talking  before  I  think  it  was  m  high  school  you  said 
you  gave  a  speech 
Oh  yeah  we  re  about  there 
OK 

What  happened  was  that  these  forces  all  sort  of  came  together  I  think 
you  know  some  personal  sort  of  my  own  agenda  and  then  I  was 
feeling  very  righteous  and  beginning  to  have  these  stirrings  of  trying  to 
really  want  to  change  things  and  being  very  dissatisfied  with  the  way 
the  system  worked  not  knowing  anything  about  what  I  was  talking 
about  but  at  the  same  time  really  really  wanting  to  see  change  And 
then  also  internally  I  think  I  was  feeling  that  I  wanted  again  to  be 
noticed  I  wanted  to  be  a  leader 

I  had  pretty  good  leadership  skills  and  I  spoke  well  When  I  was 
fourteen  like  I  mentioned  before  we  had  to  work  so  I  went  to  work  in 
the  Winchester  Mystery  House  as  a  guide  and  so  I  earned  my  own 
living  or  a  big  part  of  it  I  mean  enough  to  pay  for  most  of  my 
expenses  and  I  looked  at  that  as  normal  My  brother  had  done  that 
before  me  This  was  sort  of  nepotism,  you  know  I  mean  I  sort  of 
inherited  the  job  from  my  brother 

Working  at  the  Winchester  House  did  a  lot  of  things  for  me  For 
one  thing  it  taught  me  about  people  because  I  was  dealing  with  all 
these  tourists  taking  them  on  tours  learning  how  they  reacted  to 
things  learning  how  to  speak  better  learning  how  to  throw  a  voice  so 
that  you  get  it  to  the  back  of  the  room  so  they  could  hear  you  Coupled 
with  that  was  also  I  was  really  interested  in  this  place  and  this 
building  and  this  woman  Sarah  Winchester  and  what  she  was  all 
about  And  coupled  with  that  she  was  actually  part  of  a  historical 
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figure  Her  husband  had  been  responsible  for  building  the  Winchester 
Rifle  Company  He  actually  inherited  it  from  his  father  His  father 
had  really  done  the  hard  heavy  lifting  but  he  had  done  it 

And  she  had  inherited  this  company  when  he  died  and  she  just  got 
the  money  from  it  and  moved  to  San  Jose  and  built  this  big  house  She 
received  about  $1  000  tax  free  every  day  for  her  entire  life  from  1882 
I  think  it  was  to  1922  Forty  years  And  she  didn  t  know  what  to  do 
with  her  money  She  invested  She  had  a  lot  of  philanthropies  which 
most  people  overlooked  because  she  did  a  lot  of  nutty  things  in  the 
house  too  but  they  re  not  so  nutty  And  I  like  telling  the  truth  and  I 
like  going  behind  the  myth  and  saying  Well  really  there  were 
reasons  for  these  little  steps  you  know  She  had  arthritis  and  she 
designed  them  so  she  could  get  around  her  house  She  put  elevators 
in  The  first  person  m  Santa  Clara  County  to  have  an  elevator  She 
loved  automobiles  and  so  she  had  all  these  big  automobiles  and  so 
forth 

But  anyway  so  I  went  to  work  there  and  I  learned  a  lot  about  what  I 
was  doing  I  became  the  head  guy  there  so  I  had  sort  of  an 
administrative  view  of  things  Probably  my  very  first  encounter  here 
with  labor  relations  too  I  remember  I  had  been  head  guide  for  some 
time  and  the  guides  were  very  unhappy  We  were  making  minimum 
wage  which  was  $1  25  an  hour  and  they  were  very  unhappy  about  all 
that  They  thought  they  should  be  making  more  They  re  all  high 
school  kids  like  myself  and  we  were  all  friends  and  did  things 
together  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  And  one  day  a  bunch  of  them  came 
to  me  and  said  We  want  to  strike  because  we  think  we  deserve  that 
We  think  we  should  get  paid  more 

Now  we  re  all  very  close  to  the  manager  too  He  was  a  really 
good  guy  He  was  sort  of  a  father  figure  to  us  all  and  was  known  as 
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Coach  They  said  Well  you  re  the  head  guide  you  re  the  leader 
so  you  really  ought  to  be  the  one 

The  only  reason  I  was  head  guide  was  because  I  was  there  longer 
than  anybody  else  But  just  the  same  I  liked  it  and  I  was  trying  to  be 
a  leader  and  so  I  said  to  them,  No  I  m  not  going  to  do  this  unless  you 
all  promise  to  stick  with  me  and  you  really  mean  what  you  say 
because  if  you  don  t  mean  what  you  say  I  m  the  guy  that  s  going  to 
get  it  And  every  one  of  them  promised  that  they  would  support  me 
to  the  death  and  took  a  blood  oath  And  so  I  said  OK  1 11  do  it 

I  didn  t  feel  strongly  about  the  issue  very  much  So  I  went  in  and 
explained  it  to  Coach  and  he  was  a  bit  shocked  and  he  came  back  to 
me  the  next  day  and  said  I  was  fired  and  the  rest  of  them  would  be 
fired  unless  they  came  around  and  to  a  man  every  one  of  them  came 
around  to  their  way  of  thinking  and  I  ended  up  getting  fired 

And  I  didn  t  like  this  at  all  I  didn  t  want  to  leave  there  So  I  went 
back  and  groveled  my  way  back  into  it  and  they  took  me  back 
Nobody  got  any  raises  Oh  a  little  later  we  did  but  no  one  really  got 
any  raises  or  anything  And  it  taught  me  some  important  lessons  about 
politics  and  about  trust  and  the  meaning  of  one  s  word  and  how 
important  that  is  to  the  political  life  is  to  any  life,  but  in  politics  in 
particular  which  is  the  way  I  kind  of  looked  at  this  and  sort  of  the 
pitfalls  of  leadership  also 

Along  the  same  lines  did  that  episode  change  your  relationship  with 
your  friends'?  It  s  a  powerful  example 

It  changed  it  It  s  interesting  it  changed  it  a  little  bit  I  think  it  taught 
me  more  than  it  changed  my  relationship  with  them  I  mean  I  think  I 
just  learned  from  the  experience  and  I  didn  t  in  the  end  blame  them 
you  know  I  mean  I  understood  what  had  happened  and  I  took  it  as  a 
lesson  to  me,  not  so  much  as  something  that  would  break  down  the 
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relationship  with  my  friends  And  so  in  that  sense  I  think  it  was  very 
positive  from  my  perspective 

So  anyway  then  to  get  back  to  high  school  In  my  junior  year  all 
these  things  were  stimng  I  mean  I  had  already  gone  through  this 
experience  and  was  head  guide  and  all  of  that  sort  of  stuff  I  felt  that 
the  administration  of  the  school  really  wasn  t  very  fair  to  kids  that  we 
deserved  more  democracy  that  we  were  capable  of  it  and  that  we 
ought  to  be  able  They  did  things  that  I  thought  were  improper  For 
example  the  administration  decided  how  much  we  were  going  to  get 
taxed  in  student  fees  They  decided  how  the  money  would  be  spent  It 
was  our  money,  and  I  didn  t  think  that  was  right  So  I  had  some  very 
legitimate  sort  of  cause  that  if  I  could  get  righteous  enough  about  I 
could  really  start  to  talk  about 

I  had  good  teachers  It  was  the  era  of  really  good  public  schools 
When  people  talk  about  my  age  group  we  all  went  to  public  schools 
and  got  educated  really  well  So  the  teachers  were  really  good  I 
thought,  but  at  the  same  time  I  thought  the  administration  was  unfair  m 
not  giving  enough  flexibility  to  kids  to  sort  of  run  some  of  their  own 
affairs  This  is  of  course  an  age  old  issue  but  it  was  new  to  me  It  s 
the  only  time  I  went  through  it 

I  started  talking  about  that  to  some  of  my  classmates  and  certainly 
Grace  and  to  others  that  were  interested  And  I  knew  the  people  who 
were  in  politics  I  d  been  elected  to  a  lot  offices  and  I  d  been  on  all  the 
scholarship  organizations  and  stuff  like  that  but  I  think  another 
motive  too  was  the  fact  that  it  d  been  a  long  time  since  I  d  been 
elected  to  anything  and  I  really  personally  wanted  to  lead  again  and 
get  elected  Meantime  I  d  also  been  writing  and  had  been  getting 
interested  in  what  was  going  on  outside  of  the  school  So  there  were  a 
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lot  of  things  that  were  sort  of  serving  as  stirring  the  pot  and  motivating 
me 

It  was  right  about  the  time  that  [Dwight  D  ]  Eisenhower  had  been 
president  for  a  while  and  the  Kennedys  are  in  the  background  and  I 
think  I  d  seen  my  very  first  on  television  The  very  first  thing  I 
remember  on  television  which  must  have  been  m  52  around  in  there 
I  don  t  know  when  it  was  50  or  something  like  that  whenever 
[Douglas]  MacArthur  was  removed  from  his  generalship  It  s  the  first 
public  event  I  remember  on  television  and  the  hubbub  it  caused  My 
folks  being  Republican  they  didn  t  like  that  at  all 
Is  this  something  talked  about  in  the  house9 

Oh  yeah  Oh  yeah  We  talked  about  politics  big  events  like  that  but  I 
was  still  pretty  Republican  And  I  remember  we  talked  about  I  think 

What  was  his  name9  Bill  (William  Fife)  Knowland  was  U  S 
senator  and  (Thomas  Henry)  Kuchel  was  the  U  S  senator  and  Kuchel 
was  more  moderate  than  Knowland  I  was  becoming  more  aware  of 
them  as  we  went  along  here  and  I  began  to  watch  what  they  were 
doing  and  saying 

The  first  election  that  I  really  noticed  was  well  it  was  when 
[Richard  M  ]  Nixon  ran  for  I  think  this  was  after  actually  after 
[John  F  ]  Kennedy  was  elected  so  I  must  have  been  well  aware  of 
what  was  going  on  then  But  in  the  switch  where  and  it 
contributed  though  to  where  I  was  coming  from  when  Knowland 
decided  he  wanted  to  run  for  president  and  forced  How  did  this 

work9  Nixon  was  sort  of  the  guy  who  put  it  together  Knowland  ran 
for  governor  against  the  incumbent  not  against  him  but  forced 
Governor  [Goodwin  J  ]  Knight  to  run  for  the  U  S  Senate  and 
Knowland  ran  for  governor  They  sort  of  switched  Nixon  was  the 
other  U  S  senator  They  were  doing  it  so  that  Knowland  could  run  for 
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president  They  thought  he  d  be  stronger  running  it  from  the 
governorship  and  if  he  d  hung  m  there  he  would  have  become 
Majority  Leader  but  he  didn  t  know  that  And  that  sent  a  signal  to  me 
that  I  didn  t  like  about  Republicans  But  that  s  beside  the  point 
CASTANEDA  OK 

[End  Tape  1  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  2  Side  A] 

LARSON  I  didn  t  like  the  way  the  administration  treated  the  kids  and  that 

coupled  with  these  other  motivations  I  think  sort  of  propelled  me  into 
doing  something  I  sat  down  with  Grace  and  we  thought  a  lot  about  it 
and  I  decided  that  I  was  going  to  run  for  the  council 

Now  the  way  it  worked  was  that  there  were  primaries  We  were  an 
overloaded  school  It  s  important  to  note  that  there  were  two 
assemblies  one  right  after  the  other  happened  once  a  week  And  in 
the  primary  first  of  all  you  ran  in  the  top  six  It  was  for  three 
positions  and  the  top  six  in  the  council  ran  against  each  other  and  then 
they  would  go  to  these  assemblies  and  make  their  speeches  And  of 
course  this  was  something  that  was  just  unbearable  to  most  students 
they  thought  this  was  horrible  I  mean  they  just  really  disliked  this 
idea  of  sitting  there  for  an  hour  and  listening  to  these  students  make 
these  speeches  So  it  was  a  bad  deal  I  thought  and  thought  about  that 
Well  first  I  had  to  get  elected  I  had  just  enough  juice  left  to  finish 
sixth  in  this  after  I  d  been  elected  to  all  these  other  jobs  People  still 
knew  me  just  enough  that  I  could  get  elected  I  could  get  in  the  sixth 
slot  which  I  did  And  then  it  was  like  a  week  or  so  before  we  had  to 
make  these  speeches 
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So  I  sat  down  with  Grace  and  we  decided  that  this  was  really  an 
opportunity  for  me  to  say  all  the  things  that  I  d  been  talking  about  and 
to  present  them  to  the  students  And  so  I  wrote  this  speech  and 
nobody  had  ever  heard  anything  quite  like  it  I  m  sure  And  it 
basically  said  right  out  there  that  the  administration  was  a  tyranny  and 
that  we  ought  to  do  something  about  it  and  that  we  were  old  enough  to 
handle  a  lot  of  our  own  affairs  and  that  sort  of  ticked  them  off  you 
know  Like  taxation,  and  we  need  to  be  able  to  vote  for  our  own 
money  and  what  we  needed  was  a  new  constitution  and  a  fairly  long 
list  of  complaints  And  it  was  sort  of  like  Martin  Luther  nailing  the 
items  on  the  wall 

Now  I  knew  everything  was  censored  and  nobody  seemed  to  ever 
object  to  that  before  but  I  had  So  I  decided  that  there  was  no  way  that 
I  could  I  couldn  t  get  this  speech  through  the  censors 
And  the  censors  would  be  the  principal? 

The  dean  The  boys  dean  You  had  to  run  it  by  him  Now  it 
happened  that  the  guy  who  was  the  dean  whose  name  was  A1  Smith 
of  all  things  he  was  interested  m  politics  He  also  I  remember  had  a 
wooden  leg  or  actually  a  metal  leg  I  don  t  know  It  must  have  been 
in  the  war  he  lost  it  or  something  like  that  But  it  squeaked  a  lot 
Anyway  I  knew  him  and  I  decided  that  I  couldn  t  give  him  the  real 
speech  because  he  wouldn  t  let  me  give  that  speech  and  so  I  wrote 
another  speech  tamed  it  way  down  I  remember  him  looking  at  that 
speech  and  saying  this  wasn  t  up  to  his  expectations  of  what  I  would 
write  But  little  did  he  know  what  I  really  had  done 

So  the  event  came  and  there  was  the  first  assembly  and  we  were 
all  out  there  and  the  kids  were  all  talking  of  course  First  there  were 
the  two  guys  who  were  running  for  student  body  president  and  then 
there  were  the  six  of  us  This  was  going  to  be  a  long  dry  spell  for  these 
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kids  and  so  it  got  noisier  as  time  went  along  And  remember  this  is  a 
big  student  body  there  were  over  1  200  kids  in  each  one  of  these 
assemblies  and  they  re  all  there  I  m  the  last  one  to  speak  and  in  that 
last  speech  then  I  get  up  and  I  read  my  other  speech  and  I  knew  how 
to  make  the  right  inflections  too  I  was  really  good  that  day  and  I 
knocked  their  socks  off  You  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop  in  the  place 
by  the  time  I  got  done  and  then  by  the  time  I  got  done  which  is  right 
at  the  end  of  the  assembly  they  just  were  uproarious  I  mean  the 
place  went  wild,  and  they  thought  that  was  the  greatest  thing  they  d 
ever  heard 

Then  the  curtain  came  down  and  we  were  all  waiting  in  the  back 
and  I  remember  you  could  hear  A1  Smith  the  dean  you  could  hear  him 
walking  across  the  back  of  the  stage  because  his  leg  squeaked  and  you 
could  hear  him  coming  squeak  squeak  squeak  you  know  And  he 
came  over  to  me  and  he  said  Well  it  wasn  t  quite  the  speech  you 
gave  to  me  He  actually  was  real  good  about  it 
I  said  No  but  I  really  believe  this 

I  understand  you  do  he  said  but  you  didn  t  give  the  speech  you 
gave  to  me  and  the  principal  wants  to  see  you  in  his  office 

I  figured  yep  that  s  what  would  happen  I  figured  I  could  get 
expelled  but  I  was  ready  to  be  the  martyr  I  thought  that  wouldn  t  be 
bad  politics  actually  [laughter]  And  then  circumstances  sort  of 
intervened  and  because  these  were  big  assemblies  they  had  to 
exchange  and  they  all  exchanged  at  the  same  time  so  you  had  all 
2,400  kids  milling  about  In  this  big  beautiful  school  there  was  the 
auditorium  and  then  you  had  the  rest  of  the  buildings  separated  from 
it 

It  was  a  beautiful  day  And  so  what  you  had  was  you  had  me 
trailing  behind  the  dean  squeaking  along  going  through  all  these 
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students  over  to  the  Administration  Building  and  they  knew  exactly 
where  I  was  being  taken  It  also  happened  that  the  principal  was  the 
incumbent  principal  who  had  been  pnncipal  forever  His  name  was 
Reed  He  was  dying  of  cancer  and  the  weekend  before  he  had  finally 
left  school  and  couldn  t  go  on  anymore  So  they  didn  t  have  another 
principal  and  they  had  to  try  to  find  somebody,  and  they  installed  as 
the  temporary  principal  the  industrial  arts  teacher  Mr  Culp  This  is 
his  first  day  on  the  job  I  mean  first  week  certainly  and  all  of  a 
sudden  he  s  confronted  with  this  uprising  and  the  kids  are  all  chanting 
by  this  time 

So  I  go  m  to  see  him  and  I  m  very  self  possessed  at  this  time 
because  I  know  those  students  are  with  me  and  that  s  actually  all  I 
really  wanted  I  don  t  care  what  they  do  with  me  because 
academically  I  m  fine  I  mean  it  s  hard  to  deal  with  somebody  like 
me  especially  m  those  days  and  I  knew  that  I  d  really  prepared  for 
that  Well  he  helps  me  a  lot  because  he  kind  of  pulls  down  the 
curtains  so  nobody  can  see  inside  the  office  and  then  I  got  sort  of 
support  from  unexpected  sources  The  hoods  of  the  school  the  kids  I 
would  never  associate  with  really  started  getting  interested  in  this  and 
they  started  spreading  the  word  that  somebody  was  using  a  rubber  hose 
on  me  in  this  closed  down  principal  s  office  and  the  kids  were  really 
starting  to  stir 

The  pnncipal  talks  to  me  and  he  really  is  upset  and  he  says  I  think 
I  m  going  to  suspend  you  at  least 

And  I  said  I  don  t  think  you  should  do  that  If  you  suspend  me 
you  re  going  to  be  in  bigger  trouble  than  you  want  to  be  in  I  mean 
this  is  really  a  stupid  thing  to  say  to  a  principal  especially  in  those 
days  when  a  principal  s  really  got  some  authority  you  know  And  it 
just  doves  him  up  the  wall  So  he  finally  dismisses  me  and  I  go  out 
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In  the  meantime  the  second  assembly  has  taken  place — I  mean  this 
took  an  hour  or  so —  and  the  kids  are  now  back  in  their  classes  but 
there  was  this  murmuring  m  the  campus  And  they  always  believed  I 
did  this  but  during  the  second  assembly  somebody  let  a  white  rat  loose 
in  the  assembly  hall  and  it  was  running  around  and  bit  a  teacher  and 
all  sorts  of  stuff  and  everybody  thought  I  did  it  But  everybody  was 
screaming  and  yelling  and  sort  of  broke  up  They  also  left  the  chair  m 
place  the  one  that  I  should  have  been  sitting  on  so  there  was  this 
empty  chair  up  on  the  dais  which  really  just  drove  home  everything  I 
wanted 

So  I  went  out  and  I  went  out  to  the  track  where  it  was  the  next  class 
that  I  was  supposed  to  have  which  was  P  E  and  on  the  track  you 
could  hear  things  going  on  back  at  the  campus  and  you  could  see  kids 
a  lot  of  kids  moving  around  And  so  finally  they  sent  word  out  there 
they  wanted  me  back  at  the  dean  s  office  and  so  I  went  back  to  the 
dean  s  office  There  s  a  big  crowd  chanting  We  want  Larson  We 
want  Larson  [laughter]  I  mean  I  really  liked  this  stuff  You  can  see 
why  I  became  a  politician  you  know 

And  so  I  went  m  and  the  Student  Council  was  huddled  m  the  back 
room  which  is  really  fun  to  watch  because  you  have  m  there  the  two 
guys  who  are  running  for  student  body  president  who  are  on  the 
Student  Council  and  to  watch  them  sort  of  squirm  and  decide  and  the 
dean  had  gotten  the  Council  in  there  to  decide  what  to  do  with  me  and 
the  students  had  all  been  elected  and  they  didn  t  want  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  me  They  wanted  this  handled  some  other  way  you  know 
[laughter] 

Then  the  crowd  was  yelling  and  so  they  asked  me  to  go  out  and 
speak  to  the  crowd  which  was  great  And  I  went  out  and  I  told  them 
We  re  going  to  win  this  revolution  you  know  and  all  that  sort  of 
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stuff  and  now  it  was  done  go  back  to  the  classes  which  they  really 
didn  t  want  to  do  and  they  wouldn  t  have  now  but  in  those  days  they 
finally  did  go  back  to  their  classes  so  I  exercised  some  control  over 
them 

Well  the  newspapers  of  course  caught  on  to  it  and  pretty  soon  I 
was  being  visited  by  the  press  and  I  was  actually  kind  of  uptight  about 
that  That  s  the  first  real  experience  I  had  with  press  that  wanted  to 
know  what  I  was  thinking  I  remember  going  home  though  I  hadn  t 
told  my  parents  anything  about  this  and  I  figured  I  had  better  because 
it  was  going  to  get  to  them  one  way  or  the  other  my  father  a  teacher 
and  all  And  I  remember  walking  in  and  saying  Mom  I  ve  got  to 
talk  to  you  I  said  Got  a  problem  I  think  I  m  going  to  be  expelled 
or  suspended 

She  barely  lost  a  beat  and  she  said  Well  what  for9  And  I  told 
her  and  she  said  Well  I  m  sure  it  will  work  out  OK  We  11  be  with 
you  no  matter  what  happens  and  that  was  it  And  I  thought  that  was 
great  But  that  s  what  they  were  all  about  too  They  were  good 
people  good  folk  like  that 

So  as  it  turned  out  we  sort  of  made  a  deal  in  the  long  run  and  I 
wouldn  t  run  that  time  because  after  all  I  had  given  a  false  speech 
but  that  I  could  run  the  next  time  and  of  course  I  did  and  I  was  elected 
a  couple  other  times  Got  them  a  constitution  did  all  the  stuff  I 
promised  to  do  Of  course  it  was  all  pretty  well  forgotten  in  pretty 
short  order  because  of  the  way  things  change  at  that  level 

So  that  s  what  I  did  in  high  school  and  that  really  pretty  much 
cemented  me  into  the  business  of  politics  I  was  never  going  to  turn 
back  at  that  point  That  was  fun  I  really  enjoyed  that 
So  you  re  in  politics  through  your  high  school  career  it  sounds  like 
One  way  or  another  right 
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Let  s  see  Just  m  terms  of  It  s  7  25 
I  m  having  so  much  fun  [laughter] 

We  can  stop  I  don  t  know  how  much  we  want  to  spend  on  San  Jose 

State  but  I  know  you  were  involved  in  student  government  there  too 

Yeah  we  probably  ought  to  spend  some  time  there  too 

So  we  could  continue  with  that  now9 

If  you  want  to 

Yes 

I  want  to  take  a  break  though 
OK 

OK  So  we  finished  talking  about  your  career  m  politics  m  high 
school  You  graduate  from  high  school  and  what  are  your  plans 
towards  the  end  of  high  school9 

Well  I  hadn  t  thought  a  lot  about  where  I  wanted  to  go  to  college  I  d 
always  been  interested  in  the  Navy  m  particular  and  the  military  and 
I  thought  well  I  probably  could  get  in  most  I  didn  t  think  much 
about  going  back  East  or  focusing  on  an  academic  life  I  didn  t  really 
plan  my  life  out  ahead  of  time  except  politics  and  I  knew  that  the 
politics  that  I  would  be  interested  in  would  be  something  that  would  be 
at  home  So  what  did  I  need  to  do  that  was  what  was  important  to  me 
I  don  t  think  it  ever  got  to  me  very  seriously  that  I  could  do  better  in 
that  profession  if  I  d  paid  attention  and  went  to  the  right  schools  and 
met  the  right  people  and  so  forth  I  didn  t  do  that 

I  did  think  about  the  military  and  I  did  apply  to  get  an  appointment 
to  a  military  school  and  I  think  I  sort  of  generalized  The 
congressman  his  name  was  [Charles  Samuel]  Gubser  who  was  the 
representative  of  Santa  Clara  County  he  had  been  a  congressman 
forever  and  it  was  in  the  days  of  course  still  when  the  Valley  was 
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Republican  and  he  was  Republican  I  had  taken  the  test  and  I  got  a 
notice  back  that  I  had  finished  second  where  I  was  the  first  alternate 
Somebody  else  who  had  finished  ahead  me  was  going  to  get  the 
appointment  but  that  the  chances  were  50  50  better  than  50  50  that  I 
would  get  an  appointment  either  in  there  or  somewhere  nearby  you 
know  I  don  t  know  how  that  worked  but  it  looked  good  But  I  had  to 
go  through  the  effort 

One  of  the  things  that  was  required  was  that  the  principal  had  to 
approve  it  and  Mr  Culp  wouldn  t  approve  it  It  was  sort  of  his 
moment  and  so  he  wouldn  t  approve  my  Now,  in  a  way  I  can  t 
say  as  I  think  that  s  so  bad  I  mean,  I  would  have  ended  up  m  the 
middle  of  the  Vietnam  War  for  sure  if  I  d  gone  to  school  because 
four  years  later  was  when  we  were  into  the  war  and  it  s  62  63  so 
we  re  at  the  height  of  it  And  that  posed  a  lot  of  problems  for  me  later 
too 

My  father  had  gone  to  San  Jose  State  After  he  d  gone  to  Cal  and 
then  because  he  married  my  mother  in  the  depression  and  whatever  he 
ended  up  at  San  Jose  State  which  is  where  he  got  his  degree  from  So 
that  s  where  he  came  from  My  parents  made  no  real  effort  the  only 
thing  they  wanted  me  to  do  was  to  go  to  college  My  brother  didn  t  go 
to  college  My  brother  went  off  and  did  the  other  thing  and  by  that 
time  was  working  at  IBM  so  I  would  be  the  first  person  My  father 
was  the  first  person  in  his  family  to  get  a  college  education  and  I 
would  be,  like  the  second  in  his  family  and  the  first  in  my  mother  s 
family  to  get  a  college  education,  and  it  seemed  very  natural  to  me 
That  s  the  way  both  myself  and  my  sister  feel  about  it  that  it  was 
always  going  to  be  that  we  were  going  to  go  to  college  and  certainly  I 
think  that  s  what  they  meant  for  my  brother  do  too  But  it  was  just 
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part  of  what  we  grew  up  doing  We  would  just  go  on  to  college  It 
was  very  natural 

But  then  the  question  was  well  where  am  I  going  to  go  So  I  opted 
to  go  to  San  Jose  I  m  introverted  I  m  driven  by  a  lot  of  different 
things  and  if  I  were  to  describe  myself  I  would  say  I  m  very 
successful  at  what  I  do  but  that  I  m  really  an  introverted  person  and  I 
think  that  s  also  true  of  many  politicians  I  think  they  travel  down  the 
same  course  that  I  do  There  are  many  things  that  motivate  them 
many  things  that  compel  them  to  be  in  politics  and  they  re  personal 
things  and  public  things  It  s  a  group  of  things  So  I  probably  didn  t 
reach  as  far  as  I  could  have  or  should  have  looking  back  at  it  now 

But  I  decided  to  go  to  San  Jose  State  and  it  s  a  perfectly  good 
school  I  didn  t  really  have  a  clue  what  I  was  going  to  do  after  I  got 
out  of  San  Jose  State  I  wasn  t  much  interested  in  that  I  was  going  to 
be  in  politics  and  so  really  the  important  thing  to  me  was  to  leam  more 
academically  about  history  about  politics  about  philosophy  do  what  I 
had  to  do  to  get  through  that  experience  and  to  be  in  politics  while  I 
was  there 

Right  off  the  bat  I  started  meeting  the  people  who  were  the  student 
leaders  who  had  been  elected  and  in  those  days  still  the  elected  student 
leadership  was  important  I  think  it  changed  probably  while  I  was 
there  and  began  to  change  probably  as  a  result  of  the  Vietnam  War  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  where  leadership  shifted  Leadership  went 
to  those  efforts  on  the  campuses  and  San  Jose  State  was  a  pretty 
radical  campus  When  I  started  it  wasn  t  but  by  the  time  I  left  it  was 
being  radicalized  it  wasn  t  really  radical  but  it  was  a  place  where  a  lot 
of  demonstrations  occurred  during  the  Vietnam  War  and  it  became 
radicalized  I  think  not  quite  as  much  as  San  Francisco  State 
[University]  but  along  those  lines  San  Francisco  State  had  [S  I  ] 
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Hayakawa  to  deal  with  and  there  was  not  the  same  similar  kind  of 
personality  at  San  Jose  State  where  you  could  compete  I  mean  we 
had  somebody  you  could  attack  He  was  such  an  easy  target  And 
Berkeley  too  you  know  I  mean  the  three  universities  I  don  t 
remember  Stanford  [University]  as  ever  being  very  involved  in  it  but 
the  other  major  universities  in  the  Bay  Area  were 

So  anyway  before  all  that  when  I  go  to  college  and  during  the 
time  that  I  m  in  college  but  when  I  go  to  college  there  s  just 
beginning  to  be  some  new  kinds  of  thinking  One  of  the  things  that 
had  happened  was  that  there  were  political  parties  on  campuses  and 
they  were  internal  political  parties  for  the  campus  One  had  just  been 
organized  at  San  Jose  State  it  was  called  Students  for  Progress  Unity 
and  Responsibility  SPUR,  and  I  sort  of  latched  onto  that  The  student 
body  president  and  all  the  Council  were  members  of  that  party  and  had 
just  been  elected  for  the  very  first  time 

I  sort  of  started  as  a  freshman  They  were  seniors  but  they 
didn  t  have  much  truck  with  me  but  I  got  involved  in  the  party 
apparatus  and  I  decided  I  didn  t  really  want  to  get  elected  to  office 
right  away  that  I  wanted  to  wait  but  at  the  same  time  I  knew  that  there 
would  be  big  risks  in  doing  that  because  a  lot  of  kids  that  went  to  San 
Jose  State  came  from  Campbell  where  I  d  just  been  So  there  was  a 
lot  of  people  probably  could  have  gotten  elected  at  the  beginning  but 
I  didn  t  want  to  do  it  I  had  some  sort  of  thought  in  mind  that  well  I  d 
better  pay  attention  academically  a  little  bit  just  to  see  what  the  lay  of 
the  land  is  here 
You  were  just  getting  started 

Right  right  And  I  didn  t  live  on  campus  This  is  mostly  a  commuter 
campus  I  didn  t  have  the  money  for  that  at  least  in  the  beginning  so  I 
lived  at  home  and  commuted  and  really  got  sort  of  involved  in  the 
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politics  of  the  school  then  I  was  also  taken  by  the  academics  and 
again  history  philosophy  in  particular  interested  me  by  this  time  I 
was  kind  of  interested  in  those  subjects  as  we  marched  along 

By  the  time  I  got  to  my  junior  year  I  was  much  more  involved  and 
here  s  where  I  sort  began  to  put  together  a  structure  for  this  party  This 
party  was  still  getting  people  elected  and  still  had  the  majority  on  the 
Student  Council  and  you  know  there  were  issues  The  issues  were  a 
little  substantive  housing  issues  such  as  that  and  underneath  it  all  was 
this  sort  of  bubbling  attitude  toward  civil  rights  and  the  war  The  war 
is  more  immediate  because  kids  are  getting  drafted  and  so  kids  are 
thinking  about  it  So  I  sort  of  become  the  head  of  the  political  party  as 
time  moves  along 

I  met  right  on  that  very  first  day  a  really  good  friend  of  mine  His 
was  name  was  Sam  Obregon  Sam  was  the  head  of  the  party  when  I 
got  there  as  a  freshman  Sam  s  a  really  interesting  guy  and  he  also  is 
important  a  lot  later  m  my  life  in  that  his  grandfather  was  the  president 
of  Mexico  and  so  he  brings  on  a  whole  different  appreciation  of 
what  s  going  on  here  Sam  was  political  but  he  s  distant  and  sort  of 
aristocratic  in  a  lot  of  ways  and  he  was  more  interested  in  the  United 
Nations  And  he  eventually  was  the  secretary  The  model  United 
Nations  he  was  the  head  of  So  he  was  interested  in  those  things  but 
he  had  a  pretty  practical  sense  about  him  m  terms  of  politics  and  he  s 
sort  of  the  bridge  between  me  the  new  young  guys  and  the  guys  who 
are  already  there  He  II  talk  to  me  and  so  we  learn  a  lot  I  learn  a  lot 
that  way 

Meantime  the  campus  is  really  divided  politically  into  two  groups 
There  s  the  fraternities  and  then  there  is  the  independents  and  the 
independents  most  of  the  campus  of  course  are  people  that  are 
commuters  But  they  d  just  built  the  first  dormitories  and  so  the 
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independents  are  created  And  the  head  of  the  independents  is  this 
John  Hendricks  that  I  mentioned  before  So  the  fraternities  never 
really  get  much  of  a  clue  about  the  politics  of  it  They  don  t  care 
much  you  know  And  I  figured  by  bringing  them  all  together  into  one 
party  my  party  SPUR  we  can  hang  onto  this  power  that  we  wanted 
and  we  can  do  things  with  it 

So  I  sort  of  make  arrangements  and  deals  between  the  two  forces 
that  are  out  there  John  s  really  willing  He  s  the  head  of  the 
independents  and  he  sees  it  as  a  real  opportunity  to  bring  the 
independents  in  the  dorms  which  are  roughly  votewise  about  the 
same  size  as  the  voting  population  in  the  fraternities  Fraternities  are 
still  really  powerful  and  popular  when  I  was  there 

So  that  works  out  for  a  couple  of  years  and  as  time  goes  along 
eventually  it  s  been  a  long  time  since  I  ve  held  office  I  finally  decide 
it  s  about  time  that  I  did  and  I  start  off  by  getting  appointed  to  the 
Student  Council  The  hero  of  the  moment  is  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Bill  Hauck  Bill  Hauck  when  I  first  really  recall  him  had  been  elected 
vice  president  under  SPUR  he  s  one  of  the  fraternity  slots  He 
becomes  vice  president  of  the  student  body  and  he  doesn  t  get  along 
with  the  president  at  all  and  the  president  is  somebody  that  we  didn  t 
elect  he  s  somebody  from  a  different  party  and  I  m  pretty  upset  about 
that 

What  happens  is  that  Bill  s  best  friend  is  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Judd  Clark  and  Judd  and  Bill  continue  to  be  friends  throughout  their 
lives  They  are  best  friends  forever  for  their  whole  lives  and  they 
were  then  And  m  some  ways  Judd  is  the  more  thoughtful  He  s 
smarter  than  Bill  for  one  thing  but  he  s  more  thoughtful  and  he  has  an 
agenda  He  s  got  a  great  sense  of  humor  Bill  does  not  have  a  great 
sense  of  humor  But  Bill  does  have  charisma  he  s  able  to  speak 
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people  like  him  he  s  distant  He  kind  of  reminds  you  of  a 
Washingtonian  figure  sort  of  at  arm  s  length  looks  good  on  a  horse 
stuff  like  that  [laughter]  While  Judd  is  a  nicer  guy  than  Hamilton  ever 
was  but  maybe  Lafayette  was  a  better  way  to  describe  him  and  he  s 
also  thoughtful  And  Judd  s  ready  to  make  a  deal  anytime  and  Bill  is 
not  He  s  Washingtonian  so  he  just  stays  away  from  everything 
I  m  really  pissed  and  I  m  going  to  run  for  vice  president  I 
remember  when  I  decided  to  run  my  other  friend  Sam  Obregon — 
we  re  all  friends  everybody  s  involved  here — and  my  other  friend 
Sam  Obregon  is  sitting  off  to  the  side  and  is  head  of  the  model  United 
Nations  He  asked  me  to  be  the  deputy  I  agree  He  fires  me  though 
because  he  says  I  m  too  involved  m  becoming  vice  president  It  s  the 
only  thing  I  ever  got  fired  at  except  for  the  Winchester  Mystery 
House  So  I  m  pretty  pissed  at  that  for  a  while 

But  anyway  I  remember  we  went  off  to  a  convention  somewhere 
and  they  called  me  Judd  called  me  not  Bill  Judd  called  me  and  said 
Bill  had  agreed  that  he  would  run  on  SPUR  s  ticket  and  that  he  wanted 
me  to  be  vice  president  of  course  he  wasn  t  going  to  get  the 
endorsement  of  SPUR  without  me  So  there  are  lots  of  very  plain 
reasons  why  he  needed  me  but  I  remember  that  and  that  meant  I 
would  get  elected  We  campaigned  together  and  stuff  like  that  but  it  s 
always  been  an  interesting  relationship  It  is  even  today 

So  we  got  elected  and  I  got  elected  vice  president  and  all  of  the 
ticket  got  elected  It  s  sort  of  a  high  point  in  SPUR  s  life  So  it  was 
virtually  unanimous  and  we  could  do  anything  we  wanted  and  we  did 
We  did  a  lot  of  stuff  which  was  good  for  students  but  not  much  in  the 
way  of  real  bothered  them  which  was  the  war  and  civil  rights  as  it 

began  to  loom  on  the  horizon  And  in  the  following  year  I  became 
student  body  president 
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Which  year  was  this9 

I  become  president  in  Must  take  over  in  the  beginning  of  the 
academic  year  in  63 
So  your  senior  year 

September  Yeah  but  I  ve  skimped  on  units  so  I  m  going  to  have  to 
go  an  extra  semester  at  the  end  But  anyway  that  s  where  I  am 
Another  character  enters  the  scene  here  his  name  is  Bob  Pisano 
and  Bob  is  another  guy  from  San  Jose  from  Santa  Clara  County 
Bob  s  family  they  re  Italian  and  Bob  s  family  is  in  the  construction 
business  underground  construction  They  re  in  the  construction 
business  and  they  re  related  to  the  Caputos  and  they  re  related  to  all 
the  other  Italians  that  are  sort  of  running  things  The  Caputos  are 
people  that  run  the  county  government  and  Uncle  Dan  is  the  head  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  also  head  of  Caputo  Construction 
Company  which  has  been  building  the  freeways  through  San  Jose 
about  that  time  and  then  there  s  the  mafia  element  off  to  the  side  The 
Pisanos  and  the  Caputos  actually  are  old  families  that  came  as  part  of 
this  sort  of  peasant  immigration  that  took  place  in  the  twenties  and 
thirties  that  upset  my  parents  but  they  re  settled  and  they  own  the  land 
now  and  now  they  re  moving  on 

Bob  is  a  little  short  guy  and  he  is  my  closest  fnend  during  this 
period  when  we  met  m  college  He  was  student  body  president  at  the 
other  high  school  in  the  Campbell  district  just  after  I  was  and  so  we 
established  a  really  close  friendship  and  relationship  Bob  becomes 
my  vice  president  and  then  Joe  Hendricks  the  guy  from  the 
independents  the  son  of  the  woman  who  taught  me  drama  in  grammar 
school  is  right  behind  Bob  and  becomes  his  vice  president,  and  all  of 
us  sort  of  stick  together  m  politics  We  used  to  be  known  when  we 
got  to  Sacramento  it  was  called  the  San  Jose  State  Mafia  because  we 
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were  all  together  and  we  all  wanted  to  do  everything  at  the  same  time 
and  we  re  very  identifiable 

The  first  person  actually  to  come  to  Sacramento  was  Judd  though 
Judd  Clark  and  Judd  came  on  a  Coro  internship  program  and  Judd 
comes  and  he  works  for  the  Revenue  and  Taxation  Committee  I 
forget  the  name  of  the  chair  but  it  was  a  Republican  and  [Jesse  M  ] 
Unruh  was  the  Speaker  and  Judd  s  job  was  to  watch  him  I  m  student 
body  president  about  this  same  period  so  I  m  interested  m  what  s 
going  in  Sacramento  Bill  becomes  president  of  the  state  university — 
state  college  then — the  State  College  Student  Body  Presidents 
Association  Of  course  I  want  to  do  the  same  I  want  to  be  president 
too  and  I  lose  by  one  vote  the  following  year  which  really  pissed  me 
off  I  was  really  pissed  because  I  don  t  like  to  lose 

But  Bill  won  of  course  and  his  Washingtonian  sort  of  view  of  life 
and  serves  in  that  capacity  and  is  often  testifying  here  in  Sacramento 
and  of  course  he  became  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  He  s 
still  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  think  but  I  don  t  think  he  s  chairman 
anymore 

[End  Tape  2  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  2  Side  B] 

CASTANEDA  OK 

LARSON  Judd  like  I  said  comes  up  here  first  to  Sacramento  and  goes  through 
the  Coro  Program  He  was  asked  by  the  Speaker  I  think  to  sort  of  be 
a  watchdog  for  this  Republican  and  he  really  helps  him  out  This 
Republican  s  a  moderate  who  s  in  a  tough  district  the  right  wing 
doesn  t  like  him  and  so  the  Democrats  are  determined  to  keep  him 
alive  and  of  course  he  s  going  to  vote  for  the  Democrats  So  Judd  his 
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job  is  to  kind  of  watch  for  him  and  he  goes  from  being  a  fellow  to 
being  an  employee  and  becomes  the  head  of  that  committee  And  then 
when  Bill  s  time  is  up  he  also  gets  into  the  Coro  Foundation  what  do 
you  know  and  goes  through  that  bit  and  finally  ends  up  m  Sacramento 
with  Judd  and  they  re  back  together  again 

Meantime  I  m  coming  along  and  beginning  to  really  hear  the 
rumblings  about  the  war  and  what  s  going  to  happen  with  that  and  so  I 
think  the  mam  thing  that  happened  while  I  was  president  I  did  a 
lot  We  built  the  Student  Union  got  the  bond  passed  to  build  the 
College  Union  which  was  the  largest  vote  ever  to  take  place  on  any 
campus  It  was  over  10  000  students  that  voted  It  was  controversial 
I  mean  it  shouldn  t  have  been 
Because  of  fees  and  that  sort  of  thing? 

Yes  It  was  the  first  time  that  anybody  had  done  that  successfully 
There  d  been  an  effort  before  it  didn  t  come  off  they  didn  t  have  the 
election  So  finally  it  came  to  me  to  actually  do  the  election  and  it 
was  really  controversial  and  it  was  so  stupid  I  mean  the  commuters 
were  against  it  The  independents  and  the  fraternities  were  for  it  It 
should  have  been  the  reverse  because  what  it  really  meant  was  you  d 
have  a  lot  more  opportunity  for  the  commuters  and  for  the  kids  who 
don  t  live  on  the  campus  to  have  something  in  their  community 
That  s  the  way  it  works  and  no  amount  of  telling  people  this  helped 
The  commuters  were  sure  they  were  being  robbed  and  they  were 
determined  to  vote  against  it  Out  of  that  10  000  votes  it  only  won  by 
88  votes  It  was  really  a  pretty  good  triumph  for  me  I  mean  I  still 
look  back  at  that  as  being  a  pretty  good  deal 
You  mentioned  earlier  that  while  you  were  student  body  president  I 
think  you  introduced  Richard  Nixon  on  the  campus 
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Yes  right  I  don  t  remember  where  it  is  I  think  it  was  as  vice 
president  but  he  came  to  campus  I  think  he  was  running  for  governor 
Could  that  be  right9  When  did  he  run  for  governor9 
589 

No  It  might  have  been  after  that  He  might  not  have  been  running 
When  did  [Edmund  G  Pat  ]  Brown  win9  When  did  that  election  take 
place9  62  is  when  the 

I  m  sure  there  s  a  very  good  reference  back  in  here  somewhere 

He  s  beaten  by  Brown  the  second  time  It  s  whenever  Brown  s  second 

term 

I  can  look  it  up 

Now  that  you  talk  about  it  I  remember  it  Maybe  when  he  was 

running  for  something  else  or  maybe  he  was  campaigning  for 

somebody  He  came  to  Morris  Daley  Auditorium  and  I  introduced 

him  there  That  s  a  great  book  by  the  way  about  Warren  Some  of 

my  heroes  Warren  and  Johnson 

Did  you  get  a  chance  to  meet  Johnson  too9 

No  I  mean  Hiram  Johnson 

OK  I  knew  that  Hiram  Johnson  because  you  ve  talked  that 

But  back  to  Nixon  So  you  introduced  him  Did  you  get  a  chance 
to  talk  to  him9 

Not  much  He  was  just  going  to  go  speak  and  he  didn  t  really  want  to 
talk  to  anybody  So  I  introduced  him  I  don  t  know  why  I  would  do 
that  I  thought  I  was  vice  president  That  made  sense  to  me  But  it 
was  somewhere  m  there  and  it  might  have  been  he  wasn  t  running  for 
anything  it  might  have  been  he  just  came  to  the  campus  to  talk  but  he 
wasn  t  anything  at  the  time  I  remembered  it  as  running  for  governor 
but  now  that  might  not  have  been  the  case  It  might  have  been  after 
that  when  he  was  making  a  comeback  one  of  his  many  comebacks 
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OK  But  this  would  have  been 

I  was  vice  president  in  62  Whatever  he  was  doing  in  62 
All  right  And  then  you  graduate  in  what  63? 

No  64 

OK  In  that  last  year  you  had  lost  out  on  the  election  for  student  body 
president  then  Is  that  right9  You  lost  by  one  vote9 
Oh  no  that  was  not  for  president  That  was  for  head  of  the  student 
body  for  the  university  whatever  they  called  it  the  Student  Body 
Presidents  Association  which  was  the  group  of  all  the  presidents  It  s 
the  first  time  I  came  to  Sacramento  I  mean  that  I  came  to  the  campus 
It  was  a  very  different  place  I  was  just  thinking  about  that  as  I  was 
walking  down  the  walkway  I  was  thinking  when  I  was  here  in  the 
sixties  this  was  just  flat  and  there  were  no  trees  That  s  what  I 
remember  the  most  about  it 
Because  they  re  very  proud  of  their  trees 

Yeah  Well  they  should  be  But  it  was  just  empty  flat  land  New 
school 

When  you  were  talking  about  the  [Student]  Union  I  thought  about  the 
Union  here  because  it  went  through  a  similar  situation  later 

So  is  there  anything  else  we  should  talk  about  in  terms  of  San  Jose 
State9 

Of  course  it  was  really  something  when  Kennedy  died,  which  was 
while  I  was  president  That  was  something  you  don  t  forget  of  course 
The  campus  just  was  just  shocked  I  mean  I  don  t  think  there  are 
words  to  describe  it  I  mean  it  s  not  hackneyed  but  all  the  words  have 
been  said  about  how  people  felt  at  the  time  and  certainly  it  was  no 
different  there  Like  I  said  before  I  really  had  become  a  Kennedyite  m 
that  very  short  period  of  time  from  the  point  where  I  met  him 
originally  My  aunt  way  back  when  had  said  I  think  you  ought  to  pay 
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attention  to  this  guy  It  was  while  I  was  in  college  and  it  was  April 
and  it  was  Easter  break  and  she  and  I  had  gone  to  the  ranch  to  study, 
basically  and  she  said  You  ought  to  take  some  time  off  and  go  see 
this  guy 

And  I  said  Well  he  s  a  Catholic  He  s  not  going  to  win 
She  said  I  think  he  s  got  some  stuff  that  really  he  has  to  offer 
Then  I  remembered  I  d  been  impressed  by  him  in  the  prior  election 
when  he  had  run  against  [Estes]  Kefauver  Adlai  Stevenson  had  had 
an  open  election  I  don  t  know  why  but  he  did  have  an  open  election 
balloting  for  the  vice  president  and  Kennedy  decided  to  take  a  whack 
at  that  and  Kefauver  had  all  the  votes  Kefauver  was  supposed  to  get 
it  and  all  of  a  sudden  Kennedy  came  on  like  a  steamroller  and  really 
became  known  He  s  lucky  he  didn  t  win  I  m  not  sure  he  wanted  to 
win  but  he  really  got  his  name  out  there  and  that  s  the  first  time 
anybody  took  him  seriously  I  think 

And  then  as  the  next  election  was  coming  up  and  he  was  running 
against  [Lyndon  B  ]  Johnson  it  s  a  pretty  easy  I  mean  first  when  I 
met  him  in  April  when  he  came  through  or  what  happened  just  for 
the  record  was  that  my  aunt  had  said  to  me  You  ought  to  go  see  this 
guy  and  I  sort  of  disdained  it  but  at  the  last  moment  said  OK  1 11 
go  do  it  And  it  was  like  six  or  six  thirty  in  the  morning  and  it  was  a 
typical  mid  or  spring  morning  That  is  fog  to  the  ground  you  know 
It  was  really  cold  and  damp 

And  when  I  got  down  to  the  depot  I  didn  t  see  anybody  there  and 
looked  out  across  the  tracks  and  way  off  in  the  distance  saw  a  little 
clutch  of  people  and  there  was  a  nun  m  the  group  and  I  figured  that 
had  to  be  the  place  How  stereotypes  govern  us 

So  I  went  out  to  see  him  and  I  went  out  to  the  tracks  and  sure 
enough  they  said  this  was  where  he  was  going  to  show  up  There 
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weren  t  more  than  eight  or  ten  people  there  at  that  hour  Pretty  soon 
this  tram  came  chugging  by  and  he  was  standing  out  on  the  back 
platform  by  himself  and  the  tram  stopped  right  where  we  were  and  he 
looked  down  and  he  started  to  laugh  at  this  little  group  this  early  in  the 
morning  He  made  some  jokes  about  it  He  got  off  the  train  because  it 
didn  t  make  any  sense  to  talk  from  on  high  and  came  around  and 
talked  to  us  all 

I  remember  he  looked  really  thin  and  short  and  was  wearing  a  blue 
sort  of  pinstriped  gray  blue  gray  kind  of  suit  that  didn  t  impress  me 
much  and  he  was  white  as  snow  He  shook  my  hand  and  I  thought 
That  is  the  weakest  handshake  I  ve  ever  had  in  my  life  How  s  this 
guy  ever  going  to  make  it7  But  then  I  listened  to  him  a  little  bit  and 
he  made  some  sense  to  me  and  I  thought  to  myself  Well  we  11  see 
how  it  goes 

It  raised  real  questions  m  my  mind  It  was  hard  for  me  to  be  for 
Johnson  because  I  knew  a  lot  about  I  mean  his  record  was  never 
secret  and  he  always  had  a  language  And  he  always  spoke  with  a 
Texas  accent  which  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  take  as  a  young  kid  It 
took  me  awhile  to  learn  that  that  sort  of  stuff  doesn  t  matter 

But  at  any  rate  he  got  back  on  the  train  and  chugged  out  into  the 
fog  Then  in  November  I  saw  him  the  day  before  the  election  when  he 
came  to  San  Jose  The  day  before  the  election  he  spent  in  California 
and  by  then  it  looked  as  if  he  could  win  He  really  was  close  And 
certainly  the  San  Jose  State  kids  really  wanted  him  to  win  By  that 
time  I  d  been  converted  He  came  by  and  I  remember  that  it  had  been 
raining  and  the  streets  were  clean  and  it  was  in  November  of  course 
and  the  clouds  had  just  lifted  enough  so  that  this  sort  of  sun  came 
through  the  clouds  and  it  sort  of  bronzed  everything  just  as  his  car 
came  around  the  comer  and  there  were  at  this  meeting  instead  of  the 
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eight  original  ones  that  I  was  with  there  were  thousands  of  people  in 
the  mam  Central  Plaza  Park 
Quite  a  contrast 

Yeah  quite  a  contrast  It  was  the  mam  Central  Plaza  Park  in  San  Jose 
The  place  was  packed  as  I  remember  it  and  everybody  was  screaming 
and  yelling  and  he  came  around  the  comer  He  was  standing  on  the 
back  of  this  car  and  people  were  holding  onto  him  and  he  was  so 
enjoying  himself  He  just  looked  like  he  was  having  a  ball  I  m  not 
sure  he  was  given  what  history  says  about  his  health  and  so  forth  but 
he  looked  like  it  And  he  was  tan  and  then  this  bronze  light  off  him 
just  reflected  through  his  red  hair  I  remember  I  remember  his  shoes 
His  shoes  were  beautiful  shoes  He  was  wearing  this  green  suit  that 
was  just  perfect  And  it  was  just  such  a  contrast  with  everything  I  d 
seen  before  what  I  d  seen  with  him  originally  You  could  see  he  was 
going  I  mean  you  felt  this  guy  s  going  to  win  and  you  really 
wanted  to  go  vote  for  him  So  it  wasn  t  the  last  time  I  saw  him  but 
those  are  the  two  most  important  times  that  I  saw  him 
And  that  s  when  you  really  felt  more  like  a  Democrat  than  a 
Republican? 

I  think  I  began  probably  the  first  time  I  saw  him  to  change  I  mean  I 
was  changing  during  that  whole  time  My  aunt  knew  for  example 
when  she  said  You  should  go  see  this  guy  she  knew  that  I  was  a 
Democrat  but  I  wasn  t  enthusiastic  yet  I  was  getting  there  but  as  the 
war  heated  up  I  became  more  Democratic  and  then  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement  really  solidified  it  I  mean  I  was  determined  I  mean  I 
couldn  t  have  been  anything  else  but  a  Democrat  after  the  Civil  Rights 
Movement 

And  then  you  graduated  in  64  and  then  you  end  up 
Then  I  went  to  law  school  for  a  little  while 
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Which  would  be  natural  I  guess  if  you  re  thinking  politics 
Yeah  um  hmm  I  went  to  Hastings  [College  of  the  Law]  And  after 
about  a  semester  of  that  I  decided  I  don  t  want  to  do  this  anymore  I 
figured  out  that  what  I  really  wanted  to  do  was  not  particularly  the  law 
but  I  mean  it  was  really  a  really  interesting  school  because  it  was  in 
the  beginning  decades  of  its  rise  to  becoming  a  really  good  law  school 
I  mean  it  was  recognized  then  as  being  one  It  was  founded  on  a 
principle  that  all  these  old  professors  from  around  the  country  who 
wrote  all  the  books  [William]  Prosser  on  torts  and  stuff  like  that 
would  come  here  and  teach  would  come  to  that  school  and  teach  so 
you  could  actually  You  d  have  as  your  teacher  as  a  first  year 
student  the  guys  who  really  were  writing  the  law  Some  were  prior 
federal  judges  There  were  some  Supreme  Court  justices  from  the 
State  Supreme  Court  who  had  retired  Prosser  was  there  and  there  was 
a  guy  on  real  estate  that  I  forget  what  his  name  was 

I  remember  Prosser  above  all  others  because  he  was  so  impressive 
And  I  remember  what  he  did  to  me  He  sort  of  contributed  to  the  idea 
What  was  the  It  was  called  The  Paper  Chase  I  think  when  it 
finally  made  it  to  the  screen  I  was  just  so  vividly  into  that  film 
because  it  was  exactly  Well  I  mean  I  saw  the  negative  side  of 
what  was  going  on  when  I  experienced  it  because  what  he  did  was 
he  d  come  mto  a  room  Prosser  would  come  into  the  room  and  he 
always  wore  a  red  rose  or  a  carnation  and  he  always  wore  a  dark  blue 
suit  and  he  had  this  really  white  shining  hair  and  he  d  come  in  and 
with  almost  total  disdain  this  was  first  year  students  so  almost  total 
disdain  and  he  d  just  sit  He  wouldn  t  talk  There  s  no  lecturing  here 
He  had  two  three  hundred  students  and  he  would  just  start  naming 
people  and  ask  them  to  give  you  the  case  And  no  one  could  present  a 
case  very  well  at  least  in  my  experience  but  he  handled  them 
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differently  and  it  sort  of  depended  what  his  mood  was  And  when  my 
turn  finally  came  he  asked  me  to  present  the  case  and  I  started  to 
present  the  case  and  he  asked  me  to  speak  louder  Well  that  was  an 
insult  in  the  first  place  but  I  did  And  he  asked  me  again  to  speak 
louder  and  I  really  was  belting  it  out  and  he  says  I  still  can  t  hear 
you  Sit  down  and  that  s  the  last  time  he  ever  talked  to  me  I  was 
really  offended  by  that  and  insulted  and  hurt 

So  I  think  that  my  mental  conclusion  was  that  I  didn  t  really  want  to 
be  a  lawyer  much  anyway  I  really  wanted  to  be  a  judge  I  would  have 
liked  to  have  been  a  judge  and  I  think  I  would  have  been  a  good  one 
but  I  didn  t  want  to  go  through  this  shit  for  the  rest  of  my  time 

So  at  about  the  middle  part  of  the  first  year  I  left  and  went  back  to 
San  Jose  and  went  into  the  graduate  program  there  in  history 
What  did  you  major  in'? 

Political  science  Philosophy  and  political  science  with  a  minor  in 
history  And  when  I  went  to  graduate  school  it  s  the  first  time  I  really 
concentrated  on  academics  and  I  just  loved  it  I  just  had  the  most  fun 
in  my  whole  academic  career  the  most  fun  I  ever  had  was  in  graduate 
school  m  that  year  or  so  when  I  was  getting  a  master  s  I  just  loved 
what  I  was  doing  I  liked  every  part  of  it  I  loved  the  writing  I  liked 
the  research  I  liked  the  subject  matter  Sort  of  by  that  time  you  sort  of 
get  into  the  tnviata  of  history  and  I  loved  that 

I  had  professors  who  Let  s  see  My  master  s  professor 
Burdick  was  his  name  He  was  Eugene  Burdick  s  cousin  Eugene 
Burdick  was  an  author  in  that  period  He  wrote  The  Ugly  American 
Professor  Burdick  was  a  fascinating  man  He  was  chairman  of  the 
department  from  time  to  time  and  he  just  had  settled  in  here  at  San 
Jose  and  he  was  doing  this  thing  there  but  he  must  have  had  other 
connections  because  he  always  had  interesting  things  going  on  He 
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was  a  specialist  as  I  recall  it  in  one  particular  German  Panzer 
Division  and  he  knew  everything  about  this  division  where  it  was 
going  and  he  wrote  books  on  it  and  he  wrote  everything  on  it 

But  he  also  must  have  been  a  lot  of  other  things  too  because  when 
we  got  around  finally  to  my  master  s  thesis  and  I  was  trying  to  decide 
what  to  write  on  and  so  forth  he  had  a  story  for  me  that  he  wanted  me 
to  explore  which  was,  there  was  a  famous  letter  or  telegram  called  the 
Zimmerman  telegram  and  Barbara  Tuchman  had  just  written  a  book 
about  it  and  he  didn  t  agree  with  what  she  had  written  He  said  there 
were  a  lot  of  facts  that  she  either  didn  t  know  about  or  didn  t  look  at 
and  so  he  suggested  that  I  go  after  it  Well  that  sounded  kind  of  like  a 
lot  of  fim 

So  I  did  all  this  sort  of  basic  normal  kinds  of  research  through  all 
the  literature  that  was  available  and  he  said  Oh  that  s  not  quite 
enough  You  ve  got  to  take  it  from  a  different  perspective  And  he 
said  I  think  that  I  have  access  to  immigration  papers  and  so  forth  that 
show  a  different  story  And  so  he  gave  me  all  his  stuff 

Meantime  Woodrow  Wilson  s  paper  were  still  Fifty  years 
hadn  t  passed  since  his  death  so  they  were  still  kind  of  locked  up  but 
he  kind  of  knew  what  was  in  them  but  he  couldn  t  document  that  and 
so  we  couldn  t  use  some  of  that  information  But  my  friend  Sam 
Obregon,  who  s  still  my  friend  General  Obregon  was  a  factor  here 
He  was  a  warlord  at  the  time  of  the  Zimmerman  telegram  It  was 
before  he  was  president  And  of  course  General  Obregon  s  really  an 
important  figure  in  post  revolutionary  [Mexico]  He  s  the  first 
president  who  actually  lives  through  his  term  at  least  the  first  term 
and  he  s  also  the  first  president  that  puts  together  the  PRI  So  it  s  from 
his  time  on  that  you  count  modem  Mexican  history  And  he  s  a  really 
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interesting  man  and  Sam  knows  all  about  him  because  it  s  his 
grandfather 

In  the  meantime  while  I  m  doing  this  paper  Sam  s  uncle  becomes 
the  governor  of  some  northern  province  What  s  the  one  that  s  right 
next  to  our  border9  I  think  it  s  [Sonora] 

I  could  start  guessing  but  I  don  t  know 

I  think  it  s  that  one  And  so  Sam  gets  invited  to  the  inauguration  and 
so  I  asked  him  Since  the  Obregon  family  is  still  influential,  see  if  it  s 
possible  to  get  some  more  information  out  of  these  folks  and  he  just 
runs  up  against  the  wall  There  s  nobody  going  to  talk  to  him  or  me  or 
anybody  from  the  United  States  but  I  mean  it  was  sort  of  an 
interesting  effort 
Yeah  what  a  connection 

And  in  the  course  of  all  that  Sam  tells  me  about  his  grandfather  from 
the  family  side  and  it  s  a  really  interesting  story  because  he  says  that 
his  father  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  general  and  he  had  gone  through 
this  revolution  and  this  is  the  bloody  awful  temble  thing  you  know 
I  mean  everybody  kills  everybody  and  there  s  really  not  many  people 
left  standing  by  the  time  they  finally  decide  they  ve  got  to  settle  down 
and  they  just  can  t  be  warlords  forever  and  they  ve  got  to  stop  this 
And  most  of  the  warlords  are  pretty  well  dead  by  this  point  but  they 
finally  sort  of  unite  behind  Obregon  Of  course,  his  mam  platform  is 
he  s  going  to  take  land  away  from  the  church  and  redistribute  the  land 

So  he  gets  whatever  elected  put  in  office,  sort  of  an  election  I 
guess  it  s  the  best  that  they  had  had  up  to  that  time  And  he  gets  put 
into  office  and  he  starts  these  reforms  and  he  goes  to  Mexico  City  and 
becomes  president  at  the  palace  His  oldest  son  almost  immediately 
falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  a  Protestant  missionary  who  s  in 
Mexico  City  He  s  a  bishop  The  son  will  have  nothing  to  do  I 
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mean  the  son  will  not  reconsider  He  will  not  do  anything  else  And 
Obregon  says  I  can  t  take  the  land  away  from  I  just  can  t  have 
these  two  crises  in  my  life  and  you  just  can  t  do  that  or  you  have  to  go 
into  exile 

So  his  son  picks  up  and  moves  to  Texas  goes  across  the  river  and 
that  s  where  Sam  is  bom  as  the  oldest  son  and  his  father  never  goes 
back  And  Sam  s  always  curious  but  is  never  really  involved  in  the 
family 

Then  of  course  the  general  makes  it  through  his  first  term  and  then 
goes  back  to  what  he  was  doing  before  I  think  he  was  originally  kind 
of  a  general  store  operator  in  the  northern  provinces  when  he  became  a 
general  and  he  goes  back  to  that  He  was  by  the  way  a  very  good 
general  and  it  s  probably  why  he  survived  He  usually  won  his  battles 
and  he  also  was  pretty  good  at  political  alliances  which  probably  kept 
him  alive 

But  at  any  rate  finally  the  thing  starts  to  fall  apart  again  and  he 
gets  reelected  president  after  there  s  another  guy  in  between  him  and 
his  second  term  and  on  his  way  to  Mexico  City  to  become  president 
the  second  time  he  was  assassinated  by  a  priest 

So  Sam  s  family  is  very  important  Sam  tells  me  and  it  s  really 
interesting  because  Sam  says  to  me  there  aren  t  very  many  Obregons 
in  the  United  States  and  he  proves  it  to  me  by  you  know  we  11  go  to  a 
festival  a  Mexican  festival  annual  event  of  some  sort  and  he  11  walk 
into  the  place  and  somebody  will  ask  him  who  he  is  or  something  like 
that  because  they  haven  t  seen  him  and  he  11  tell  them  and  that  just 
changes  The  vibrations  change  in  the  place  People  start  giving 
him  things  I  don  t  think  they  do  that  anymore  but  that  s  what  it  was 
when  I  was  a  kid  So  anyway  he  s  really  interesting 
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So  as  part  of  my  master  s  thesis  I  get  interested  in  that  part  too  So 
it  all  falls  into  place  But  Burdick  gives  me  all  this  documentation 
from  Immigration  Service  and  from  the  War  Department  and  from  the 
Foreign  Service  which  says  basically  that  there  s  a  whole  lot  more 
going  on  The  thesis  which  isn  t  in  my  master  s  which  isn  t  I  don  t 
think  well  proven  but  could  certainly  serve  I  think  you  could  do  a 
lot  more  with  it  now  because  there  s  more  information  Certainly 
Wilson  s  papers  are  available 

And  it  is  basically  that  what  happened  really  was  that  Mexico 
accepted  the  terms  of  the  German  government  and  was  willing  to  do 
guerilla  operations  and  raise  hell  in  the  United  States  but  a  whole  lot 
of  spies  tried  to  give  information  to  groups  that  were  in  the  United 
States  and  most  of  those  people  who  were  pretty  inadequate  at  what 
they  were  trying  to  do  the  spy  business  was  just  about  as  stupid  as  it  is 
today  and  they  failed  to  They  didn  t  cross  the  border  They  got 
caught  And  so  that  Wilson  knew  what  was  happening  way  before  it 
sort  of  became  public  and  he  determined  pretty  quickly  that  he  was 
just  going  to  ignore  it 

Well  of  course  the  Mexican  government  denied  all  that  It  didn  t 
happen  It  s  too  outrageous  to  think  that  they  would  have  but  they 
actually  had  According  to  this  documentation  these  spies  coming 
across  the  border  they  got  interrogated  by  our  immigration  people  and 
were  I  mean  it  s  ahead  of  the  story  and  they  knew  about  it  so  I 
mean  there  s  just  a  lot  of  thoughts  And  then  it  goes  on  you  know  I 
mean  like  some  of  the  spies  apparently  lived  long  lives  and  the  United 
States  kept  up  visiting  them  There  was  a  woman  named  Vazere  who 
ended  up  in  Austria  and  the  ambassador  to  Austria  our  ambassador 
kept  visiting  her  I  think  to  pay  her  off  but  I  don  t  know  You  could 
never  tell  quite  what 
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So  you  finished  your  thesis  on  the  subject9 
I  did  I  did  right  Right  Then  I  finished  the  thesis  and  that  s  a 
breakpoint  in  my  life  which  is  probably  a  good  opportunity  to  stop 
but  what  happens  is  that  I  was  never  any  good  at  any  languages  and  I 
tried  I  mean  I  did  Italian  I  did  Russian  I  did  all  sorts  of  stuff  and  I 
never  could  make  it  And  so  I  still  had  my  language  requirement  for 
my  master  s  thesis  One  of  the  real  reasons  I  chose  to  go  into  the 
Peace  Corps  was  so  that  I  could  get  the  language  thing  out  of  the  way 

I  wasn  t  really  We  should  talk  about  this  more  next  time  I 
wasn  t  very  opposed  to  the  Vietnam  War  I  was  sort  of  neutral  Well 
neutral  s  not  the  right  word  People  accused  me  of  supporting  it  and  I 
wasn  t  quite  that  I  was  thoughtful  about  it  I  was  gray  about  it  I 
could  see  both  sides  I  think  it  s  very  hard  in  retrospect  to  appreciate 
that  because  remember  I  m  a  Democrat  now  and  I  m  a  real  liberal 
when  it  comes  to  social  issues  but  I  am  concerned  about  Communism 
and  I  m  concerned  about  what  s  going  on  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
China  and  Indochina  and  all  of  that  and  I  m  not  sure  about  what  s 
right  But  I  do  know  one  thing  and  that  is  that  going  into  the  Peace 
Corps  sounds  a  lot  more  positive  Certainly  I  could  do  some  good 
probably  more  good  there  than  harm  somewhere  else  and  I  really 
don  t  think  the  United  States  is  going  to  get  defeated  I  mean  I  have 
faith  in  what  the  country  s  doing 

Then  also  I  ve  got  to  learn  a  language  and  I  probably  couldn  t  do 
that  very  well  in  the  military  so  I  opt  for  the  Peace  Corps  And  when  I 
opt  for  the  Peace  Corps  they  assign  me  to  an  English  speaking 
country  And  then  Burdick  comes  back  and  we  re  on  assignment  in 
the  Peace  Corps  We  re  being  trained  in  Washington  D  C  which  is 
the  first  time  I  ve  ever  been  to  the  East  Coast  first  time  I  ve  ever  been 
to  Washington  so  there  s  lots  to  talk  about  there 
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But  m  the  meantime  Burdick  calls  me  and  makes  a  date  to  see  me 
in  Washington  He  s  a  colonel  in  the  Army  And  it  s  a  great  story 
about  what  happens  when  I  see  him  But  in  the  same  conversation  he 
also  says  well  the  committee  s  decided  to  waive  my  language 
requirement  since  that  s  not  going  to  happen  and  so  they  gave  me  my 
master  s  anyway 

Great  They  waived  it  because  you  were  going  into  the  Peace  Corps9 
Well  because  I  guess  that  I  d  done  enough  He  decided  that  I  d  done 
enough  But  then  he  wants  to  meet  with  me  and  that  s  a  really 
interesting  story  that  m  my  own  naivete  I  never  really  until  afterward 
I  never  understood  quite  what  was  happening 
Fantastic  That  s  interesting 
We  11  leave  a  hook  out  there 
It  s  definitely  a  hook  OK  Thank  you 


[End  Tape  2  SideB] 
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[Session  2  February  9  2004] 

[Begin  Tape  3  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  This  is  February  9th  continuing  our  interview  with  Mr  Steve  Larson 

We  left  off  when  you  were  going  to  Washington  to  interview  for  the 
Peace  Corps 

LARSON  I  had  been  accepted  and  I  was  going  to  go  to  training  at  Howard 

University  up  m  the  hills  in  Washington  D  C  I  chose  to  go  into  the 
Peace  Corps  for  a  lot  of  reasons  You  know  I  d  had  this  experience  with 
Sargent  Shriver  and  the  Peace  Corps  was  something  that  was  really 
interesting  and  exciting  to  me  I  thought  it  was  a  way  you  could  do 
something 

CASTANEDA  We  did  talk  about  the  Sargent  Shnver 

LARSON  As  I  noted  last  week  what  I  had  done  is  I  had  spent  some  time  with  him 
and  it  was  really  impressive  to  me  It  was  just  the  energy  that  he  had 
And  then  looking  back  at  it  I  feel  the  energy  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  had  generally,  and  being  a  college  student  being  a  student 
body  president  during  that  period  was  really  exciting  I  mean  you  don  t 
know  it  because  you  re  living  it  but  that  s  sort  of  what  Looking 
back  at  it  I  see  it  as  a  really  thrilling  time  in  my  life  anyway 
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So  you  know  you  had  the  inevitable  choices  that  you  had  to  make 
when  you  got  done  with  your  schooling  and  in  my  case  it  was  what  do 
you  do*7  I  was  finishing  up  a  master  s  in  history  and  I  didn  t  think  I 
could  go  directly  into  politics  I  had  to  do  something  I  had  to  either  go 
into  the  Peace  Corps  or  go  into  the  military  As  I  had  mentioned  before 
that  when  I  graduated  from  high  school  I  d  been  pretty  well  guaranteed 
of  a  position  at  Annapolis  or  West  Point  and  because  my  principal 
wouldn  t  recommend  it  I  didn  t  get  to  go  So  instead  I  went  to  San  Jose 
State  which  was  sort  of  the  neighborhood  university  and  that  was  a 
great  experience 

But  by  the  end  of  this  period  I  had  to  make  some  choices  In 
graduate  school  I  remember  there  were  lots  of  demonstrations  on 
campus  I  was  interested  but  I  think  I  was  more  interested  At  that 
time,  I  d  been  a  student  body  president  and  I  still  was  interested  in 
student  body  politics  because  a  lot  of  my  friends  were  getting  elected  to 
president  or  vice  president  or  something  or  other  so  I  was  interested 
During  this  period  I  eventually  got  appointed  to  be  a  graduate  rep  on 
the  Student  Council  and  things  like  that 

But  clearly  things  were  changing  and  the  war  was  heating  up  and 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  was  still  very  aggressive  and  we  all  felt  a 
part  of  it  but  it  seemed  like  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  was  moving 
To  me  it  seemed  like  it  was  moving  m  the  right  direction  I  mean  the 
way  history  describes  it  now  you  know  it  was  a  very  controversial  time 
but  I  don  t  think  that  was  as  much  a  controversy  on  the  campus  at  least 
in  California  as  the  Vietnam  War  was  That  really  was  and  there 
demonstrations  were  beginning  but  they  were  pretty  tame  in  the  period 
I  remember  the  Free  Speech  Movement  at  Berkeley  which  was  I 
think  a  little  later  actually  but  still  the  seeds  of  it  were  being  sown 
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Berkeley  Stanford  and  San  Jose  were  very  active  in  demonstrating 
against  the  Vietnam  War 

I  was  not  as  involved  in  that  I  had  real  qualms  I  mean  the  natural 
position  would  have  been  to  be  against  the  war  I  was  not  convinced  that 
that  was  the  right  thing  I  was  not  a  hawk  exactly  I  was  sort  of  in 
between  sort  of  ambiguous  and  my  friends  used  to  accuse  me  of  being  a 
supporter  of  the  war  and  meaning  it  in  very  derogatory  terms  But  I 
didn  t  know  and  you  know  I  listened  to  both  sides 
CASTANEDA  It  sounds  like  you  were  more  of  an  observer  really 
LARSON  I  think  that  s  probably  true  And  then  when  I  was  about  to  graduate  with 
my  master  s  I  had  to  make  a  choice  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Peace 
Corps  was  a  good  way  to  go  I  really  did  believe  I  could  accomplish 
more  going  into  the  Peace  Corps  going  over  to  some  country  and 
teaching  than  going  off  and  fighting  but  it  wasn  t  a  strong  conviction 
I  mean  another  reason  I  went  really  and  truly  was  because  I  could 
learn  a  language  It  was  minor  It  was  not  as  important  as  the  others 
but  it  was  there  in  my  thinking  that  I  had  made  these  efforts  with 
different  languages  and  hadn  t  done  well  at  all  m  language  and  I  thought 
immersion  would  do  it  I  thought  that  if  I  went  into  the  Peace  Corps 
they  d  teach  me  a  language 

But  as  part  of  joining  the  Peace  Corps  you  had  to  take  a  battery  of 
tests  and  so  forth  and  I  apparently  didn  t  do  too  well  in  the  language 
which  should  have  been  expected  because  they  eventually  assigned  me 
to  this  English  speaking  country  They  didn  t  really  speak  much  English 
there  but  it  was  the  official  language  so  one  could  get  by  with  English 
So  I  was  assigned  to  this  little  country  called  Guyana  which  used  to 
be  British  Guiana  The  three  Guianas  are  British  Dutch  and  French 
French  Guiana  Surinam  and  British  Guiana  Guiana  had  changed  its 
name  to  Guyana  spelled  differently 
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I  didn  t  know  anything  about  it  when  I  The  only  connection  I 
had  in  history  was  that  there  was  an  incident  called  the  There  was  a 
dispute  between  Britain  and  the  United  States  over  what  was  called  the 
Schomberg  line  which  was  a  diplomatic  line  that  went  sort  of  through 
Guyana  and  was  sort  of  a  redefinition  in  some  ways  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  The  United  States  wanted  it  observed  and  Britain  didn  t 
That  was  the  only  time  in  history  that  Guyana  ever  got  to  the  front  pages 
up  to  that  time  But  it  was  emerging  as  a  very  Not  important 
particularly  but  controversial  place 

The  population  in  the  Caribbean  at  the  time  was  split  between  blacks 
and  East  Indians  and  m  Guyana  it  was  about  45  percent  black  45 
percent  East  Indian  and  about  10  percent  Amerindian  This  country  is 
about  a  third  the  size  of  California  rich  in  some  resources  Bauxite 
which  goes  into  aluminum  was  its  most  important  resource  but  also  it 
was  pretty  plentiful  in  terms  of  gold  and  diamonds  and  those  are  located 
in  the  upper  eastern  side  of  the  country  and  it  was  along  the  Venezuelan 
border  The  country  is  bounded  by  Venezuela  and  Brazil  and  Dutch 
Suriname 

We  were  so  far  away  from  anything  that  was  going  on  m  Brazil  that 
there  was  never  any  real  issues  that  I  ever  saw  with  Brazil  though  I  did 
get  to  Brazil  a  couple  of  times  But  Venezuela  on  the  other  hand  was  a 
really  big  important  problem  in  that  they  really  aspired  for  They 
wanted  a  piece  of  Guyana  But  that  s  a  little  ahead  of  myself 

When  I  went  to  Washington  and  went  to  Howard  University  this  of 
course  was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  been  outside  of  California  to 
speak  of  I  d  been  to  some  of  the  other  western  states  but  never  to  the 
East  As  a  history  major  this  was  really  a  big  deal  Here  I  was  in 
Washington  D  C  and  I  was  going  to  be  there  for  six  weeks  or  more  I 
forget  how  long  it  actually  lasted  but  it  was  some  time  a  month  or  more 
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you  know  and  I  was  going  to  be  learning  what  was  going  on  there  and  I 
would  be  exposed  to  a  lot  that  was  going  on  in  Washington  because  I 
intended  to  be 

I  remember  that  it  was  in  July  and  the  temperature  was 
unbelievable  and  the  humidity  which  I  had  never  experienced  was 
oppressive  The  rooms  had  no  air  conditioning  in  them  but  they  were 
kind  of  a  sanctuary  also  I  mean  the  campus  was  because  Howard 
University  is  an  important  black  university  and  here  we  were  mostly 
white  kids  you  know  who  were  in  the  middle  of  this  campus 

The  campus  was  pretty  empty  because  it  was  summertime  and  there 
weren  t  many  going  to  summer  classes  But  right  outside  the  campus  the 
campus  was  surrounded  by  ghettoes  So  you  know  anytime  that  we  us 
white  guys  would  want  to  leave  and  move  around  we  really  felt  we  had 
to  kind  of  stick  together  when  we  went  outside  the  bounds  of  the 
campus  So  it  was  an  interesting  experience 

What  we  found  was  that  really  we  were  pretty  well  respected 
Because  we  were  on  this  campus  we  were  there  for  a  long  period  of 
time  people  kind  of  seemed  to  know  who  we  were  and  so  there  was 
never  any  problems  or  issues  once  we  got  off  the  campus  It  was  just 
sort  of  this  anticipated  fear  that  white  people  often  had  about  blacks  at 
the  time 

But  I  would  steal  away  to  the  Capitol  and  you  know  it  s  my  first 
experience  I  can  remember  going  into  the  Archives  and  seeing  the 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  really  seeing  them 
for  the  first  time 

CASTANEDA  It  must  have  been  interesting 

LARSON  It  was  fascinating  Or  even  more  so  in  the  Smithsonian  History 
Museum  You  know  you  just  go  around  comers  and  there  these 
important  historical  things  would  be  these  objects  I  remember  in 
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particular  going  around  one  comer  and  seeing  a  mannequin  wearing  the 
uniform  of  George  Washington  his  general  s  uniform  and  you  could 
see  all  of  a  sudden  this  guy  was  really  tall  and  you  could  begin  to 
understand  just  physically  you  know  how  impressive  he  must  have 
been  m  real  life  since  most  people  were  much  shorter  at  the  time  He 
was  a  giant  amongst  them  So  you  know  one  more  aspect  of  the  myth 
of  George  Washington  You  sort  of  begin  to  peel  back  a  little  bit  of  the 
onion  and  see  a  bit  about  it 

And  then  every  comer  you  d  go  around  there  would  be  different 
other  things  Go  around  another  comer  and  there  would  be  the 
telephone  that  Alexander  Graham  Bell  invented  I  mean  the  real  one  or 
the  light  bulb  that  Edison  invented  It  was  just  amazing  to  watch  that 

Then  of  course  go  to  the  Capitol  I  remember  the  first  day  I  got  to 
Washington  and  went  into  the  Capitol  I  was  wandering  around  in  a  very 
complicated  building  but  there  were  no  guards  or  anything  So  I  was 
wandering  around  and  knew  you  couldn  t  get  directly  at  the  moment 
anyway  into  the  House  or  the  Senate  but  you  could  get  in  almost 
anywhere  everywhere  else 

So  I  was  wandering  around  and  I  remember  right  down  in  the 
bottom  of  it  trying  to  navigate  the  tunnels  underneath  the  building  to  the 
office  buildings  and  I  remember  all  of  a  sudden  I  came  across  this  little 
room  way  down  in  some  lower  basement,  and  there  was  the  catafalque 
The  Lincoln  catafalque  was  sitting  there  you  know  the  one  that 
Lincoln  s  body  was  on  and  also  Kennedy  s  That  s  actually  the  one 
that  s  used  for  state  funerals  I  was  just  around  a  comer  and  there  it 
was  It  was  just  really  impressive  So  I  had  a  lot  of  time  doing  that 

I  wanted  to  see  Ford  s  Theatre  I  remember  and  went  to  see  it  but  it 
was  being  built  at  the  time  It  was  during  the  period  when  they  were 
rebuilding  it  So  I  saw  it  went  inside  and  saw  It  was  sort  of  hollowed 
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out  you  know,  and  there  were  sort  of  pieces  that  you  could  kind  of  make 
out  where  the  stage  was  and  you  could  see  where  the  boxes  were  you 
know  But  it  was  just  fascinating  to  me 

I  m  like  most  I  guess  I  know  Lincoln  to  me  is  less  myth  than 
Washington  and  I  think  he  s  the  greatest  president  that  we  ever  had  and 
here  I  could  see  something  about  him  I  know  that  when  I  for  the  first 
time  went  to  the  Lincoln  Memorial  that  to  me  is  the  most  Still 
today  when  I  go  to  Washington  that  is  the  most  impressive  monument  I 
think  we  ve  ever  built  It  s  something  about  what  it  looks  like 
something  about  the  almost  serenity  that  exists  around  it  this  great  statue 
of  this  great  man  and  the  words  carved  on  the  marble  on  the  side  It  s 
almost  like  people  are  hushed  when  they  re  up  in  this  temple  which  is 
what  it  is 

It  really  is  to  me  much  more  impressive  than  any  other  monument 
except  for,  perhaps  Kennedy  s  grave,  at  that  time  which  was  I  think 
it  was  even  more  impressive  than  that  but  Kennedy  s  grave  was  another 
very  impressive  monument  over  in  Arlington  [Cemetery]  that  I  went  to 
see 

At  any  rate  the  program  for  the  Peace  Corps  was  really  sort  of  an 
indoctrination  program  where  they  were  teaching  you  You  were 
really  getting  to  know  each  other  more  than  anything  and  they  were 
teaching,  you  know  what  it  was  gomg  to  be  like  in  this  odd  peculiar 
country  and  what  its  history  was  all  about 

Then  we  sort  of  had  this  sort  of  People  came  by  you  know  and 
visited  with  us  The  Peace  Corps  director  Jack  [Vaughn]  I  don  t 
remember  his  last  name  He  was  the  second  director  Jack  something 
CASTANEDA  OK  I  can  find  out 

LARSON  He  would  come  by  Actually  we  saw  him  a  couple  of  times  Stokely 
Carmichael,  SNCC  [Student  Nonviolent  Coordinating  Committee] 
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founder  showed  up  one  day  and  that  was  quite  remarkable  That  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  radical  people  you  know  in  the  country  at  the 
time  radical  leaders  in  the  Black  Movement  He  was  actually  very 
restrained  it  seemed  to  me  and  was  participating  and  was  interested  in 
what  we  were  doing  and  where  we  were  going  There  were  of  course 
all  the  representatives  from  the  country  too  and  that  was  interesting 
What  happened  the  country  was  really  a  strange  place  and  as  it 
turned  out  was  very  political  The  country  was  of  course  the  backwater 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  Brits  were  abandoning  their  British 
colonies  and  holdings  in  the  New  World  This  was  certainly  on  the 
block  and  they  had  decided  that  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  this  country 
and  they  wanted  it  off  their  hands  I  guess  they  felt  it  was  sort  of  more  in 
our  sphere  of  influence  And  so  they  had  sort  of  tried  to  figure  out  a  way 
that  Guyana  would  become  independent  wouldn  t  become  Communist 
was  the  plan 

The  country  was  like  I  say  before  independence  was  pretty 
homogeneous  m  its  political  views  The  founder  of  the  modem  country 
was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Cheddi  Jagan  and  Cheddi  s  wife  I  don  t 
remember  what  her  first  name  was  but  Mrs  Jagan  as  I  mentioned 
before  I  think  was  a  cousin  or  a  niece  of  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg 
She  might  have  been  a  Communist  Who  knows9 
CASTANEDA  Were  you  with  a  group  that  was  being  trained  specifically  to  go  to 
Guyana9 

LARSON  Yes 
CASTANEDA  OK 

LARSON  We  were  Guyana  One  I  m  going  to  explain  why  we  were  number 
one 


So  the  country  was  approaching  independence  and  the  obvious 
choice  for  their  first  prime  minister  was  this  East  Indian  Cheddi  Jagan 
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and  Cheddi  had  been  sort  of  educated  in  the  United  States  and  he  was 
going  to  form  a  government  that  would  be  made  up  of  blacks  and  East 
Indians 

The  minister  of  education  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Forbes 
Burnham  and  Forbes  was  black  of  course  As  we  moved  along  toward 
independence  in  this  country  what  happened  was  that  Cheddi  came  to 
the  United  States  as  sort  of  the  anointed  one  and  was  sort  of  making  the 
rounds  and  ended  up  on  a  Sunday  talk  show  where  they  asked  him  you 
know  if  he  was  Communist  or  not  Instead  of  saying  that  he  was  a 
Socialist  which  probably  would  have  been  acceptable  he  sort  of  defined 
Socialism  in  a  complicated  and  weird  way  for  national  television  which 
it  sounded  like  he  sure  could  have  been  Communist  or  was 

The  Kennedy  government  at  the  time  was  really  distressed  by  this 
and  there  was  a  lot  of  pressure  from  that  point  on  to  do  something  So 
what  they  did  Kennedy  dies  during  this  period  and  what  they  did 
was  they  decided  Somebody  decided  that  I  don  t  know  whether 
it  was  here  or  there  but  something  happened  within  the  new 
government  and  there  was  a  polarization  of  the  government  and  it  split 
along  racial  lines  Our  government  tended  to  support  the  black  element 
and  the  East  Indians  tended  to  be  supported  by  everybody  else  by  the 
Socialists  and  by  the  Communists  and  by  [Fidel]  Castro  and  so  forth 

So  they  split  and  when  that  happened  they  all  of  a  sudden  starting 
killing  each  other  I  think  it  was  the  East  Indians  decided  they  were 
going  to  have  a  total  strike  and  it  lasted  for  sixty  five  days  which  at  the 
time  was  the  longest  total  strike  that  had  ever  occurred  and  during  that 
time  everything  shut  down  There  s  no  police  no  nothing  and  the  place 
just  disintegrated  and  the  British  had  to  send  troops  in  which  they  did 

Also  during  that  time  the  United  States  got  really  This  is  such  a 
far  backwater  place  that  the  only  representation  we  had  in  the  country 
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was  a  consul  and  this  guy  was  at  the  end  of  his  career  He  was  from 
Nebraska  and  he  d  come  to  the  end  of  his  career  and  here  he  was  m  the 
middle  of  nowhere  out  back  trying  to  represent  the  country  and 
somebody  had  tried  to  kill  him  as  part  of  this  unrest  They  had  blown  up 
the  It  must  have  served  as  the  embassy  It  was  also  the  American 
Information  Center  They  blew  it  up  and  it  just  missed  him  by  He 

was  supposed  to  be  in  his  office  He  was  a  very  regular  man  and  for 
some  reason  he  wasn  t  there  and  he  missed  it  The  building  was 
destroyed  and  he  would  have  been  killed  if  he  d  been  there 

It  scared  the  hell  out  of  him  and  he  was  not  a  guy  who  could  reach 
out  He  was  not  a  people  person  under  any  circumstances  So  he  sort  of 
barricaded  himself  in  the  embassy  building  and  sort  of  held  out 

The  British  didn  t  know  quite  what  to  do  and  they  called  everybody 
to  London  where  they  had  a  negotiated  sort  of  settlement  which  was 
proportional  representation  So  therefore  you  would  elect  a  slate  and 
depending  on  the  number  of  popular  votes  that  you  got  that  s  what  you 
would  get  in  terms  of  members  of  Parliament  There  were  other 
elements  in  this  Parliament  there  were  other  groups  but  it  s  funny  how 
it  was  always  along  racial  lines 

There  were  the  blacks  the  East  Indians  They  weren  t  quite  90 
percent  of  the  population  There  was  an  important  mercantile  class 
which  was  made  up  mostly  of  Chinese  and  also  Portuguese  and  the 
Portuguese  were  important  because  they  more  or  less  dominated  the 
financial  scene  in  Guyana  The  minister  of  finance  was  from  the 
Portuguese  party  So  Forbes  sort  of  led  His  party  was  called  the 
People  s  National  Congress  and  he  led  the  fight  to  get  elected 

In  the  end  I  mean  given  the  nature  of  the  population  it  was  sort  of 
Once  they  had  agreed  to  proportional  representation  it  was  pretty  easy 
to  see  that  Forbes  would  end  up  with  the  most  because  he  would  easily 
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form  coalitions  with  the  Chinese  and  with  the  Portuguese  The 
Amerindians  of  course  which  did  represent  about  10  percent  of  the 
population  were  left  out  But  he  won  the  election  and  about  sixty  days 
after  his  victory  is  when  we  arrived  in  Guyana 

So  you  can  see  it  was  really  a  very  charged  very  political  situation 
As  I  said  before  my  professor  Burdick  Dr  Burdick  back  at  San  Jose 
State  was  a  specialist  in  German  armies  one  in  particular  one  German 
army  in  particular  but  he  was  really  a  dear  man  I  talked  to  you  last  time 
about  my  master  s  thesis  and  how  he  d  come  across  these  documents  and 
how  he  had  really  added  a  lot  How  he  got  the  documents  I  haven  t  got 
a  clue  but  he  had  them 

At  any  rate  while  Imm  Washington  I  get  a  call  from  him  and  he 
says  In  this  phone  call  he  says  I  m  going  to  be  in  Washington  in 
the  next  few  weeks  and  I  d  like  to  see  you  I  mean  if  you  have  a 
chance  could  we  get  together?  And  by  the  way  I  m  going  to  give  you 
your  master  s  The  committee  had  voted  you  your  master  s  even  though 
you  did  have  this  language  problem 

I  said  Well  of  course  I  was  really  grateful  for  that  experience 
and  I  wanted  to  see  him  anyway  because  I  really  liked  him  and  I  sort  of 
identified  with  him 

So  anyway  then  he  said  Here  s  what  I  want  you  to  do  He  said 
I  want  you  to  go  to  the  bus  stop  that  s  across  the  street  from  Ford  s 
Theatre  and  I  want  you  to  wait  for  a  number  whatever  bus  Get  on  that 
bus  and  tell  the  bus  driver  that  you  want  to  go  to  Road  Number  128  he 
said  and  they  11  take  you  and  1 11  meet  you  there 

Well  m  my  own  naive  way  I  don  t  know  why  I  didn  t  This 
sounds  so  odd  to  me  now  but  at  the  time  it  didn  t  really  seem  to  faze  me 
very  much 

CASTANEDA  Where  were  you  meeting  with  him  when  he  gave  you  these  instructions? 
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He  was  talking  to  me  on  the  phone 

So  I  said  OK  And  so  sure  enough  I  went  down  to  Ford  s 
Theatre  and  somehow  I  had  permission  from  the  Peace  Corps  people 
you  know  You  can  go  do  this  And  I  went  down  across  from  Ford  s 
Theatre  and  sure  enough  this  bus  number  showed  up  It  was  about 
dusk  a  little  before  dusk  because  he  wanted  to  have  dinner  with  me  out 
in  Maryland  somewhere 

So  I  said  OK  So  I  got  on  the  bus  and  I  told  the  bus  driver  where 
he  wanted  me  and  he  looked  at  me  kind  of  weird  and  said  Fine  I  sat 
down  and  we  drove  and  drove  and  drove  and  drove  and  drove  to  hell 
and  gone  and  finally  I  was  just  about  the  only  person  left  on  the  bus 
We  were  way  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  I  couldn  t  imagine  that  a 
bus  from  Washington  would  even  go  there 

Then  he  comes  up  to  this  sign  on  a  road  which  just  says  sign  number 
128  or  whatever  the  number  was  And  he  says  This  is  it  So  I  get  off 
The  bus  goes  away 

A  few  minutes  later  this  car  drives  up  and  my  professor  is  m  the 
car  but  he  s  in  his  colonel  s  uniform  It  s  night  now  and  he  takes  me 
somewhere  I  m  so  naive  about  this  I  don  t  pick  up  on  much  about 
what  s  going  on  at  ail  He  takes  me  someplace  that  s  sort  of 
underground  That  s  all  I  remembered  about  it  It  s  a  dining  room  a 
really  nice  dining  room  There  are  a  lot  of  military  folks  there  and  so 
forth  and  we  have  dinner  and  he  talks  to  me  and  I  swear  he  didn  t  say 
anything  particularly  controversial  or  he  didn  t  do  anything  I  mean  it 
was  just  a  good  dinner  that  we  had 

Then  he  takes  me  and  he  puts  me  back  out  at  the  road  where  the  bus 
is  and  the  bus  takes  me  back  to  Washington  and  I  get  back  to  my 
training  area  So  I  probably  should  have  picked  up  on  that 
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Anyway  then  when  I  get  to  Guyana  the  first  thing  the  director  says 
to  me  who  I  really  became  close  to  The  director  was  the  chief  of 
staff  to  Frank  Church  before  he  became  director  to  the  Peace  Corps  or 
director  of  my  project 
Is  this  the  Jack 
No  Jack  is  the 
The  director  of  the 

That  s  the  director  of  the  Peace  Corps  This  guy  was  director  of  the 
program  of  my  program  He  and  his  wife  go  with  us  and  they  were  just 
wonderful  people  He  came  from  Idaho  His  name  was  Ward  Hower 
Ward  and  Phyllis  was  her  name  He  was  just  a  remarkable  guy  I  mean 
he  really  sort  of  became  a  surrogate  father  for  me  and  he  s  one  of  the 
neatest  people  I  ever  met  He  kept  me  in  the  Peace  Corps  actually  later 
when  I  wanted  to  leave  He  really  kept  me  in  it  I  m  very  very  grateful 
for  that 

But  at  any  rate  we  sort  of  struck  it  off  right  away  because  he  of 
course  was  an  old  Pole  and  he  came  from  Idaho  and  he  came  from  an 
important  family  in  Idaho  and  so  I  had  learned  a  lot  about  Idaho  politics 
in  the  process  and  I  knew  I  would  like  Idaho  I  d  never  been  there 
Well  I  think  I  d  been  there  once  by  that  time  But  I  really  wanted  to  see 
it  and  learn  about  it  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff 

At  that  time  there  was  really  a  fight  between  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  the  state  and  there  were  really  two  families  One  was 
Democrat  and  the  other  was  Republican  They  were  the  Churches  and 
the  Hansons  I  think  was  the  other  one  was  the  Republican  family  They 
duked  it  out  every  election  you  know  who  was  going  to  get  elected  and 
so  forth 

He  was  of  course  a  Democrat  on  the  Church  side  He  d  been  his 
chief  of  staff  And  Church  had  cancer  Church  was  a  Stanford  grad  and 
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shortly  after  he  graduated  from  school  he  had  cancer  I  think  it  was 
intestinal  cancer  of  some  sort  so  he  was  always  very  sensitive  to  those 
sorts  of  issues  Ward  was  always  talking  about  how  he  would  be  really 
interested  m  medical  stuff 

Well  most  people  don  t  remember  him  for  that  at  all  He  was  really 
very  influential  m  foreign  affairs  It  was  traditional  That  s  what 
Idahomans  did  If  you  got  elected  to  the  U  S  Senate  you  were  elected 
for  life  was  the  idea  and  then  you  go  do  foreign  policy  and  you  re  very 
conservative  on  domestic  questions  and  very  liberal  on  foreign  affairs 
stuff  and  that’s  what  Church  tried  to  do 

At  any  rate  Ward  wanted  to  go  do  some  other  stuff  and  so  he  went 
into  the  Peace  Corps  sort  of  for  the  same  reasons  that  I  did  got  taken  up 
sucked  up  m  it  and  wanted  to  do  it  and  became  the  director  to  this 
particular  project 

So  we  got  to  Guyana  The  first  thing  that  he  did  was  he  asked  me  if 
I  wanted  He  said  that  the  ambassador  wanted  to  see  me  I  forget 
what  the  ambassador  s  name  was  but  I  said  Well  that  sounds  pretty 
peculiar  But  I  sort  of  put  my  more  radical  hat  on  and  I  said  Sure 
1 11  be  glad  to  do  that 

So  I  went  over  and  you  go  through  these  doors  Remember  he  s 
sort  of  bunkered  in  because  this  is  shortly  after  the  unrest  in  the  country 
and  they  ve  just  now  got  a  government  It  s  having  all  sorts  of  trouble 
You  know  the  population  s  split  There  was  a  lot  of  violence  They  just 
ended  the  The  troops  had  just  been  withdrawn  In  fact  they  were 
still  there  when  we  got  there  and  they  were  just  being  withdrawn  as  the 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  arrived  And  you  know  here  we  were 


[End  Tape  3  Side  A] 
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[Begin  Tape  3  SideB] 

LARSON  Here  we  were  Peace  Corps  volunteers  fifty  strong  you  know  in  this 
little  country  of  I  don  t  know  Territory  wise  it  was  a  third  the  size 
of  California  and  had  about  I  think  no  more  than  200  000  people  in  it 
something  like  that  very  small 

And  so  they  say  that  the  ambassador  wants  to  see  me  and  they  send 
me  over  I  go  through  the  door  into  this  bunker  and  I  say  I  m  Steve 
Larson  and  I  ve  been  asked  to  see  the  ambassador 

Oh  yeah  yeah  yeah  So  we  go  up  and  he  sort  of  was  in  this 
bunker  like  as  I  remember  it  anyway  office  and  all  he  really  says  to 
me  he  says  You  know  if  you  need  anything  let  me  know  I  m  the 
only  person  he  ever  talked  to  like  that  and  everybody  else  in  my 
contingent  of  course  is  wondering  what  the  hell  is  going  on  and  I  don  t 
really  know  when  I  come  out  of  there  But  I  take  his  word  for  it 
So  I  get  sent  to  a  place  called  Buxton  Buxton  was  about  seven 
miles  outside  the  capital  and  it  s  the  largest  black  community  in  all  of 
Guyana  outside  of  the  capital  The  capital  is  black  and  this  town  is 
black  It  s  a  large  town  of  about  Seems  to  me  it  had  in  it  maybe  as 
many  as  five  or  six  thousand  people  which  was  very  large 

You  have  to  know  a  little  about  the  geography  of  the  place  Most 
towns  are  all  located  There  s  strips  that  would  be  about  a  half  a  mile 
wide  that  go  to  what  s  called  the  front  end  and  you  have  the  ocean  and 
the  tides  are  very  great  at  this  location  You  know  forty  feet  are  the 
differences  in  tides  So  you  have  this  huge  wall  cement  wall  called  the 
sea  wall  at  the  front  end  that  keeps  the  ocean  from  inundating  where 
these  people  live  It  is  the  major  public  works  project 

Back  in  the  history  of  the  country  this  was  always  there  There  were 
always  sea  walls  When  the  Dutch  developed  the  country  originally 
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organized  it  and  founded  it  what  the  Dutch  did  was  they  figured  out  how 
to  dram  the  land  so  you  have  what  are  called  cokers  and  dikes  and  dams 
It  s  very  much  a  Dutch  like  place  as  I  would  imagine  it  So  at  low  tide 
all  the  water  goes  out  and  at  high  tide  they  keep  it  behind  the  walls  and 
they  wait  you  know  So  it  s  a  very  complicated  water  system 

But  one  way  they  designed  it  in  the  days  of  slavery  was  that  they 
designed  a  plantation  that  would  be  a  long  narrow  piece  of  land  so  that 
the  plantation  owner  would  only  have  to  be  responsible  for  a  little  bit  of 
the  wall  And  then,  also  the  land  drained  on  each  side  of  the  land  so 
there  was  a  lot  of  water  And  you  had  to  dram  the  land  to  raise  anything 
So  generally  speaking  the  plantation  and  where  the  people  lived 
was  up  toward  the  front  and  then  you  had  these  long  farming  areas  that 
went  way  back  into  the  back  country  and  the  back  country  was  the 
jungle  and  it  was  pretty  close  to  the  front 

Most  communities  are  really  very  small  five  hundred  or  a  thousand 
people  and  they  would  be  spread  all  along  the  coast  one  right  after 
another  on  these  old  plantations  Buxton  was  really  two  lots  two  of 
these  narrow  things  put  together  but  still  it  was  only  at  the  most  half  a 
mile  wide  and  it  was  seven  miles  long  People  lived  in  the  front  and 
then  they  had  land  that  they  farmed  in  the  back 

This  is  a  black  community  which  went  back  to  the  time  of  slavery 
What  had  happened  in  the  British  system  of  slavery  the  blacks  had 
different  ways  of  raising  money  I  always  got  the  impression  it  wasn  t 
quite  as  vicious  Other  than  being  a  slave  wasn  t  quite  as  vicious  as 
the  American  system  of  slavery  in  that  there  were  ways  that  slaves 
earned  money  and  earned  other  resources  So  that  once  slavery  was 
abolished  m  the  British  system  in  1833  some  of  the  slaves  had  enough  m 
the  way  of  resources  to  put  it  all  together  and  to  buy  some  of  these 
places  Buxton  was  one  of  those  places 
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So  since  1 833  Buxton  had  been  an  African  village  basically  It  was 
a  communal  situation  People  lived  in  the  front  had  their  communal 
buildings  m  the  front  and  then  in  the  back  was  where  they  farmed 
And  then  on  each  side  of  this  community  were  East  Indian  villages 
Actually  they  went  on  down  the  coast  much  smaller  but  organized  in 
the  same  way  These  East  Indians  had  come  to  Guyana  at  the  turn  of  the 
twentieth  century  in  the  rush  for  immigration  out  of  India  when  no  one 
could  find  anybody  to  make  anything  work  in  these  tropical  countries 
In  the  case  of  British  Guyana  they  had  tried  to  import  other  people 
They  d  imported  the  Portuguese  They  d  imported  the  Chinese  the 
British  did  They  had  tried  the  Germans  but  they  didn  t  work  at  all  So 
very  few  people  could  last  and  they  certainly  didn  t  want  to  run  the 
plantations  and  the  blacks  since  slavery  wouldn  t  run  the  plantations 
so  they  needed  some  other  workforce  It  couldn  t  be  European  It 
apparently  couldn  t  be  Asian  to  speak  of  in  terms  of  China  They  were 
mercantile  people  They  weren  t  interested  in  the  farms 

So  at  any  rate  they  hit  on  the  East  Indians  so  the  East  Indians 
flooded  into  the  Caribbean  So  today  you  find  big  large  numbers  like 
50  percent  of  a  population  will  be  East  Indian  So  that  was  true  of 
Guyana  also  In  fact  I  met  while  I  was  there  people  who  had  been 
indentured  servants  and  they  showed  me  their  documents  when  they 
paid  off  their  indenture  and  they  were  free  you  know  Really  hard  to 
imagine  that  you  know 

But  at  any  rate  in  the  politics  of  it  all  the  communities  were  very 
separated  when  I  was  there  and  the  East  Indians  hated  the  Africans  and 
the  Africans  really  hated  the  East  Indians  I  was  in  this  big  black 
community 

Now  the  community  itself  was  organized  The  family  I  lived 
with  were  the  Ogles  There  was  Maisie  Daisy  and  Amy  The  Ogles 
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were  one  of  the  founding  families  of  Buxton  back  in  1 833  Their  great 
great  grandfather  or  something  was  one  of  the  slaves  who  had  some 
money  to  put  together  to  make  this  their  home  We  re  now  down  to  the 
last  of  the  Ogles  and  the  last  of  the  Ogles  were  these  three  sisters 
spinster  ladies  never  married  but  they  were  really  very  renowned  in  the 
community  very  important  in  the  community  and  they  were  kind  of  old 
I  mean  I  remember  them  as  old  you  know  I  don  t  know  how  old  they 
really  were 

Maisie  was  clearly  the  boss  and  Maisie  had  been  a  teacher  Let  s 
see  Maisie  Amy  Daisy  was  sort  of  the  lightest  of  the  bunch  and 
she  was  not  too  bright  and  like  I  said  Maisie  was  the  boss  She  had 
been  raised  and  was  sent  back  into  the  bush  to  be  a  teacher  and  she  was 
pretty  religious  besides  But  she  had  managed  As  a  teacher  she  had 
really  done  God  s  work  back  there  and  she  d  been  there  for  many  years 
and  she  happened  to  be  located  in  the  bush  in  places  where  black  people 
were  which  was  kind  of  unusual  but  it  s  what  happened  So  she  was 
sort  of  missionary  about  it 

It  happened  also  that  the  leadership  at  that  time  the  black 
leadership  had  spent  a  lot  of  time  with  Maisie  and  many  of  them  had 
learned  English  from  her  You  could  tell  when  you  know  she  would 
run  into  one  of  her  students  or  he  d  be  speaking  on  the  radio  they  had  a 
certain  inflection  when  they  were  using  English  that  was  Ogle  s  English 

Maisie  had  been  She  sort  of  I  think  had  a  breakdown  of  some 
sort  It  all  involved  spirits  and  stuff  like  that  that  she  never  was  very 
specific  about  but  at  any  rate  she  was  very  honored  by  the  country  in 
that  they  had  given  her  a  minor  British  You  know  as  a  member  of 
the  British  Empire  MBE  which  is  not  minor  It  s  important  but  it 
doesn  t  carry  with  it  a  title  but  she  had  been  honored  with  this 
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So  she  was  the  most  honored  person  in  the  village  which  meant  that 
she  was  at  all  the  ribbon  cuttings  and  anything  that  happened  m  the 
village  that  was  of  a  public  nature  because  this  is  British  you  know 
really  basically  and  that  s  their  culture  which  lays  over  lightly  this 
whole  slave  culture 

But  Maisie  was  the  person  who  cut  the  ribbons  and  she  was  also  a 
pretty  strong  defender  certainly  of  me,  and  the  Peace  Corps  even 
though  the  chairman  of  the  village  was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Sidney 
King  and  Sidney  was  the  minister  of  education  and  he  had  decided  that 
this  wasn  t  for  him  He  was  more  radical  than  the  incumbent 
government  and  so  he  had  resigned  from  that  and  he  was  playing 
footsie  with  the  East  Indians 

CASTANEDA  Minister  of  education  of  the  country  of  the  region? 

LARSON  The  country  He  d  been  minister  of  education  He  had  resigned  and 

come  back  to  the  village  and  was  the  chairman  of  the  village  He  always 
thought  I  was  a  spy  and  made  it  really  clear  that  that  s  what  he  thought 
I  think  if  it  hadn  t  been  for  Maisie  and  the  Ogle  sisters  I  would  have  had 
more  problems  than  I  ever  did  but  they  always  gave  me  access  to 
everybody  And  so  you  know  I  knew  everybody  in  the  village  and  had 
a  good  time  I  mean  I  never  had  any  problems  in  the  village  even 
though  Sidney  was  somebody  who  didn  t  like  me  at  all 

Maisie  also  had  taught  a  lot  of  Indians  and  so  she  was  sort  of  the 
middle  ground  for  When  anything  would  happen  the  vice  premier 
deputy  premier  his  name  was  Ptolemy  Reid  and  he  had  been  educated 
by  Maisie  so  the  deputy  premier  would  often  come  by  and  visit  and 
there  were  other  members  of  Parliament  that  would  do  that  and  so  she 
was  really  well  connected 

Also  in  her  work  in  the  backlands  she  had  met  and  talked  with  a 
whole  lot  of  Indian  chiefs  So  the  Indians  were  always  a  problem  very 
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underrepresented  You  know  they  felt  nobody  was  paying  any  attention 
to  them  There  were  murders  in  the  backlands  There  were  miners  and 
people  like  that  would  get  out  of  hand 

But  probably  what  the  government  really  feared  was  that  they  would 
side  with  either  Venezuela  or  Brazil  or  somebody  else  whoever  was 
going  to  be  obstreperous  at  that  point  in  time  So  government  was 
always  very  concerned  about  what  the  Indians  were  doing  and  what  they 
were  thinking  So  they  would  have  meetings  with  the  Indian  chiefs  and 
often  during  those  meetings  the  chiefs  would  come  visit  Maisie 

So  I  was  really  in  an  interesting  place  and  you  know  I  don  t  know 
why  I  was  put  there  or  anything  about  it  I  m  very  suspicious 
CASTANEDA  Who  did  assign  you9  Was  it  the  Peace  Corps  itself9 
LARSON  Ward  did  And  what  I  did  there  was  I  taught  The  front  part  of  the 

village  was  the  schoolhouse  and  these  kids  were  I  taught  English 
and  history  and  the  best  relationships  that  I  had  were  really  with  the 
other  teachers  in  that  they  were  mixed  black  and  East  Indians  The 
headmaster  was  an  old  guy  who  had  been  through  it  but  was  actually 
very  wise  and  had  a  good  sense  of  humor  The  teachers  didn  t  like  him 
very  much  but  I  guess  I  could  sympathize  with  him 

This  was  the  British  system  so  I  taught  first  and  sixth  form  First 
were  the  little  kids  and  the  sixth  form  are  kids  that  are  really  sort  of 
college  or  about  crossovers  with  the  college  I  found  them  really 
interested  You  know  they  wanted  to  do  stuff  but  the  environment  was 
so  tough  you  know  in  terms  of  what  was  going  on  around  them  in  the 
first  place 

This  was  like  a  public  school  so  we  had  East  Indians  that  came  to 
this  school  Annandale  was  the  East  Indian  village  right  next  to  ours 
and  so  some  East  Indians  would  come  over  to  our  school  I  don  t  know 
how  they  got  selected  to  come  there  but  they  did  and  they  would  sort  of 
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have  to  be  brought  over  in  the  morning  and  then  they  d  have  to  be 
walked  back  across  the  dams  in  the  evening 

I  found  the  personal  relationships  to  be  really  good  but  it  was 
difficult  in  many  ways  I  remember  I  decided  that  One  thing  they 
didn  t  have  was  theatre  and  so  I  decided  we  were  going  to  put  on  a  play 
So  I  found  this  play  and  this  was  for  upper  form  kids  They  really  liked 
it  and  they  sort  of  got  into  it  after  a  while  So  we  put  this  play  on  for  all 
the  parents  It  was  a  big  success  and  what  do  you  know  but  the 
national  theatre  decided  that  they  wanted  to  do  this  play  m  Buxton 
I  said  Well  I  really  don  t  think  these  kids  are  up  to  that  you 
know  And  I  don  t  know  what  it  was  I  really  thought  this  was  not  going 
to  go  down  well  I  mean  these  kids  were  just  kids  and  you  know 
they  re  making  up  their  lines  as  they  went  you  know  basically  I 
thought  This  is  not  going  to  be  good  And  I  should  have  resisted  I 
just  shouldn  t  have  let  it  happen  but  I  was  sort  of  taken  by  the  idea  I 
guess  of  performing  in  the  national  theatre  also 

So  sure  enough  they  asked  us  to  perform  this  play  in  the  national 
theatre  I  went  along  with  it  and  I  continued  to  try  to  tram  them  I  could 
see  in  the  dress  rehearsals  that  they  didn  t  know  their  lines  and  this  was 
going  to  be  really  a  disaster  but  I  couldn  t  stop  it  and  so  we  tried  And 
in  all  my  life  I  remember  this  as  one  of  the  worst  disasters  I  was  ever 
involved  with  in  that  they  really  didn  t  know  their  lines  and  it  was 
awful  You  know  the  parents  clapped  anyway  but  oh  it  was  bad  It 
was  really  terrible  So  that  sort  of  ended  my  theatre  projects  you  know 
I  really  got  shown  what  was  going  on 

Sports  was  something  that  they  were  really  interested  in  of  course  I 
was  really  interested  m  what  they  call  football  or  soccer  and  wanted  to 
encourage  that  But  all  they  wanted  to  do  is  to  learn  how  to  play 
baseball  And  I  said  No  no  You  don  t  want  to  learn  how  to  play 
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baseball  You  haven  t  got  a  diamond  You  don  t  have  anything  And 
they  just  kept  after  me 

After  about  six  or  seven  months  it  finally  occurred  to  me  Well 
why  not7  Why  not  try  it7  So  I  said  I  think  I  can  get  mitts  and  gloves 
and  stuff  like  that  because  no  one  had  ever  even  seen  a  They  didn  t 
have  television  There  was  barely  radio  I  mean  the  radio  went  off  at 
ten  o  clock  at  night  and  started  up  at  seven  in  the  morning  you  know 
and  that  was  it  Sometimes  it  didn  t  go  all  day  and  the  lights  would  go 
out 

They  just  had  no  clue  what  baseball  was  They  had  never  seen  a 
game  But  what  I  decided  to  do  was  go  see  my  ambassador  friend  and 
see  what  he  could  do  He  said  that  he  could  do  anything  for  me  And  so 
I  went  to  the  embassy  and  walked  up  to  the  desk  and  said  I  would  like 
to  see  the  ambassador 

You  know  they  said  Well  who  are  you  to  see  the  ambassador7 

I  said  My  name  is  Steve  Larson  I  come  from  Buxton 
Oh  yes  Of  course 

So  I  went  up  to  see  him  and  he  was  eager  to  see  me  and  said  What 
can  I  do  for  you7 

I  said  Well  what  I  really  need  is  some  baseball  equipment 

His  face  was  sort  of  I  remember  him  sort  of  tightening  up  even 
tighter  than  he  could  be  And  you  know  he  said  OK  Anything  else 
you  want  to  talk  about7 

No  I  didn  t  want  to  talk  about  anything  else  And  sure  enough  in 
fairly  short  order  he  got  me  baseball  equipment  from  Belize  where  I 
think  the  United  States  had  a  base  of  some  sort  So  I  took  it  out  and  I 
gave  it  to  these  kids  and  we  played  baseball  a  little  bit 

I  was  much  more  interested  in  rugby  by  that  time  and  also  in  cricket 
It  happened  that  that  year  the  world  championships  the  first  part  of  the 
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world  championships  were  in  Guyana  So  I  went  to  my  first  and  only 
world  championship  cricket  match  which  you  have  to  appreciate  I 
mean  there  is  a  great  style  to  cricket  You  know  it  s  not  as  stupid  as  it 
looks  But  I  mean  especially  if  you  begin  to  get  into  it  and  you  listen  to 
what  You  know  because  it  s  a  big  deal  I  remember  this  one  cricket 
match  lasted  They  were  limited  to  a  week  for  a  game  and  now  it  s 
much  shorter  than  that 

But  it  s  all  strategy  and  the  captains  are  the  ones  who  are 
determining  how  to  play  the  game  and  it  s  just  fascinating  After  a 
while  I  really  got  into  it  to  watch  and  listen  to  what  was  going  on  and 
who  were  the  stars  And  I  remember  at  the  end  of  that  particular  game, 
the  winning  captain  was  knighted  by  the  Queen  and  everybody  thought 
that  most  appropriate 

So  I  was  interested  m  those  sports  I  had  an  English  friend  who  was 
into  rugby  and  so  I  learned  rugby  and  I  liked  that  game  a  lot  It  was 
much  closer  to  football  and  I  felt  I  could  play  it  because  you  know  it  s 
not  quite  the  same  kind  of  confrontational  game  It  s  a  very  rough  game 
but  it  s  not  like  football  where  you  just  smash  into  each  other  m  the 
same  way 

There  was  one  other  thing  that  I  should  mention  too  which  I  think 
was  important  Well  two  things  One  thing  is  the  government 
continues  during  all  of  this  to  kind  of  bump  along  You  know  I  mean 
you  could  listen  to  Parliament  on  the  radio  and  it  s  having  a  bad  time 

I  remember  that  the  Peace  Corps  asked  my  group  We  decided  to 
have  a  retreat  and  they  asked  me  to  head  it  up  chair  up  this  retreat  It 
was  going  to  be  in  the  backcountry  somewhere  And  I  decided  that  what 
I  would  do  is  I  would  try  and  get  the  ministers  of  the  government  to 
come  and  Mrs  Jagan  who  was  head  of  the  opposition  political  party 
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Well  her  husband  was  She  was  like  the  secretary  general  of  the 
party  He  was  the  head  of  the  party 

I  wanted  to  see  if  I  could  get  her  to  come  to  this  meeting  So  I  went 
to  see  her  and  she  met  me  She  finally  did  meet  with  me  but  she  was 
having  nothing  of  me  and  she  looked  at  me  as  being  some  imperialist 
dog  and  she  was  insulted  that  I  was  even  there  but  she  saw  me  which  I 
thought  was  really  interesting  So  we  went  ahead  with  the  retreat 
Ministers  of  the  existing  government  were  there  and  that  was  all 
very  interesting  The  kinds  of  food  and  so  forth  were  pretty  basic  but 
the  alcohol  policy  was  something  that  was  amazing  This  country 
produced  a  great  rum  called  Demerara  rum  In  this  country  it  s  called 
Demerara  rum  The  people  in  this  country  I  mean  they  drank  all  the 
time  and  I  began  to  drink  right  along  with  them  What  would  happen 
would  be  a  wagon  would  go  around  up  and  down  the  streets  and  they 
would  carry  Like  we  would  deliver  milk  you  know  In  those  days, 
you  put  out  at  home  you  d  put  out  a  little  thing  that  would  tell  them 
what  kind  of  milk  you  wanted  and  they  would  deliver  that  to  your 
doorstep  Well  likewise,  the  rum  wagon  came  around  and  you  could 
order  as  much  or  you  could  order  different  types  of  rum  and  they  d  put 
it  on  your  doorstep  the  next  day  and  they  d  take  away  the  empty  bottles 
CASTANEDA  That  s  fascinating 

LARSON  They  d  take  away  the  empty  bottles  and  the  next  day  you  could  get  it 
delivered  to  your  house  again  if  you  wanted  to  And  people  spent  the 
weekends  drunk 

I  didn  t  drink  while  I  was  in  Buxton  but  I  would  take  off  on  the 


weekends  when  we  d  go  into  the  capital  Remember  it  s  only  seven 
miles  away  I  would  take  off  and  stay  pretty  drunk  most  of  the  time  on 
the  weekends 
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This  was  a  time  when  Let  s  see  What  else  happened  that  was  of 
interest9 

CASTANEDA  Going  back  to  the  dinner  that  you  had  with  Colonel  Burdick  is  that 
something  you  reflected  back  on  or  is  that 
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I  did 

Did  anything  more  come  of  that9 
Nothing  came  of  it 

Did  you  ever  learn  where  you  were  having  dinner9 
No  I  think  I  know  but  no  one  ever  told  me  I  didn  t  ask  I  mean  I 
don  t  know  why  I  didn  t  ask  but  I  didn  t  I  approached  the  ambassador 
in  Guyana  the  same  sort  of  way  I  didn  t  really  ask  any  questions  You 
know  I  just  did  what  I  was  going  to  do  and  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  never  felt  that  I  I  mean  I  didn  t  think  I  knew  anything 
to  say  to  anybody  particularly  but  I  liked  the  feeling  of  it  So  it  was  an 
interesting  experience 

We  met  several  times  with  the  prime  minister,  but  it  was  always  a 
group  thing  you  know  I  found  the  people  really  refreshing  I  do 
remember  that  one  time  This  country  s  a  strange  place  like  most 
countries  you  know  in  that  in  the  back  country  were  a  lot  of  Americans 
and  these  people  had  moved  there  around  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  They  were  very  unhappy  with  the  United  States 
Were  these  white  or  black  people9 

These  are  white  people  several  families  of  white  ranchers  They  had 
come  from  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  and  so  forth  and  they  thought  that 
civilization  was  moving  m  on  them  too  much  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  twentieth  century  mind  you  They  thought  government  was 
becoming  too  regulatory  was  running  their  lives  too  much  so  they  had 
moved  to  Guyana 
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The  promise  m  Guyana  was  that  you  could  get  land  almost  for  free 
because  everything  from  about  three  miles  behind  the  dam  behind  the 
sea  wall  everything  from  there  back  was  Crown  land  and  therefore 
belonged  to  the  Crown  and  the  Crown  would  distribute  it  as  it  saw  fit 
That  meant  that  you  know  if  you  were  miners  you  could  mine  If  you 
were  whatever  you  could  go  do  what  you  needed  to  do 

But  there  was  also  up  in  a  place  called  the  Rupununi  there  was  a  lot 
of  cattle  grazing  These  white  Americans  brought  their  cattle  with  them 
so  you  have  Herefords  up  in  the  Rupununi  and  they  had  been  there  for 
sixty  years  by  that  time  So  they  were  real  cowboys  and  they  had 
rodeos 

During  the  Easter  break  it  was  sort  of  the  custom  if  you  could 
you  d  go  back  there  take  your  students  back  to  the  Rupununi  I  had 
made  arrangements  to  do  all  that  and  there  was  a  big  shootout  in  the 
Rupununi  between  these  different  families  white  families  As  a 
consequence  they  had  to  cancel  the  rodeo  because  though  no  one  was 
killed  a  lot  of  ranchers  had  been  wounded  a  lot  of  members  of  the 
family  who  would  have  normally  participated  in  these  rodeos  So  they 
canceled  it  so  I  had  to  cancel  it  with  the  kids 

But  I  went  anyway  to  the  Rupununi  I  had  to  go  see  what  this  was 
all  about  I  remember  I  was  on  a  flight  that  carried  meat  you  know  It 
was  awful  It  was  temble  It  was  a  DC  3  you  know  one  of  these 
ancient  old  planes  that  you  see  in  movies  flying  over  the  jungle  you 
know  and  that  sort  of  stuff  This  is  what  it  was  I  mean  it  was  some 
sort  of  ancient  old  plane  way  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  that  was 
flying  meat  around  and  I  was  on  that  plane  going  into  the  Rupununi  It 
was  better  coming  out 

I  remember  that  sure  enough  there  were  these  ranchers  and  they 
were  just  like  Americans  They  spoke  sort  of  in  the  Guyanese  tongue 
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but  they  were  white  and  wore  Levis  and  you  know  couldn  t  have  been 
any  more  like  And  they  really  really  really  disliked  the 
government  I  remember  that  They  didn  t  like  the  United  States  They 
didn  t  like  anybody  basically 

On  the  other  end  of  it  in  Georgetown  I  was  there  when  the  last 
cattle  drive  came  into  Georgetown  They  were  building  a  road  out  to  the 
Rupunum  and  I  remember  the  cattle  coming  through  the  streets  into  the 
city  which  was  kind  of  an  interesting  experience 
What  year  was  it  that  you  got  there? 

66  till  68 
The  full  two  years 
July  of  68 

And  those  are  normally  two  year  terms? 

They  were  two  year  terms 

I  think  you  mentioned  something  about  possibly  staying  on  but  you 
decided  not  to? 

No  What  happened  was  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  I  moved  They 
moved  me  back  to  the  capital  and  they  gave  up  on  Buxton  I  guess  I 
wanted  to  see  something  else  too  so  I  was  willing  to  come  back  into  the 
capital 

There  they  put  me  m  a  school  Where  I  had  been  was  pretty 
much  black  with  a  few  East  Indians  They  put  me  into  a  private  school 
that  was  the  largest  East  Indian  school  in  the  country  and  it  was  headed 
by  a  guy  who  was  head  of  the  Union  Movement  an  East  Indian  who  was 
head  of  the  Union  Movement  m  Guyana  and  was  headmaster  of  this 
school  He  had  been  educated  at  the  University  of  Gettysburg  wherever 
that  was  and  he  was  a  strange  guy 

And  if  you  looked  at  the  Union  Movement  I  was  very 

suspicious  Everybody  said  this  guy  was  the  head  of  the  CIA  in  Guyana 
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I  don  t  know  Maybe  he  was  maybe  he  wasn  t  but  he  was  the  head  of  a 
peculiar  union 

The  unions  were  exactly  like  the  AFL  CIO  and  I  knew  enough 
about  that  that  that  was  very  strange  because  the  AFL  CIO  m  the 
United  States  makes  sense  but  it  doesn  t  make  sense  really  anywhere 
else  because  other  unions  are  organized  much  differently  with  very 
different  roots  and  all  of  that  sort  of  thing  They  re  generally  more 
radical  than  the  American  unions  and  this  one  was  just  a  carbon  copy  of 
the  AFL  CIO  All  the  unions  in  the  country  belonged  to  it  and  this  guy 
was  the  head  of  it 

I  really  liked  the  students  in  this  school  I  was  the  teacher  of  the 
sixth  form  and  these  were  kids  who  were  trying  to  tram  to  take  tests 
They  had  to  take  these  British  tests  to  go  on  to  university  and  the  tests 
were  crazy  You  know  I  mean  they  would  ask  them  about  They 
would  use  a  nutcracker  for  example,  as  a  way  of  measuring  distances 
and  angles  and  things  like  that  These  kids  had  never  seen  a  nutcracker 
they  didn  t  know  what  that  was  And  there  were  other  examples  all 
through  these  tests 

[End  of  Tape  3  TapeB] 

[Begin  Tape  4  Side  A] 

LARSON  Yeah  but  the  kids  were  really  interested  in  the  Vietnam  War  This  is  my 
second  year  now  so  you  know  I  mean  using  my  Time  magazine  as  a 
teaching  tool  I  started  to  teach  them  about  that  and  about  other  things 

For  example,  I  remember  I  had  a  lot  of  fun  for  a  while  with  the 
California  ballot  This  was  when  Robert  [F  ]  Kennedy  was  running  for 
president  These  kids  knew  nothing  about  a  democratic  system  because 
they  really  didn  t  have  one  I  mean  they  had  a  fledgling  maybe 
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something  could  develop  from  but  they  were  really  in  the  very  early 
stages  so  conspiracy  was  always  afoot 

If  they  were  East  Indians  in  particular  conspiracy  was  afoot 
because  they  felt  they  had  been  robbed  you  know  in  the  election  These 
black  guys  got  into  power  and  they  were  having  a  hard  time  coming  to 
grips  with  that 

The  lowest  class  in  Guyana  were  the  East  Indians  because  they  were 
the  ones  who  went  out  and  worked  at  the  plantations  and  so  forth  Their 
kids  came  to  this  school  in  town  and  their  parents  had  to  really  sacrifice 
to  get  them  into  this  school  and  they  did  These  kids  wanted  to  know 
about  all  sorts  of  stuff  and  it  was  really  fun  and  interesting  and  I  do 
remember  you  know  trying  to  teach  them  a  little  bit  about  how  we  do  it 
in  the  United  States  because  they  really  wanted  to  know  what  it  was  all 
about  So  I  liked  to  teach  civics  and  things  like  that 

I  remember  showing  them  my  ballot  which  at  the  time  was  a  long 
paper  ballot  I  said  I  was  for  Robert  Kennedy  but  you  know  the 
chances  of  him  winning  are  really  up  in  the  air  Nobody  knows  whether 
he  s  going  to  win  m  California  It  s  at  best  fifty  fifty  and  he  might  not 
win 

They  could  not  understand  that  because  the  only  thing  they  d  heard 
about  really  were  the  Kennedys  They  figured  it  was  like  their  country 
and  if  you  were  part  of  the  ruling  family  that  you  would  rule  It  just 
didn  t  occur  to  them  that  actually  a  guy  could  get  defeated  in  the 
campaign 

CASTANEDA  So  you  really  saw  both  sides  there  with  the  East  Indians  and  the  blacks 
LARSON  Yeah  I  meant  to  do  that  I  also  decided  at  this  school  since  I  really 
disliked  this  headmaster  who  I  thought  was  a  a  something  I  didn  t 
know  what  but  he  was  a  really  shrewd  guy  So  we  would  kind  of  do 
battle 
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I  decided  that  another  effort  to  teach  democracy  meant  that  you  had 
to  change  some  of  the  rules  in  the  school  What  they  did  at  the  school  is 
they  used  a  cane  the  caning  method  which  is  a  traditional  British 
method  I  said  that  was  wrong  So  I  got  up  and  in  one  of  the  teachers 
meetings  and  I  made  a  big  deal  out  of  caning  students  The  old 
headmaster  just  looked  at  me  and  he  says  Well  why  don  t  you  come 
up  with  a  different  scheme  and  we  11  see  what  happens  So  I  did 
which  was  a  dement  system  He  said  Fine  You  be  the  dean  You  do 
this 

I  should  have  said  no  but  I  agreed  to  do  that  and  so  what  I  ended  up 
doing  was  really  getting  an  interesting  lesson  There  were  like  two 
thousand  kids  in  this  school  It  was  a  big  school  and  here  I  d  been  in 
this  other  one  where  there  were  maybe  twenty  or  thirty  kids  So  I  was  in 
this  big  school  and  I  was  the  dean 

So  these  kids  would  come  in  you  know  and  they  d  do  things  and 
I  d  give  them  demerits  and  give  them  another  chance  but  it  runs  out  at 
some  point  And  these  kids,  you  ve  got  to  do  something  with  them  So  I 
got  to  the  point  where  all  I  could  do  was  suspend  them  So  I  would  call 
them  in  and  suspend  them 

Now  suspension  was  really  bad  news  for  these  kids  because  it 
meant  that  their  parents  had  to  come  in  from  wherever  the  hell  they  were 
from  tilling  the  soils  at  these  plantations  they  had  to  come  in  and  see  me 
or  see  somebody  So  the  kids  would  catch  hell  and  get  beat  up  by  their 
parents  for  doing  that  and  the  parents  would  be  just  abjectly  apologizing 
for  their  children  You  d  want  to  just  get  out  of  the  room  you  know 
So  it  was  really  a  difficult  assignment  and  I  learned  a  lot  about  I 
mean  it  really  would  be  easier  to  cane  them  and  it  would  do  the  job  I 
never  gave  up  on  what  I  was  doing  but 
CASTANEDA  So  at  a  socioeconomic  level  these  are  these  are  lower 
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Yeah  but  they  re  at  a  very  good  school  a  good  private  school  and  the 
parents  have  paid  for  this 
Is  there  a  religious  affiliation? 

No  No  not  this  one  not  this  school  There  were  other  schools  like  that 
but  this  was  not  one  of  them 

I  decided  also  that  what  they  really  needed  was  a  student 
government  In  the  British  system  what  you  have  What  do  we  call 
them?  They  are  like  monitors  It  s  a  very  clever  insidious  system  in 
that  what  you  do  is  you  find  the  best  kids  the  brightest  the  smartest  the 
ones  that  show  leadership  and  you  reward  them  by  making  them 
proctors  or  monitors  I  forget  There  was  another  name  we  used  for 
them 

There  s  a  hierarchy  to  that  and  the  headmaster  decides  the 
hierarchy  who  s  in  charge  and  who  s  not  These  kids  are  basically 
policemen  and  these  kids  like  the  authority  that  they  get  because  they 
really  have  a  lot  of  authority  over  what  happens  to  lesser  kids 

I  actually  looking  back  at  it  never  found  them  to  do  anything 
terrible  to  the  other  kids  You  know  they  generally  took  their 
responsibilities  very  seriously  But  I  said  This  is  wrong  you  know 
again  going  to  impose  a  little  American  democracy  on  them  That  s  why 
I  can  t  stand  what  George  [W  ]  Bush  is  doing  I  know  where  this  is 
going  to  go  you  know  [laughter] 

I  interested  these  kids  the  ruling  class  of  kids  the  police  kids  you 
know  I  interested  them  and  said  You  guys  need  to  form  a  student 
government 

The  head  guy  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Sheik  Mesam  All  Mesam 
was  a  really  bright  kid,  really  good  He  believed  in  it  and  he  believed 
that  the  democratic  process  would  mean  that  you  know  you  should  have 
elections  and  you  should  have  a  constitution  and  you  should  do  all  this 
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stuff  So  he  really  put  himself  into  it  He  devised  with  others  And  I 
sort  of  would  give  them  guidance  but  they  really  put  it  all  together 
But  unfortunately  it  had  my  imprimatur  on  it  So  at  the  end  I 
remember  going  to  the  It  was  sort  of  controversial  but  it  was  a  good 
system  I  mean  it  was  really  a  step  forward  And  here  the  kids  the 
authority  kids  really  wanted  to  do  it  and  they  wanted  to  have  real 
elections 

Well  it  sounds  good  on  the  surface  We  reviewed  it  in  the  teachers 
meeting  and  the  teachers  meeting  was  We  were  talking  about  it 
and  I  had  my  group  that  was  in  favor  of  it  and  there  was  another  group 
that  wasn  t  Actually  in  that  group  Remember  now  these  are  East 
Indians  This  is  the  opposition  party  and  here  I  am  an  American  in  their 
midst  who  they  think  is  a  spy  anyway  and  here  I  am  imposing  another 
system  on  them  At  least  they  accused  me  of  that 

Actually  I  d  thrown  the  idea  out  but  I  hadn  t  done  it  The  kids  had 
really  done  it  And  I  argue  all  that  It  s  really  tom  between  you  know 
what  the  teachers  think  about  what  s  right  and  what  isn  t 

So  then  the  headmaster  as  clever  diabolical  in  some  ways  as  ever, 
he  sort  of  comes  to  me  and  he  says  I  think  you  ve  got  a  good  system 
here  and  he  says  I  m  going  to  impose  this  system 

I  said  ‘No  no  no  no  you  can  t  impose  this  system  That  just 
violates  everything  You  ve  got  to  have  an  election 
He  says  I  don  t  think  you  ought  to  do  that 
I  said  No  You  must  do  that  You  have  to  have  an  election 
He  says  No  I  don  t  think  you  should  but  1 11  defer  to  you  if  that  s 
what  you  want 

I  said  Yeah  You  ve  got  to  have  an  election 
So  we  have  this  election  and  the  half  of  the  teachers  that  are  really 
opposed  to  me  and  to  it  really  just  sort  of  incite  the  students  and  the 
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thing  is  overwhelmingly  defeated  by  the  student  body  Again  another 
lesson  in  democracy  It  just  can  t  be  done  from  above  But  those  were 
my  experiences 
So  you  do  leave  in  1968 

Yeah  And  I  remember  m  that  school  One  last  thought  Martin 
Luther  King  [Jr  ]  was  assassinated  I  think  in  April  and  the  students 
couldn  t  understand  that  That  just  drove  them  up  the  wall  And  then  a 
few  months  later  Robert  Kennedy  was  assassinated  And  here  I  d  been 
teaching  you  know  pointing  out  what  was  going  on  and  so  forth  That 
was  really  just  a  shock  to  me  in  particular 

The  whole  school  had  a  big  Assembly  that  day  and  it  was  really 
mostly  a  condolence  Assembly,  where  the  kids  and  the  teachers  gave  me 
their  condolences  that  this  had  happened  That  wasn  t  too  long  before  I 
left  That  was  right  about  at  the  time  when  we  came  back 
So  you  came  back  to  California  then  at  that  point7 
Yes 

Did  you  talk  to  Colonel  Burdick  again  after  that7 
I  saw  him  sometimes  after  that  you  know  but  I  don  t  remember  really 
remember  those  get  togethers  much  I  don  t  think  I  don  t 
remember  I  mean  I  did  see  him  but  nothing  ever  came  of  it  Nothing 
ever  happened 

So  from  what  you  re  saying  there  s  this  sense  of  maybe  getting  brought 
into  something 

Yeah  absolutely  and  yet  maybe  I  was  I  don  t  know  I  mean  I  didn  t 
do  anything  knowingly  that  s  for  sure  or  maybe  they  decided  well  no 
this  isn  t  going  to  work  out  or  something  I  don  t  know  It  was  just  a 
set  of  very  peculiar  circumstances  and  I  ve  always  looked  at  it  as  a 
The  accusation  that  American  Peace  Corps  volunteers  were  spies  is 
not  as  easy  for  me  to  dismiss  as  it  would  have  been  before  I  did  that 
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You  know  I  ve  always  said  well  I  don  t  think  I  was  one  If  I  was  I 
was  used  in  a  funny  way  I  mean  I  talked  all  the  time  I  d  tell  anybody 
what  was  going  on  but  in  the  end  nobody  asked  me  to  do  anything 
No  one  asked  for  any  information  from  me  but  they  put  me  in  all  the 
right  spots  all  through  my  whole  time  Every  single  place  I  was  located 
was  something  important  politically  you  know  m  terms  of  the  country 
CASTANEDA  Did  you  wonder  at  the  time  about  that9 
LARSON  Not  much  No  I  didn  t  I  probably  should  have  more  so 
CASTANEDA  Well  I  guess  you  had  no  real  reason  There  was  no  direct  sort  of  reason 
LARSON  No  there  wasn  t  If  it  was  real  it  was  pretty  clever  Probably  I  ve  come 
to  know  a  lot  more  clever  than  government  gets  [laughter] 

Government  is  not  like  that  I  might  have  been  a  failed  experiment 
That  might  have  been  what  happened  You  know  they  were  Oh  no 
no  no  We  don  t  want  to  deal  with  him  [laughter] 

CASTANEDA  So  then  you  leave  the  Peace  Corps  and  you  come  back  to  California  at 
that  point  is  that  right9  What  do  you  plan  on  doing  next  after  the  Peace 
Corps9 

LARSON  I  remember  another  thing  I  did  that  was  I  actually  did  a  lot  of  things 
that  probably  would  discourage  people  I  remember  another  time  I 
decided  to  write  We  had  a  newsletter  thing  that  the  Peace  Corps  sort 
of  shared  I  decided  to  get  academic  about  it  and  so  I  decided 
CASTANEDA  This  is  in  Buxton9 

LARSON  Yes  Buxton  Maisie  was  the  bookkeeper  I  mean  she  kept  the  official 
records  of  the  town  which  meant  births  and  deaths  basically  So  she 
had  this  big  book  where  it  listed  all  the  people  that  were  bom  when  they 
were  bom  who  their  mothers  and  fathers  were  all  that  sort  of  stuff  I 


decided  to  use  that  sort  of  as  my  text  What  I  was  really  interested  in 
was  finding  out  the  illegitimacy  rate  So  I  wrote  a  paper  which 
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summarized  all  of  this  and  said  at  least  50  percent  of  all  the  people  in 
Buxton  are  illegitimate  for  sure  Maybe  it  s  more  than  that 

Of  course  this  newsletter  thing  got  out  I  mean  it  was  supposed  to 
be  an  internal  document  just  for  Peace  Corps  volunteers  but  people  saw 
it  I  remember  getting  reprimanded  by  my  friend  for  it  in  a  nice  way 
that  this  had  apparently  gotten  back  to  Washington  and  they  re  all  pissed 
off  because  I  had  offended  the  people  of  Buxton  and  I  didn  t  quite 
understand  that  You  know  I  just  was  sort  of  reporting  what  the  facts 
were  and  it  didn  t  seem  to  bother  Maisie  ever  But  there  were  all  sorts 
of  interesting  experiences  like  that  Anyway 
CASTANEDA  It  must  have  been  a  fascinating  experience 
LARSON  It  was  I  went  another  time  to  Kaieteur  Falls  This  is  on  one  of  my 

vacations  I  had  two  vacations  One  I  spent  in  the  Caribbean  on  a  beach 
and  the  other  one  I  spent  going  out  into  the  bush  to  really  see  what  the 
bush  was  all  about  The  highest  waterfall  m  the  place  was  this  place 
called  Kaieteur  Falls  which  is  I  think  the  second  or  third  highest 
waterfall  on  the  continent  You  could  hear  it  twenty  miles  away  It  was 
just  I  can  t  tell  you  how  impressive  it  was  It  was  just  this  enormous 
fall  and  it  was  all  red  as  it  came  over  you  know  and  it  was  just  huge 
But  on  the  way  there  with  other  Peace  Corps  volunteers  sort  of  in  a 
group  thing  and  we  d  go  in  these  little  boats  up  the  river  and  we  d  stop 
at  these  towns  There  was  a  town  called  Burmese  which  is  a  county 
capital  There  were  three  counties  and  it  was  a  mining  town  They  had 
just  discovered  diamonds  and  stuff  in  the  area  so  there  were  all  sorts  of 
people  there 

Other  than  bedbugs  which  was  just  a  terrible  thing  they  d  eat  you 
alive,  other  than  that  they  had  wooden  sidewalks  and  it  rained  all  the 
time  There  was  mud  everywhere  I  remember  the  wooden  sidewalks 
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Then  the  generators  would  go  off  at  ten  o  clock  It  was  really  a  mining 
town  of  all  things 

Then  you  d  drive  back  into  the  bush  farther  and  you  d  see  the  mine 
operations  which  were  sort  of  cut  They  were  just  digging  Miners  were 
just  digging  in  the  dirt  You  know  it  wasn  t  a  hole  in  the  ground  It 
wasn  t  a  big  hole  It  wasn  t  a  cave  It  was  just  people  spread  out  all  over 
a  mountainside  just  sort  of  digging  for  diamonds  and  coming  from 
everywhere  It  must  have  been  a  pretty  terrible  life  for  those  folks 

Anyway  as  I  was  getting  ready  to  come  home  I  decided  that  I  ought 
to  think  about  it  and  what  I  really  wanted  to  do  I  decided  that  well  one 
thing  I  thought  I  wanted  to  do  was  I  wanted  to  go  back  to  law  school  So 
I  applied  to  Or  I  took  the  test  I  studied  hard  for  it  this  time  and  did 
well  and  was  accepted  to  Georgetown  [University]  and  to  Columbia 
[University]  and  some  West  Coast  school  I  think  it  was  It  might 
have  been  Hastings  again  I  forget  Anyway  it  was  those  two  schools 
plus  one  other  one 

Then  I  came  back  home  I  remember  I  was  really  homesick  but  I 
stayed  homesick  most  of  the  time  actually  It  was  really  surprising  to 
me  I  came  home  and  it  was  in  July  and  the  primaries  had  already 
occurred  I  had  two  friends  one  was  this  fellow  Sam  Obregon  that  I 
talked  to  you  about  before  Another  guy  his  name  was  Rod  Diridon 
Rod  was  treasurer  the  year  before  I  was  student  body  president  and  he 
was  also  my  fraternity  big  brother  I  joined  a  fraternity  m  my  junior  year 
in  college  really  mainly  to  I  mean  I  wanted  their  votes  when  I  was 
going  to  run  for  president  He  was  my  big  brother  I  didn  t  mind  the 
fraternity  particularly 

So  the  two  of  them  were  now  co  chairing  Alfred  E  Alquist  s 
senatorial  campaign  A1  Alquist  was  I  had  met  him  in  college 
actually  I  met  he  and  [John]  Vasconcellos  on  the  same  day  in  that  they 
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had  come  to  the  campus  to  campaign  and  Alquist  already  had  been  in 
office  for  a  couple  of  years  and  he  must  have  been  going  to  run  for  the 
Senate  and  Vasconcellos  was  going  to  run  for  the  Assembly  was  going 
to  run  to  succeed  him 

I  remember  Vasco  as  a  young  guy  with  black  hair  pretty  thin  and 
intense  This  was  a  guy  who,  you  know  really  really  had  a  passion  I 
mean  he  just  fit  the  times  so  perfectly  He  had  a  passion  for  civil  rights 
he  had  a  passion  for  anti  war  and  he  was  just  passionate  As  I  remember 
it  he  had  been  Pat  Brown  s  appointment  secretary  He  was  a  graduate  of 
Santa  Clara  Law  School,  so  he  was  a  lawyer  and  he  had  decided  that 
He  always  wanted  to  replace  A1  and  A1  had  just  sort  of  beat  him  to  it 
A1  had  been  a  trainmaster  they  re  called  There  were  big 
switchyards  in  San  Jose  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  and  it  was  a  big  hub 
where  all  sorts  of  freight  exchanged  Some  went  up  to  San  Francisco 
Other  stuff  went  everywhere  else  It  was  a  big  operation  somewhere 
around  where  the  airport  is  now  He  was  a  trainmaster  which  meant  that 
he  s  the  guy  in  the  tower  who  directs  traffic  basically  and  he  controls 
the  switches  to  where  the  trains  go  and  all  that  sort  of  thing 
I  think  he  might  have  been  bom  in  Missouri  and  grew  up  in 
Tennessee  I  think  the  first  real  political  campaign  he  got  into  was  in  the 
Boss  Crump  controlled  I  think  Missouri  I  m  not  sure  No  it  must  have 
been  Tennessee  controlled  Tennessee  The  guy  who  took  him  on  was 
Estes  Kefauver  Alquist  got  involved  I  think  for  the  first  time  He  had 
been  a  nverhand  on  the  Mississippi  for  a  long  time  in  Missouri  and 
settled  into  Tennessee  and  got  involved  in  politics  there  and  then  came  to 
California  after  Kefauver  was  elected  senator 

He  was  a  populist  He  really  took  on  Boss  Crump  I  mean  he  didn  t 
like  boss  ism  so  he  came  to  California  and  he  was  for  sure  a  labor  guy 
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and  a  member  of  a  union  his  entire  life  and  was  a  real  advocate  of  FDR 
[Franklin  D  Roosevelt]  FDR  was  his  hero 

So  he  landed  in  San  Jose  right  at  about  the  right  time  when 
Democrats  San  Jose  had  been  Republican  back  to  I  m  sure  Hiram 
Johnson  s  time  and  there  hadn  t  been  a  Democrat  from  that  time  on  So 
AI  is  right  when  the  population  is  changing  things  are  starting  to  shift 
He  s  perfectly  timed  to  get  elected  as  the  first  Democrat  since  1910  in 
Santa  Clara  County  and  gets  elected  He  has  labor  support  I  think  he 
ran  for,  like,  supervisor  or  something  of  that  sort  beforehand  and  lost 
It  s  the  only  election  he  ever  lost  or  maybe  ran  for  the  Assembly 
because  he  I  think  he  ran  against 
CASTANEDA  I  think  I  read  he  ran  for  the  Assembly 

LARSON  Yeah  He  ran  against  Clark  Bradley  Clark  was  an  interesting  man 

When  I  knew  him  he  was  an  old  fart  and  he  was  nobody  I  liked  much 
but  he  had  been  there  forever,  I  know  that  My  family,  of  course,  had 
always  been  Republican  you  know  up  to  this  point 

I  don  t  know  if  I  mentioned  this  m  this  context  or  if  it  s  m  our  notes 
but  Clark  had  been  a  mayor  of  San  Jose  a  long  time  ago  back  in  the 
thirties  and  actually  he  was  a  reformist  which  was  hard  for  me  to 
believe  He  was  a  reformist  and  had  kicked  out  the  last  machine  that  ran 
San  Jose  It  was  called  the  Bigelow  machine  the  Bigelow  Ambulance 
Company  which  was  located  right  across  the  street  from  the  city  hall 
The  city  hall  was  in  the  middle  of  what  s  now  Chavez  Park  right  across 
from  the  Fairmont  Hotel  It  was  a  big  old  I  can  remember  a  big  old 
red  brick  thing  and  I  could  just  imagine  you  know  what  it  was  in  the 
thirties  which  was  straight  boss  politics  Republican  boss  politics 
He  probably  had  fallen  a  long  way  from  the  tree  from  what  Hiram 
Johnson  believed  in  terms  of  politics  and  Clark  came  in  as  a  young  man 
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and  as  a  young  lawyer  and  took  over  and  became  mayor  and  threw  the 
old  guys  out  They  just  hung  in  there  much  too  long 

When  I  get  to  Sacramento  he  s  still  there  He  s  the  other  senator 
from  San  Jose  Alquist  in  his  heart  wants  to  beat  him  He  wants  one 
more  run  at  him  and  would  love  to  defeat  him  and  thinks  now  you 
know  is  the  time  Clark  hangs  m  there  and  manages  to  last  as  long  as  he 
can  and  they  never  really  get  to  confront  each  other  They  never  design 
the  districts  in  a  way  that  they  really  can  go  at  each  other  The  last  time 
A1  was  even  interested  in  crossing  over  into  his  district  and  taking  him 
on  but  Clark  decided  it  was  time  for  him  to  retire  and  so  he  did 
CASTANEDA  So  your  friends  are  co  chairs  of  his  campaign  committee 
LARSON  Yeah  So  they  say  to  me  when  I  get  back  they  say  Well  you  don  t 
have  to  make  a  decision  for  a  month  or  two  I  actually  should  have 
made  it  long  before  that  but  they  convince  me  that  I  can  wait  a  little  bit 
before  I  decide  on  where  I  m  going  to  go  to  law  school  and  1 11  just  go 
play  around  m  the  campaign  for  a  while 

So  I  said  Well  that  sounds  like  fun  to  me  This  is  Yeah  it  s 
after  the  primary  so  he  s  already  nominated  and  he  s  going  to  win  It  s 
not  the  first  big  campaign  I  was  in  The  first  one  was  with  Milton  Marks 
back  in  64  remember  when  he  ran  the  last  time  for  the  Assembly  in 
San  Francisco  So  this  is  the  first  campaign  that  I  m  in  in  my  own 
hometown  so  to  speak  and  where  I  know  everybody  I  kind  of  groove 
on  it  I  really  kind  of  like  this  stuff 

You  know  there  is  the  cadre  around  Alquist  which  is  in  some 
ways  unfathomable  You  know  what  I  mean7  The  little  ladies  who  like 
him  His  chief  of  staff  is  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Gale  Douglas  who  is  on 
the  board  of  education  community  college  board  of  education  Gale  s  a 
PR  guy  Gale  was  his  neighbor  and  just  as  his  neighbor  somehow 
decided  that  this  was  a  good  guy  to  run  So  he  actually  manages  his 
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campaign  from  day  one  from  the  very  first  campaign  and  sticks  with 
him  Everybody  dislikes  Gale  except  A1  Gale  hangs  in  there  forever 
until  he  retires  many  years  later 
Why  do  other  people  dislike  him9 

There  s  a  lot  of  infighting  in  the  inner  group  around  Alquist  and  it  never 
seems  to  bother  Alquist  It  s  really  women  who  are  fighting  amongst 
themselves 

The  number  one  person  her  name  is  Loretta  Riddle  Loretta  is  his 
chief  of  staff  Or  not  quite  his  chief  of  staff  Gale  s  the  chief  of  staff 

but  Loretta  is  sort  of  the  other  professional  in  the  district  so  to  speak 
Gale  s  responsibility  is  sort  of  to  be  the  strategic  thinker  and  to  advise  A1 
on  what  to  do  politically  and  so  forth  Loretta  s  job  is  to  sort  of  run  the 
district  in  terms  of  the  district  office  and  in  terms  of  all  the  events  that 
have  to  be  put  together  all  the  dinners  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff 
More  of  the  liaison  with  the  public  sort  of  thing9 
Yeah  Well  everybody  does  a  little  of  that  and  they  decide  pretty 
quickly  that  you  know  I  m  pretty  good  at  that  and  so  they  throw  me 
into  that  breech  a  lot 

When  did  that  start9  What  year  are  we  talking  about9 
This  is  1968 

So  it  s  soon  after  you  come  home 

Right  away  almost  They  don  t  pay  me  much  I  mean  A1  offers  me 
I  think  I  got  $400  a  month  but  on  the  other  hand  I  was  making  $150  a 
month  in  the  Peace  Corps  and  thought  $400  was  pretty  good  It  did 
mean  that  I  sort  of  had  to  live  at  home  for  a  while  which  I  didn  t  like 
much  but  you  know  what  I  mean  it  was  a  very  different  experience 
You  stop  going  to  school  and  you  re  not  doing  your  responsibility  in  the 
Peace  Corps 
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I  should  go  back  on  the  Peace  Corps  There  s  one  other  important 
even  that  occurs  So  let  s  put  that  parenthetically  here  At  the  end  of  my 
first  year  in  January  the  Tet  Offensive  occurs  Remember  I  m  not  anti 
war  particularly  I  m  really  really  upset  about  the  Tet  Offensive  and  I 
go  to  my  director  Ward  and  I  talk  to  him  I  want  to  resign  and  go  fight 
in  Vietnam  and  I  really  mean  it  I  mean  I  really  mean  it  I  really  argue 
you  know  that  I  m  not  doing  any  good  here  Everything  I  do  turns  to 
shit  which  isn  t  true  but  that  s  what  it  feels  like  I  just  don  t  feel  like 
I  m  accomplishing  anything  and  I  might  as  well  go  off  and  fight 
He  really  does  do  a  number  on  me  and  he  keeps  me  m  the  pail 
That  s  when  they  moved  me  to  this  other  assignment,  also  But  I  do 
think  that  if  I  had  resigned  and  joined  the  military  I  would  have  been 
killed 

CASTANEDA  So  it  s  at  that  point  you  left  Buxton  to  go  to  the  capital  then? 

LARSON  Yeah  Georgetown  right  So  it  was  really  an  important  moment  and  it 
was  very  intense  emotions  and  feelings  that  went  along  with  that  you 
know  I  finally  m  the  end  decided  I  would  hang  in  there  not  go  but  it 
was  a  hard  decision  So  anyway  I  wanted  to  put  that 

CASTANEDA  So  you  sort  of  start  off  maybe  unofficially  working  on  the  Alquist 
campaign  How  does  that  actually 

LARSON  Well  I  had  met  them  remember  back  in  college  so  they  knew  who  I 

was  They  knew  I  had  been  student  body  president  They  knew  I  was  a 
really  close  friend  of  the  guys  who  were  running  the  campaign  on  a  day 
to  day  basis  And  so  I  just  came  on  board  and  they  put  me  to  work  I 
think  he  hired  me  pretty  quickly  but  I  don  t  remember  exactly  when  but 
there  must  have  been  some  money  involved  I  wouldn  t  have  done  it  just 
for  nothing  I  mean  almost  nothing  but  not  nothing 

So  then  I  start  driving  him  around  and  I  start  doing  all  of  the  things 
that  gofers  do  you  know  the  first  time  that  they  re  in  an  election  It  s 
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very  edifying  because  it  really  is  useful  to  do  things  like  that  in  the 
beginning  because  you  learn  where  people  live,  you  learn  what 
relationships  are  between  people  and  you  learn  where  he  s  going  You 
actually  meet  people  when  you  travel  with  him  If  you  re  just  the  coat 
holder  you  know  when  he  s  making  a  speech  or  something  or  driving 
him  around  you  get  to  see  him  in  a  very  real  situation  I  mean  that  s  a 
big  part  of  his  life  and  you  get  to  see  what  he  s  all  about 

In  Alquist  s  case  he  s  not  much  of  a  talker  so  it  takes  many  years  to 
really  get  it  out  of  him  but  he  can  be  very  inspiring  and  he  s  pretty 
eloquent  when  he  s  on  the  stump  and  I  like  him  a  lot  He  s  not  a  kid  I 
mean  he  doesn  t  have  the  passion  of  a  Vasconcellos  for  example  He  s 
more  restrained  and  in  a  way  I  think  he  fits  me  better  But  he  s  got  all 
the  right  views  I  mean  he  s  very  liberal  about  what  s  going  on  as  I 
was  and  he  comes  from  the  hometown  I  know  where  everything  is  m 
that  hometown  so  I  can  get  him  around  I  just  enjoy  it  a  lot  that 
experience 

So  one  week  leads  into  the  next  week  and  pretty  soon  you  know 
we  are  really  down  to  the  time  I  have  to  go  away  to  school  if  I  m  going 
to  go  I  finally  decided  Ah,  I  don  t  think  I  want  to  do  that 

I  would  like  to  be  a  judge  but  I  ve  never  truly  regretted  that 
decision  Well  m  a  little  way  I  have  because  I  would  like  to  have  been 
a  judge  but  I  m  on  my  course  which  is  not  to  be  a  judge  Remember  in 
the  second  grade  I  decided  to  be  a  politician  This  is  actually  more  in 
line  with  what  I  wanted  But  I  felt  I  was  going  to  run  for  office  and  you 
know  represent  Santa  Clara  County  at  some  point  So  this  is  sort  of 


[End  Tape  4  Side  A] 
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[Begin  Tape  4  SideB] 

CASTANEDA  So  what  was  your  first  position  then'? 

LARSON  Gofer  is  the  best  word  for  it  I  don  t  know  how  I  was  being  paid  I  don  t 
remember  that  but  I  was  getting  a  little  money  from  somewhere  It 
might  have  been  from  the  campaign  m  this  beginning  period  very  short 
period  of  time  I  think  I  probably  was  getting  money  from  the  campaign 
but  I  don  t  remember  exactly  I  don  t  think  I  was  paid  by  the  state  It  s 
kind  of  fuzzy  because  at  the  time  there  were  no  particular  rules  about  it 
You  know  he  could  hire  it  seemed  to  me  But  there  were  limitations 
I  m  sure  but  I  don  t  know  what  they  were  and  I  got  a  little  money  from 
somewhere  and  I  don  t  know  where  it  was  probably  the  campaign  is 
my  best  guess  from  what  I  remember  of  it  So  I  just  gofered  him 
through  until  the  election 

Then  when  the  election  takes  place  68 

CASTANEDA  Yes 

LARSON  [Alquist]  was  always  going  to  get  reelected  so  it  s  not  a  surprise  to 
anybody  But  at  the  same  time  it  still  is  a  lot  of  fun 

Then  he  sort  of  begins  to  let  me  m  on  things  I  remember  we  had  a 
little  office  in  a  thing  called  the  Swenson  Building  And  the  way  it 
would  work  would  be  that  you  know  he  says  Why  don  t  you  come  to 
Sacramento  with  me 

There  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Jerry  Spolter  [at  San  Jose  State 
University]  who  was  student  body  president  after  me  I  didn  t  like  him 
but  he  was  the  first  of  a  group  of  student  body  presidents  who  came  after 
me  who  didn  t  belong  to  the  political  party  that  I  belonged  to  and 
several  after  me  did  too  Jerry  had  found  Alquist  first  and  had  come  up 
and  interned  with  him  I  guess  is  the  best  way  to  describe  it  and  then  he 
went  away 
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CASTANEDA 

LARSON 


Alquist  had  had  some  experience  with  people,  but  didn  t  have 
anybody  else  who  was  a  permanent  staff  person  in  Sacramento  so  he 
asked  me  to  do  that  He  said  Would  you  come  to  Sacramento  with  me 
and  you  11  be  my  first  permanent  staff  person  there  Then  he  began  to 
let  me  in  on  what  was  going  on  you  know  politically  in  Sacramento  in 
that  he  was  a  child  of  the  Assembly  and  he  had  been  elected  as  a 
Democrat  There  was  at  the  time  besides  the  regular  Democratic  Party 
there  was  also  this  other  thing  What  was  it  called9  The  council9 
The  CDC 

Yeah  CDC  California  Democratic  Council  That  s  what  it  was  the 
CDC,  founded  by  Alan  Cranston  Alan  Cranston  lived  in  Atherton  and 
his  sister  lived  in  Atherton  and  they  were  both  really  close  buddies  of 
Alquist  I  think  this  buddy  system  came  up  because  of  his  support  for 
the  CDC  The  CDC  was  the  most  liberal  mainline  group  you  could  find 
They  had  separate  conventions  from  the  Democratic  Party  and  a  whole 
bunch  of  them  got  elected  to  the  Assembly 

One  of  the  radical  platform  positions  of  the  CDC  was  they  were  anti 
Jesse  Unruh  and  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Jesse  Unruh  as  Speaker 
because  they  thought  he  was  a  boss  And  he  was  but  remember  boss 
ism  is  one  of  the  things  that  Alquist  really  has  a  problem  with  and  that  s 
what  he  likes  about  California  is  there  are  no  bosses 

So  when  he  runs  for  the  Assembly  the  first  time  this  is  before  my 
time  but  when  he  runs  for  the  Assembly  the  first  time  it  was  on  the 
basis  of  he  was  going  to  get  Unruh  and  put  him  out  and  live  up  to  his 
responsibilities  in  terms  of  the  CDC  But  getting  Jesse  was  harder  than  it 
looked  in  that  Jesse  was  probably  the  shrewdest  politician  was 
definitely  the  shrewdest  politician  of  the  time  The  only  other  politician 
I  ve  ever  seen  who  even  came  close  to  him  was  Willie  Brown 
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But  Jesse  really  was  the  one  that  organized  it  and  set  up  the  system 
Jesse  was  just  an  amazing  politician  Besides  Hiram  Johnson  who  I 
think  was  the  most  important  politician  then  I  think  Jesse  Unruh  was  the 
second  most  important  politician 

At  any  rate  when  Jesse  became  Speaker  he  decided  that  Jesse 
had  a  really  intellectual  bent  and  it  was  really  interesting  because  he 
was  so  smart  and  yet  at  the  same  time  came  from  a  very  poor 
background  Where  did  he  go  to  school7  He  went  to  UC  [University  of 
California]  I  know  that 

So  he  always  prized  higher  education  He  thought  that  was  the  way 
to  salvation  the  traditional  Democratic  viewpoint  of  education  You 
know  this  is  how  you  save  the  masses  is  through  education  I  mean 
that  goes  all  the  way  back  to  [Thomas]  Jefferson  He  believed  in  that 
really  believed  in  it 

He  also  believed  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  legislature  to  get  its  act 
together  and  to  be  an  independent  branch  of  government  So  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  idea  of  reforming  the  legislature  into  a  body — 
particularly  the  Assembly — into  a  body  that  could  stand  up  to  a 
governor  The  governors  of  California  are  very  strong  because  of  the 
way  they  re  organized  constitutionally  and  he  wanted  to  make  sure  to  do 
that  to  make  them  really  strong  They  had  to  somehow  have  an 
intellectual  base  and  some  information  that  s  available  to  them  instead  of 
just  what  the  governor  gives  them 

He  was  really  offended  by  the  phone  that  was  on  the  Speaker  s 
platform  where  a  Speaker  I  remember  there  was  a  Speaker  for 
many  many  years — his  name  was  [Luther]  Lincoln — who  I  only  met 
once,  when  he  came  back  but  Lincoln  would  answer  the  phone  and  the 
governor  would  be  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone  and  then  the  governor 
would  sort  of  tell  him  what  to  do  Unruh  just  rebelled  against  that  and 
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decided  that  something  had  to  be  done  about  it  If  he  was  going  to  be 
Speaker  he  wasn  t  going  to  be  the  Speaker  that  answered  the  phone  So 
he  knew  that  one  way  to  do  that  was  to  develop  a  policy  base  something 
different  than  what  the  administration  was  coming  up  with  So  that  s 
where  the  idea  of  staff  comes  from  He  said  We  have  to  have 
professional  staff 

There  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Frank  Mesple  who  was  an  assistant 
to  him  who  really  did  a  lot  to  create  these  different  You  know  had 
these  ideas  in  his  head  He  helped  him  a  lot  to  create  them  Frank  was 
the  one  who  really  sort  of  thought  out  what  the  structure  ought  to  be  in 
terms  of  how  to  make  the  legislature  a  true  policy  making  organization 
So  you  have  the  development  of  staff 

The  other  tenet  was  you  had  to  do  something  about  the  third  house 
especially  after  the  scandals  of  the  fifties  I  think  it  was  when  [Arthur 
H  ]  Artie  Samish  who  was  the  horseracmg  I  think  and  liquor 
lobbyist  I  m  not  sure  about  that  but  he  was  the  dean  of  the  lobbyists 
By  dean  m  those  days  it  just  didn  t  mean  that  he  was  the  guy  who  was 
there  the  longest  it  meant  that  this  guy  was  the  one  who  operated  the 
place  In  a  Life  magazine  article  of  that  period  he  had  said  so  that  he 
was  the  guy  who  pulled  the  strings  in  California  And  that  really 
offended  Unruh 

I  mean  it  went  on  too  I  met  Artie  once  He  went  to  jail  for  tax 
evasion  or  something  of  that  sort  He  was  in  pnson  for  a  while  and  he 
got  out  and  he  wrote  a  book  I  went  to  the  book  opening  you  know  the 
book  signing  ceremony  or  whatever  you  call  it  one  of  the  receptions 
He  was  old  at  the  time  but  he  was  a  man  who  really  twinkled  He  had 
this  reception  m  San  Jose  and  I  am  not  sure  quite  why  he  did  this  m 
San  Jose  but  there  was  a  restaurant  called  the  Seven  Sails  I  referenced 
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before  my  relationship  with  Judd  Clark  and  Bill  Hauck  and  that  group, 
and  they  owned  this  restaurant 

Judd  Clark  was  always  involved  in  writing  about  politics  He 
worked  with  Lou  Cannon  the  Washington  Post  reporter  who  was  a  San 
Jose  Mercury  reporter  at  the  time  and  they  wrote  Ronnie  and  Jesse 
which  was  the  first  good  book  on  the  two  of  them  So  he  was  always 
interested  in  the  literati  side  of  politics  Judd  was  and  is  and  he  s  also  a 
founder  of  the  Cal  Journal  I  think  they  in  fact  still  own  it  or  they 
bought  it  back  once  or  twice  but  I  think  they  own  it  at  the  moment  So 
he  s  very  interested  in  what  Samish  has  to  say 

So  at  his  restaurant  he  has  sort  of  a  reception  for  him  and  Artie 
comes  And  the  legislators  come  too  at  least  Vasconcellos  I  remember 
vividly  Vasconcellos  coming  to  this  because  I  was  there  and  I  d  met 
them 

Artie  stationed  himself  right  m  the  doorway  so  that  to  get  into  the 
room  where  the  reception  was  going  to  take  place  you  had  to  go  by  him 
or  to  leave  you  had  to  go  by  him  He  stationed  himself  right  in  the 
doorway  with  this  twinkle  m  his  eye  And  you  could  see  the  legislators 
who  didn  t  And  the  newspapers  were  kind  of  there  watching  I 
didn  t  see  anybody  taking  any  pictures  but  people  were  really  frightened 
of  that  They  did  not  want  to  have  their  picture  taken  with  this  crook 
and  they  would  sort  of  slither  by  as  fast  as  I  remember  Vasconcellos 
in  particular  doing  it  slithering  by  Big  John  slithering  by  into  the 
reception  and  then  not  being  able  to  get  out  not  exactly  sure  how  to  get 
out  of  the  room  [laughter]  But  Artie  had  had  his  day  and  it  was  over 
and  Jesse  had  done  what  he  could  to  get  nd  of  him 

So  he  had  done  these  two  tenets  basically  You  needed  staff  to  do 
policy  and  you  needed  to  fix  the  place  from  lobbyists  His  solution  to 
that  problem  was  not  that  there  wouldn  t  be  lobbyists  or  there  wouldn  t 
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be  big  contributions  but  that  contributions  came  to  the  Speaker  s  Office 
Then  the  Speaker  would  dole  out  the  money  afterwards  and  he  d  be  fair 
about  it  Then  that  meant  that  the  legislator  didn  t  have  to  worry  about 
being  influenced  by  lobbyists  dirty  old  lobbyists 

That  theory  really  held  together  a  long  time  I  mean  into  Willie  s 
time  for  sure  and  you  know  it  kind  of  worked  I  mean  I  always 
thought  it  was  kind  of  really  interesting  to  watch  because  I  didn  t  know 
quite  why  legislators  would  give  up  the  money  I  mean  they  were  so 
afraid  of  the  taint  of  lobbyists  at  least  m  the  beginning  that  they  really 
were  ready  to  do  that  So  they  let  him  run  the  place  and  he  would  take 
the  heat  and  decide  what  happened  They  might  be  directed  to  vote  for 
things  but  they  didn  t  have  to  really  know  why 
CASTANEDA  How  does  he  distribute  the  money9 

LARSON  Well  his  job  was  to  get  Democrats  elected  and  so  he  would  do  that 

And  you  know  his  job  was  to  make  sure  the  districts  were  written  right 
and  you  can  ask  Tim  Hodson  about  how  that  happened  He  certainly 
knew  how  to  do  that  because  that  s  how  I  actually  remember  him 
It  was  later  I  don  t  remember  if  Jesse  was  around  but  somewhere 
in  there  I  remember  going  into  Tim  s  office  and  it  was  all  maps  He 
was  the  chief  consultant  to  the  Elections  Committee  He  had  been 
drawing  the  districts  I  think  this  might  have  been  when  Phil  Burton  was 
in  charge  of  reapportionment  one  time  He  was  redrawing  the  maps  a 
map  to  include  his  brother  in  the  congressional  seats  I  remember  Phil 
stomping  around  the  Senate  and  putting  this  all  together  I  don  t  know  if 
Tim  was  doing  it  that  year  or  if  it  was  another  time 

But  it  was  a  mysterious  place  that  people  didn  t  get  into  very  often 
and  Tim  let  me  in  there  and  was  sort  of  showing  me  around  This  was 
very  different  than  it  is  today  but  quite  bizarre  He  was  showing  me  the 
tracks  and  how  they  in  those  days  drew  the  districts  to  fit  the  candidate 
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Unruh  was  determined  to  be  really  good  at  that  and  he  was  and  a  lot 
of  Democrats  got  elected  So  he  professionalized  that  part  of  it  too  It  s 
not  just  what  each  legislator  thought  He  never  had  control  of  the 
Senate  Remember  the  Senate  during  all  this  time  doesn  t  have 
anybody  like  him  They  re  the  barons  They  re  old  timers  There  is 
Randy  [Randolph]  Collier  who  was  the  father  of  the  freeway  system  At 
least  when  I  got  there,  he  was  then  chairman  of  Finance  Tom  C  Carrell 
I  mentioned  him  before  as  somebody  who  helped  Alquist  a  lot  but  he 
was  chairman  of  Transportation  He  was  a  really  old  dude  by  that  time 
Richard  [C  ]  Dolwig  was  still  in  office  before  he  went  to  jail  So  these 
barons  in  the  Senate  really  were  running  things  They  had  domains  and 
they  were  really  running  them 

Ralph  [C  ]  Dills  was  I  don  t  believe  he  was  chairman  I  forget 
He  might  have  been  Government  Efficiency  something  of  that  sort 
He  s  the  only  one  of  this  old  guard  that  really  did  switch  and  actually 
managed  to  survive  in  the  new  era  but  that  s  a  little  later  in  the  story 
CASTANEDA  Alquist  wins  the  Senate  campaign  In  what  year  is  that9 
LARSON  That  s  68  This  is  probably  a  good  place  to  end  Then  on  January  1st  of 
69  I  move  to  Sacramento  and  as  I  m  driving  up  to  the  Capitol  it  s  dark 
outside  and  I  hear  on  the  radio  that  George  Miller  dies  He  was 
chairman  of  the  budget  committee  the  Finance  Committee  it  was  called 
Most  powerful  member  of  the  Senate  was  the  way  it  was  described 
At  the  same  time  Joe  [Joseph  A  ]  Beek  dies  on  the  same  day  Joe 
Beek  had  been  secretary  of  the  Senate  for  at  least  I  don  t  know  fifty 
years  something  like  that  Joe  was  actually  a  connection  to  the  old 
progressives  invested  very  well  down  around  Del  Coronado  Hotel  so 
he  s  pretty  wealthy  to  start  with  Joe  is  a  really  old  guy  who  wrote  the 
rules  and  was  a  specialist  in  rules  But  at  that  time  and  it  was  actually 
transitioning  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  is  very  influential  almost  a 
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member  of  the  Senate  and  he  knows  what  s  happening  He  knows  what 
the  members  are  doing  He  takes  careful  sides  from  time  to  time  and  is 
very  influential 

The  guy  who  succeeds  him  his  name  is  Alexander  I  think  he  s  still 
alive  but  he  was  only  m  office  for  a  very  short  period  of  time 
Alexander  is  really  reflecting  the  old  guard  He  s  still  very  influential  in 
terms  of  what  the  policies  are  what  they  do  as  opposed  to  today  where 
the  secretary  of  the  Senate  is  more  of  a  bureaucrat  more  independent 
He  still  does  what  they  tell  him  to  do  what  the  leadership  tells  him  do 
CASTANEDA  Now  today  is  it  Greg  Schmidt9 
LARSON  Yes 

CASTANEDA  That  s  the  position  secretary  of  the  Senate 
LARSON  Yeah 

CASTANEDA  Before  we  finish  what  kind  of  office  did  you  have  what  kind  of 
situation9 

LARSON  Well  actually  they  were  pretty  good  because  when  we  got  there  A1  had 
taken  an  office  on  the  light  well  right  across  from  the  elevators  on  the 
fifth  floor  and  he  really  never  really  wanted  to  move  He  tried  always 
not  to  move  and  wanted  the  same  place  all  the  time  There  was  his 
office  then  there  was  a  secretary  He  had  a  pretty  good  sized  office  He 
was  always  pretty  good  at  getting  good  sized  offices  and  then  I  was  sort 
of  in  the  next  room  Gale  was  in  another  desk  across  from  me  when  he 
was  there  and  I  just  had  sort  of  an  assistant  s  desk  and  from  day  one 
did  not  get  along  with  his  secretary 
CASTANEDA  Not  Loretta  Riddle  because  she  s 


LARSON  No  that  s  not  Loretta  She  s  in  charge  of  the  office  of  San  Jose  You 
either  got  along  with  Loretta  or  you  didn  t  survive,  as  tough  as  she  was 
to  get  along  with  because  she  was  a  very  interesting  woman  or  is  a  very 
interesting  woman 
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So  that  sort  of  sets  the  stage  for  these  first  years 
CASTANEDA  OK  Great 

LARSON  But  I  should  finish  up  with  the  Alquist  story  and  what  happened  to  him 
in  the  Assembly  with  the  Speaker  When  he  got  to  Sacramento  he  had 
of  course  taken  the  pledge  to  get  rid  of  the  Speaker  Alquist  really 
wanted  to  do  that  but  he  soon  found  that  it  was  a  tougher  nut  than  he 
could  crack,  because  they  would  conspire  There  was  a  whole  bunch  of 
them  that  had  been  pledged  to  the  CDC  to  do  what  they  could  to  get  rid 
of  the  Speaker  and  the  Speaker  sort  of  embraced  them  all  to  start  with 
and  said  You  know  you  guys  if  you  want  something  let  me  know 
what  s  going  on  But  they  were  pledged 

So  A1  was  always  conspiratorial  and  he  would  always  start  fights 
with  leaders  Later  in  the  Senate  it  s  much  more  important  but  in  these 
early  days  it  was  just  natural  for  him  to  take  the  Speaker  on  He  sort  of 
would  accumulate  He  was  an  inside  player  He  always  was  a  leader 
on  the  inside  and  he  always  was  a  leader  in  the  liberal  branch  of 
whatever  caucus  he  was  m 

In  this  very  beginning  he  starts  the  discussions  and  calls  people 
together  to  get  rid  of  Unruh  Mrs  Alquist  May  Alquist  who  was  just 
this  wonderful  southern  lady  but  she  s  tough  as  nails  she  has  a  job  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  where  she  is  really  influential  I  m  not  sure  exactly 
I  forget  what  the  job  was  but  the  editor  and  the  publisher  This  is 
when  the  paper  was  owned  by  local  folks  The  editor  and  the  publishers 
were  always  taking  care  of  Mrs  Alquist  I  think  at  some  critical  times 
in  those  early  days  especially  she  was  very  influential  in  getting  the 
paper  s  endorsement  and  stuff  like  that  She  was  a  tough  lady  who  I  just 
really  admired  I  really  liked  her  a  lot 

Anyway  she  would  cook  for  these  breakfasts  that  A1  would  host, 
and  the  guys  would  all  come,  and  they  d  plot  against  the  Speaker  Then 
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when  they  d  go  back  to  the  Capitol  almost  before  A1  could  step  through 
the  door  the  Speaker  would  meet  him  and  talk  to  him  and  say  A1  just 
don  t  forget  what  I  ve  said  before  Whatever  you  want  just  let  me 
know  and  I II  be  glad  to  help  you  out  and  then  they  d  turn  depart  and 
go  away 

Then  the  Speaker  would  turn  to  him  This  is  when  he  was  Big 
Daddy  He  weighed  three  hundred  pounds  He  d  say  Now  A1  He 
whispered  to  him  Now  A1  you  really  shouldn  t  have  said  those  things 
the  way  you  said  them  at  this  meeting  Here  s  the  way  I  would  have  said 
it  you  know,  trying  to  make  the  same  point  trying  to  get  nd  of  the 
Speaker  Here  s  how  I  would  have  conspired  to  do  it  But  don  t  forget 
whatever  you  want  A1  it  s  yours 

A1  would  just  go  away  flabbergasted  that  before  he  could  get  in  the 
building  the  Speaker  knew  what  had  happened  It  took  him  I  don  t 
think  he  ever  knew  for  sure  who  the  guy  was  or  who  the  people  were — 
maybe  it  was  more  than  one — within  the  group  the  conspirators  who 
were  telling  the  Speaker  At  the  end  he  thought  it  was  Leo  Ryan  who 
was  killed  in  Guyana  interestingly  enough  several  years  later  But  he 
never  knew 

Interesting  I  guess  the  Speaker  had  all  sorts  of  ways  of  finding  things 
out  He  was  just  that  kind  of  person 
He  was  He  was 

Their  relationship  was  definitely  not  There  was  tension  between 
them9 
At  that  time 
At  that  time 

It  changes  During  that  time,  too  A1  s  really  basic  What  he  s 
warring  on  all  the  time  is  education  He  has  this  unbelievable  support  for 
higher  education  m  particular  state  university  university  community 
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colleges  Remember  Gale  is  on  the  community  college  local  board  and 
so  I  think  that  s  very  influential  in  AI  s  thinking  also  He  11  do  anything 
for  education  So  education  education  education  is  his  theme 

The  rest  is  sort  of  politically  driven  the  rest  of  his  views  of  what  s 
happening  But  that  s  the  principle  when  I  knew  him  in  the  beginning, 
that  he  s  really  and  it  never  really  goes  away  from  him  You  know 
he  always  is  such  a  strong  advocate  of  education  Then  later,  some 
other  issues  that  we  get  involved  in  are  just  sort  of  accidental 
serendipitous  sort  of  events  that  happened  that  he  gets  involved  m 
CASTANEDA  OK  Is  that  a  good  place  to  stop  for  now? 

LARSON  I  think  so  I  think  that  s  a  pretty  good  place 
CASTANEDA  Because  there  s  a  lot  more  to  go  I  know 

[End  of  Tape  4  SideB] 
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This  is  session  three  tape  number  five  of  the  oral  history  interview  of 
Mr  Steve  Larson  on  February  23rd  2004  The  interview  is  taking  place 
at  California  State  University,  Sacramento 

We  left  off  talking  about  a  day  m  the  life,  a  day  in  your  life  during 
the  early  Alquist  years  You  had  talked  a  little  bit  about  his  interest  in 
education  and  his  relationship  with  Unruh  So  I  think  we  re  in  the  early 
seventies 

Did  we  get  to  the  point  where  he  was  plotting  against  Unruh  and  Unruh 
knew  it? 

We  talked  about  the  meeting  that,  yes  Alquist  had  been  to 

That  he  was  elected  on  the  basis  of  getting  rid  of  Unruh  There  was  the 
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CASTANEDA  We  slowly  started  to  get  into  that  because  you  had  mentioned  an  episode 
where  Alquist  had  been  in  a  meeting  and  he  came  back  to  the  office  and 
Unruh  knew  what  had  happened  at  the  meeting 
OK  Right 
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We  talked  about  that  So  the  last  thing  I  have  was  you  were  talking 
about  his  making  his  rounds  of  receptions  But  the  last  thing  you  had 
finished  talking  about  was  his  interest  in  education  how  a  lot  of  his  other 
interests  sort  of  evolved  later 
OK  And  I  m  just  beginning 

And  you  were  really  just  beginning  right  You  had  talked  about  his 
chief  of  staff  Gale  Douglas 

Right  Then  there  was  Loretta  Riddle  who  sort  of  ran  things  in  the 
district  office  I  don  t  think  I  ve  mentioned  her  name  before 
In  San  Jose  yeah 

And  there  were  some  other  folks  at  the  district  office  who  were  sort  of 
responsible  for  campaigning  and  for  handling  those  affairs  Gale  who 
was  a  member  of  the  San  Jose  City  College  Board  he  was  on  the  board 
and  I  think  he  was  a  next  door  neighbor  of  Alquist  originally  and  I 
think  encouraged  A1  to  run  originally  in  his  first  early  races  So  they 
were  very  close  friends 

Then  Gale  was  also  a  PR  man  so  Gale  ran  those  initial  He  was 
always  involved  m  A1  s  campaigns  until  much  later  and  was  always 
central  to  his  organization  though  he  was  very  sort  of  withdrawn  A1 
relied  on  him  but  there  was  not  a  camaraderie  for  example  between  the 
people  around  Alquist  particularly 

I  think  Loretta  Riddle  headed  up  the  The  person  in  the  district 
really  was  the  person  who  sort  of  ran  things  in  the  district  office  and  put 
together  his  banquets  and  you  know  fundraisers  and  things  like  that 
At  the  lunch  that  we  had  before  we  started  the  interview  you  had  talked 
about  the  Howard  Way  episode  I  don  t  think  we  got  to  that  on  the  tape 
I  don  t  believe  that  s  been  talked  about 

All  right  Then  I  think  I  got  to  the  point  where  I  said  that  one  of  the 
You  know  in  the  early  days  when  I  was  just  there  as  the  first  permanent 
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staff  person  he  had  a  pretty  good  sized  office  and  it  was  pretty  well 
located  I  don  t  know  quite  how  he  got  the  office  but  this  now  is  his 
third  year  in  the  Senate  or  it  s  probably  his  fourth  year  in  the  legislature 
When  I  get  there  on  January  1st  of  1969  he  s  been  in  office  since  1964 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  Then  two  years  before  me  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  the  first  apportionment  of  the  Senate  in  66 
It  was  the  first  time  that  it  had  been  apportioned  since  the  1 870s  So  m 
those  two  years  this  preparation  this  warfare  took  place  between  the 
factions  in  the  Senate  They  were  called  the  white  hats  and  the  black 
hats  and  A1  was  of  course  a  white  hat 

CASTANEDA  That  signified  more  openness? 

LARSON  Yes  It  really  signified  the  ideas  that  Jesse  Unruh  had  instilled  in  the 

Assembly  when  A1  wasn  t  there  So  what  I  related  before  about  his  early 
relationships  with  Unruh  really  were  what  he  said  to  me  what  Alquist 
said  to  me 

But  initially  they  came  in  and  they  tried  to  overthrow  him  the  new 
liberals  the  CDC  Alan  Cranston  type  liberals  But  it  seemed  that  that 
sort  of  went  away  By  the  time  I  came  on  the  scene  which  was  four 
years  into  his  career  and  he  s  now  gone  from  the  Assembly  and  m  the 
Senate  though  Jesse  is  still  Speaker  for  just  a  little  longer  he  thought  a 
great  deal  of  Unruh  He  thought  that  Unruh  s  approach  to  making  the 
legislature  into  something  much  more  than  what  it  was  was  really  very 
positive  and  he  thought  that  Unruh  s  leadership  was  really  important  in 
terms  of  doing  something  constitutionally  to  make  the  second  branch  of 
government  into  something  in  California  that  was  at  least  approaching  a 
balance  with  the  Governor  s  Office 

At  that  time  Governor  Reagan  was  governor  and  A1  disliked 
Reagan  a  great  deal  though  personally  AI  disliked  personally  very  few 
people  But  he  had  strong  passionate  feelings  about  policy  and  he 
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thought  that  Reagan  was  not  on  the  right  path  in  terms  of  where  we 
ought  to  be  It  was  more  than  just  a  Republican  being  elected  I  don  t 
know  any  governor  that  A1  really  liked  you  know  but  by  the  same 
token  it  was  almost  like  either  it  was  the  charisma  that  Reagan  had  or 
the  idea  that  he  was  a  movie  star  or  came  from  that  venue  even  though 
he  actually  had  a  lot  of  practical  experience  in  government 

He  had  been  head  of  a  union  and  he  d  really  worked  hard  at  that  job 
So  the  governor  had  a  lot  of  experience  I  think  his  rhetoric  His 
support  for  Goldwater  you  know  was  already  pretty  apparent  I  think  it 
was  a  shock  you  know  this  conservative  governor  after  the  liberal  Pat 
Brown 

And  A1  who  was  very  Democratic  he  was  a  Democrat  through  and 
through  but  he  still  believed  in  balance  in  government  and  he  thought 
particularly  when  you  became  somebody  who  actually  was  making 
decisions  about  how  government  was  supposed  to  work  and  creating 
programs  he  thought  that  you  needed  to  be  very  middle  of  the  road  He 
believed  in  compromise  and  he  thought  that  that  was  the  only  way  that 
the  system  could  work  even  though  he  himself  I  think  would  have 
descnbed  himself  as  an  FDR  Democrat 

I  don  t  think  he  liked  the  Kennedys  much  In  fact  as  I  recall  he  felt 
insulted  by  Bobby  Kennedy  in  some  campaign  I  think  when  Jack  was 
running  for  president  I  don  t  really  remember  the  details  but  he  had 
fairly  strong  feelings  about  the  Kennedys  thought  they  were  lightweight 
and  he  had  been  insulted  personally  So  he  didn  t  have  the  same  kind  of 
Camelot  experience  that  people  like  myself  had  I  believed  in  the 
Kennedys  and  thought  that  they  were  pretty  good  folk  especially  Bobby 

Anyway  so  when  I  came  to  Sacramento  he  supported  Unruh  by  that 
time  thought  he  was  very  positive  At  the  time  it  was  clear  that  Unruh 
was  going  to  run  against  Reagan  Unruh  was  about  to  step  down  as 
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Speaker  so  that  he  could  run  against  the  governor  I  think  right  from  day 
one  everybody  thought  that  nobody  would  have  much  of  a  chance 
against  Reagan  especially  Unruh  who  had  this  baggage  that  he  carried 
around  with  him 

I  think  Jesse  thought  that  he  He  lost  a  lot  of  weight  You  know 
he  was  known  as  Big  Daddy  and  he  weighed  a  lot  He  deliberately 
really  lost  a  lot  of  weight  so  that  he  didn  t  even  look  like  his  old  self  If 
you  saw  him  when  he  was  Big  Daddy  he  had  this  head  that  sort  of  fit  the 
body  a  big  head  and  a  huge  body  He  was  stereotypically  what  one 
would  imagine  a  big  boss  to  have  been  You  know  you  re  talking  here 
Tammany 

CASTANEDA  Right  Boss  Tweed 

LARSON  This  was  not  what  it  was  but  this  was  what  he  was  characterized  as  and 
caricatured  as  I  think  that  he  had  lost  a  lot  of  weight  by  the  time  that  I 
got  to  know  him  and  he  deliberately  did  that  so  he  could  run  He 
wanted  to  run  didn  t  want  the  image  anymore  And  somehow  by  losing 
weight  I  think  he  thought  somehow  that  would  help  him  He  also  really 
was  a  womanizer  so  there  were  all  sorts  of  stones  about  that  that  were 
roaming  around  It  was  a  different  time  and  alcohol  was  everywhere 
and  people  ate  and  drank  a  lot 

CASTANEDA  Were  there  places  where  he  would  go  and  other  legislators7 

LARSON  Well  A1  kept  a  bottle  of  bourbon  Let  s  see  It  was  Wild  Turkey  m 
his  desk  drawer  So  that  about  five  o  clock  or  so  not  every  day  if  he 
wasn  t  going  out  to  a  reception  or  if  he  had  had  a  hard  day  or  something 
like  that  he  d  sort  of  put  that  out  on  the  table  Quaintly  he  always  kept 
it  in  a  brown  paper  bag  which  was  kind  of  strange  but  that  s  what  he 
did 


When  I  got  there  they  were  just  putting  refrigerators  into  offices 
hiding  them  away  and  so  forth  so  that  you  d  have  ice  and  stuff  like  that 
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So  he  d  have  a  couple  of  drinks  and  that  was  all  he  would  ever  have 
there  on  any  kind  of  regular  basis  Occasionally  he  d  ask  me  to  come 
in  and  you  know  I  d  be  a  party  to  whatever  he  was  doing  but  he  liked 
it  when  other  senators  came  by  and  he  would  do  the  same 

The  lobbying  in  the  third  house  was  really  very  influential  and  he 
had  a  lot  of  interesting  lobbyists  who  were  around  and  he  knew  them  all 
and  he  liked  lobbyists  But  he  really  bought  into  Unruh  s  maxims  you 
know  that  you  need  to  be  able  to  take  their  money  screw  their  women 
and  then  go  vote  your  conscience  A1  really  believed  in  that 

You  know  he  had  people  that  he  believed  in  you  know  the 
lobbyists  I  remember  John  Zeroldt  of  the  Sierra  Club  who  represented 
them  forever  and  was  just  the  most  sophisticated  and  very  interesting 
man  I  always  suspected  him  of  being  in  the  CIA  because  he  spent  so 
much  time  m  Brazil  but  how  do  I  know9 

John  was  very  prominent  and  was  the  leader  of  the  Sierra  Club  and 
essentially  therefore  the  Conservation  Movement  and  Environmental 
Movement  in  California  as  far  as  the  legislature  was  concerned  There 
are  more  institutions  now  It  s  a  very  diversified  group  of  people  now 
that  represent  the  Environmental  Movement  but  then  it  was  sort  of 
pyramidal  and  the  Sierra  Club  was  the  most  important  Then  there  were 
a  couple  of  others  that  were  important  also  but  John  was  the  leader  of 
them  all  He  was  very  sophisticated  a  great  diplomat  and  people  liked 
him  one  way  or  the  other  He  really  understood  politics  well  and  could 
be  friendly  with  most  anybody  So  John  was  important  and  John  was 
one  of  his  close  friends 

The  cable  industry  was  just  on  the  verge  of  being  created  and  it  was 
just  emerging  The  question  was,  how  were  we  going  to  regulate  or  if 
we  were  going  to  regulate  it  because  it  had  no  really  basic  way  of 
being  regulated  and  everybody  understood  that  it  had  tremendous 
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potential  So  the  question  that  we  tried  to  address  was  is  it  going  to  be 
us  is  it  going  to  be  local  government9  It  ended  up  basically  being  local 
government  is  how  it  evolved  but  at  the  time  we  didn  t  know  that 

Their  lobbyist  I II  try  to  remember  his  name  Katz  was  his  last 
name  Walter  Katz  pronounced  Kaytz  Walter  had  a  figure  that 
belied  his  intelligence  He  was  this  little  short  guy  but  he  must  have 
weighed  three  hundred  pounds  He  had  this  huge  booming  voice  and 
he  smoked  these  god  awful  cigars  Actually  they  were  very  good  cigars 
but  I  don  t  like  cigars 

Walter  actually  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  [University]  and  was  a 
very  shrewd  guy  He  was  president  of  the  cable  television  industry  in 
California  and  their  lobbyist  It  was  just  a  fledgling  emerging  industry 
I  think  his  son  is  still  the  president  of  the  industry  now  in  California  but 
I  m  not  positive  about  it  He  was  when  I  left  the  legislature 

CASTANEDA  Was  this  about  the  same  time  that  Alquist  got  on  the  Public  Utility 
Commission9 

LARSON  Yes  In  fact  I  was  very  interested  in  the  cable  industry  so  when  I 
became  chief  of  staff  to  the  Public  Utilities  and  Rapid  Transit 
Committee  I  was  primarily  interested  in  rapid  transit  and  then  also 
interested  in  cable  television  basically  on  the  utilities  side  So  I 
produced  reports  that  dealt  with  these  issues  of  cable  television  What 
are  the  differences9  How  many  are  there  in  California9  How  do  the 
local  governments  deal  with  them  now9  Is  it  a  city  thing9  Is  it  a  county 
thing9  Is  it  something  jointly  Most  cities  and  counties  didn  t  deal 
with  them  yet  Was  there  a  reason  for  the  state  to  enter  the  scene  here 
and  deal  with  it  or  not9  What  was  going  to  happen  at  the  federal  level9 
What  would  the  FCC  [Federal  Communications  Commission]  do9 
Issues  like  that  that  we  were  trying  to  resolve 
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Walter  was  providing  the  information  basically  With  all  that  he  did 
as  a  friend  I  don  t  think  there  was  ever  an  issue  as  to  what  A1  would  do 
in  terms  of  how  he  might  act  as  chairman  He  listened  to  them  but  then 
he  d  listen  to  anybody  He  was  very  open  to  what  was  going  on  But 
those  issues  were  very  important 

1 11  go  back  again  now  That  was  a  little  later  Actually  stability  is 
achieved  in  the  Senate  when  A1  becomes  chairman  of  the  Public  Utilities 
and  Rapid  Transit  Committee 

If  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  again  when  I  got  there  in  January  of 
1969  what  was  happening  was  that  A1  had  some  pretty  good  offices  on 
the  fifth  floor  pretty  big  offices  I  remember  that  it  was  kind  of  lonely 
I  was  the  only  staff  guy  m  these  big  rooms  basically  is  what  they  were 
I  think  it  had  been  a  committee  room  at  one  time  and  had  been 
converted 

He  had  a  secretary  by  the  name  of  Jeame  and  Jeame  had  been  his 
secretary  and  she  always  was  until  she  retired  Jeame  just  could  not  get 
along  with  me  She  really  disliked  me  She  was  an  older  lady  and  I 
think  she  had  been  through  five  husbands  and  all  sorts  of  stuff  and  she 
really  had  a  lot  of  institutional  history  under  her  belt  [Alquist  had 
another  very  good  secretary  named  Linda  Hancock  who  I  got  along  with 
well  and  still  do  ] 

CASTANEDA  Would  you  use  her  as  a  secretary  too9 

LARSON  Yeah  There  was  only  one  secretary  So  I  dealt  with  her  too  I  mean 
here  I  was  She  had  sort  of  had  him  all  to  herself  and  then  all  of  a 
sudden  I  arrived  She  had  been  doing  a  lot  of  the  stuff  that  suddenly  I 
am  now  doing  because  the  secretaries  were  they  took  shorthand  and 
they  did  typing  pretty  old  stuff 

In  fact  one  of  the  things  that  s  most  interesting  is  just  the 
technological  development  that  takes  place  during  this  time  I  used  to 
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write  things  when  I  first  started  holographically  all  letters  you  d  just 
write  them  all  out  I  could  type  which  was  sort  of  unusual  Few  of  my 
compatriots  could  type  In  my  sophomore  year  in  high  school  I  for 
some  reason  decided  to  type  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  classes 
I  ever  took  But  I  hadn  t  reached  the  stage  where  I  was  ready  to  accept 
the  idea  of  composing  on  the  typewriter  Everything  I  had  written  up  to 
that  point  except  for  my  master  s  thesis  was  written  holographically 
So  I  would  write  out  all  the  letters  and  then  she  d  type  them  up  and 
give  them  back  to  me  Then  I  really  could  make  like  one  set  of 
changes  if  that  and  then  they  were  gone  That  worked  many  years 
further 

I  remember  the  first  big  old  clumsy  computers  that  we  got  these 
green  things  The  light  on  them  was  green  and  the  page  was  green 
They  wouldn  t  let  us  touch  them  Those  were  for  the  secretaries  I 
remember  even  before  that  we  had  copy  machines  and  Whiteout  was 
important  all  these  traditional  things  that  no  longer  exist  anymore 
Anyway  when  I  got  to  the  Senate — because  A1  had  been  there  for 
two  years  before  then  and  he  now  was  reelected — I  don  t  think  the 
margins  had  changed  any  m  that  election  I  think  it  was  still  about  split 
down  the  middle  of  new  guys  and  old  guys 

In  the  Senate  it  was  much  more  important  where  you  came  from 
what  your  allegiance  was  other  than  you  didn  t  have  to  be  Democrat  or 
Republican  There  were  coalitions  between  Republicans  and  Democrats 
and  it  was  normal 

One  of  the  things  that  Unruh  tried  to  bring  in  and  did  successfully  I 
guess  was  more  partisanship  He  wanted  Democrats  to  be  Democrats 
and  Republicans  to  be  Republicans  He  would  have  liked  the  idea  of 
what  s  happened  in  recent  years  where  the  Republican  Party  has  sort  of 
skewed  off  to  the  right  and  the  Democrats  have  sort  of  taken  up 
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whatever  s  left  over  and  they  win  the  seats  that  way  He  would  have 
liked  that 

So  A1  was  partisan  and  you  know  he  d  come  from  Tennessee  so 
he  considered  himself  to  be  this  FDR  liberal  and  labor  liberal  So  he 
combined  with  the  other  liberals  There  were  in  the  Senate  ten  or 
eleven  Democratic  liberals  and  they  were  a  group  They  did  things 
together  They  partied  together 

What  would  happen  would  be  in  a  normal  day  if  you  didn  t  have 
receptions,  then  you  still  Things  happened  all  the  time  There  were 
events  like  at  the  El  Mirador  Hotel  which  is  across  the  street  from  the 
Capitol  and  is  now  an  old  folks  home  Up  at  the  top  floor  there  were 
dinners  or  actually  poker  games  and  members  could  go  up  there  and  get 
away  from  everything  and  play  poker  The  lobbyists  paid  for  it  and  they 
played  poker  and  developed  these  friendships  that  were  really  important 
in  terms  of  deal  doing 

Certainly  the  liberals  got  together  as  much  as  they  possibly  could  It 
wasn  t  an  official  caucus  as  I  remember  but  it  was  Nick  Petris  and  Jim 
Mills  and  A1  and  Tom  Carroll  and  Milton  Marks  always  on  the  fringe 
He  was  a  Republican  at  the  time  but  really  you  know  he  s  from  San 
Francisco  and  he  s  really  not  a  Republican  and  he  s  the  first  one  to 
break  Milton  was  always  a  guy  who  was  scattered  and  he  has  a  good 
heart  I  mean  he  s  a  really  nice  wonderful  warm  man  but  at  the  same 
time  he  worried  about  everything  and  he  always  was  terribly  womed 
about  conflicted  about  his  district 

He  wanted  to  stay  a  Republican  but  he  just  didn  t  feel  that  he 
You  know  what  I  mean  He  had  to  act  like  a  Democrat  and  so  he  was 
really  conflicted  It  took  him  years  and  years,  decades  to  give  up  being 
a  Republican  But  his  whole  family  had  been  Republican  forever  The 
Jewish  community  in  San  Francisco  was  pretty  split  at  the  time  between 
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Republicans  and  Democrats  so  that  was  an  important  consideration  to 
him  So  Milton  was  always  on  the  fringes  But  in  something  like  this 
even  though  he  s  a  Republican  he  could  be  counted  among  the 
Democrats  and  generally  he  moved  around  with  this  liberal  circle  of 
Democrats 

Let  s  see  Then  there  was  I  ve  forgotten  his  name  He  was 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  He  was  a  young  man  who  was 
probably  one  of  the  most  liberal  liberals  from  L  A 
Was  that  George  Miller7 

No  George  was  a  conservative  George  Sr  was  from  the  refinery  area 
in  Contra  Costa  that  area  and  he  was  chairman  of 
He  s  the  one  who  died 

He  s  the  one  who  died  just  as  I  came  to  the  Senate 
So  it  s  the  person  who  comes  in  after  him 

Well  no  It  s  not  really  from  there  This  guy  came  from  L  A  Oh  you 
mean  who  came  in  as  chairman7 
Who  followed  him  yeah 

No  Actually  what  happened  was  that  Randy  Collier  became  chairman 
Moved  from  Transportation  and  became  chairman  of  Finance  it  was 
called  Senate  Finance  A1  always  wanted  to  be  on  that  committee  and 
sort  of  worked  hard  to  do  that 

Well  anyway  you  could  tell  what  was  happening  I  mean  these 
guys  were  always  plotting  and  so  things  would  happen  all  the  time 
Hugh  Bums  was  the  President  Pro  Tern  at  the  time  and  had  been  for  a 
very  long  time  and  Randy  was  of  course  part  of  his  group 

A  guy  by  the  name  of  Ralph  Dills  was  another  one  who  was  a  part  of 
that  inner  circle  Ralph  was  the  only  one  who  survived  it  He  made  a 
deal  early  enough  with  the  liberals  and  switched  sides  Ralph  was  really 
an  interesting  man  He  had  been  in  the  legislature  but  then  he  left  He 
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served  in  public  office  continuously  for  sixty  years  in  one  form  of 
elective  office  or  another  He  started  m  the  thirties  during  the 
depression  so  he  was  very  much  an  FDR  liberal  Democrat  but  you 
know  times  change  and  he  got  more  conservative  I  mean  he  played 
politics 

At  one  point  he  got  out  and  became  a  judge  didn  t  like  it  and  came 
back  to  the  legislature  and  then  served  from  then  on  and  was  very 
comfortable  m  the  old  black  hat  world  and  could  move  around  m  that 
Of  all  the  black  hatters  he  was  the  only  one  other  that  I  really  saw  who 
switched  you  know  what  I  mean  who  was  able  to  become  a  white  hat 
and  do  it  successfully 

So  then  what  happened  was  that  the  rules  at  the  time  said  that  the 
President  Pro  Tern  would  stay  President  Pro  Tern  until  he  s  replaced  and 
that  went  across  elections  because  there  was  never  much  doubt  who  was 
going  to  win  m  those  days  Remember  there  was  no  apportionment  so 
the  guys  with  the  littlest  districts  stayed  the  longest  basically 

You  had  Randolph  Collier  who  represented  25  000  people  up  in 
District  Number  One  in  the  north  in  the  timber  country  and  you  had  [H 
L  ]  Richardson  down  in  L  A  who  represented  seven  and  a  half  million 
people  They  gave  Senator  Richardson  a  big  office  because  he  had  all 
this  mail  but  other  than  that  he  was  just  one  vote  His  vote  was  equal  to 
the  guy  way  up  north 

It  was  real  interesting  I  mean  I  really  understand  real  first  hand 
when  Earl  Warren  said  all  these  very  fundamental  pronouncements  as 
Chief  Justice  It  s  the  most  liberal  court  probably  ever  certainly  since 
John  Marshall  and  it  established  whole  new  ways  that  the  country  s  run 
for  at  least  a  half  a  century  since  then  But  he  still  always  said  that  the 
most  important  thing  he  did  as  Chief  Justice  was  to  vote  for  the 
reapportionment  of  state  legislatures  It  s  called  Reynolds 
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I  could  see  that  very  directly  because  it  really  did  change  the  nature 
of  things  It  meant  that  suddenly  you  know  you  had  a  lot  more  people 
represented  m  the  Senate  and  urbanization  changed  I  mean 
suddenly  all  the  people  from  the  urban  areas  had  a  lot  of  votes  So  that 
was  very  apparent  to  people 

It  was  really  interesting  to  me  first  how  that  seemed  to  energize 
things  and  then  second  how  the  old  guys  could  hold  on  You  know 
what  I  mean7  They  were  very  good  at  it  Of  course  a  lot  of  them  went 
out  the  door  with  reapportionment 

CASTANEDA  Was  the  feeling  at  the  time  that  this  is  a  very  positive  thing7  Were  there 
people  who  were  really  opposed7 

LARSON  Yeah  Remember  this  is  m  the  sixties  so  this  is  the  civil  rights  time 
and  it  s  at  the  height  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  So  liberals  really 
thought  this  was  great  stuff  but  the  guys  who  were  losing  didn  t  like  it 
But  it  was  really  a  fundamental  power  rearrangement  basically  that  took 
place  And  it  has  profound  consequences  all  through  the  future  because 
you  have  a  House  now  that  s  not  dominated  by  very  small  constituencies 
that  are  very  conservative  because  that  s  how  it  turned  out  because  the 
original  apportionment  of  the  1 879  constitution  you  know  when  that 
was  done  I  think  it  was  actually  apportioned  once  after  that  but  I  don  t 
remember  exactly  But  whenever  that  happened  where  people  lived  the 
demographics  changed  altogether 

World  War  II  comes  along  and  people  suddenly  are  here  from 
everywhere  and  you  ve  got  to  do  these  things  You  ve  got  to  build  a 
water  system  You  ve  got  to  build  an  education  system  You  ve  got  to 
build  a  transportation  system  You  ve  got  to  build  an  education  system 
All  these  things  have  to  be  done  and  yet  you  have  these  guys  who  don  t 
really  want  to  spend  the  money  nor  tax  They  certainly  don  t  want  to 
raise  taxes  because  most  of  these  communities  are  pretty  poor 
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So  you  know  it  was  just  a  very  different  world  It  was  fundamental 
change  that  was  taking  place  and  they  fought  back  The  election  comes 
the  first  m  66  That  first  election  comes  and  twenty  new  members  of 
the  Senate  come  in  and  they  all  come  from  the  Assembly  so  they  ve  all 
got  sort  of  the  spirit  of  Unruh  under  their  belts  Republicans  or 
Democrats  didn  t  matter  They  really  all  wanted  to  reform  it 

So  two  years  later  when  I  get  there  they  still  haven  t  really  done  it 
They  haven  t  been  able  to  do  it  The  old  guard  has  hung  on  you  know 
and  the  big  issue  when  I  got  there  is  that  the  Pro  Tern  is  still  there 
Hugh  Bums  was  from  Fresno  and  he  d  been  Pro  Tern  a  long  time 
fourteen  years  or  something  like  that  Hugh  and  his  colleagues  fought 
back  It  was  really  debilitating  They  fought  back  by  you  know 
moving  things  around  by  giving  people  power  by  taking  committees 
away  I  mean  it  s  the  only  way  you  can  really  And  through  the  rules 
making  sure  with  the  Rules  Committee  they  controlled  making  sure  that 
bills  liberal  bills  didn  t  get  to  the  floor  which  just  aggravated  the 
liberals  that  much  more 

There  were  some  Republicans  who  went  along  with  it  There  were 
some  Republicans  that  had  been  elected  you  know  to  the  Senate  for  the 
first  time  Milton  Marks  Howard  Way  was  another  one  Milton  of 
course  was  a  liberal  Howard  Way  was  actually  a  moderate  Republican 
and  he  came  from  I  forget  an  agricultural  sector  down  Not 
Stockton  below  that  somewhere  but  it  was  an  agricultural  I  m  not 
sure  It  s  an  agricultural  community  of  some  sort  But  he  was  a 
moderate  and  actually  there  were  several  Republicans  that  were 
moderate 

There  were  even  a  couple  of  liberal  ones  There  was  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Lou  [Lewis  F  ]  Sherman  for  example  who  had  gotten  elected 
from  Alameda  County  of  all  places  He  was  elected  in  an  odd  district 
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that  was  a  joint  district  Two  legislators  were  elected  from  the  same 
district  They  had  one  number,  but  they  were  both  elected  from  the  same 
district  I  don  t  remember  why  but  that  s  how  it  was  when  I  got  there 
And  Lou  Senator  Sherman  was  the  Republican  from  that  district  He 
eventually  became  a  judge  But  he  s  another  one  I  mean  if  you  come 
from  Alameda  you  re  going  to  be  kind  of  liberal  I  suppose  He  got  a  lot 
more  liberal  but  that  s  what  it  was  at  the  time 

So  there  were  several  Republicans  that  you  could  talk  to  You  know 
they  weren  t  all  right  wingers  And  then  there  were  Democrats  like 
Bums  and  like  Collier  who  were  old  Democrats  who  weren  t  having 
anything  to  do  with  these  reforms,  m  fact,  their  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  or  like  Judge  Dills  who  was  able  to  change  but  I  mean  he 
was  siding  with  the  old  guard  at  the  time  his  friends  It  was  very 
effective 

Let  s  see  There  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of  [Richard]  Dolwig 
Senator  Dolwig  from  Emeryville  and  he  was  a  slimy  cotter  in  that  he  s 
chairman  of  the  Government  Efficiency  Committee  He  was  a  pretty 
slimy  character  and  everybody  knew  it  So  there  were  people  you  kind 
of  tried  to  stay  away  from  He  was  one  of  them  and  he  eventually  went 
to  jail 

Emeryville  was  a  little  bitty  community — it  still  is — down  on  the 
Bay  down  from  Berkeley  and  he  represented  Emeryville  Emeryville 
decided  to  get  rich  so  they  wanted  to  fill  in  the  Bay  which  they  did 
their  portion  of  the  bay  and  then  built  on  it  When  you  drive  through 
Emeryville  now  it  s  where  the  freeway  is  just  the  other  side  of  the 
racetrack  and  it  has  big  buildings  on  it  and  so  forth 

There  was  a  lot  of  kickbacks  that  went  on  to  do  that  and  he  got  the 
legislation  through  that  permitted  them  to  fill  the  Bay  That  in  its  turn 
precipitated  sort  of  the  Environmental  Movement  that  resulted  in  the  Bay 
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Conservation  Development  Commission  BCDC  is  what  it  was  called 
That  was  what  eventually  That  s  how  they  limited  filling  in  the  Bay 
and  that  s  what  that  commission  s  responsibilities  were 

So  like  most  important  issues  this  had  sort  of  a  silver  lining  two 
sides  to  the  story  You  know  there  was  a  corrupt  side  where  people 
were  paid  off  including  the  state  senator  to  get  the  stuff  through  that 
would  permit  this  stuff  and  then  there  was  the  reaction  to  that  which 
was  a  permanent  fix  for  the  whole  Bay  m  that  BCDC  is  now  It  s 
still  today  even  thirty  years  later  it  s  still  protecting  the  Bay  I  mean 
there  s  very  complicated  rules  and  regulations  about  what  you  do  in  the 
Bay  Growth  pretty  much  was  restricted  after  that  time 

At  any  rate  the  coalition  then  of  fairly  liberal  Republicans  and 
Democrats  was  trying  to  beat  the  black  hats  and  were  a  combination  of 
Republicans  and  Democrats  It  wasn  t  so  much  liberal  versus 
conservative  It  wasn  t  that  It  was  change  is  the  way  I  would  describe 
it  coming  you  know  and  the  old  guard  was  resisting  it  Some  of  them 
were  liberals  I  mean  they  would  vote  liberal  like  Dills 

Then  you  had  the  new  guard  twenty  new  guys  coming  in  who  want 
things  to  change  They  want  staff  They  want  a  better  system  They 
want  to  be  more  involved  in  the  policy  making  I  may  have  mentioned  it 
before  but  I  remember  when  the  budget  was  done  you  could  walk  by 
the  caucus  room  and  m  the  caucus  room  in  the  back  of  the  caucus  room 
you  could  sort  of  look  through  the  door  and  you  could  see  the  six  people 
back  there  That  was  it  Then  they  d  have  white  smoke  and  you’d  have 
a  budget 

CASTANEDA  They  wanted  an  open  process? 

LARSON  So  the  white  hats  really  wanted  an  open  process  and  that  became  a 

really  important  part  of  what  they  were  fighting  for  They  wanted  an  end 
to  the  Un  American  Activities  Committee  The  Senate  had  the  last 
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remaining  committee  that  dealt  with  Communists  and  they  thought  this 
was  really  appalling  So  the  new  guard  wanted  that  but  the  old  guys 
thought  that  the  Communists  were  still  a  threat  so  they  were  really 
resisting  that  So  there  were  issues  like  that 

And  then  there  was  sort  of  the  finishing  off  of  the  really  big  issues 
you  know  the  transportation  system  that  is  the  highway  system — 1 11 
save  that  for  a  minute — the  education  system  you  know  really  building 
community  colleges  state  university  and  the  university  Alquistwas 
really  pledged  to  the  university  and  the  state  university  He  had  San  Jose 
State  in  his  district  but  he  really  had  a  commitment  to  higher  education 
He  believed  that  it  was  the  source  the  way  in  which  people  could  get 
ahead  It  s  a  very  immigrant  laden  sort  of  view  of  what  it  means  to  be 
educated 

Sol  saw  him  more  actually  pushing  higher  education  where  I  think 
he  probably  could  get  a  better  handle  on  it  than  in  K  through  12  but  he 
was  very  supportive  of  K  through  12  Definitely  education  was  his 
highest  priority  in  general  but  where  he  really  tried  to  work  was  in 
higher  education  He  believed  it  was  really  the  key  to  the  future  and 
wherever  possible  he  tried  to  find  the  money  to  encourage  it 
CASTANEDA  Were  there  specific  reasons  why  he  was  focused  on  education9 
LARSON  Well  I  think  it  was  important  for  a  couple  of  reasons  In  his  district  he 
lived  near  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  He  lived  down  the  road  from 
San  Jose  State  which  had  a  population  of  about  25  000  students  at  the 
time  It  was  the  biggest  school  in  the  state  at  the  time  He  didn  t  live 
very  far  from  Stanford  up  the  other  way 

He  somehow  really  believed  in  Berkeley  It  really  did  carry  the  day 
for  him  I  think  what  he  was  impressed  by  there  he  was  a  man  who 
loved  technologies  new  technologies  and  he  was  always  going  off  and 
looking  at  stuff  Later  he  loved  to  go  down  to  UCSD  [University  of 
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California  San  Diego]  I  remember  I  was  with  him  a  couple  of  times 
He  would  go  down  there  and  he  would  look  at  all  their  high  powered 
computers  the  Crays  and  that  sort  of  stuff  you  know  and  he  would  want 
to  stay  in  touch  and  make  sure  those  things  got  funded  When  he  d  go 
back  East  to  meet  with  people  in  Washington  he  would  talk  about 
making  sure  that  the  university  got  its  fair  share  of  revenues  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  revenues  He  I  think  believed  in  nuclear  power  as  an 
energy  source  though  he  was  careful  very  careful  about  where  he 
stepped  in  that  one 

But  back  to  transportation  for  a  moment  This  was  an  issue  too 
because  what  had  happened  is  that  the  freeway  system  was  built — there 
was  still  more  to  be  done — by  the  time  he  got  there  He  believed  in  mass 
transit  I  mean  he  lived  in  San  Jose  and  he  thought  it  was  a  terrible 
failing  that  the  people  of  Santa  Clara  County  didn  t  vote  for  BART  [Bay 
Area  Rapid  Transit]  He  believed  in  rapid  transit  He  always  wanted  to 
see  that  connection  made  you  know  that  there  would  be  some  way 

It  s  complicated  because  the  way  that  BART  is  organized  if  you  re 
going  to  join  it  you  not  only  have  to  pay  how  much  it  costs  for  you  to 
get  in  pay  for  the  stuff  in  your  district  or  your  area  or  your  county  but 
you  have  to  pay  sort  of  a  retro  payment  to  everybody  else  who  s  already 
made  the  payments  to  build  the  system  in  their  district  So  you  have  to 
kind  of  pay  them  off  a  bit  At  least  that  s  what  it  was  at  the  time  I 
think  that  s  changed  now  but  that  was  how  it  was  at  the  time 

So  as  time  went  along  it  really  became  more  difficult  for  the  idea  of 
BART  just  to  make  it  around  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  through  Santa  Clara 
County  But  he  believed  it  was  essential  always  and  he  always  fought 
for  that 

He  was  up  against  Randy  Collier  who  was  like  we  ve  said  the 
Silver  Fox  the  father  of  the  transportation  system  the  freeway  system 
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in  California  and  Randy  absolutely  would  not  change  He  was  really 
wedded  to  freeways  You  know  I  mean  they  connected  his  district  His 
district  had  no  real  way  of  getting  anywhere  You  couldn  t  get  anywhere 
from  his  district  and  so  one  of  the  very  first  freeways  comes  out  of  his 
district  You  can  see  a  bit  of  a  remnant  of  it  still  today  I  think  when  you 
drive  to  Grass  Valley  The  freeway  goes  to  Grass  Valley  but  it  stops 
there  That  was  the  edge  of  his  district  He  wanted  it  to  go  further  but 
he  wasn  t  quite  able  to  do  that  but  it  really  did  serve  his  district  So  you 
can  see  why  he  was  so  supportive  of  it 

There  was  a  tax  that  he  was  responsible  for  that  built  the  freeway 
systems  or  at  least  the  state  portion  of  the  funding  that  goes  into  building 
it  So  this  guy  was  really  identified  with  it  and  A1  was  identified  with 
mass  transit  So  it  was  very  important  to  him 

All  right  At  any  rate  as  this  power  struggle  continues  it  s  not  clear 
They  meet  all  the  time  but  nothing  s  happened  and  the  black  hats  are 
not  exactly  picking  off  anybody  It  s  kind  of  a  stalemate  by  the  time  I 
get  there  You  know  they  re  pissing  on  each  other  but  they  re  not  really 
making  any  gams  Everybody  s  sort  of  picked  sides  But  it  s  very 
frustrating 

The  Pro  Tern  who  s  been  in  this  battle  now  for  two  or  three  years  is 
just  about  fed  up  with  it  I  mean  he  s  been  around  a  long  time  and  he 
wants  to  settle  it 

Now  with  Unruh  in  the  Assembly  and  being  reorganized  and 
redeveloped  and  the  progressive  house  and  they  re  passing  all  sorts  of 
crap  you  know  I  mean  all  sorts  of  good  legislation  good  liberal 
legislation  and  the  Senate  stands  m  the  way  a  lot  but  a  lot  gets  through 
Sometimes  the  governor  signs  it  sometimes  he  doesn  t  but  it  s  clear  all 
the  energy  s  in  the  Assembly 
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In  the  Senate  the  white  hats  want  that  there  too  and  the  black  hats 
are  sort  of  resisting  but  it  s  like  you  re  fighting  against  a  tide  There  s 
really  no  way  you  re  going  to  be  able  to  hold  it  off  forever  Some  are 
able  to  compromise  like  Dills  Randy  Collier  wanted  to  compromise 
but  I  don  t  think  he  could  I  don  t  think  he  knew  how  to  do  that 

I  remember  one  experience  I  had  with  him  when  he  was  chairman  of 
Finance — this  is  a  couple  years  into  it — he  became  a  friend  of  Alquist 
Because  they  were  older  men  and  they  both  appreciated  railroads  and 
they  both  were  really  New  Deal  Democrats  they  understood  all  of  those 
purposes  even  though  they  really  were  against  each  other  when  it  came 
down  to  the  power  struggle  inside  that  place 

I  remember  Randy  told  me  once  I  said  Well  what  do  you  do9 
I  said  How  do  you  deal  with  legislation  you  don  t  like'? 

He  said  Well  you  know  it  s  really  pretty  easy  He  said  You 
know  one  time  this  bill  came  across  my  desk  And  you  have  to 
remember  that  the  rules  aren  t  as  strict  now  as  they  were  then  but  from 
at  least  twenty  five  years  afterward  the  rules  said  you  had  to  have 
possession  of  the  paper  thing  that  is  the  piece  of  legislation  that  is  signed 
by  the  author  No  copies  You  have  to  have  the  original  document  that  s 
put  across  the  desk  and  has  got  all  the  stamps  on  it  that  say  it  is  the  thing 
When  a  committee  s  going  to  have  a  hearing  on  it  those  bills  go  to 
the  committee  They  re  sent  there  by  the  Rules  Committee  It  takes  a 
vote  of  the  House  to  take  it  away  from  a  committee  Even  today  it  takes 
a  majority  vote  to  move  it  back  by  paper  then  somebody  goes  to  the 
office  and  picks  up  that  piece  of  paper  and  takes  it  back  to  the  desk  It  s 
archaic  but  it  has  real  reasons 
CASTANEDA  OK  Let  me  switch  right  now 


[End  Tape  5  Side  A] 
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[Begin  Tape  5  Side  B] 

CASTANEDA  This  is  tape  five  side  B 

LARSON  So  Randy  would  say  to  me  Well  he  says  you  know  I  remember 
There  was  some  bill  that  we  were  talking  about  It  was  sort  of  after  the 
fact  and  he  had  taken  a  liking  to  me  and  to  A1  so  he  was  talking  more 
He  was  more  open  to  us  He  was  saying  something  about  how  bills  had 
come  to  his  desk  and  you  know  what?  I  remember  he  said  about  one 
bill  it  got  locked  in  his  desk  and  he  couldn  t  find  the  key  He  looked 
everywhere  for  the  key  but  he  couldn  t  find  the  key  He  says  You 
know  I  couldn  t  find  that  key  for  three  months  until  you  know  the 
time  ran  out  on  the  bill  so  that  you  couldn  t  hear  it  anymore  because  the 
times  were  pretty  strict  He  says  You  know  jeez  I  m  really  sorry 
about  that  but  I  never  was  able  to  open  the  drawer  that  had  the  bill  in  it 
Another  time  he  said  that  he  lost  the  bill  That  was  better  because 
actually  the  one  with  the  key  he  said  that  the  sergeant  had  come  and 
that  got  to  be  kind  of  tacky  You  know  he  had  to  kind  of  keep  him  out 
of  his  office  after  a  while  But  he  lost  some  bills  too  They  just 
disappeared  never  to  surface  again  And  when  that  happens  you  don  t 
replace  those  bills  You  can  introduce  another  bill  but  if  you  introduce 
another  bill  it  takes  thirty  days  and  it  has  to  go  all  through  the  same 
process 

CASTANEDA  You  can  t  replace  the  bill? 

LARSON  Yeah  And  you  know  what  were  members  going  to  do?  I  mean  he  is 
the  most  powerful  As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee,  he  s 

certainly  the  most  powerful  chairman  of  a  committee  But  one  thing 
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they  can  do  is  make  sure  it  doesn  t  happen  again  So  this  was  another 
really  basic  problem  that  really  pissed  off  the  new  group 

Amendments  were  handled  the  same  way  It  might  even  be  on  the 
floor  It  might  even  be  a  majority  that  are  in  favor  of  it  but  they  do  it  by 
voice  vote  and  the  chair  would  rule  the  way  the  Pro  Tern  wanted  it 
ruled  That  still  happens  occasionally  But  they  really  were  pissed  off 
about  that  sort  of  thing  where  it  was  clear  that  there  was  a  majority  in 
the  House  that  were  m  favor  of  certain  things,  and  still,  the  guys  who  had 
the  gavel  ruled  the  place 

CASTANEDA  Could  someone  call  for  a 

LARSON  They  could  but  you  know  would  you?  Probably  not  because 

remember  the  old  guard  is  They  re  moving  people  around  They  re 
rewarding  them  with  chairmanships  if  they  hold  the  line  They  re 
moving  them  out  of  their  offices  if  they  re  not  They  ve  taking  them  off 
committees  or  putting  them  on  committees  as  they  want  to  be  on  a 
committee  A1  wanted  to  be  on  the  Education  Committee  They 
wouldn  t  put  him  on  the  Education  Committee  for  years  So  there  s  a  lot 
of  power  that  goes  with  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  Senate 

So  eventually  it  kind  of  wore  down  the  other  side  Finally  the  Pro 
Tern  one  day  they  were  having  meetings  the  white  hats  were  and  they 
were  trying  to  arrive  at  who  would  be  their  candidate  for  Pro  Tern  They 
never  could  get  the  act  together  There  were  a  lot  of  good  candidates 
and  they  could  never  get  within  the  I  think  there  were  twenty 
members  who  by  this  time  were  members  of  this  It  wasn  t  a 
majority  but  it  was  twenty  members  who  were  members  of  this 
coalition 


And  you  know  like  in  the  early  days  with  Unruh,  where  Unruh 
always  knew  what  was  happening  whatever  they  were  doing7  Well  in 
this  group  it  wasn  t  quite  that  way  but  the  other  side  knew  in  time  to  do 
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things  So  some  of  that  twenty  would  get  siphoned  off  and  then 
somebody  else  would  come  on  So  it  was  a  very  fluid  There  was  a 
hard  core  of  at  least  eleven  liberals  but  there  was  a  hard  core  of  those 
guys  who  never  shirked  their  responsibility  never  sold  out  But  then 
there  was  all  the  others  that  were  sort  of  coming  and  going 
And  the  mam  ones9  I  think  you  mentioned  some  of  them  before 
Well  the  ones  I  remember  were  Alquist  In  those  early  days  If  I  had 
a  list  I  could  tell  you  But  the  ones  I  remember  were  Petris  Alquist 
Tom  Carrell  who  kind  of  wavered  sometimes  but  was  good  Who  else9 
Richard  Rodda  from  Sacramento  I  d  have  to  look  I  could  tell  you  but 
I  d  have  to  look  So  at  any  rate  there  were  about  eleven  of  those  guys 

Finally  one  day  I  was  in  my  office  and  A1  went  down  to  the  floor 
to  vote  and  there  was  a  hubbub  You  could  hear  a  noise  kind  of  in  the 
hallways  and  suddenly  we  were  made  aware  that  things  were  happening 
on  the  floor  What  had  happened  is  that  the  Pro  Tern  conferring  with 
lobbyists  and  particular  the  oil  industry  a  guy  by  the  name  of  A1 
Schultz  who  was  at  that  time  head  of  the  oil  lobby 
Oil  lobby9 

It  s  all  the  major  oil  companies  plus  all  the  At  that  time  there  were 
many  small  California  oil  Well  they  weren  t  small  but  there  were 
many  California  oil  companies  too  besides  the  big  international 
companies  All  of  them  were  m  one  place  and  the  refiners  were  there 
too  I  m  sure  it  was  Schultz 

At  any  rate  he  was  advising  the  Pro  Tern  Remember  what  the  rule 
was  that  you  had  to  get  twenty  one  votes  And  there  hadn  t  been  an 
election  in  the  Senate  for  Pro  Tern  for  four  or  five  years  and  it  went  right 
through  elections  Nobody  had  twenty  one  votes  on  either  side  and  they 
had  ruled  really  heavy  handedly  but  it  had  worked  up  to  that  point 
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Anyway  they  had  a  caucus  that  morning  and  Hugh  Bums  said,  I 
can  t  do  this  any  longer  I  really  want  to  get  this  over  with  We  need  to 
find  some  stability  and  if  we  can  have  an  election  I  can  get  twenty  one 
votes  and  that  should  settle  them  for  a  while  That  probably  was  pretty 
good  advice 

Well  what  happened  though  was  that  they  had  miscounted  and 
they  didn  t  have  twenty  one  votes  for  Hugh  Bums  They  voted  but  they 
got  like  twenty  not  twenty  one  And  everybody  else  voted  no  It 
might  have  even  been  more  There  might  have  even  been  two  marginal 
votes  I  don  t  remember  the  vote  He  might  have  gotten  nineteen  which 
meant  that  the  other  side  had  a  majority  I  think  it  was  that  way  or  it 
was  twenty  twenty  But  he  didn  t  have  the  twenty  one  votes  which  is 
really  what  was  important  I  think  it  must  have  been  twenty  twenty 

So  everybody  sort  of  stood  back  from  that  and  said  Well  now  what 
the  hell  do  we  do9  These  are  caucuses  of  the  whole  They  don  t  do  that 
anymore  at  all  extremely  rare  occasions  but  they  were  doing  a  lot  of 
them  where  everybody  s  in  the  room  together  They  re  secret  but 
they  re  all  there  all  forty  of  them 
CASTANEDA  Secret  m  the  sense  of 

LARSON  There  s  no  one  else  observing  They  re  not  actually  Well  they 

could  be  in  the  chamber  but  there  s  no  one  present  with  them  They  re 
operating  without  anybody  observing  which  makes  them  freer  in  some 
ways  and  terrified  in  other  ways  because  there  s  nothing  to  fall  back  on 
You  can  t  rely  on  anything  except  your  own  view  basically  about  what 
you  want  to  do 

So  the  white  hats  said  Well  shit  we  ve  got  to  do  something 
because  if  we  don  t  we  II  really  get  screwed  These  marginal  white 
hats  the  ones  that  go  back  and  forth  they  were  all  out  there  They  voted 
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with  their  hands  up  you  know  and  so  they  all  knew  who  each  one  was 
So  it  s  death  to  whoever  Somebody  s  got  to  get  the  high  ground 
So  that  s  when  they  decided  Howard  would  have  to  be  the  guy 
They  had  thought  about  Howard  way  before  and  they  had  figured 
Democrats  wanted  a  Democrat  Howard  was  not  a  liberal  but  there  were 
Republicans  mixed  m  here  So  they  finally  decided  that  Howard  would 
be  the  guy  and  so  they  voted  for  him  And  he  had  twenty  one  votes  and 
he  became  Pro  Tern  It  was  just  bam’  like  that  and  the  old  guard  was 
out  And  they  were  really  out  forever  at  that  point  They  had  really  been 
vanquished  So  Howard  came  in  It  was  right  at  the  end  of  the  session 
so  they  didn  t  really  have  time  to  organize  So  everybody  kind  of  stayed 
in  place  until  the  next  session 

When  the  next  session  occurred  everybody  came  back  It  was  in 
January  and  Howard  and  A1  had  been  really  talking  a  lot  He  d  been 
talking  to  the  A1  was  always  a  lieutenant  of  whoever  was  Pro  Tern 
so  he  was  always  right  close  to  the  Pro  Tem  He  had  settled  in  here  and 
he  was  happy  with  the  way  that  things  were 

But  then  Howard  had  gone  off  on  his  own  and  he  had  gone  off  and 
gone  to  the  University  of  California  at  Davis  and  said  at  the  Political 
Science  Department,  You  know  I  really  want  your  advice  What 
should  we  do  here9  What  is  the  best  way  to  reorganize  the  Senate9 
The  thing  they  said  was  that  You  really  have  to  cut  the  number  of 
committees  I  don  t  know  how  many  there  were  but  the  idea  was  to  cut 
the  number  of  committees 

And  he  kind  of  bought  into  that  and  he  went  around  and  he  talked  to 
his  lieutenants  A1  said  to  him  God  you  can  t  do  that  If  you  do  that 
you  re  going  to  lose  votes  Remember  you  only  got  twenty  one  and 
that  s  not  a  very  firm  twenty  one  They  could  change  on  the  minute  and 
the  old  guard  will  come  back  Don  t  do  that 
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Howard  said  No  we  ve  got  to  do  what  s  right  So  he  talked  it 
over  with  his  caucus  and  badgered  them  I  think  into  doing  it  and  he 
ended  up  with  less  committee  chairmanships 

A1  was  sure  that  that  was  the  kiss  of  death  As  one  of  the  senior  guys 
in  the  cabal  he  became  the  chairman  of  the  Business  and  Professions 
Committee  which  was  his  first  standing  committee  assignment  as 
chairman  He  didn  t  know  anything  about  Business  and  Professions  but 
you  know  it  was  a  start  Then  that  s  when  he  asked  me  to  become  the 
chief  consultant  to  that  committee  but  he  said  Don  t  get  too  involved 
in  it 

It  was  interesting  one  of  my  best  friends  at  the  time  was  the 
consultant  to  that  committee  so  he  was  replaced  and  I  replaced  him  He 
had  no  place  to  go  He  was  just  out  And  he  was  really  offended  and  it 
took  years  for  him  to  get  over  that  our  relationship  We  were  in  the 
home  building  business 

Parallel  to  this  in  my  personal  life  what  was  going  on  was  I  got 
married  and  then  we  moved  to  Sacramento  Susan  and  I  did  and  we 
settled  downtown  and  wanted  to  restore  old  houses  The  downtown  area 
was  off  limits  I  mean  really  when  we  tried  to  buy  our  first  home 
downtown  the  realtor  said  No  you  don  t  want  to  go  there  We  11  put 
you  in  a  suburban  place  and  then  you  11  be  OK 

No  We  want  to  be  downtown  Please  find  a  house  for  us 
downtown 

No  no  no  You  really  don  t  She  fought  us  all  the  way 
So  we  went  out  looking  ourselves  and  Susan  found  a  really  neat 
place  Of  course  what  we  were  finding  out  was  that  these  areas  were 
redhned 


CASTANEDA  So  it  was  still  m  the  downtown  area9 
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LARSON  It  was  in  the  downtown  area  22nd  and  N  It  was  redimed  which  meant 
We  didn  t  know  what  that  meant  before  but  it  meant  these  are  areas 
banks  won  t  loan  to  because  they  re  declining  in  terms  of  the 
neighborhoods  or  that  s  where  a  lot  of  violence  is  occurring  or 
whatever  It  s  illegal  to  do  redlining  now  but  it  was  just  being 
discovered  that  they  did  this  thing  That  s  why  she  really  didn  t  want  us 
to  go  there  because  she  couldn  t  finance  it  It  would  be  really  tough 
We  were  really  pissed  off  I  mean  we  were  really  pissed  off  so  we 
started  raising  it  m  the  legislature  and  the  legislature  really  responded 
like  right  away  Certainly  the  Assembly  went  first  but  you  had  Phil 
Isenberg  who  was  chief  consultant  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  there  were  a  bunch  of  other  good  liberals  over  there  that  were  now 
community  folk  also  and  they  got  a  bill  through  pretty  quick  to 
eliminate  this  redlining 

A  lot  of  other  pieces  of  legislation  that  affected  downtown  really 
pretty  quickly  came  to  the  front  Also  it  was  a  time  of  great  change  in 
the  electorate  downtown  because  you  know  part  of  it  is  again  coming 
out  of  what  s  happening  m  the  legislature  You  know  you  have 
suddenly  this  staffing  up  of  really  smart  professionals  who  are  in  the 
Assembly  now  It  s  spreading  over  to  the  Senate  These  people  have  to 
live  somewhere  and  these  people  want  to  live  downtown  and  they  want 
to  restore  the  communities  instead  of  living  out  in  the  suburbs  It  s  a 
reaction  to  the  way  we  were  all  brought  up  m  the  suburbs  we  want  to  go 
back  and  experience  that  kind  of  life 

So  it  really  starts  to  take  effect  and  we  founded  an  organization 
There  were  seven  families  that  founded  an  organization  called  the 
Sacramento  Old  City  Association  It  turned  out  to  be  the  umbrella 
organization  for  neighborhood  organizations  m  Sacramento 
CASTANEDA  Was  George  Bramson  involved  in  any  of  this? 
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LARSON  Later  And  Jim  Cathcart  who  was  this  fellow  who  was  the  consultant  in 
the  Business  and  Professions  Committee  he  was  a  founding  member 
Susan  and  I  were  founding  members  I  don  t  remember  all  of  them  I 
remember  there  were  seven  There  was  an  insurance  executive  who  had 
gone  to  school  with  me  who  also  His  family  was  a  founding 
member  sort  of  outside  the  pale  but  wanted  to  live  downtown  and  sort 
of  got  into  the  mix  We  all  were  coming  up  against  these  same 
problems  It  didn  t  make  any  sense 

If  you  will  kind  of  look  at  the  bigger  picture  And  we  weren  t 
doing  that  We  just  wanted  what  we  wanted  you  know  but  if  you  look 
at  what  happened  to  Sacramento  was  that  up  until  the  end  of  the  [Pat] 
Brown  administration  the  idea  was  to  tear  down  most  of  Sacramento  and 
to  rebuild  this  great  state  capital  sort  of  What  s  the  capital  of  Brazil*? 

CASTANEDA  Brasilia 

LARSON  Brasilia  which  was  built  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere  a  new  city  Well 
Pat  Brown  had  some  ideas  like  that  and  that  s  what  he  wanted  to  do 
So  they  tore  down  all  of  the  old  part  of  the  city  to  the  south  of  the 
Capitol  and  they  said  north  of  the  Capitol  where  the  city  is  let  that 
stay,  and  then  we  11  kind  of  move  out  in  the  direction  of  the  east  So  a 
whole  lot  of  territory  all  the  way  down  to  1 6th  Street  and  all  the  way  to 
Alhambra  practically  on  the  other  side  and  all  the  way  to  the  over  on 
the  other  side  it  was  all  decided  that  that  was  going  to  go 

They  tore  a  lot  of  it  down  A  lot  of  it  had  been  tom  down  by  the 
time  we  got  here  but  there  were  a  lot  of  problems  and  it  was  becoming 
obvious  that  it  wasn  t  going  to  get  rebuilt  The  part  we  were  m  there 
were  some  parts  that  were  scheduled  to  be  There  was  a  big  debate  m 
Sacramento  over  where  the  freeway  was  going  to  go  for  example 


CASTANEDA  I  remember  that 
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The  right  thing  to  do  with  that  freeway  was  to  put  it  over  in  West 
Sacramento  but  the  people  m  what  was  left  of  the  city  had  to  have 
something  on  their  side  and  the  only  way  they  could  get  it  on  their  side 
they  wanted  to  develop  that  complex  down  at  the  end  of  K  Street  and 
Macy  s  was  the  key  to  it  all  and  Macy  s  wouldn  t  build  there  unless  the 
freeway  was  there  so  that  people  would  get  off  at  the  freeway  It  didn  t 
work  out  I  mean  it  didn  t  work  but  that  was  the  plan 

So  where  we  were  up  at  the  other  end  now  this  is  sort  of  the  last 
sort  of  housing  Everything  over  to  Alhambra  this  was  the  last  housing 
area  that  really  was  left  So  a  lot  of  poor  people  had  been  pushed  into 
those  communities  and  we  arrived  to  gentnfy  it  basically  is  what  was 
going  to  happen 

So  there  was  pressure  from  both  sides  I  mean  the  Old  City 
Association  really  was  politically  alert  but  there  was  pressure  from  the 
poor  from  people  who  were  living  in  these  communities  also  You 
know  Where  are  we  going  to  go9  We  ve  just  been  pushed  out  of  this 
other  area  What  s  left9  What  s  the  story9 

Also  during  this  time  over  in  Oak  Park  which  was  a  big  black 
community  over  by  McGeorge  they  were  practically  at  war  I  mean 
this  is  the  height  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  a  lot  of  blacks  had 
been  pushed  into  Oak  Park 

I  remember  I  went  to  law  school  at  McGeorge  for  a  while  and  you 
had  to  be  careful  when  you  went  there  because  there  were  shootings  that 
were  going  on  all  the  time,  blacks  who  were  taking  shots  at  the  school 
It  was  much  smaller  the  school  was  It  s  just  so  different  now 

The  park  was  important  McClatchy  Park  which  is  right  across  from 
the  university  was  important  and  things  would  happen  in  that  park  It 
was  a  drug  laden  park  So  there  was  this  isolation  you  know  of 
McGeorge  Dean  [Gordon  D  ]  Schaber  who  was  the  founder  of  it  was 
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really  prominent  in  the  rest  of  the  community  This  guy  was  really 
connected  and  was  a  great  politician  So  everyone  was  paying  attention 
to  what  was  going  on  over  there  So  there  were  all  these  different 
tumultuous  things  going  on  in  Sacramento 

Then  if  you  looked  at  who  was  on  the  City  Council  they  d  never 
really  had  a  woman  I  think  there  was  a  woman  on  the  City  Council 
who  d  been  elected  but  she  had  succeeded  to  the  job  I  think  when  her 
husband  died  but  other  than  that  in  the  history  of  Sacramento  there  had 
never  really  been  a  woman  on  the  council  So  that  was  another  really  big 
issue  of  the  time  And  Ann 
Rudin 

Ann  Rudin  is  sort  of  out  there 

So  we  become  very  involved  in  local  politics  also  as  part  of  the  Old 
City  Association  We  want  to  be  able  to  gentnfy  these  neighborhoods 
and  so  we  re  going  to  fight  for  that  both  at  the  City  Council  level  and 
we  re  going  to  really  pitch  m  when  it  comes  to  councilpeople  and  the 
mayor  and  all  that  At  the  same  time  we  re  working  in  the  state 
government  So  we  re  trying  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  sure  that  the 
right  laws  get  passed  there  that  will  invigorate  all  of  this 

It  s  really  a  pretty  comprehensive  I  mean  you  didn  t  think  of  it 
at  the  time  It  s  just  energetic  young  people  trying  to  do  all  these  things 
at  the  same  time  But  we  could  I  mean  it  was  really  an  exciting  time 
and  we  really  succeeded  on  most  of  these  fronts  looking  back  at  it 

At  any  rate  Howard  Way  decides  I  mean  he  tries  to  impose  this 
system  on  the  Senate  and  I  think  twenty  one  days  something  like  that 
after  A1  becomes  chairman  of  the  Business  and  Professions  Committee 
he  s  removed  and  Way  falls  He  s  replaced  by  a  guy  by  the  name  of 
Jack  Schrade  who  is  of  the  old  camp  So  what  we  have  here  happening 
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is  that  the  old  guard  reasserted  itself  It  got  back  to  twenty  one  twenty 
twenty  one  votes  for  them 

Hugh  Bums  wouldn  t  have  anything  to  do  with  it  anymore  though 
he  would  vote  with  them  Dills  is  still  kind  of  on  the  fence  but  voting 
with  them  Collier  s  certainly  with  them  And  Jack  is  a  guy  from  San 
Diego  he  s  a  conservative  Republican  and  he  was  a  former  boxer 
That  s  about  his  only  claim  to  anything  that  I  ever  remember  about  him 
but  he  s  a  nice  guy  and  he  represents  the  old  guard 

They  look  like  they  ve  got  a  real  shot  here  They  certainly  had 
twenty  one  votes  to  get  elected  but  you  know  everybody  s  out  When 
everybody  goes  out — and  they  ve  only  been  in  a  little  bit — Mills 
became  I  forget  what  he  became  chairman  of  some  committee  I 
don  t  think  it  was  the  Transportation  Committee  but  it  might  have  been 
That  s  the  one  thing  he  wanted 

CASTANEDA  How  many  three  weeks9 

LARSON  Well  what  happened  is  that  there  s  an  interim  that  takes  place  So 

there  s  only  really  three  meeting  weeks  that  s  probably  taken  place  very 
little  maybe  even  less  than  that  There  s  just  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
the  end  of  the  session 

Then  Howard  gets  m  his  head  what  he  wants  to  do  but  it  s  in  the 
interim  And  it  was  a  real  interim  in  those  days  They  just  didn  t  meet 
all  the  time  Then  he  comes  back  in  January  and  does  it  right  away  and 
then  it  collapses  and  this  new  guy  gets  elected  suddenly  and  the  old 
guard  s  back  in  power  again  Then  they  throw  out  all  the  guys  who  got 
all  these  chairmanships 

CASTANEDA  And  what  about  you  as  the  chief  consultant9 

LARSON  I  wheel  my  chair  back  across  the  way  I  never  actually  went  there  You 
know  I  think  maybe  I  went  over  and  sat  in  the  chair  once  but  I  knew 
what  was  going  to  happen  I  had  a  good  friend  you  know  and  I  didn  t 
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know  if  he  d  come  back  but  I  figured  he  probably  would  I  didn  t  like 
that  situation  at  all  I  talked  to  A1  about  it  and  I  said  A1  what  do  you 
want  to  do  here9  when  we  were  going  into  this 
He  said  I  want  him  out 
I  said  OK  but  I  m  not  going  to  do  it 
So  he  told  him  He  went  over  and  told  him  that  He  was  just 
devastated  I  mean  Jim  was  a  liberal  Democrat  and  could  not  believe 
that  this  was  happening  to  him  that  he  d  been  fired  by  another  liberal 
Democrat  just  because  he  wanted  him  out  so  I  would  get  the  job 

I  mean  in  his  own  head  he  would  have  agreed  that  the  member  has 
the  right  to  choose  who  he  wants  as  his  own  alter  ego  in  a  committee 
situation  especially  in  this  one  where  A1  had  never  really  been  chairman 
of  a  standing  committee  before  But  A1  also  knew  he  was  not  going  to 
last  long  so  he  s  a  little  bit  culpable  here  So  he  gets  Jim  out 
CASTANEDA  And  this  is  just  the  way  it  works9  The  member  appoints  the  chief 
consultant9 

LARSON  The  member  has  the  power  to  appoint  It  s  not  quite  the  same 

anymore  but  in  those  days  the  member  appointed  all  the  staff  that  he 
was  responsible  for  They  could  come  from  anywhere  No  civil  service 
no  retirement  You  didn  t  get  paid  very  much  to  start  with  and  then 
salaries  got  reasonable  pretty  quick  here  but  in  the  beginning  that 
wasn  t  the  case 

I  should  mention  there  was  one  other  cause  that  I  saw  Now  other 
people  I  m  sure  will  remember  this  differently  But  as  we  ve  said 
Howard  Way  created  this  committee  system  that  wouldn  t  work 

There  was  this  other  character  who  was  in  the  mix  also  His  name 
was  Hal  [Harold]  Winkler,  and  Hal  was  the  chief  of  staff  to  the  Finance 
Committee  Hal  was  an  older  guy  I  don  t  know  I  mean  I  was  pretty 
young  He  probably  was  about  fifty  five  or  something  like  that  Hal  was 
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the  alter  ego  of  Senator  [George]  Miller  very  close  to  Miller  and  when 
Miller  died  you  know  he  was  gone 

So  he  was  also  very  upfront  about  his  liberalness  He  was  a  radical 
almost  He  was  more  than  a  liberal  He  owned  KPFA  [Radio]  in 
Berkeley  which  still  I  guess  is  probably  the  most  radical  station  in  the 
West  I  think  he  sold  it  eventually  but  he  owned  it  at  the  time  I  think 
there  was  a  network  but  I  never  was  too  sure  of  that 

Anyway  he  was  a  really  wealthy  radical  He  was  a  little  short  guy 
He  had  white  hair  and  I  remember  he  always  had  these  shoes  on  that 
reminded  me  of  hospital  shoes  you  know  the  kind  that  nurses  wear  that 
are  really  soft  and  you  can  walk  around  in  a  lot  I  remember  he  always 
had  those  But  he  had  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  I  really  enjoyed  him 
He  was  a  really  good  guy 

He  was  really  close  to  a  lot  of  the  liberals  You  can  imagine 
Senator  Petris,  who  was  the  epitome  of  liberals  he  had  been  the 
chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee  m  the  Assembly  he  s  going  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  Senate  forever  like  twenty  five 
years  That  s  about  to  happen  And  Petris  is  the  most  liberal  member  of 
the  legislature 

Anyway  he  s  the  most  liberal  guy  in  the  legislature  and  he  s  a 
powerful  orator  and  he  has  this  totally  safe  seat  that  no  one  s  ever  going 
to  challenge  So  he  pretty  well  does  what  he  wants  but  he  s  also  really 
smart  He  s  very  diplomatic  and  everybody  likes  him  from  any  part  of 
the  arena  that  s  playing  in  this  game  He  s  really  close  to  Hal  Winkler 
also  And  Alquist  is  really  close  to  Hal  Winkler  Everybody  s  close  to 
Hal  Winkler  except  Howard  Way  Howard  Way  and  the  Republicans 
say  We  can  t  have  this  We  can  t  have  him 

Now  I  don  t  think  he  s  a  Communist  Howard  would  say  but  the 
people  he  has  to  respond  to  the  Republican  Party  this  coalition  think  he 
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is  I  don  t  know  I  mean  maybe  they  had  the  files  on  him  I  don  t 
know  I  mean  there  was  the  Un  American  Activities  Committee  right 
there  and  they  have  thousands  and  thousands  of  files  so  I  don  t  know 
He  could  have  been  But  at  any  rate  they  will  not  have  him  Howard 
says  So  Howard  says  He  s  got  to  go 

So  he  loses  a  big  piece  of  his  liberal  support  Now  Alquist  is  going 
to  stick  with  him  I  don  t  think  Petris  is  very  happy  about  it  Senator 
Mills  from  San  Diego  another  real  liberal  in  all  this  another  big  part  of 
the  crowd  Rodda  doesn  t  like  it  None  of  the  real  liberal  guys  like  this 
at  all  but  they  hang  in  there  a  little  bit 

Anyway  it  all  falls  apart  and  finally  they  re  not  too  sad  about  it 
either  when  Way  goes  because  they  11  go  back  to  this  old  righteous 
warfare  that  they  ve  participated  in  quite  successfully  up  to  that  point 
And  they  don  t  know  what  to  do  with  They  ve  got  to  do  something 
with  Hal  They  are  determined  to  save  his  ass  so  they  kind  of  keep  him 
around 

What  happens  is  that  he  becomes  first  director  of  the  Senate  Office 
of  Research  and  they  create  the  Senate  Office  of  Research  There  s 
already  an  Assembly  Office  of  Research  so  it  kind  of  makes  sense 
What  kind  of  research  was  it? 

Well  1 11  get  to  that 
OK 

What  happens  is  that  under  Schrade  they  decide  Well  we  ve  got  to  do 
something  to  keep  these  guys  in  line  So  they  devise  a  system  of 
rewards  for  the  liberals  and  for  anybody  that  s  a  sort  of  recalcitrant 
Republican  borderline  you  know  who  might  support  the  other  side 
They  do  a  couple  of  things  The  parts  that  I  was  familiar  with  was  first 
they  created  the  Senate  Office  of  Research  which  didn  t  exist  before 
that  and  they  make  Hal  the  director  of  that  and  they  give  him  some 
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latitude  They  say  We  re  going  to  start  small  You  11  have  a  big  office 
space  and  they  gave  him  the  part  that  is  now  Room  1 15  and  the  Senate 
Rules  Committee  room  That  part  of  the  Capitol  becomes  the  Senate 
Office  of  Research  Hal  was  the  first  director 


His  first  job  is  to  find  somebody  for  Education  because  everybody 
knows  that  that  s  the  major  thing  that  Democrats  want  So  where  it  s 
going  to  go  from  there  we  don  t  know,  but  they  come  up  with  I  don  t 
remember  Dr  somebody  He  was  very  prominent  and  he  s  assigned  to 
put  together  research  projects  for  the  Senate  and  to  do  things 
independent  of  the  Senate  Education  Committee  because  this  is  the  first 
time  anybody  even  makes  the  least  little  motion  in  the  direction  of 
saying  Well  maybe  we  ought  to  have  some  independent  authority  here 
in  terms  of  devising  our  own  views  about  what  we  want  to  do 
CASTANEDA  So  this  is  a  Ph  D  person7 

LARSON  Yeah  He  s  a  Ph  D  and  his  job  is  K  through  12  I  don  t  think  he  was 
very  interested  m  And  he  s  going  to  reorganize  the  master  plan  not 
for  higher  education  He  s  going  to  maybe  do  a  master  plan  for  K 
through  12 

CASTANEDA  Do  you  remember  his  name7  It  s  not  Wilson  Riles7 
LARSON  No  Wilson  actually  is  never  really  around  Wilson  comes  from 

somewhere  else  He  comes  from  the  south  He  doesn  t  come  up  through 
this  system  This  is  an  older  guy  You  have  to  look  at  the 
CASTANEDA  OK  We  can  do  that  That  s  no  problem 

LARSON  So  he  s  the  first  guy  that  s  hired  Then  I  m  the  second  guy  that  s  hired 
and  I  ve  just  been  removed  from  this  job  I  go  back  for  a  few  days  to  be 
A1  s  chief  of  staff  Then  he  suggests  to  me  he  says  Well  now  you 
know  what  we  really  want  to  do  is  we  really  want  to  do  something  in 
transportation  I  want  to  do  rapid  transit  And  he  says  You  could  go 
there  I  mean  you  have  your  choice  You  II  still  be  connected  to  me 
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He  says  But  we  ve  got  to  figure  out  something  so  why  don  t  you 
become  a  consultant  to  SOR  I  m  going  to  do  something  else  He  says 
Something  else  is  going  to  happen 

CASTANEDA  Let  me  ask  you  this  When  he  says  You  re  still  connected  to  me  what 
is  that  relationship  officially9 

LARSON  Well  officially  I  guess  when  I  go  back  I  m  chief  of  staff  I  don  t 
think  I  was  called  the  chief  of  staff  I  think  I  was  called  the  I  don  t 
know  what  associate  But  I  m  the  only  guy  there 

CASTANEDA  And  then  you  go  to  the  Office  of  Research9 

LARSON  No  First  I  went  from  his  office  from  Alquist  s  office  directly  I  was 
his  direct  person  you  know  his  staff  person  a  staff  person  Then  I  went 
to  this  Business  and  Professions  Committee  for  a  few  days  Then  I  kind 
of  roll  back  across  the  hallway  when  that  fails  and  I  go  back  and  I  m 
there  for  a  little  bit 

Then  A1  says  Well  there  are  going  to  be  some  other  things  that  are 
going  to  be  put  together  here  They  ve  already  created  this  Office  of 
Research  so  why  don  t  you  go  there  and  become  a  consultant  and  you  11 
get  some  more  money  for  one  thing  And  you  know  it  s  all  new  and 
the  idea  was  that  this  is  going  to  be  something  different  than  anything 
that  s  been  done  before  It  had  to  be  better  than  what  the  Assembly  had 
done  which  had  its  Office  of  Research  So  it  was  going  to  be  kind  of 
more  professional  people  although  I  don  t  know  why  they  would  choose 
me 

CASTANEDA  Did  you  start  reporting  to  Alquist9  How  does  that  work9 

LARSON  Well  I  would  report  to  Hal  Winkler  and  that  was  fine  with  me  At  the 
same  time  I  would  still  have  all  these  familial  connections  to  Alquist 
So  I  go  there  and  I  know  it  s  only  temporary  but  I  m  like  the  second 
person  hired  in  the  Senate  Office  of  Research  the  third  maybe 
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Then  I  m  there  only  for  a  few  days  and  then  the  next  thing  comes 
down  which  is  they  decide  they  re  going  to  buy  off  these  guys  and 
they  re  going  to  create  a  whole  bunch  of  select  committees  and  they  re 
going  to  make  him  chairmen  and  they  can  do  anything  they  want  with 
the  committees 

CASTANEDA  This  is  purely  a  reaction  to  what  Way  had  done'? 

LARSON  Right  What  they  create  for  AI  is  the  Senate  Committee  on  Rapid 

Transit  He  couldn  t  ask  for  anything  better  What  he  wanted  to  do  with 
a  select  committee  his  goal  his  legislative  goal  was  to  get  a  sales  tax  on 
gasoline  so  that  that  money  could  be  used  for  rapid  transit  or  mass 
transit  Because  up  to  that  point  there  was  no  sales  tax  on  gasoline 
There  was  a  tax  excise  taxes  and  so  forth  and  the  money  was  used  for 
roads  He  figured  the  only  way  we  could  be  successful  at  getting  any 
money  at  all  is  to  extend  the  sales  tax  which  existed  everywhere  else  to 
gasoline  since  it  s  a  product  and  then  use  that  money  for  mass  transit 
So  that  s  the  goal 

He  is  hand  in  glove  with  Jim  Mills  who  s  really  the  transportation 
guru  I  mean  Jim  loves  transportation  He  loves  railroads  He  loves 
anything  to  do  with  that  anything  that  s  not  to  do  with  roads  So  they  re 
very  close  on  all  this  So  I  become  very  close  to  Jim  also 

Then  over  in  the  Assembly  we  ve  got  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Waddie 
Deddeh,  who  s  the  Assemblyperson  from  San  Diego  and  he  has  a  staff 
guy  a  really  sharp  staff  guy  by  the  name  of  Bruce  Samuels  That  s  the 
Transportation  Committee  They  re  already  really  deep  into  what  to  do 
about  transit  trying  to  find  some  money  Generally  they  re  on  the  same 
path  that  we  re  on  They  re  a  little  ahead  of  us  in  fact  but  they  can  t  get 
anything  through  the  Senate  of  course 

Now  Waddie  is  in  the  district  the  same  district  that  Jim  Mills  is  in 
except  he  s  an  Assemblyman  So  they  re  talking  all  the  time  In  politics 
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down  in  San  Diego  Waddie  s  actually  the  more  important  politician  in 
the  long  run  He  has  a  big  network  and  is  involved  in  all  sorts  of  ethnic 
groups  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  and  is  an  immigrant  from  Tehran 
actually 

OK  So  that  s  sort  of  the  lay  of  this  land  So  A1  s  job  what  he 
wanted  to  do  was  he  wanted  to  write  a  report  that  would  justify  sales 
tax  on  gasoline  So  he  said  that  would  be  my  job  So  the  main  way  we 
were  going  to  do  this  was  we  were  going  to  go  and  tour  all  the  rapid 
transit  systems  m  the  North  Northern  America  practically  So  I  spent 
most  of  my  time  putting  together  this  big  tour  you  know  and  organizing 
it  for  this  select  committee 

The  member  of  the  select  committee  were  all  the  right  people  There 
was  A1  There  was  Jim  Mills  There  was  Howard  Way  There  was 
Milton  Marks  I  think  Nick  I  m  not  sure  Nick  was  on  it  I  think  he 
was  So  these  are  all  going  to  be  the  key  players  in  the  final  solution  to 
the  next  four  years  basically  so  I  was  very  fortunate  I  was  the  staff  guy 
that  sort  of  managed  them  walked  them  around  made  sure  they  got  into 
bed  at  the  right  time  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  on  this  trip 
What  year  are  we  talking  about  now? 

It  must  have  been  70  It  s  either  70  or  72  I  don  t  know  which  But 
it  s  whenever  There  s  an  election  coming  up  which  is  important  It 
must  have  been  70  but  I  m  not  sure  At  any  rate  if  you  could  find  out 
when  Schrade  goes  away  that  s  when  it  was 

Anyway  so  we  go  off  on  this  big  tour  and  we  go  everywhere  We 
go  to  Washington  and  look  at  the  beginnings  of  their  rapid  transit 
system  That  was  really  something  because  over  the  next  thirty  years  or 
so  I  watched  that  system  being  built  I  was  down  in  those  tunnels  when 
they  were  just  dirt  and  it  really  is  intriguing  and  interesting  to  see  now  a 
whole  system  that  s  been  built 
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That  system  and  all  these  systems  are  built  on  other  systems 
Remember  BART  is  here  BART  s  in  place  so  BART  becomes  sort  of 
the  model  for  the  next  generation  We  had  no  transit  systems 
Everything  had  been  turned  off  except  for  Chicago  and  New  York  and  I 
think  Boston  Other  than  that  there  s  not  any  other  transit  underground 
subway  systems  you  know  big  heavy  duty  stuff  BART  is  the  first  one 
that  s  built  and  then  people  begin  to  think  well  you  know  maybe  we 
do  need  some  more 

So  we  spent  that  summer  looking  going  to  Cleveland  of  all  places 
and  Philadelphia  and  Boston  and  New  York  of  course  and  Washington 
D  C  And  we  went  to  Toronto  which  had  the  conventional  system 
Then  we  went  to  Montreal  which  had  a  rubber  tired  system  which  we 
wanted  to  look  at  and  see  how  the  French  did  it  So  it  was  all  over 
northern  California  Wherever  there  was  a  system  we  went  and  saw  it 
and  we  did  it  all  in  one  trip  one  time  So  it  was  a  big  logistics  operation 
They  had  some  interesting  bullet  trains  and  stuff  like  that  that  they 
were  experimenting  with  in  Boston  of  all  places  I  don  t  know  what 
happened  to  that  Then  there  was  the  Metroliner  which  was  envisioned 
at  the  time  which  was  the  New  York  to  Washington  DC  corridor 
which  is  a  really  important  corridor  now  but  they  were  just  about  to 
build  it 

We  would  ride  on  that  thing  They  had  it  built  m  certain  sections 
and  so  we  d  ride  on  it  at  100  miles  an  hour  It  went  much  faster  then  at 
100  miles  an  hour  and  just  were  amazed  at  conventional  systems  how 
they  really  could  operate  if  we  wanted  them  in  California 

So  we  had  all  the  right  people  We  got  back  and  m  the  meantime 
we  also  went  on  a  cross  country  tour  of— yes  we  did — of  railroads  The 
railroads  had  decided  that  they  weren  t  going  to  do  passenger  service 
anymore  The  national  government  had  decided  OK  so  they  created  a 
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thing  called  Railpax  which  was  the  forerunner  of  Amtrak  There  were 
still  private  lines  that  were  running  and  Railpax  was  sort  of  taking  over 
the  system 

Because  A1  was  with  Southern  Pacific  he  had  all  sorts  of  access  to 
the  railroads  He  could  never  do  this  today  but  m  those  days  I 
remember  we  went  on  a  cross  country  trip  He  wanted  to  nde  on  the 
Southern  Railroad  thought  it  was  the  best  passenger  service  that  still 
existed  So  you  have  to  go  to  Texas  to  do  that  Then  the  president  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  his  personal  car  was  lent  to  us  So  we  rode  all  the  way 
across  the  lower  part  of  the  United  States  over  to  New  Orleans  actually 
in  this  personal  car  which  let  me  tell  you  was  just  spectacular 

CASTANEDA  I  11  bet 

LARSON  And  we  were  dined  on  this  train  and  oh  god  it  was  great  Then  we  got 
to  New  Orleans  and  had  a  wonderful  meal  there  I  remember  Anyway 
we  traveled  all  the  way  around  and  we  were  looking  at  the  passenger 
system  We  got  to  New  York  and  I  think  that  was  the  end  of  it 

Then  we  finally  looked  on  that  part  of  our  trip  This  is  just  really 
with  Alquist  and  a  few  other  people  It  s  like  a  second  trip  But  on  that 
second  top  we  also  were  very  interested  The  big  airliners  which  is 
1011s  L  1011s  and  747s  were  just  introduced  and  so  we  were  looking 
at  the  new  wave  of  big  airplanes  and  what  that  meant  to  the  future  of 
California  and  also  how  the  financial  structure  worked  for  paying  for 
those  operations 

CASTANEDA  I  d  better  switch  now 


[End  Tape  5  SideB] 
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[Begin  Tape  6  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  OK  Tape  six  side  A 

LARSON  So  at  this  point  so  we  had  looked  at  in  detail  We  had  gone  around 
and  of  course  I  had  picked  up  all  the  literature  that  was  available  on 
subways  Then  we  had  looked  at  the  relationship  between  different  types 
of  transits  You  know  you  had  subway  systems  for  heavy  duty  transit 
you  had  trolley  car  systems  which  is  a  different  type  of  You  carry 
different  kinds  of  people  in  those  kinds  of  systems  and  you  have  bus 
systems  which  carry  again  a  different  type  of  person  each  of  which 
leads  to  a  different  kind  of  growth 

We  were  very  interested  in  planning  so  we  knew  that  the 
heavier  duty  transit  system  that  you  built  the  more  upward  kind  of 
growth  you  get  and  that  therefore  saves  the  suburbs  So  the  liberals  are 
really  in  favor  of  seeing  if  something  like  that  you  know  for  planning 
purposes  could  be  developed 

Likewise  you  know  we  were  really  interested  m  Amtrak  We 
thought  the  passenger  system  should  continue  We  didn  t  know  exactly 
how  it  would  work  but  we  thought  the  railroads  were  really  wrong  in 
trying  to  deep  six  the  passenger  system  We  knew  that  what  would 
happen  would  be  to  make  it  work  you  had  to  build  roadbeds  that  would 
work  and  that  that  would  be  very  expensive 

Then  we  also  knew  that  you  needed  corridor  travel  whether  it  s 
bullet  trams  or  some  other  kind  of  high  speed  Metrolmer  type 
equipment  We  needed  that  in  California  We  haven  t  quite  got  there 
yet  but  we  still  knew  that  it  was  essential  And  we  knew  that  the  airline 
industry  was  upon  us  with  all  sorts  of  new  developments  and  we  were 
into  the  age  of  the  big  super  big  airplanes 
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That  all  being  said  I  came  back  and  I  wrote  my  report  and  what 
do  you  know  but  the  mam  recommendation  of  the  report  that  the  group 
adopted  was  a  sales  tax  on  gasoline  to  support  rapid  transit  They 
broadened  it  out  a  little  bit  so  that  there  was  a  little  bit  more  flexibility 
for  like  Amtrak  or  Railpax  is  what  it  was  called  then  There  was  a 
little  more  flexibility  for  doing  some  of  these  other  things  but  not  much 

Then  the  election  occurs  I  think  in  this  election  Let  s  see 
When  Unruh  left  office  two  years  before  this  must  have  been  I  think 
it  s  70  He  leaves  office  but  he  doesn  t  leave  it  right  at  the  time  of  the 
election  He  leaves  a  little  bit  before  or  after  I  don  t  know  I  m  not 
sure  how  this  worked  but  the  Republicans  come  in  power  in  the 
Assembly  and  Bob  Monagan  becomes  the  Speaker  from  Stockton  This 
is  the  last  hurrah  of  the  middle  readers  of  the  Republican  Party  the  old 
Warren  Kuchel  type  Republican  This  is  it  This  is  the  last  chance  they 
have  and  it  goes  really  bad 

I  was  listening  to  later  Senator  [Robert  G  ]  Beverly  who  was  an 
Assemblyman  at  the  time  and  a  party  to  all  this  and  he  was  a  great  good 
friend  He  s  another  one  of  these  liberal  Republicans  that  survived  Bob 
says  You  know  he  said  we  couldn  t  keep  anybody  alive  He  said 
They  actually  died  on  us  Every  time  we  d  just  get  the  act  together 
somebody  would  die  or  get  killed  I  mean  it  was  a  really  every  few 
months  some  Republican  assemblyman  was  dying  He  said  We  just 
ran  out  of  votes  We  never  could  control  the  House  because  we  couldn  t 
ever  get  anybody  in  the  room  long  enough  to  do  the  stuff  So  they  re 
out  after  two  years 

Likewise  in  the  Senate  almost  by  surprise — we  didn  t  expect  it 
would  happen  Remember  the  vote  is  like  twenty  twenty  Republican 
Democrat  and  then  there  s  this  coalition  of  people  that  involved  both 
sides  but  it  s  still  twenty  twenty  even  m  the  coalition  All  of  a  sudden 
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there  s  a  majority  elected  in  the  Senate  of  one  So  it  comes  down 
twenty  one  Democrats  to  nineteen  Republicans  in  the  Senate  So  then 
the  Democrats  say  to  Schrade  and  the  old  guard  Well  you  ve  had  it 
That  s  it  It  s  over  We  re  going  to  elect  a  Democrat 

One  last  effort  by  the  old  guard  is  to  speculate  and  they  force  m 
the  Democratic  Caucus  they  say  If  you  can  find  eleven  votes  for  a 
person  in  the  Democratic  Caucus  remember  its  twenty  one  If  you 
can  find  eleven  votes  for  one  person  then  everybody  will  vote  for  that 
And  the  old  guard  believed  it  couldn  t  be  done  and  that  therefore  what 
you  d  have  to  do  is  you  d  have  to  go  for  Republicans  and  then  they 
would  win  again 

They  thought  within  the  eleven  they  were  looking  at  there  were 
eleven  liberals  who  had  always  been  the  same  crowd  that  had  always 
been  together  and  they  figured  that  m  the  end  they  could  not  agree  on 
one  of  them  you  know  to  become  Pro  Tern  The  two  candidates  the 
two  basic  candidates  were  Alquist  and  Mills  Petris  would  have  been 
because  everybody  liked  Nick  but  he  was  too  liberal  and  he  knew  it  so 
he  bowed  out  pretty  quickly 

Then  the  black  hats  really  didn  t  feel  these  guys  would  ever  be 
able  to  settle  you  know  but  Alquist  said  he  says  I  like  Jim  Mills  and  I 
have  no  problem  with  Jim  becoming  the  Pro  Tern  That  really  shocked 
them  and  that  elected  Jim  Mills  as  the  Pro  Tern  when  A1  decided  that  he 
would  support  it 

CASTANEDA  Was  that  a  hard  decision  for  him? 

LARSON  My  feeling  is  [that]  it  was  not  a  hard  decision  for  Alquist  He  was  really 
interested  in  doing  things  and  thought  This  is  the  best  chance  you  11 
ever  have  He  said  this  to  Jim  he  said  I  would  like  to  be  on  the  Rules 
Committee  at  some  point  This  becomes  a  big  issue  later  on  It  became 
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a  big  issue  in  Jim  s  downfall  because  A1  for  some  reason  did  want  to 
be  on  the  Rules  Committee 

Now  I  think  the  fact  he  wasn  t  on  the  Rules  Committee  was 
much  more  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  California  because  once 
you  re  on  the  Rules  Committee  you  can  t  be  chairman  of  anything  else 
so  you  just  serve  on  there  appointing  people  and  it  s  the  most  powerful 
These  are  the  most  powerful  jobs  in  the  place  if  you  re  concerned 
about  internal  politics  but  if  you  really  want  to  do  policy  you  need  to 
control  some  committee  for  a  long  period  of  time  where  you  can  do 
policy 

But  A1  says  I  m  satisfied  with  Jim  He  s  my  best  friend  and  we 
can  make  this  work  So  he  becomes  at  that  point  chairman  of  the 
Utilities  and  Rapid  Transit  Committee 
CASTANEDA  At  this  point  you  re  still  with  the  [Office  of]  Research9 
LARSON  No  Well  actually  you  re  right  Technically  what  happened  was  that 
the  select  committees  were  all  staffed  from  Research  I  was  just  the  first 
guy  to  be  assigned  to  the  Senate  Office  of  Research  but  then  there  are 
others 

For  example  during  this  period  Jim  Mills  was  appointed 
They  re  trying  to  buy  him  off  Remember  this  is  just  before  he  becomes 
Pro  Tern  They  re  trying  to  buy  him  off  and  they  make  him  chairman  of 
the  Salinity  Intrusion  and  Agricultural  Soils  Select  Committee  He  s  so 
offended  by  that  that  he  won  t  take  it 

So  a  guy  by  the  name  of  [Senator]  John  [A  ]  Nejedly  who  s  a 
really  important  Republican  from  Contra  Costa  he  s  really  important 
later  on  as  time  goes  along  This  is  his  first  assignment  He  becomes 
chairman  of  this  select  committee  There  were  five  committees  and 
there  s  some  others  There  s  Senator  Lawrence  [E  Walsh]  What  s  his 
name9  Larry  something  or  other  He  was  a  drunk  He  was  sort  of  with 
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the  good  guys  and  they  had  to  keep  track  of  him  all  the  time  because  he 
would  go  off  and  get  really  drunk 
CASTANEDA  Lawrence  or  Larry  something9 
LARSON  Larry  Something 

Anyway  there  were  five  of  them  and  the  staff  offices  are  all 
together  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  old  Capitol  Building  which  is  really 
interesting  We  re  all  really,  technically,  working  for  the  Senate  Office 
of  Research  and  a  lot  of  good  people  a  lot  of  good  staff  ended  up  m 
those  rooms  where  we  got  to  know  each  other  So  this  is  a  pretty  hefty 
This  is  the  non  permanent  committee  staff  This  is  like  the  research 
arm  of  the  staff  and  it  really  does  represent  We  all  go  off  to  standing 
committees  eventually  when  Jim  becomes  Pro  Tern  but  we  were  all 
exiled  staff  and  there  were  sort  of  bonds  there  that  probably  wouldn  t 
have  been  there  otherwise  We  were  all  in  fairly  close  quarters  and  we 
all  knew  what  each  other  were  doing 
CASTANEDA  But  you  go  off  to  separate  standing  committees 
LARSON  Eventually  yeah  when  Mills  becomes  chairman 
CASTANEDA  Why  do  all  of  you  leave9  Is  he  involved  in  that9 
LARSON  Yeah  When  he  becomes  Pro  Tern  they  abolish  these  select  committees, 
and  we  all  go  off  and  become  I  mean  the  select  committees  were 

generated  to  placate  these  recalcitrant  members  It  was  to  give  some  of 
these  members  a  chairmanship 

I  did  a  report  and  it  was  an  important  report  on  mass  transit  and 
there  was  another  one  done  by  a  guy  m  Salinity  Intrusion  and 
Agricultural  Soils  The  staff  guy  s  name  was  Bob  Teska  Bob  became  a 
real  player  staff  player  as  time  went  along  and  actually  became  a  vice 
president  for  PG&E  I  think  at  some  point  He  was  a  water  engineer 
CASTANEDA  In  terms  of  the  issue  of  rapid  transit  is  there  much  support  of  that  in 


California  at  that  time9 


LARSON  It  s  growing  support 
CASTANEDA  There  s  interest  in  it 
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LARSON  Certainly  urban  areas  are  hot  for  it  but  people  still  cling  to  the  roads 
and  you  have  m  here  somewhere  the  ARB  [California  Air  Resources 
Board]  becomes  important  I  think  the  ARB  is  formed  I  don  t  know 
when  it  s  formed  I  know  that  it  is  important  at  this  point  and  I  know 
that  the  first  real  It  was  during  the  second  Brown  administration  that 
the  ARB  becomes  really  important  and  they  create  the  Cal  EPA  and 
things  like  that  But  this  is  at  the  end  of  the  Reagan  period  but  before 
Brown 

The  new  Speaker  the  new  Democratic  Speaker  is  this  unheard 
of  guy  nobody  ever  heard  of  his  name  is  Bob  Moretti  On  our  side  it  s 
Mills  And  suddenly  by  god  there  we  are 

I  remember  Mills  takes  over  and  is  sworn  into  office  and  he  s 
kind  of  a  pompous  guy  but  he  s  just  a  wonderful  guy  The  very  first 
thing  he  did  that  day  was  abolish  the  House  Un  American  Activities 
Committee  So  I  thought  that  was  great 

CASTANEDA  Was  there  much  interest  in  some  sort  of  high  speed  train  south  down  in 
the  Central  Valley9 

LARSON  Always  but  never  could  get  it  off  the  ground  I  mean  everybody 

thought  it  was  a  good  idea  This  guy  this  Senator  Larry  whatever  his 
name  is  the  drunk  was  really  into  that  and  at  the  end  of  his  career  a 
decade  or  two  later  he  actually  got  the  stuff  through  the  legislature  to 
build  one  or  a  bond  authority  or  something  of  that  sort  because  he  was  a 
contractor  He  always  thought  he  could  make  money  off  the  deal  But 
you  know  there  were  other  things  that  were  more  important  There  was 
how  do  you  build  rapid  transit  in  Los  Angeles9 
CASTANEDA  OK  Is  this  a  good  place  for  you  to  stop9 
LARSON  Sure  This  is  a  good  place 
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CASTANEDA  OK 

[End  of  Tape  6  Side  A] 
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[Session  4  March  1  2004] 

[Begin  Tape  7  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  oral  history  interview  of  Mr  Steve  Larson 
and  the  date  is  March  1st  2004  We  re  at  CSU  Sacramento  and  this  is 
tape  [seven]  side  A 

So  we  re  going  to  start  Do  you  want  to 

LARSON  So  we  11  start  during  the  period  when  I  m  on  the  Select  Committee  on 
Rapid  Transit  and  this  was  sort  of  the  sop  that  was  thrown  to  the  five  or 
six  members  who  they  wanted  to  try  to  quiet  down  a  lot  You  know  this 
is  when  there  was  sort  of  a  countercoup  Remember  Howard  Way  had 
become  Pro  Tern  then  he  had  miscalculated  and  was  out  A  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Jack  Schrade  an  old  pugilist  was  now  Pro  Tern  but  a 
member  of  the  old  guard 

As  an  attempt  to  sort  of  buy  off  for  the  time  being  the  most 
vociferous  of  the  what  hats  the  new  guys  they  gave  them  a  whole  bunch 
of  select  committees  The  one  they  gave  to  Alquist  was  the  Select 
Committee  on  Rapid  Transit  which  he  was  really  quite  happy  to  take 
The  one  they  gave  to  Jim  Mills  was  the  Select  Committee  on  Salinity 
Intrusion  in  Agricultural  Soils  [about]  which  he  was  really  offended 
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Even  though  that  s  a  big  problem  in  San  Diego  he  was  still  mightily 
offended  by  it  because  he  had  very  briefly  been  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Committee,  which  is  what  he  wanted  all  his  life  So  they 
took  him  out  of  that  He  thought  it  was  just  a  plain  old  insult 
And  it  was  during  this  time  that  up  in  the  upper  part  of  the  old 
Capitol  Building  is  where  this  staff  group  kind  of  came  together  who 
consulted  on  all  these  committees  and  it  was  also  during  this  time  that  I 
was  given  the  mission  by  Senator  Alquist  of  going  out  and  seeing  with 
them  with  the  committee  all  of  these  rapid  transit  systems  that  existed 
in  the  United  States  and  we  made  the  big  tour  We  also  looked  at 
railroads  Railpaxs  the  precursor  of  Amtrak  and  not  surprisingly  came 
up  with  a  recommendation  that  there  should  be  a  sales  tax  on  gasoline  in 
the  report  that  came  out  of  this  Transit  Committee  And  that  led  to  the 
sales  tax  on  gasoline  called  the  Mills  Alquist  Deddeh  Act 

I  remember  very  distinctly  then  I  d  spent  most  of  my  time  of 
course  writing  this  long  report  and  it  deals  in  all  sorts  of  transportation 
issues  I  m  the  only  staff  guy  so  I  had  to  do  the  whole  thing  and  wrote 
this  I  think  it  s  a  1 18  or  120  page  report  which  details  what  should  be 
done  culminating  in  a  lot  of  recommendations  the  most  important  of 
which  is  the  sales  tax  on  gasoline 

Senator  Alquist  thought  it  was  important  enough  to  have  a  press 
conference  and  so  he  and  the  other  members  of  the  select  committee 
Remember  it  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  prestigious  group  and  it  was 
made  up  of  former  and  to  be  Pro  Terns  basically  and  other  important 
leadership  members  of  the  Senate  They  didn  t  know  it  at  the  time 
They  were  going  to  have  this  press  conference  and  I  remember 
getting  up  in  the  morning  and  beginning  to  get  dressed  to  go  to  this  press 
conference  and  be  the  staff  for  it  I  turned  on  the  radio  and  all  of  a 
sudden  there  had  been  a  huge  earthquake  down  in  southern  California 
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that  morning  the  Northridge  earthquake  I  thought  about  that  Another 
interest  of  Senator  Alquist  had  always  been  earthquakes  Actually  it 
was  an  interest  of  mine  but  he  was  very  interested  in  it  by  this  time 
To  go  back  to  the  beginning  what  happened  when  I  was  m  my  very 
early  days  as  a  staff  person  to  him  one  of  my  first  responsibilities  in 
Sacramento  was  to  read  the  mail  look  at  the  reports  stuff  that  he  didn  t 
want  to  look  at  you  know  sort  of  do  a  triage  on  what  he  should  see  and 
what  he  shouldn  t  see  Sometimes  these  reports  would  be  a  foot  high  or 
two  feet  high  Then  there  were  the  letters  that  all  had  to  be  answered  and 
so  forth  So  I  would  kind  of  thumb  through  the  reports  and  see  which 
ones  I  thought  might  be  of  interest  to  him  or  important  enough  for  him  to 
look  at  because  though  he  was  a  voracious  reader  you  know  any 
government  official  doesn  t  like  to  read  reports  if  they  can  avoid  it  but 
they  will  read  the  ones  that  are  really  important 

I  came  across  this  little  monogram  on  earthquake  safety  It  was  by  a 
professor  by  the  name  of  Karl  [V  ]  Stembrugge  who  was  at  UC  At 
least  that  was  where  the  report  was  from  He  said  the  most  interesting 
thing  in  looking  through  this  report  I  don  t  know  if  I  would  have 
looked  at  this  report  except  for  I  d  always  had  an  interest  in  earthquakes 
in  that  I  remember  m  the  stories  in  my  family  My  aunt  in  particular 
would  talk  about  the  1906  earthquake  when  they  lived  in  downtown  San 
Jose  across  from  a  church  called  St  Patrick  s  which  was  built  of  brick 
One  of  her  most  vivid  memories  of  the  earthquake  was  of  the  collapse  of 
that  church  in  the  middle  of  the  night  She  could  hear  it  She  was  a  little 
girl  and  it  just  terrified  her  and  for  the  rest  of  her  life  she  was  terrified 
of  earthquakes  We  d  always  have  little  ones  and  she  was  just  terrified 
whenever  one  would  occur  She  talked  to  me  about  staying  outside  you 
know  for  several  days  after  the  earthquake  people  in  the  streets  until 
they  knew  it  was  safe 
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My  grandfather  was  a  policeman  during  the  earthquake  and  he  was 
actually  up  in  San  Francisco  and  it  took  him  several  days  to  get  back  to 
San  Jose  so  the  family  was  pretty  much  on  its  own  All  in  all  it  was 
frightening  I  mean  everyone  was  okay  but  it  was  still  a  very 
frightening  expenence  for  the  whole  family  So  all  along  I  ve  been  told 
those  stories 

When  I  was  fourteen  my  brother  Well  before  that  a  few  years 
before  that  I  guess  I  must  have  been  ten  or  eleven  my  brother  went  to 
work  at  the  Winchester  Mystery  House  which  was  just  down  the  street 
from  where  we  lived  and  then  when  I  was  fourteen  I  went  to  work 
there  my  first  job  and  I  became  head  guide  eventually  That  s  how  I 
earned  my  way  in  part  through  high  school  and  also  through  college 
One  of  the  things  that  had  happened  to  Mrs  Winchester  was  that  a 
big  part  of  her  house  collapsed  in  the  earthquake  A  big  tower  fell  across 
where  she  was  sleeping  and  she  was  trapped  m  her  home  for  most  of 
one  day  and  very  frightened  to  the  point  where  And  also  she  had 
the  money  where  it  didn  t  matter  what  she  did  with  her  house  She 
boarded  off  that  part  of  her  house 

Years  later,  I  was  guiding  people  through  this  sort  of  original 
earthquake  damaged  house  so  I  was  very  aware  of  earthquakes  and  what 
had  happened  and  how  they  worked  and  I  was  always  interested  with 
the  historical  part  of  the  nature  of  earthquakes  in  the  Bay  Area 
So  when  this  thing  came  across  my  desk  from  Professor 
Steinbrugge  he  said  in  this  thing  that  something  could  be  done  about 
earthquakes  that  there  was  a  lot  that  was  at  stake  and  that  many  lives 
and  a  lot  of  money  was  involved  and  that  there  could  be  public  policy 
decisions  made  that  would  save  lives  and  save  property  Well  I  thought 
that  was  really  interesting  so  I  started  talking  to  Professor  Steinbrugge  to 
find  out  if  he  was  a  dingbat  or  what 
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Actually  Professor  Steinbrugge  was  quite  an  interesting  man  in  that 
he  was  besides  being  a  professor  which  was  sort  of  The 
professorship  was  granted  to  him  I  think  fairly  reluctantly  by  the 
university  because  he  didn  t  have  a  doctorate  But  he  was  the  guy  who 
was  designated  in  the  City  of  San  Francisco  to  determine  the  insurance 
that  was  required  for  any  kind  of  big  building  built  in  San  Francisco 
San  Francisco  since  1906  had  more  rigid  building  architectural 
rules  than  the  rest  of  the  state  and  the  rest  of  the  state  the  only  statewide 
law  that  affected  it  was  one  relating  to  schools  that  in  the  thirties 
dictated  basically  one  story  school  buildings  from  that  point  on  Up  to 
then  buildings  had  been  taller  and  so  forth  So  if  you  go  around  you  see 
a  building  built  before  the  mid  thirties  they  11  be  often  these  sort  of 
California  mission  Gothic  kind  of  buildings  that  are  more  than  one  story 
After  this  earthquare  and  I  forget  what  the  name  of  the  law  was  It 
has  a  very  distinct  name  After  that  the  schools  were  regulated  but 
nothing  else  really  was  except  for  the  City  of  San  Francisco  where  you 
had  to  insure  everything  Not  that  you  didn  t  have  to  build  it  particular 
ways  but  the  fact  that  you  had  to  insure  it  meant  you  had  to  build  it 
certain  ways  So  Karl  was  responsible  for  deciding  how  well  a  building 
was  designed  and  what  would  happen  to  it  in  an  earthquake  He  was 
really  interested  m  all  of  this  stuff  and  he  had  all  sorts  of  links  to  other 
parts  of  the  establishment  I  was  fascinated  by  all  of  that 

So  I  showed  the  report  to  Senator  Alquist  and  I  said  to  him  Well 
this  is  certainly  an  issue  in  your  district  It  s  an  issue  in  everybody  s 
district  but  nobody  s  doing  anything  about  it 

He  thought  that  was  right  and  he  like  I  had  never  thought  that  he 
could  do  anything  but  here  was  a  whole  set  of  recommendations  So  he 
told  me  to  go  ahead  and  talk  to  these  people  and  see  what  could  be  done 
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As  I  started  to  explore  with  Karl  what  I  found  was  that  there  was 
really  a  network  of  people  Actually  it  s  pretty  sensible  if  you  d  sort  of 
think  about  it  Who  are  the  people  who  d  be  concerned  about 
earthquakes7  They  tend  to  be  utility  companies  water  companies  gas 
companies  natural  gas  companies  certainly  anybody  that  s  got  anything 
dangerous  like  refineries  There  were  really  a  host  of  people  that  were 
really  quite  interested  and  actually  had  been  talking  to  each  other  about 
infrastructure  issues  I  was  just  shocked  by  that  These  were  all  of  the 
establishment  types  m  the  Bay  Area 

So  besides  being  an  interesting  policy  approach  they  also  had  a  lot 
of  support  from  important  and  powerful  figures  in  the  community  It  s 
just  nobody  talked  about  it  very  much  at  the  policy  level  I  could  find  no 
one  in  the  legislature  who  knew  anything  about  the  subject  I  d  struck  a 
gold  vein  a  really  unusual  strike  in  terms  of  policy  Usually 
everything  s  been  thought  of  before  but  this  really  didn  t  have  very 
many  people  involved 

So  Senator  Alquist  began  to  wage  a  battle  to  do  something  about  this 
problem  Over  time  he  recruited  people  in  the  district  and  he  got  pretty 
good  support  certainly  m  Santa  Clara  County  He  always  had  good 
support  from  folks  in  Santa  Clara  County  but  he  began  to  have  it  from 
other  people  too  and  from  also  other  legislators  But  he  just  couldn  t 
get  anybody  s  attention  He  actually  could  get  things  out  of  the  Senate 
but  he  couldn  t  go  anywhere  m  the  Assembly 

First  he  decided  that  what  model  he  wanted  to  use  he  wanted  to 
create  a  commission  just  for  the  Bay  Area  because  he  couldn  t  get 
anyone  else  to  pay  attention  The  commission  s  job  would  be  to  evaluate 
what  should  be  done  and  then  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
legislature  a  pretty  easy  thing  you  d  think  But  you  know  nobody  was 
really  paying  any  attention 
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Finally  we  got  a  joint  resolution  which  was  passed  by  the 
legislature  Now  a  joint  resolution  remember  has  no  real  force  unless 
it  s  funded  and  really  the  only  place  where  funds  come  from  for  a  joint 
resolution  if  you  re  creating  something  m  a  joint  resolution  is  through 
legislative  funds  So  nobody  was  Really  they  passed  the  resolution 
as  sort  of  a  sop  to  Alquist  and  the  governor  didn  t  have  to  see  it  Then 
he  was  out  there  trying  to  get  some  money  for  it  We  thought  we  could 
get  maybe  $10  000 

CASTANEDA  What  was  required  to  fund  that7 

LARSON  Well  we  didn  t  know  what  would  be  required  We  knew  if  we  were 
going  to  do  it  right,  it  would  require  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
but  we  knew  that  $10  000  wasn  t  enough 

So  what  do  you  know  but  on  this  particular  morning  all  of  the 
convergent  forces  seem  to  come  together  Alquist  is  about  to  have  a 
press  conference  on  the  sales  tax  on  gasoline  which  is  going  to  be  a 
major  legislative  offensive  and  there  s  this  huge  earthquake  in  southern 
California  the  Northridge  earthquake  which  really  changes  the  whole 
shape  of  the  seismic  issue  I  knew  the  minute  that  I  heard  there  was  this 
big  earthquake  that  we  re  going  to  have  a  big  day  ahead  of  us 
By  the  time  I  got  to  the  Capitol  it  had  been  realized  by  the 
leadership  and  also  Senator  Deukmejian  Is  that  right7  I  m  not  sure  it 
was  Duke  Who  could  it  have  been7  Brown7  No  it  couldn  t  have  been 
Brown  It  must  have  been  Reagan  It  was  Reagan 

The  Governor  s  Office  and  the  leadership  had  called  Senator  Alquist 
by  the  time  I  got  there  at  nine  o  clock  and  they  wanted  to  know  what 
could  be  done  what  they  could  do  I  remember  Speaker  Moretti  was 
saying  A1  anything  you  want  How  much  money  do  you  want  for 
this7  So  suddenly  they  were  all  having  press  conferences  and  of 
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course  Senator  Alquist  had  to  be  involved  in  all  of  them  because  he  was 
the  only  man  that  had  ever  talked  about  the  issue 

Suddenly  he  got  statewide  notice  and  the  governor  took  off  and  flew 
around  to  see  the  earthquake  He  was  with  him  and  sort  of  describing 
things  He  also  of  course  more  significantly  knew  all  the  right  people 
to  talk  to  about  policy  and  about  what  should  be  done  That  really 
settled  it  in  terms  of  creating  a  commission,  and  it  became  known  as  the 
Seismic  Safety  Commission  That  was  going  to  get  done  and  they  were 
going  to  be  funded 

From  then  on  this  whole  long  senes  of  recommendations  were  made 
to  the  legislature  about  what  to  do  in  terms  of  earthquakes  statewide 
What  that  commission  did  was  I  think  significant  around  the  world  in 
that  California  now  has  the  best  seismic  safety  laws  in  the  world  with 
maybe  the  exception  of  Japan  But  Japan  also  relies  a  lot  on  what 
California  does  in  terms  of  public  policy  What  we  do  in  the  state  they 
do  nationally  because  of  course  earthquakes  affect  the  whole  of  Japan 
So  it  was  quite  an  expenence  and  really  quite  a  breakthrough 
Did  this  commission  continue? 

It  s  still  in  existence  In  fact  they  give  out  an  award  called  the  Alfred  E 
Alquist  Seismic  Safety  Award  every  year  to  whoever  is  the  person  who 
in  terms  of  policy  does  the  best  that  year  does  some  sort  of  important 
contribution 

It  must  have  started  out  as  a  pretty  small  commission 
It  actually  wasn  t  very  small  It  was  bom  sort  of  full  bom  after  the 
earthquake  They  didn  t  want  a  resolution  They  didn  t  need  any  more 
studies  They  wanted  something  so  they  created  the  commission  as  we 
had  wanted  it  created  with  all  the  right  people  on  it  They  spent  the 
money  for  it  and  they  have  continued  to  do  so  It  s  been  a  good 
investment 
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I  think  one  thing  we  did  do  m  the  very  beginning  was  we  had  the 
money  but  we  relied  in  the  very  first  period  on  private  staff  I  mean  non 
civil  service  staff  We  contracted  for  it  The  person  we  contracted  with 
was  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Rod  Dmdon  who  came  from  the  district 
Rod  was  a  fraternity  brother  of  mine  in  school  He  was  going  to  run  for 
everything  in  sight,  and  eventually  he  ended  up  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  in  Santa  Clara  County  for  about  twenty  years 
during  most  of  its  very  primary  development  period  in  the  new 
technology  sense  This  was  sort  of  his  jumping  off  point  also 
Was  Professor  Steinbrugge  involved7 

Yes  Karl  was  always  on  it  Karl  was  always  the  lead  dog  and  there 
were  a  lot  of  other  folks  Mostly  it  was  a  fairly  closed  group  of  experts 
that  all  knew  each  other  but  there  aren  t  very  many  in  seismic  safety 
policy  so  it  ended  up  being  all  the  people  that  we  d  been  working  with 
pretty  much  I  think  since  then  that  s  all  changed  Of  course  that  s 
twenty  five  thirty  years  ago  so  it  s  much  different  now  but  it  s  never 
ceased  being  and  it  s  always  made  a  contribution 

OK  So,  back  to  the  Mills  Alquist  Deddeh  Act  We  did  have  the 
press  conference  that  same  day  thought  it  certainly  was  shadowed  by 
everything  else  that  was  going  on  that  day  It  got  a  good  reception  and 
within  a  year  led  to  the  passage  of  the  sales  tax  on  gasoline  Its  timing 
was  really  right  too  That  s  what  was  needed 
Was  there  any  kind  of  opposition  to  that7 

I  remember  it  as  a  lot  of  opposition  There  were  people  who  didn  t  want 
to  increase  taxes  There  were  people  who  didn  t  want  to  sully  the 
transportation  tax  They  didn  t  want  to  do  anything  for  transit 
What  year  is  that  again? 

It  s  got  to  be  71  or  72  something  like  that  in  there  somewhere 
So  there  s  some  opposition  but  not  really 
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LARSON  Probably  the  first  part  of  72  before  the  elections  There  was  normal 
sort  of  fair  fight  type  opposition  coming  from  where  you  would  expect 
it  You  know  the  truckers  didn  t  like  it  AAA  didn  t  like  it  anybody 
who  saw  it  as  an  increased  tax  which  it  really  was  It  was  actually  an 
extension  of  the  tax  but  it  was  really  an  increase  All  those  folks  really 
didn  t  like  it  at  first  and  the  Republicans  and  then  they  realized  that 
Not  the  Republicans  but  the  rest  realized  that  this  really  was  the  best 
thing  They  didn  t  oppose  it  very  aggressively 
CASTANEDA  Do  you  recall  what  the  tax  was7  Gasoline  was  about  a  quarter  a  gallon 
something  like  that7 

LARSON  Well  it  was  whatever  the  sales  tax  at  the  time  was  statewide  sales  tax 

was  at  the  time  I  remember  it  kind  of  like  a  quarter  of  a  cent  but  I  don  t 
remember  exactly  It  was  just  extended  to  gasoline 

Now  that  s  changed  a  lot  over  time  It  s  increased,  and  it  s  for  a  lot 
of  other  things  now  too  but  that  was  originally  its  first  use  Actually,  it 
was  for  mass  transit  was  what  it  was  It  wasn  t  just  rapid  transit  It  was 
for  buses  and  other  kinds  of  conveniences 

This  was  a  big  victory  for  Senator  Mills  who  was  chairman  of  the 
Transportation  Committee  or  he  had  been  but  this  was  very  important 
to  him  In  fact  it  passes  when  he  becomes  Pro  Tern  so  it  has  to  be 
He  d  be  sixty  three  I  think  he  becomes  Pro  Tern  in  72  73  I  m  not 
sure  but  that  s  about  right 
CASTANEDA  Could  it  have  been  747 

LARSON  I  could  have  been  I  m  not  sure  Whenever  he  became  Pro  Tern  This  is 
like  right  away  after  he  becomes  Pro  Tern  It  s  like  the  first  thing  that 
happens  during  his  time  Of  course  he  s  the  Pro  Tern  so  it  s  going  to 
get  through  the  Senate,  and  by  that  time  it  s  also  going  to  get  through 
the  Assembly  Waddie  Deddeh  is  the  chairman  of  the  Transportation 
Committee  in  the  Assembly  and  he  s  from  San  Diego  also  so  you  have 
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the  two  San  Diego  guys  and  Senator  Alquist  from  Santa  Clara  County 
representing  the  Bay  Area  So  that  s  why  it  s  the  Mills  Alquist  Deddeh 
Act 

CASTANEDA  That  s  interesting  how  these  early  conservation  issues  are  occumng  just 
before  the  energy  crisis  too 

LARSON  It  is  kind  of  It  s  sort  of  getting  us  ready 

Jim  Mills  he  s  a  really  interesting  man  I  liked  him  He  looks  like 
If  you  remember  back  in  that  period  there  was  a  thing  called 
Schmooz  which  was  a  cartoon  like  character  looked  sort  of  like  a 
bowling  pm  They  were  cartoon  characters  that  looked  like  bowling 
pins  and  they  were  called  Schmooz  and  they  were  sort  of  a  popular 
cultural  pop  cultural,  thing  That  s  what  he  looked  like  He  looked  like 
a  bowling  pm  He  was  sort  of  fat  ish  stoutish  on  the  bottom  and  went 
up  to  a  sort  of  narrow  head  with  a  bald  head 

Jim  was  very  liberal  and  he  had  been  a  curator  m  a  museum  I  don  t 
know  which  one  I  don  t  know  where  That  s  what  his  job  was  so  he 
had  this  real  inclination  toward  history  It  was  more  than  an  inclination 
it  was  his  profession  I  guess  except  for  politics  He  was  very  droll  very 
dry  sense  of  humor  but  he  loved  history  So  he  and  I  were  real  sort  of 
natural  friends  and  we  talked  a  lot  about  history 

I  never  dealt  with  him  a  whole  lot  on  business  matters  Whenever  he 
needed  advice  I  gave  it  to  him  but  it  was  not  the  intense  kind  of 
relationships  that  I  had  later  on  with  other  Pro  Terns  but  it  was  a  friendly 
relationship  that  lasted  over  many,  many  years  I  liked  him  very  much 
I  remember  during  the  period  of  this  when  I  was  chief  consultant  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Rapid  Transit  and  we  made  our  big  tour  we  got 
to  Boston  and  Jim  of  course  was  on  this  trip  We  got  to  Boston  and  it 
was  night  and  it  was  foggy  and  I  had  booked  the  wrong  hotel  It  had  the 
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same  name  as  the  hotel  they  wanted  to  be  m  but  it  was  a  different  hotel 
and  it  was  much  less  in  terms  of  quality 

So  some  of  us  were  booked  into  the  same  room  and  Jim  and  I  were 
in  the  same  room  together  He  couldn  t  sleep  and  so  he  said  Let  s  go 
for  a  walk  So  we  got  out  and  walked  around  the  streets  of  Boston  I 
had  never  been  to  Boston  before  so  he  took  me  to  the  histone  sites  the 
Boston  Common  where  the  Boston  Massacre  occurred 

It  was  really  interesting  There  were  no  people  around  and  sort  of 
lights  off  in  the  distance  you  know  and  the  fog  was  in  You  could 
almost  hear  these  things  happening  as  he  was  descnbmg  what  happened 
over  on  that  wall  and  who  was  held  over  there  in  great  detail  I  don  t 
know  if  everything  he  said  was  the  truth  but  he  was  a  great  storyteller 
and  I  ve  never  forgotten  that  point 

I  remember  also  a  little  later  Now  this  is  still  when  Reagan  is 
governor  so  this  is  toward  the  end  Jim  Mills  Well  I  should  say 
actually  how  did  he  become  Pro  Tern  Well  I  think  I  talked  a  little  about 
this  the  last  time  m  this  sort  of  unexpected  election  that  takes  It  s  a 
regular  election  but  no  one  really  expected  the  Democrats  to  win  by  big 
margins  and  they  did  in  both  houses  So  the  old  toothless  Republicans 
the  old  guard  finally  gave  up  and  that  was  the  end  of  the  old  guard  in 
the  Senate 

Then  the  question  was  who  gets  to  be  Pro  Tern?  The  old  guard  s 
last  gasp  as  I  think  I  talked  about  last  time  was  to  try  to  play  Alquist  off 
against  Mills  or  against  Petris  who  are  the  leading  candidates  for  the  Pro 
Tern  ship  Remember  we  re  playing  a  broader  game  than  just 
Democrats  and  Republicans  This  is  still  where  Democrats  and 
Republicans  cross  lines  when  it  comes  to  leadership  It  s  the  last  time  it 
happens  They  set  up  a  rule  so  that  if  the  majority  of  the  Democrats  in 
this  case  eleven — there  were  only  twenty  one  Democrats — if  a  majority 
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of  the  Democrats  agree  on  a  particular  candidate  if  everybody  agrees 
that  person  will  be  Everybody  will  vote  for  that  person  all  twenty 
one 

So  then  the  black  hats  try  to  encourage  Alquist  and  Petris  and  Mills 
to  sort  of  duke  it  out  Petris  didn  t  seem  very  interested  m  being  Pro 
Tern  You  know  he  liked  being  really  liberal  didn  t  like  the  idea  I 
think  of  running  everything  and  thought  it  would  compromise  him  too 
much  in  terms  of  his  constituency  He  was  a  great  gentleman  so  he 
didn  t  really  want  to  get  into  the  fight  I  don  t  think 

But  I  think  Alquist  and  Mills  would  have  under  normal 
circumstances  except  for  they  really  were  best  friends,  also  Alquist 
often  liked  being  a  king  maker  I  think  he  certainly  would  like  to  have 
been  Pro  Tern,  but  he  didn  t  ever  reach  out  I  mean  he  didn  t  do  the 
extra  things  you  always  needed  to  do  to  be  Pro  Tern  you  know  just 
really  go  after  the  other  guy  and  really  go  out  there  and  campaign  to  get 
the  votes  that  you  need  and  count  votes  very  carefully 

A1  liked  the  idea  I  think  m  many  ways  of  being  in  the  leadership 
and  sort  of  in  charge  but  he  still  could  retain  his  independence  and  his 
He  also  felt  very  strongly  that  he  had  views  to  represent  He  wanted 
to  be  on  the  Rules  Committee  Pro  Tern  was  a  job  that  I  think  he  would 
have  liked  but  that  he  just  didn  t  fight  for  it  in  the  way  that  you  d  think 
that  one  would  if  he  really  wanted  it  So  I  think  it  was  kind  of  easy  for 
him  to  make  the  compromise  with  Mills 

So  the  eleven  liberals  voted  for  Jim  Mills  and  that  was  it  The  rest 
of  the  Democrats  voted  for  him  and  he  was  elected  So  he  becomes  Pro 
Tern  As  I  say,  he  s  a  really  interesting  guy  He  s  standoffish  in  a  lot  of 
ways  He  s  not  a  warm  and  fuzzy  guy  but  at  the  same  time  People 
would  accuse  him  of  being  arrogant  and  I  don  t  think  he  really  was  that 
at  all  Like  many  politicians  he  was  sort  of  A  lot  of  defenses  and  I 
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think  he  liked  a  good  show  He  was  kind  of  a  royalist  I  mean  he  liked 
the  idea  of  pomp  and  ceremony 

I  remember  in  fact  when  he  becomes  Pro  Tern  it  s  really 
interesting  the  day  he  became  Pro  Tern  the  governor  Governor  Reagan 
left  to  go  back  East  to  I  think  it  was  the  National  Convention  and 
the  lieutenant  governor  at  that  time  [Ed]  Reineke  Lieutenant  Governor 
Reinekewent  too  So  the  President  Pro  Tern  when  the  two 
constitutional  officers  are  out  of  town  he  becomes  the  governor  And 
this  was  all  calculated  Everybody  knew  this  was  going  to  happen  So 
Jim  he  must  have  become  Pro  Tern  in  January  so  this  is  in  June  or  July 
but  it  s  the  fist  time  that  he  gets  to  be  governor  acting  governor 

It  was  really  interesting  In  the  morning  I  remember  there  was  this 
sort  of  I  didn  t  actually  see  it  but  I  heard  it  There  was  this  sort  of 
gun  salute  down  off  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  I  don  t  know  who  put  this 
together  but  the  CHPs  [California  Highway  Patrol]  all  lined  up  but  it 
was  all  done  not  farcically  but  not  also  with  great  You  know  it 
wasn  t  meant  to  be  with  great  ceremony  It  wasn  t  an  official  ceremony 
or  anything  like  that  It  was  just  sort  of  fun  He  liked  those  sorts  of 
things  He  trooped  the  guards  trooped  the  colors  and  all  that  sort  of 
stuff 

He  came  upstairs  and  I  do  remember  I  came  into  the  room  way 
down  at  the  end  of  this  long  hall  of  a  room  This  is  a  little  different  than 

As  I  recall  as  mentioned  before  when  I  went  to  see  the  Rules 
Committee  meeting  once  in  the  prior  regime  under  the  black  hats  the 
Rules  Committee  was  meeting  way  down  at  the  end  of  the  Pro  Tern  s 
office  and  I  sort  of  sat  m  a  comer  and  didn  t  quite  know  I  was  the 
only  person  around  but  I  was  in  the  Pro  Tern  s  office  for  God  s  sakes 
and  finally  they  kind  of  looked  up  and  they  said  what  did  I  want  and 
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this  is  when  they  were  trying  to  have  open  meetings  the  old  guard  was 
and  this  was  considered  an  open  meeting 
It  s  all  relative 

It  s  all  relative  let  me  tell  you  Well  anyway  things  had  changed  and 
now  there  really  were  The  first  thing  he  did  was  have  open  meetings  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  all  the  rest  of  the  committees  and  so  forth  and 
abolished  the  Senate  Un  American  Activities  Committee  That  was  his 
first  act  on  his  first  day  So  we  were  really  imposing  all  these  reforms 
pretty  quickly 

I  went  up  to  Jim  s  office  after  he  had  had  this  review  m  the  morning 
and  I  went  m  to  see  him  and  he  said  Hey  look  at  this  He  loved  little 
trams  and  little  toys  and  he  had  them  on  his  desk  and  around  his  desk 
This  was  a  little  cannon  somebody  had  given  to  him  and  it  fired  caps 
but  it  fired  caps  very  loudly  So  he  loaded  it  and  fired  it  and  this  big 
bang  went  off  You  know  I  mean  he  s  the  acting  governor  so  all  of  a 
sudden  all  sorts  of  security  come  running  into  the  room  They  re  sure 
I  ve  killed  the  Pro  Tem  He  s  apologetic  and 
Having  fun 

Having  fun  right  He  s  really  having  fun 

About  that  time  he  gets  a  call  and  the  call  is  that  a  supervisor  in 
L  A  had  died  When  the  supervisor  died  that  s  a  big  deal  in  L  A 
because  they  re  appointed  by  the  governor  and  the  supervisors  of  L  A 
County  are  really  big  appointments  In  those  days  they  were  much  less 
well  known  than  they  are  today  They  got  paid  a  lot  of  money  lots  of 
perks  They  re  very  influential  in  the  politics  of  what  happens  in  L  A 
and  they  re  very  important  political  figures  in  California  Even  today 
they  are  but  then  they  were  really  really  important  There  are  others 
now  that  are  important  They  were  some  of  the  most  important  elected 
officials  in  the  state 
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So  here  this  guy  dies  and  right  after  that  phone  call  we  got  another 
phone  from  I  think  it  was  the  lieutenant  governor  saying  he  s  on  his 
way  back  and  Jim  shouldn  t  do  anything  like  appoint  somebody  to  this 
vacancy  that  has  suddenly  occurred  He  gets  calls  for  the  next  couple  of 
hours  you  know  I  m  over  the  state  from  the  lieutenant  governor 
I  m  over  the  state  I  m  landing  at  the  airport  He  tells  him  exactly 
wherever  he  is  just  to  make  sure  he  knows  that  the  Republicans  are  back 
in  the  state 

Of  course  Jim  would  never  have  appointed  anybody  anyway  I  don  t 
think  but  it  was  really  sort  of  a  funny  outtake  to  watch  these  guys 
scramble  to  come  back  from  a  National  Conference 

It  was  also  personally  interesting  because  I  got  to  be  friends  with  the 
Pro  Tern  and  so  I  had  for  the  very  first  time  invited  him  over  to  dinner 
at  my  house  that  night  It  was  just  coincidental  that  it  was  his  We 
didn  t  know  that  he  was  going  to  be  governor  that  it  was  going  to  be  his 
first  day  as  governor  We  also  knew  how  he  liked  this  sort  of  pomp  and 
ceremony  So  my  wife  Susan  and  I  we  planned  for  it  and  we  were 
going  to  have  fun  We  had  to  answer  questions  like  What  do  you  do 
with  bodyguards9  because  he  would  have  them  Where  do  you  put 
them9  Do  you  feed  them9  Do  you  not9  [laughter]  All  those  sorts  of 
questions  that  young  people  just  don  t  really  have  to  ask  themselves  very 
often 

Well  anyway  he  wasn  t  governor  by  the  time  dinner  came  along  I 
remember  it  was  a  hot  summer  day  and  I  went  out  on  the  street  and  saw 
him  coming  down  the  street  with  his  jacket  slung  over  his  back  in  this 
heat  and  just  sort  of  slumping  along  as  he  came  no  bodyguards  no 
pomp  no  ceremony  just  an  old  friend  coming  down  the  street 
CASTANEDA  Nice  image 
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LARSON  Yeah  yeah  Jim  Mills  was  really  a  very  good  guy  and  I  really  liked  him 
a  lot  I  think  he  was  m  power  for  about  nine  years  or  so  His  downfall 
was  really  Alquist  also  and  Alquist  is  generally  involved  in  what 
happens  here  in  terms  of  leadership  changes  What  Jim  did  with  A1  was 
make  him  chairman  of  the  Public  Utilities  and  Rapid  Transit  Committee 
and  that  became  the  real  center  of  activity  m  terms  of  exciting  policy 
decisions  at  least  in  this  area  As  it  turned  out  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of 
the  most  exciting  areas  We  thought  going  into  it  that  transit  was  going 
to  be  the  important  issue  but  by  the  time  we  got  to  the  end  of  that  term 
it  was  really  energy  that  was  the  big  issue 

CASTANEDA  Why  were  those  two  areas  put  together  in  one  committee9  Any 
particular  reason  for  that9 

LARSON  Well  there  s  a  theory  here  pretty  thin  but  A1  liked  transit  He  really 
wanted  to  be  chairman  of  the  Transportation  Committee  Then  it 
wouldn  t  have  been  all  rolled  m  one  clump  But  Tom  Carrell  who 
remember,  was  one  of  the  conservative  He  was  a  Texas  Democrat 

and  he  happened  to  represent  Northndge  He  had  been  a  powerful  force 
in  the  Assembly  in  particular  If  you  read  in  the  book  Ronnie  and  Jesse 
he  s  cited  in  there  a  lot  He  s  really  kind  of  old  at  this  point  and  you 
have  to  take  care  of  Tom  because  he  can  be  a  real  troublemaker  too 
because  he  s  used  to  being  taken  care  of  Tom  was  one  of  the  guys  on 
the  select  committee  who  went  around  the  country  looking  at  rapid 
transit  He  wasn  t  much  of  a  transit  guy  but  he  liked  transportation 
stuff  and  it  was  very  important  to  his  area  And  what  do  you  know  he 
happened  to  own  a  car  dealership  in  Northndge  so  he  wanted  to  be 
chairman  of  Transportation 

Alquist  s  claim  was  pretty  good  He  had  been  on  the  Transportation 
Committee  so  had  Tom  But  Tom  was  much  more  senior  than  A1  in 
terms  of  longevity  He  had  been  m  the  legislature  longer  much  longer 
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than  A1  A1  actually  hadn  t  been  in  very  long  at  this  point  So  they  were 
trying  to  figure  out  Well  how  can  we  deal  with  this7 

Alquist  also  was  a  railroad  man  so  he  always  had  an  interest 
Remember  in  his  upbringing  m  his  profession  his  job  was  really  labor 
and  railroads  When  he  came  to  California  he  had  worked  on  railroads 
in  the  East  in  Tennessee  and  Missouri  and  where  he  came  from  and  up 
the  river  in  the  Mississippi  as  a  nverboat  hand  and  all  that  stuff  He  d 
really  gotten  interested  in  railroading  so  he  was  a  worker  on  the 
railroads 

When  he  got  to  California  at  some  point  he  became  in  San  Jose 
the  What  do  they  call  them7  Not  traffic  master  but  whatever  it  is 
the  guy  who  switches  trains  around  in  the  Yardmaster  is  the  title 
He  became  the  yardmaster  So  m  the  San  Jose  yards  he  was  the  guy  that 
sort  of  ran  the  yards  That  was  the  last  time  he  worked  outside  of 
politics 

He  was  a  very  strong  labor  guy  back  to  the  FDR  days  so  it  was  a 
combination  of  that  worker  upbringing  and  he  loved  the  railroads  He 
rode  on  the  railroads  all  the  time  He  used  to  operate  a  little  bit  like  he 
still  was  on  the  railroads  because  whenever  you  would  take  him 
anywhere  he  was  very  precise  in  terms  of  time  When  he  would  get  into 
a  car  and  you  were  taking  him  somewhere  he  could  be  asleep  in  ten 
seconds  Then  about  ten  seconds  before  you  got  to  the  spot  where  you 
were  going  to  dump  him  off  he  would  be  totally  awake  and  ready  to  go 
He  always  said  that  came  from  being  in  a  caboose 

The  way  that  trains  operate  is  that  they  operate  on  strange  sort  of 
times  If  you  re  a  worker  on  one  in  the  caboose  or  whatever  whenever 
you  get  a  break  you  sleep  and  the  all  the  rest  of  the  time  you  have  to  be 
working  You  go  m  odd  shifts  It  s  like  six  hours  and  then  you  re  off 
two  then  you  re  on  four  It  just  sort  of  depends  where  the  train  is  you 
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know  and  what  your  assignments  are  So  he  was  able  to  do  that  and 
that  s  sort  of  the  way  he  thought 

He  s  very  proud  of  his  railroad  background  and  he  knew  all  the 
railroad  people  Of  course  the  minute  he  got  elected  suddenly  the 
president  of  the  railroad  was  his  best  friend  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  but 
he  was  still  very  loyal  to  labor  So  it  was  really  interesting  to  watch  his 
relationships  between  the  railroad  executives  and  the  railroad  workers 

That  all  being  said  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  California  is 
where  the  railroads  were  regulated  so  he  kind  of  got  very  much  involved 
in  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  He  was  always  interested  in  what 
they  were  doing  and  wherever  the  railroad  was  Because  of  the  history 
of  railroads  in  California  he  was  even  more  interested  m  how  they  were 
regulated  and  that  sort  of  branched  off  into  Hiram  Johnson  and  all  that 
He  certainly  understood  the  evilness  that  was  the  old  railroads  so  he 
always  kept  an  eye  on  the  PUC 

It  also  happened  that  people  who  get  appointed  to  the  PUC  often  are 
from  the  Senate  and  there  were  several  old  guys  who  he  knew  who  were 
members  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  So  he  could  see  old 
friends  and  he  kind  of  kept  up  the  network  It  really  made  sense  in  a  lot 
of  ways  for  him  to  take  on  the  responsibilities  of  the  Utilities  Committee 
because  the  Utilities  Committee  really  important  in  the  old  days  not  so 
important  when  he  took  it  over  but  still  had  a  very  defined  old 
progressive  responsibility  It  dealt  with  the  railroads  and  then  it  dealt 
with  the  other  utilities  that  have  come  along  since  then 

Remember  that  the  other  utilities  not  so  much  the  railroad  but  the 
other  utilities  especially  the  telephone  company  but  also  the  gas  and 
electric  companies  these  companies  were  really  powerful  m  the  districts 
in  all  the  districts  where  they  served  and  they  were  very  careful  about  it 
They  went  out  and  they  had  people  who  were  employees  of  the 
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company  they  encouraged  them  to  run  for  Boards  of  Education  They 
encouraged  them  to  run  for  City  Councils  and  Boards  of  Supervisors  In 
all  the  lower  elected  positions  you  were  going  to  find  a  smattering  in 
those  days  of  people  from  PG&E  in  the  north  southern  California 
Edison  in  the  south  Not  so  much  in  the  railroads  The  railroads  that 
was  a  little  different 

CASTANEDA  The  utilities  actually  encouraged  that9 

LARSON  Absolutely  Wherever  you  went  there  were  always  utility 

representatives  out  there  Those  people  could  put  pressure  on  better  than 
anybody  else  It  was  a  very  good  defense  by  the  utility  companies  and 
A1  was  very  sensitive  to  that  because  he  really  did  look  to  elected 
officials  in  the  district  to  give  him  guidance  about  what  they  wanted  to 
do  and  these  were  the  up  and  coming  people  These  were  people  to  be 
managed  because  they  re  either  going  to  come  after  you  or  they  re  going 
to  support  you  one  or  the  other  So  you  have  to  pay  attention  to  what 
these  people  And  why  are  they  elected9  They  re  elected  so  they  can 
move  up  the  ranks  Very  few  are  ever  elected  just  because  it  s  good 
public  policy  good  public  service  to  do 

So  he  was  very  aware  of  that  so  there  was  a  kind  of  a  linkage  that 
made  some  sense  for  him  and  the  public  utilities  to  go  over  to  the  Public 
Utilities  Committee  without  the  rapid  transit  part  But  then  he  was  all 
pissed  off  because  he  wanted  rapid  transit  and  he  d  been  through  a  lot, 
and  he  figured  that  he  deserved  that 

So  they  cut  it  up  and  they  said  We  re  going  to  put  rapid  transit 
over  here  in  the  Public  Utilities  Committee  So  it  became  the  Public 
Utilities  and  Rapid  Transit  Committee  He  was  mostly  interested  in  the 
rapid  transit  side  actually  and  that  s  where  he  wanted  to  do  his  policy  I 
remember  he  wasn  t  thrilled  that  he  didn  t  get  the  Transportation 
Committee  He  wanted  that  But  I  guess  it  was  a  compromise  that  had 
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sort  of  been  worked  out  and  Mills,  his  good  friend  had  said,  This  is  a 
good  thing  for  you  to  do  too 
So  he  said  OK 

It  should  be  noted  that  about  that  time  is  when  he  begins  to  get 
interested  in  the  Rules  Committee  and  this  plays  an  important  part  a 
little  later  on 

CASTANEDA  Let  me  go  ahead  and  switch  the  tape  right  now 


[End  Tape  7  Side  A] 
[Begin  Tape  7  Side  B] 
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Is  it  the  right  time  to  lead  into  the  Energy  Commission*? 

Well  it  s  the  right  time  to  lead  to  the  energy  Did  we  do  the  political 
debate  in  the  legislature  over  the  Energy  Commission9 
No  we  didn  t  do  that 

OK  We  should  do  that  now  Actually  it  happens  pretty  quickly  What 
happens  is  that  first  A1  appoints  me  as  the  chief  of  staff  so  I  become  the 
chief  of  staff  to  that  committee  Now  mind  you  I  m  all  the  staff  there 
is 

Are  we  talking  about  the  Public  Utilities 

This  is  the  Public  Utilities  and  Rapid  Transit  Committee  I  m  all  the 
staff  there  is  and  it  s  in  the  days  of  metal  furniture  and  linoleum  floors 
and  it  s  barely  an  office  I  mean  you  have  an  office  of  the  committee  in 
the  building  and  we  re  still  trying  to  keep  This  remember  is  in  a 
period  when  all  of  a  sudden  there  s  this  tremendous  expansion  in  staff 
By  now  it  s  been  going  for  a  year  or  two  So  I  m  still  one  of  the  oldest, 
but  there  are  a  lot  of  people  around  starting  now,  starting  at  this  period 
because  they  won  So  we  re  starting  to  professionalize  the  staff  that  sort 
of  stuff 
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Now  A1  is  really  interested  in  the  rapid  transit  side  but  there  are 
some  other  issues  that  are  coming  along  also  One  was  cable  television 
which  I  think  I  described  before  So  I  m  involved  in  that  Then  it  s 
during  this  period  actually  and  the  MAD  Act  [Mills  Alquist  Deddeh 
Act]  passes  It  comes  through  our  committee  and  we  re  sort  of 
shepherding  it 

A  fellow  by  the  name  of  Bruce  Samuels  who  is  running  it  for  Jim 
Mills  and  he  s  actually  the  chief  consultant  to  Waddie  Deddeh  s 
Transportation  Committee  but  he  s  a  very  close  friend  and  ally  of  Jim 
Mills  In  fact  he  becomes  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Senate  shortly 
hereafter  So  he  is  sort  of  the  chief  guy  I  m  new  I  hadn  t  done  this 
before  so  I  m  number  two  staff  guy  on  this  project 

So  the  MAD  Act  goes  through  and  is  passed  and  signed  So  I  m 
feeling  pretty  good  about  things  I  ve  been  doing  my  job  pretty  well 
Then  there  are  these  utility  bills  that  keep  coming  by  and  one  of 
them  gets  hung  up  which  is  important  which  I  sort  of  notice  It  is  a 
siting  bill  and  actually  Alquist  had  done  this  as  a  favor  to  the  utility 
companies  Their  problem  was  that  in  particular  they  wanted  to  build  a 
nuclear  power  plant  The  San  Diego  people  wanted  to  build  a  nuclear 
power  plant  called  Sun  Desert  down  m  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  s 
territory  So  that  s  sort  of  the  main  issue 

But  then  there  s  another  set  of  issues  all  the  major  private  utilities 
agree  to  which  is  that  they  can  t  get  anything  built  anymore  because  the 
local  governments  now  are  really  caught  up  in  a  frenzy  of 
environmentalism  The  Environmental  Movement  is  right  on  the  heels 
of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  it  s  kind  of  the  same  people  with  all 
of  that  fervor  that  s  involved  Now  it  s  got  lots  of  intelligence  and  lots 
of  political  willpower  and  the  best  people  are  sort  of  there  You  re 
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about  to  see  this  resurgence  I  think  now  but  it  seemed  the  best  minds 
are  coming  into  this  movement 

So  the  utilities  are  beside  themselves  m  that  they  need  new  power 
plants  and  they  can  t  build  them  They  particularly  want  to  build 
nuclear  and  they  re  all  pretty  committed  to  that  SMUD  for  example 
goes  ahead  and  builds  their  power  plant  because  you  know  they  aren  t 
controlled  by  the  PUC  they  re  controlled  only  by  public  pressure  here 
And  they  started  real  early  with  some  advanced  planning  and  they  re 
underway  now  to  build  their  power  plant  They  re  not  a  part  of  this 
discussion  except  for  one  sentence  a  little  later  on 

By  the  way  I  would  add  that  Alquist  is  very  fnendly  toward  the 
publicly  owned  utilities  I  mean  he  likes  actually  all  the  utility 
companies  but  beside  his  friendship  his  inside  gut  politics  is  more  with 
the  publicly  owned  utilities  because  he  comes  out  of  the  depression  era 
and  again  is  FDR  and  the  encouragement  of  publicly  owned  power 

Coming  from  Tennessee  he  s  really  impressed  with  TVA 
[Tennessee  Valley  Authority]  He  believes  that  the  electrification  of  the 
middle  part  of  the  United  States  through  TVA  was  the  greatest  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  poor  people  m  the  middle  part  of  the  country  and  that  it 
saved  us  from  revolution  So  he  s  very  much  committed  to  public 
power  He  11  really  do  what  public  power  is  interested  in  doing 

But  by  the  same  point  he  s  also  very  sympathetic  to  this  problem 
that  the  privately  owned  utilities  have  He  talks  with  his  friends  at  the 
PUC  and  his  friends  at  the  PUC  I  remember  there  was  a  guy  by  the 
name  of  Sturgeon  Vernon  [L  ]  Sturgeon  who  was  the  I  think  he 
might  have  been  the  president  of  the  PUC  at  the  time  I  m  not  sure  of 
that  Vem  was  an  old  senator  and  a  Republican  sort  of  a  middle 
conservative  I  don  t  know  why  these  old  guys  had  something  in 
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common  A1  wasn  t  very  old  at  the  time  but  I  thought  he  was  at  the 
time  because  he  got  a  lot  older 

Anyway  Vernon  was  I  m  not  sure  of  the  name  I  think  that  s  it 
CASTANEDA  OK  I  could  probably  look  that  up 

LARSON  Anyway  he  was  a  senator  and  he  was  president  of  the  PUC  or  at  least  a 
commissioner  I  know  he  was  a  commissioner  So  he  was  talking  to  A1 
and  saying  Well  you  know  we  really  want  to  get  this  It  s  very 
hard  to  do  this  and  we  re  having  a  very  hard  time  getting  our  act 
together  to  do  this  We  don  t  have  the  authority  The  local  government 
has  the  authority  to  site  these  things 

So  A1  said  OK  Seems  like  the  establishment  wants  it  1 11 
introduce  a  bill  to  site  power  plants  so  he  does  that 

Meantime  on  the  other  side  of  the  equation  over  in  the  Assembly 
environmentalists  are  organizing  They  re  anti  nuclear  and  they  see  this 
siting  bill  as  coming  at  them  with  You  know  they  re  going  to  win 
unless  something  happens 

AI  s  authority  is  growing  I  mean  he  s  not  just  a  back  bencher 
anymore  He  s  now  become  certainly  a  leader  and  certainly  inside  the 
politics  of  the  Senate  he  s  very  important  and  people  are  beginning  to 
perceive  that  So  his  game  is  You  know  people  are  really  beginning 
to  watch  what  he  s  up  to  now  and  certainly  the  environmentalists  are 
So  they  send  over  the  chief  guy  whose  name  is  John  Zeroldt  John 
is  the  head  of  the  Sierra  Club  He  s  their  representative  I  always 
thought  of  him  as  a  nuthead  but  I  don  t  think  he  was  He  s  very  suave 
he  s  very  sophisticated  he  s  a  wonderful  guy  and  he  really  knows  how 
to  softsoap  Al  and  he  does  You  never  know  if  this  guy  He  can 
always  get  into  the  office 

You  can  t  say  m  this  particular  problem  everybody  had  access  to 
Alquist  but  he  was  pretty  loyal  to  his  folks  He  felt  that  the  utilities 
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were  probably  right  that  we  did  need  power  and  that  we  had  to  find  a 
way  to  get  to  that  and  that  it  wasn  t  going  to  work  the  way  it  was  then 
Local  governments  simply  couldn  t  make  the  decisions  any  longer  so 
you  needed  something  else 

So  his  bottom  line  to  me  was  We  have  to  have  some  system  Now 
I  don  t  know  if  it  is  a  complicated  system  or  a  simple  system  As  far  as 
he  was  concerned  I  don  t  mind  nuclear  power  but  if  that  s  not  to  be 
that  s  not  to  be  I  don  t  care  I  just  want  to  make  sure  that  we  find  a  way 
that  we  can  site  power  plants  m  California 

Then  over  m  the  Assembly  of  course  this  bill  couldn  t  get 
anywhere  over  there,  and  we  had  the  emergence  of  Charlie  Warren 
Charlie  sort  of  takes  it  from  the  other  side  His  friends  are  the 
environmentalists  so  he  sort  of  sides  with  the  environmentalists  Charlie 
is  chairman  of  something  less  than  the  Resources  Committee  I  don  t 
remember  what  it  was  It  s  sort  of  an  odd  name  committee 

His  chief  consultant  is  a  guy  by  the  name  of  [Emilio  E  ]  Gene 
Varamm  Gene  was  an  old  marine  who  had  sort  of  a  conspiratorial  way 
but  by  the  same  token  he  has  a  tremendous  sense  of  humor  He  s  really 
an  interesting  chap  He  s  very  smart  and  he  s  a  lawyer  and  he  s 
dedicated  to  supporting  his  boss  and  particularly  to  supporting  the 
environmentalists  So  John  Zeroldt  and  the  other  environmentalists  are 
there  and  they  sort  of  organize  a  piece  of  legislation  that  stops  nuclear 
dead  in  the  water  and  makes  it  so  that  you  re  never  going  to  have  a 
nuclear  power  plant  m  California 

CASTANEDA  Do  you  recall  what  the  policy  was  that  was  going  to  be  an  obstacle? 

LARSON  You  mean  how  they  were  going  to  do  it? 

CASTANEDA  Yes  how  they  were  going  to  do  that 

LARSON  Well  as  it  turned  out  the  way  they  did  it — this  is  later — is  that  they 

How  did  they  do  it?  They  permitted  nuclear  power  if  there  was  a  finding 
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by  the  Energy  Commission  that  there  was  a  way  to  dispose  of  the  waste 
If  you  remember  back  m  the  fifties  when  President  [Dwight  D  ] 
Eisenhower  announced  the  nuclear  policy  in  the  United  States  the 
domestic  nuclear  policy  he  said  we  didn  t  quite  have  a  way  to  dispose  of 
the  waste  yet  but  we  would  And  here  we  are  ten  or  fifteen  years  later 
and  it  s  still  sort  of  the  same 

The  environmentalists  guessed  correctly  that  that  would  never 
happen  The  utilities  were  all  pledged  to  the  fact  that  it  would  so  it  kind 
of  put  them  in  a  bind  It  was  pretty  calculated  pretty  good  But  that 
really  hadn  t  come  to  the  surface  yet 

At  the  moment  the  approach  they  were  using  was  really  more 
interesting  in  that  they  said  Well  first  of  all  we  don  t  want  just  every 
power  plant  everywhere  What  we  really  want  to  do  is  we  want  to  plan 
these  things  We  want  to  figure  out  how  much  are  we  going  to  need  and 
then  we  re  going  to  build  to  fit  the  need  We  re  not  going  to  build  to  not 
fit  the  need  Now  how  do  we  determine  that9  We  certainly  don  t  want 
to  build  power  plants  everywhere  They  re  expensive  If  they  re 
nuclear  they  use  this  kind  of  raw  material  this  resource  that  we  don  t 
like  If  they  re  anything  else  it  s  coal  and  we  re  not  happy  about  coal 
but  we  don  t  have  much  m  California 

At  least  we  weren  t  using  much  in  California  We  actually  have 
quite  a  bit  of  coal  in  California  that  s  not  used  At  the  time  of  the  Gold 
Rush  for  example  it  was  mostly  all  coal 

Anyway  then  you  look  at  the  other  forms  of  resources  and  we  have 
hydroelectric  There  s  a  lot  of  that  m  California  already  in  place  We 
don  t  want  any  more  I  mean  it  s  good  recreation  but  you  screw  up 
valleys  Let  us  not  forget  Yosemite  and  Hetch  Hetchy  and  the  big 
And  actually  there  are  people  alive  who  still  remember  Hetch  Hetchy 
and  Yosemite  and  the  great  compromise  by  Muir  in  giving  up  Hetch 
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Hetchy  to  save  Yosemite  So  that  s  actually  the  first  big  fight  over 
electricity  in  California 

We  have  oil  offshore  but  we  don  t  like  that  much  And  look  at  all 
those  ngs  out  there  and  anytime  there  s  gomg  to  be  a  leak  Right  in  the 
middle  of  all  this  there  was  one  and  a  big  one 

But  the  environmentalists  were  actually  pretty  lucky  m  that  events 
happened  that  helped  them  often  A  pipeline  blew  out  in  some  offshore 
place  in  the  channel  Alan  Cranston  got  all  incensed  He  was  by  then  a 
senator  and  sort  of  led  the  fight  against  it  and  just  took  a  lot  of  shit  in 
Washington  But  it  worked  out  that  what  we  We  have  very  rigorous 
rules  now  about  that  and  the  location  of  pipelines  In  fact  we  don  t  let 
development  really  happen  very  much  in  that  area  at  the  moment  though 
the  president  wants  to  do  it  That  all  goes  back  to  this  period  of  time 
when  they  had  this  big  blowout  and  there  was  oil  all  over  everything  It 
was  the  biggest  oil  mess  up  to  that  point  m  the  ocean  You  know  dead 
animals  and 

CASTANEDA  Which  one  was  that9  Was  that  on  the  West  Coast  or  the  East  Coast9 
LARSON  No  it  was  here  It  was  off  in  the  Channel  Islands  or  right  off  the  coast 
CASTANEDA  That  s  after  Santa  Barbara  though9 
LARSON  It  is  Santa  Barbara  That  s  when  it  takes  place 
CASTANEDA  That  was  like  around  69  I  think 

LARSON  No  I  think  it  was  a  little  later  but  I  m  not  But  anyway  that  s  cited 
all  the  time  and  it  doesn  t  do  good  for  the  guys  who  want  to  site  stuff 
And  then  you  look  at  natural  gas  and  you  know  we  have  some  in 
California,  but  we  re  surely  going  to  need  it  from  somewhere  else  and 
after  all  it  s  a  fossil  fuel  We  don  t  want  fossil  fuels  if  we  can  avoid  it 


because  it  s  depleting  the  We  hadn  t  had  the  CO2  argument 

They  said  So  what  we  really  need  here  is  we  need  renewables  so 
we  need  a  renewable  program  also  This  renewable  program  we  used 
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to  have  big  solar  operations  m  California  actually  and  about  the  turn  of 
the  twentieth  century  m  the  tens  and  twenties  we  had  lots  of  solar  stuff 
going  on  solar  heating  in  many  places  They  didn  t  know  about  wind 
but  they  thought  wind  would  be  a  good  idea  We  had  geothermal  and 
they  recognized  that  and  they  wanted  geothermal  to  be  developed  in 
California  up  in  the  mountains  where  there  were  no  people  where  they 
couldn  t  screw  up  the  environment  very  much  but  they  still  wanted  it 
developed  So  they  wanted  all  these  different  resources  developed  or 
undertaken 

Then  most  of  all  they  wanted  conservation  They  said  there  were 
lots  of  things  we  could  do  but  they  didn  t  know  what  They  didn  t  know 
how  to  do  that  m  a  scientific  way  So  they  decided  to  put  it  all  together 
m  a  commission  and  this  commission  would  do  all  these  things 

The  main  thing  this  commission  was  going  to  do  is  it  was  going  to 
be  an  information  gatherer  and  it  was  going  to  figure  out  You  know 
it  was  going  to  do  the  plan  It  was  going  to  figure  out  what  s  reasonable 
for  California  given  its  growth  and  then  how  to  make  it  as  low  in  terms 
of  resource  use  as  possible  how  to  be  as  far  away  from  fossil  fuels  as 
possible  but  understanding  we  have  to  use  them  how  to  make  the 
technology  of  power  plants  as  efficient  as  possible  however  possible  to 
develop  efficient  new  kinds  of  equipment  and  so  forth  So  it  essentially 
was  the  basic  Energy  Commission  layout  that  we  have  today  It  s  much 
enhanced  today  but  it  was  basically  that  idea 

Also  there  were  going  to  be  In  their  siting  operations  they 
would  have  a  bunch  of  sites  to  choose  from  So  that  probably  is  the 
solution  actually  They  weren  t  quite  there  They  were  just  against 
nuclear  in  the  very  beginning 

In  the  meantime  in  terms  of  where  I  was  coming  from  you  know  I 
had  done  mass  transit  and  felt  pretty  successful  about  that  Then  this 
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new  thing  was  right  at  the  point  where  I  was  I  was  very  busy  with 
the  mass  transit  stuff  and  also  with  the  cable  television  stuff  Right  at 
that  point  is  when  Just  before  the  energy  issue  came  to  the  surface 
that  s  when  I  got  to  hire  my  second  person  which  was  the  other  guy  m 
the  office  I  argued  that  there  was  all  sorts  of  obvious  problems  coming 
up  with  energy  and  that  we  really  needed  somebody  else  to  specialize  in 
that 

So  the  first  guy  off  the  street  really  and  he  certainly  had  no 
experience  was  this  chap  Bob  Foster  Bob  was  a  graduate  of  San  Jose 
State  [University]  but  he  was  going  to  [University  of  California]  Davis 
and  I  think  he  was  doing  his  doctorate  in  political  science  but  somehow 
he  had  an  overlay  of  Greek  and  he  was  doing  some  Greek  stuff  which  I 
never  quite  understood 

Bob  came  in  and  was  just  sort  of  scouting  around  for  a  job  I  guess 
and  I  liked  him  Very  different  than  me  1 80  degrees  but  the  two  of  us 
together  were  I  thought  pretty  cool  and  I  knew  we  could  be  a  real  team 
a  real  Mutt  and  Jeff  type  team  A1  liked  him  too  and  so  we  hired  him 
So  I  assigned  to  him  the  energy  stuff  basically 

Bob  s  personality  is  He  s  a  very  strong  personality  He  believes 
in  what  he  believes  in  and  he  s  going  to  do  what  he  s  going  to  do  and 
he  was  very  young  then  so  there  was  He  s  a  very  sophisticated  guy 
now  but  at  the  time  he  was  sort  of  learning  these  initial  characteristics 
so  he  s  real  rough  edged  at  this  point  But  he  had  a  heart  of  gold  too 
which  was  important 

So  I  assigned  him  to  energy  not  thinking  that  it  would  end  up  being 
the  rest  of  my  life  So  he  went  off  to  try  to  deal  with  this  At  the  same 
time  I  decided  okay  I  ve  done  enough  so  I  m  going  to  move  on 

Now  over  in  the  Assembly  I  wanted  some  more  experiences  so 
over  in  the  Assembly  at  that  time  it  was  coming  up  toward  an  election 
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and  the  Speaker  Bob  Moretti  his  staff  Bill  Hauck  and  Ethan 
Wagner  were  the  guys  who  ran  his  staff  Bill  Hauk  had  originally  been 
the  chief  of  staff  Ethan  was  by  this  point  in  time  Bill  had  gone  over  to 
become  the  chief  consultant  to  the  Assembly  Office  of  Research  and  he 
went  there  so  he  could  begin  to  put  together  the  campaign  for  Moretti  to 
run  for  governor 

Well  I  thought  I  would  kind  of  like  to  be  involved  in  that  so  I 
decided  that  if  it  were  okay  with  A1  I  would  go  along  over  there  and 
that  s  what  I  did  They  had  a  little  group  there  that  didn  t  have  a  head  so 
I  became  the  executive  secretary  to  the  Assembly  Science  and 
Technology  Advisory  Council 

Now  the  Assembly  Science  and  Technology  Advisory  Council  was 
organized  to  give  advice  to  the  Speaker  on  scientific  questions  like 
nuclear  power  you  know  it  was  good  bad  or  what  so  I  sort  of  was  an 
energy  guy  but  also  a  transportation  guy  The  people  who  were  on  that 
council  were  generally  pretty  well  placed  R&D  [research  and 
development]  directors  from  major  corporations  They  re  pretty  retired 
by  this  time  But  I  had  had  some  experience  back  when  I  was  dealing 
with  rapid  transit  and  BART  [Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit]  in  dealing  with 
this  type  of  guy  so  I  began  to  deal  with  these  folks 

They  re  generally  headstrong  I  found  all  through  Whenever  I 
run  into  having  to  deal  with  R&D  directors  or  vice  presidents  for  private 
companies  they  tend  to  know  what  they  want  They  ve  been  successful 
or  they  wouldn  t  be  there  so  they  think  they  really  know  it  all  They  re 
generally  doctors  who  are  technologically  pretty  secure  But  what  I  ve 
also  found  is  they  really  don  t  have  much  of  a  clue  about  politics  so  you 
can  guide  them  As  long  as  you  are  sympathetic  to  what  they  re  trying  to 
do  they  11  take  guidance  really  easily 
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So  the  job  here  was  to  see  if  we  could  sort  of  answer  some  questions 
that  would  be  issues  to  Bob  when  he  ran  for  Speaker  So  I  sort  of 
became  close  to  Bob  and  then  Bill  Hauck  of  course  Did  I  mention 
before  that  Bill  was  the  student  body  president  at  San  Jose  State9  I 
talked  about  the  San  Jose  State  mafia  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  so  this  is 
sort  of  a  continuation  of  that  And  Jim  Hurst  was  his  sidekick  m  the 
legislature  by  this  point  and  the  chief  deputy  at  AOR  (Assembly  Office 
of  Research) 

What  year  would  you  have  gone  over  there  again9 

Well  it  must  have  been  for  the  election  of  When  did  Reagan  run  for 

his  second  term9  It  s  that  year  So  it  s  seventy  something  72  749 

It  must  have  been  72 

Or  749 

I  can  look  that  up  when  Reagan 

Wait  No  I  m  wrong  This  is  four  years  later  This  is  the  end  of  that 
term  This  is  when  Brown  runs  Yeah  This  is  when  Brown 
So  that  s  74 

OK  This  is  when  Brown  runs  Jerry  Brown  So  Moretti  s  going  to  take 
him  on  and  run  against  him 

Speakers  of  course  I  mean  it  s  disastrous  for  Speakers  to  run 

for  The  very  nature  of  their  job  or  the  way  that  their  image  is 

portrayed  you  know  there  s  almost  no  way  a  Californian  will  vote  for 
them  and  yet  they  keep  trying 

Bob  took  on  what  he  wanted  to  take  on  with  the  oil  companies  and 
all  that  sort  of  stuff  but  also  we  were  dealing  with  energy  issues  Now 
during  the  course  of  this  Bob  all  of  a  sudden  Bob  Moretti  realized  that 
he  had  a  problem  here  with  this  energy  problem  in  that  This  mind 
you  is  before  the  oil  embargo  so  this  is  still  It  s  a  boiling  issue  in 
people  s  minds  but  the  general  public  as  a  whole  doesn  t  have  a  clue 
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and  doesn  t  care  about  this  problem  It  s  not  affecting  them  So  it  s  big 
in  terms  of  the  utility  industry  it  s  really  big  in  terms  of  the 
environmentalists  but  the  world  as  a  whole  is  not  very  involved  at  this 
point  That  probably  is  another  reason  why  I  didn  t  get  very  involved  in 
the  very  beginning 

What  Bob  Moretti  suddenly  realizes  is  that  he  s  probably  got  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  problem  He  can  t  have  it  flailing  around  which 
is  what  it  s  doing  You  ve  got  Alquist  over  here  saying  I  m  not  going 
touch  any  of  those  environmental  things  because  you  know  I  believe  in 
nuclear  power  and  I  believe  in  power  plant  siting  and  we  ve  got  to  have 
a  siting  process 

Over  here  in  the  Assembly  in  Bob  s  house  you  ve  got  Well  we  re 
just  not  going  to  do  that  We  don  t  want  nuclear  power  under  any 
circumstance 

So  Bob  tries  to  put  this  He  says  We  ve  got  to  get  a  handle  on 
this  some  way  and  then  m  looking  at  how  it  is  operating  there  s  not 
much  compromise  taking  place  So  it  s  clear  that  the  two  Democrats  in 
charge  are  actually  different  I  mean  they  re  different  kinds  of  people 
and  there  has  to  be  a  bridge  built  between  them 

You  have  Alquist  who  s  this  old  crusty  By  this  time  called 
crusty  but  he  s  really  not  but  that  s  how  people  describe  him  this 
railroad  guy  who  everyone  thinks  is  m  league  with  the  utilities 
Actually  he  s  not  He  s  really  quite  an  environmentalist  Over  here  you 
have  this  really  environmental  guy  who  s  actually  pretty  sympathetic  to 
the  utilities  too  if  given  a  chance 

So  there  seems  to  be  lots  of  opportunities  but  there  s  nothing 
happening  between  the  two  of  them  And  then  you  have  these  It  s 
sort  of  looked  at  as  Well  what  can  we  do  to  make  this  better9 
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So  Hauck  comes  to  me  and  he  says  Well  you  re  the  right  guy  for 
this  What  we  d  like  you  to  do  since  you  know  everybody  here  m  this 
puzzle  is  to  facilitate  sort  of  a  get  together  at  least  at  the  staff  level  We 
think  that  if  the  two  chief  staff  guys  can  be  brought  more  closely 
together  that  you  can  make  a  go  of  this  So  my  job  is  really  to  try  to  do 
that 

I  knew  them  both  really  well  I  liked  them  a  lot  One  of  them  was  a 
guy  I  had  hired  and  they  couldn  t  Really  when  they  d  get  in  a  room 
together  they  would  be  sort  of  throwing  daggers  at  each  other  They 
couldn  t  see  each  other  s  point  of  view  very  well  So  I  tried  to 
harmonize  that  and  pretty  quickly  once  the  three  of  us  would  start  to  get 
together  it  just  seemed  like  there  wasn  t  a  problem  after  that 

The  one  thing  I  do  remember  is  that  on  the  intelligence  front  is  that 
it  was  very  Once  we  started  sitting  down  and  talking  to  each  other 
privately  the  three  of  us  we  found  that  everybody  was  lying  to 
everybody  and  that  the  utility  people  were  lying  to  Alquist  and  when  it 
served  their  purposes  to  Warren 

Likewise  the  environmentalists  were  lying  back  and  forth  too  to 
make  their  own  points  It  might  have  been  that  they  were  just  being 
conspiratorial  and  they  were  just  saying  things  they  shouldn  t  have  been 
saying  But  whatever  it  was  nobody  was  getting  the  truth  about  what 
was  really  happening  or  what  was  the  result  where  people  were  and  how 
they  felt  about  different  issues 

By  finally  bringing  them  together  what  we  used  to  do  is  we  would 
go  to  a  pnvate  lunch  five  days  a  week  and  at  the  lunch  we  would 
compare  notes  over  what  happened  that  morning  m  the  two  offices  m 
the  Assembly  and  the  Senate  and  we  d  find  the  stones  often  would  be 
very  different  So  we  d  sort  of  sort  out  what  the  truth  was,  at  least  Then 
they  d  go  back  and  they  d  tell  their  bosses  what  was  going  on 
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Often  we  would  meet  two  or  three  times  a  week  afterwards  for  a 
drink  and  we  d  do  the  same  thing  It  always  would  be  done  kind  of 
quietly  away  from  everybody  else 

Within  a  very  short  period  of  time  there  was  a  lot  of  confidence 
built  between  not  only  Foster  and  Varanim  but  between  Alquist  and 
Warren  so  they  were  really  starting  to  talk  and  they  could  get  together 
and  trust  each  other  and  come  to  grips  with  you  know  what  they  were 
trying  to  do 

CASTANEDA  And  your  meetings  were  with  Varanim  and  Foster9 
LARSON  Right  And  so  all  of  a  sudden  it  started  to  happen  This  bill  sort  of 
came  together  and  was  sorted  out  I  don  t  think  the  utilities  were  very 
happy  with  it  and  I  don  t  think  the  environmentalists  were  terribly  happy 
with  it  but  probably  then  it  was  pretty  good  for  what  you  could  expect 
out  of  this  thing  But  it  was  going  to  create  this  new  agency  called  the 
Energy  Commission 

It  was  very  controversial  and  squeaked  through  got  the  last  vote  it 
needed  on  the  veiy  last  day  of  the  session  In  fact  in  those  days  you 
could  go  over  into  the  next  day  and  so  they  did  I  remember  coming 
home  at  dawn  and  really  feeling  great  that  this  piece  of  legislation  had 
been  approved 

But  the  problem  was  that  we  had  not  figured  out  a  way  to  get  it  by 
the  governor  because  we  were  so  focused  on  trying  to  get  it  through  the 
legislature  We  hadn  t  really  No  one  had  really  thought  about  the 
governor  so  the  governor  had  been  really  left  out  of  all  this  There  had 
been  no  negotiations  with  the  administration  He  just  got  this  bill  that 
everybody  sort  of  agreed  to  but  you  know  had  qualms  about  So  it 
looked  like  it  was  pretty  much  veto  bait 

We  had  about  thirty  days,  at  that  time  and  we  decided  we  would  do 
whatever  we  could  you  know  Wed  really  mount  a  campaign 
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There  was  a  guy  who  was  the  vice  president  of  research  at  Hewlett 
Packard  Bemie  Oliver  was  his  name  and  he  had  won  almost  every 
award  you  can  win  was  not  a  Nobel  laureate  but  that  s  about  it  Bemie 
was  a  very  strong  personality  very  hard  to  deal  with  real  conservative 
Republican  but  he  really  believed  in  this  piece  of  legislation  So  we 
asked  him  to  sort  of  lead  the  effort  The  governor  agreed  to  have  a 
meeting  where  he  would  present  the  case  Bemie  Oliver  would  present 
the  case  Bemie  eventually  set  up  the  SETI  [Search  for  Extraterrestrial 
Intelligence]  program  which  is  a  really  important  NASA  program  I 
think  now  which  is  the  search  for  life  in  outer  space  He  s  the  guy  who 
created  After  this  That  was  his  next  task 
CASTANEDA  I  actually  joined  that  group 

LARSON  They  ve  got  to  be  out  there  [Laughter]  It  sounded  really  weird  when  he 
started  talking  about  it  But  anyway 

So  he  went  in  and  you  know  it  really  worked  really  worked  well 
in  that  Bemie  somehow  got  toned  down  by  the  governor  and  so  he 
presented  As  it  was  reported  to  me  since  I  wasn  t  there  but  as  it 
was  reported  to  me  he  did  a  really  great  job  of  presenting  the  case  for  it 
to  the  governor  why  it  was  needed  what  it  did  what  the  issues  were  all 
about  you  know  Particularly  the  people  in  Santa  Clara  County  really 
wanted  this  in  terms  of  the  new  dot  com  industry  as  it  s  starting  to 
explode  on  the  scene  and  that  of  course  really  interested  the  governor 
But  in  the  end  the  governor  decided  to  veto  it  He  had  mixed 
reports  from  the  utilities  You  know  they  kind  of  were  for  it  but  not 
wholeheartedly  so  they  pointed  out  what  was  wrong  with  it  I  think  the 
governor  was  also  He  wasn  t  offended — perhaps  others  were — that 

they  weren  t  involved  in  the  development  of  it  and  stuff  like  that  which 
we  can  understand  and  so  he  vetoed  the  bill  And  we  weren  t  surprised 
but  we  were  disappointed  to  say  the  least 
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Then  about  a  month  later  or  so  all  of  a  sudden  the  oil  embargo 
occurs  and  suddenly  energy  is  a  big  deal  in  the  United  States 
everywhere  and  people  are  lined  up  all  around  the  block  trying  to  get 
gasoline  The  price  is  going  through  the  roof  when  it  s  available 
Actually  it  wasn  t  available  [Laughter]  We  didn  t  have  the  system  we 
have  now  and  there  was  no  way  of  predicting  there  was  no  way  of 
telling  what  was  going  on  anywhere  It  was  just  terrible  And  you  had 
odd  and  even  license  plates  and  all  sorts  of  crap  was  going  on  and  it 
was  a  real  crisis  for  Governor  Brown  Luckily  he  didn  t  have  a  budget 
crisis  at  the  same  time  but  this  is  enough  of  a  crisis 

So  Governor  Reagan  who  was  still  governor  at  the  time — I  guess  he 
had  one  more  year  to  go — decided  I  d  better  do  something  pretty 
quick  and  on  his  plate  of  course  was  this  bill  he  d  just  vetoed  So  in 
January  he  said  Please  send  me  that  bill  I  ve  reconsidered  Let  s 
make  a  bunch  of  changes  No  actually  there  were  very  few  changes  in 
fact  none  to  speak  of  And  he  signed  it  just  as  quick  as  he  could  and  it 
would  become  effective  the  following  January  which  is  when  he  goes 
out  of  office  and  Jerry  Brown  becomes  governor  So  he  signed  the  bill 

And  then  we  got  on  to  the  election  Now  remember  I  m  over  m  the 
Assembly  at  this  point  and  I  m  dealing  with  Bob  Moretti  So  Bob  runs 
for  governor  in  the  primary  and  is  defeated  by  Jerry  Brown  but  we  did  a 
lot  of  good  stuff  and  he  was  of  course  attacking  the  oil  industry  He 
had  good  stuff  in  his  campaign  but  he  never  had  really  much  of  a 
chance 

So  now  I  think  for  the  record  I  have  talked  about  how  receptions 
worked  and  you  know  about  how  the  normal  flow  of  food  and  alcohol 
and  favors  and  so  forth  goes  on  here  So  it  is  about  this  time  that  I  begin 
to  notice  that  I  think  I  m  drinking  too  much  and  this  becomes  a  big 
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problem  as  time  goes  on  But  at  any  rate  we  11  continue  that  one  a  little 
later  as  we  go  through  the  story 
What  time  is  it9 

CASTANEDA  It  is  seven  almost  fifteen  We  only  have  about  ten  minutes  left  on  this 
tape 

LARSON  OK  We  11  continue  a  little  ways  then 

So  what  happens  is  that  Brown  does  get  elected  governor  and  I  m 
working  in  the  Assembly  and  we  ve  got  the  Energy  Commission 
formed  The  Energy  Commission  is  going  to  become  effective  on  the 
first  of  January  and  then  the  question  is  who  gets  appointed  to  these 
jobs9 

Now  at  the  time  there  was  sort  of  a  procedural  problem  that  was 
rampant  in  the  legislature  The  legislature  was  pissed  and  this  is  about 
the  height  almost  the  peak  of  the  power  of  the  legislature  Jesse 
[Unruh]  is  gone  There  have  been  a  couple  of  Speakers  now  since  Jesse 
Monagan  s  gone  Moretti  took  his  place  Moretti  s  gone  I  think  at  this 
point  it  is  Leo  McCarthy  who  becomes  Speaker  and  sort  of  the  San 
Francisco  run  m  politics  starts  now  and  Leo  I  remember  Let  s  see 
Leo  became  Speaker  probably  before  the  end  You  know  the  Speaker 
left  After  he  lost  the  election  before  January  as  I  remember  he  lets 
Leo  become  Speaker  so  Leo  gets  elected  It  s  a  tough  election  for  Leo 
He  has  to  rely  on  a  lot  of  weird  votes  to  get  elected  and  he  finally  does 
Speaking  of  nepotism  he  s  really  related  to  a  lot  of  law  partners  that 
are  also  in  the  legislature  with  him  John  Foran  is  one  and  I  forget  some 
of  the  others  but  Foran  is  really  a  powerful  legislator  and  goes  on 
continues  to  be  one  for  many  years  in  the  Senate  becomes  chairman  of 
the  Transportation  Committee  That  s  his  specialty  is  transportation 
and  he  s  very  good  at  it  So  Leo  becomes  the  Speaker 
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Well  I  see  the  Energy  Commission  is  going  to  form  and  it  s 
unfortunate  that  you  know  that  Bob  didn  t  become  governor  He  would 
have  been  a  good  liberal  Democratic  governor  Bill  Hauck  decides  to  go 
sort  of  into  Remember  he  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Cal  Journal 
and  What  s  it  called?  He  and  his  partner  Judd  Clark  are  the  people 

who  First,  they  founded  the  Journal  Then  the  next  thing  they  do  is 

they  do  sort  of  a  search  system  which  is  the  first  of  its  kind  whereby 
you  know  a  lobbyist  or  somebody  can  contract  with  them  to  go  deal 
with  bills 

CASTANEDA  Legislative  research — 

LARSON  Yeah  and  they  do  it  computer  wise  at  that  point  Computers  remember 
are  really  pretty  primitive  by  our  standards  today  I  forget  the  name  of  it 
something  State  It  s  still  State  net  or  net  state  or  something  like  that 
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LARSON  Well  I  think  that  s  its  name  now  but  it  had  a  name  before  that  which 

goes  way  back  and  Judd  is  actually  the  I  think  he  is  the  president  of 
the  company  I  don  t  know  what  Bill  is  but  they  re  the  partners  And 
Judd  spends  his  time  running  this  company  and  always  has  and  Bill  kind 
of  goes  off  and  does  other  things  Bill  s  turned  more  into  a  Republican 
as  he  s  gotten  older  He  still  claims  to  be  a  Democrat  but  he  s  the  head 
of  the  California  Council 

CASTANEDA  The  Democratic  Council 

LARSON  No  the  manufacturing  council  roundtable  He  s  head  of  the  roundtable 
now  and  he  s  been  in  a  lot  of  other  posts  for  many  years  really 
representing  big  business  m  an  associated  way  sort  of  coalition  building 
among  big  businesses  They  like  him  because  he  s  sort  of  titularly  a 
Democrat  He  s  not  really  one  anymore  but  he  has  the  title  and  he  s 
been  a  friend  to  every  governor  and  he  was  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  this  university 
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He  s  still  on  the  board  now  although  he  s  not  the  chairman  of  the 
board  anymore  and  I  think  he  s  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
now  So  I  mean  he  s  really  all  over  the  place  basically  I  don  t  think 
he  s  been  a  regent  yet  When  he  was  student  body  president  at  San  Jose 
State  he  said  to  me  the  only  thing  he  ever  really  wanted  to  be  was 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  Remember  he  d  been  president  of 
the  Student  Body  Association  so  he  had  appeared  before  the  trustees  and 
never  felt  that  he  got  the  nght  shift  I  don  t  know  I  would  like  to  see 
how  he  reacts  to  their  representation  now  you  know  but  it  s  been  a  long 
time  But  anyway  he  achieved  that  goal  So  anyway  Bill  goes  off  to 
start  that  career 

So  I  decide  that  what  I  d  like  to  do  is  I  would  like  to  work  in  the  new 
commission  I  decide  that  you  know  I  would  like  to  really  see  like  a 
change  of  venue  one  I  didn  t  feel  I  really  liked  the  Office  of  Research 
all  that  much  though  it  wasn  t  bad,  and  I  thought  going  to  the  Energy 
Commission  I  would  be  able  to  see  I  d  never  been  m  the 
administration  and  I  thought  this  would  be  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
a  new  bureaucracy  I  wanted  to  see  how  you  put  one  together  from 
scratch  a  big  one  an  important  one  nght  in  the  middle  of  a  cnsis  and  I 
thought  that  this  would  be  something  that  would  be  really  interesting  So 
I  sort  of  maneuvered  for  that 

Foster  decided  that  was  a  good  thing  for  him  too  and  so  he  wanted 
to  do  the  same  thing  Then  he  wasn  t  so  sure  He  decided  to  wait  a  year 
or  so  before  he  got  interested  in  what  the  commission  did  that  he  wanted 
to  more  or  less  monitor  it  and  sort  of  be  the  oversight 

So  then  the  question  was  We  didn  t  really  know  for  a  long  time 
that  Bob  was  going  to  get  appointed  to  the  commission,  and  the 
governor  the  new  governor  had  a  problem  in  that  he  There  was  a 
rule  At  the  time  the  legislature  was  really  pissed  off  at  the  governors 
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old  governors  because  they  would  wait  and  wait  and  wait  before  they 
appointed  anybody  And  in  the  high  positions  important  positions 
particularly  at  the  PUC  there  were  often  gaps  where  there  sometimes 
wasn  t  even  a  majority  that  was  appointed  so  they  couldn  t  act  And  so 
they  had  sort  of  waged  war  on  this  for  some  time,  and  in  this  piece  of 
legislation,  they  put  in  a  clause  that  said  if  the  appointment  wasn  t  made 
within  the  first  thirty  days  I  think  since  then  it  s  been  extended  to 
sixty  or  ninety  days  but  originally  it  was  thirty  days  If  an  appointment 
weren  t  made  within  the  first  thirty  days  then  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  would  make  the  appointment  I  actually  think  that  s 
probably  unconstitutional  but  it  s  never  really  been  tested  and  it  s 
always  been  the  source  of  saber  rattling  between  the  legislature  and  the 
governor  and  it  s  never  been  repealed 

So  right  off  the  bat  you  know  they  saber  rattle  a  bit  to  see  what 
Governor  Brown  s  going  to  do  m  terms  of  appointing  The  new 
governor  s  going  to  do  and  oh  my  god  the  new  governor  s  got  his 
plate  rather  lull  He  s  got  a  sort  of  an  energy  crisis  so  he  s  got  to  pay 
attention  to  this  but  by  the  same  token  he  s  trying  to  do  everything  else 
too  putting  an  administration  together 

So  it  gets  right  down  to  the  last  day  So  it  s  about  the  last  day  in 
January  or  the  first  day  m  February  or  so  and  finally  Bob  is  the  last  one 
to  be  appointed  Now,  the  governor  There  are  requirements  for  most 
of  these  positions  which  is  again  an  unusual  thing  It  s  the  first  time 
that  it  s  put  into  a  piece  of  legislation  where  you  have  a  scientist  you 
have  a  member  at  large  you  have  an  economist  a  lawyer  and  some 
others  So  there  s  requirements  for  what  each  one  s  supposed  to  be  so 
it  s  a  little  tougher  to  make  these  appointments 

Governor  Brown  especially  when  he  comes  into  office  believes  in 
this  weird  Socratic  method  of  dialogue  He  hasn  t  really  got  much 
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experience  in  terms  of  politics  He  has  family  experience  of  course  but 
he  never  got  along  much  with  his  father  until  much  later  so  there  s 
strife  There  was  a  lot  of  strife  between  he  and  his  father  He  s  a  Jesuit 
besides  you  know  brought  up  to  be  a  pnest  and  so  his  thinking  methods 
are  really  different  and  he  wants  to  think  outside  the  box 

You  know  it  s  a  time  of  It  s  right  after  Reagan  University 
unrest  is  now  ending  coming  to  an  end  but  it  s  still  Let  s  see  At 
this  point  it  s  pretty  much  toward  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War  but  it  s 
still  hanging  on  I  mean  there  s  a  lot  of  emotional  charge  from  it 
So  he  comes  on  board  and  he  decides  well,  there  must  be  a  better 
way  to  do  things  so  he  tries  to  create  in  the  very  beginning  this  kind  of 
Socratic  dialogue  in  different  appointments  It  s  stupid  but  he  doesn  t 
know  it  right  at  the  beginning  So  he  appoints  people  to  the  Energy 
Commission  that  all  have  different  points  of  view 

CASTANEDA  This  is  going  to  run  out 

[End  Tape  7  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  8  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  OK  This  is  tape  eight  side  A 

LARSON  First  of  all  it  s  a  big  problem  so  he  appoints  one  of  his  chief  aides  to  be 
head  of  the  commission  His  name  is  Richard  [L  ]  Maullm  Richard 
doesn  t  have  any  experience  in  government  either  but  he  was  a  big 
supporter  of  the  governor  on  the  environmental  side  and  is  important 
Richard  thinks  of  course,  he  s  going  to  run  the  commission  He  has  no 
clue  about  how  independent  commissions  operate 

Then  besides  that  there  s  Bob  Moretti  of  course  Now  Bob  ran 
against  the  governor  m  the  primaries  and  he  is  supported  by  labor  to  get 
this  job  but  Bob  really  doesn  t  care  about  energy  very  much  You 
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know  he  s  not  against  it  He  s  a  very  curious  guy  and  he  s  always 
interested  in  whatever  is  going  on  technologically  but  he  s  a  political 
animal  100  percent  and  he  doesn  t  much  like  the  governor  to  start  with 
so  here  he  is 

And  then  you  ve  got  [Richard  E  ]  Dick  Tuttle  who  is  a  sort  of  fussy 
lawyer  from  the  PUC  was  the  chief  counsel  to  the  PUC  and  eventually 
becomes  a  judge  and  comes  from  the  back  country  He  s  pretty 
sophisticated  a  Boalt  Hall  graduate  and  that  sort  of  stuff  but  sees  things 
in  a  rather  legal  way  but  also  a  fairly  conservative  way  And  so  he  kind 
of  is  a  natural  ally  whatever  Bob  wants  to  do 

And  then  you  have  two  scientists  You  have  Alan  [D  ]  Pasternak 
who  is  a  pro  nuclear  scientist  and  you  have  [Ronald  D  ]  Ron  Doctor 
who  is  an  anti  nuclear  scientist  Who  s  the  fifth  one9  Is  that  four9 
Is  Maullin  considered  one  of  them9 
Yeah  Maullin  s  one 

So  that  would  be  Maullin  Moretti  Tuttle  Pasternak  and  Doctor9 
That  s  five  So  they  re  the  five 

Now  there  s  also  a  new  idea  that  s  been  included  for  the  very  first 
time  in  government  in  the  United  States  I  think  which  is  called  the 
public  advisor  It  comes  out  of  the  idea  of  an  ombudsman  in  that  in  the 
Scandinavian  tradition  there  are  people  who  look  out  for  You  know 
that  are  the  bridge  between  the  public  and  a  public  servant  or  a 
government  servant  and  there  where  bureaucracies  are  going  amok  you 
know  and  the  king  doesn  t  like  it  since  it  s  all  very  personal  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries  he  has  this  person  who  s  m  between  them  who 
can  talk  and  sort  of  lead  the  general  public  around  to  do  the  right  thing 
how  to  get  into  the  process  you  know  what  to  do  what  you  have  to 
know  about  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  king  so  to  speak 
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We  liked  that  idea  a  lot  and  it  was  discussed  a  lot  when  we  were 
developing  the  legislation  and  so  this  is  really  the  first  place  it  ever 
really  appears  m  California  law  Every  agency  in  the  state  I  think  has 
one  now  and  in  the  country  most  big  agencies  have  these  sorts  of 
people  that  are  sort  of  to  be  there  to  guide  people  off  the  street  through 
complicated  processes 

For  example  the  thing  that  really  made  us  want  to  do  this  was  the 
PUC  and  the  PUC  is  so  arcane  often  it  s  very  hard  to  tell  what  is  going 
on  there  Even  though  there  are  watchdog  organizations  actually  those 
watchdog  organizations  were  much  less  influential  then  than  they  are  in 
the  PUC  s  work  They  re  really  a  party  to  what  they  re  doing  now  but 
in  those  days  they  were  just  observers  and  they  didn  t  know  what  was 
going  on  and  they  kept  complaining  to  the  legislature  that  they  never 
could  understand  things  that  happened  and  nobody  could  explain  how 
they  got  there  you  know  how  these  regulations  got  made  and  so  forth 
CASTANEDA  It  s  interesting  how  they  ve  become  more  important 
LARSON  Right  And  so  here  we  decided  we  d  try  to  do  something  about  it  and  so 
that  was  what  we  put  here  The  very  first  one  was  a  guy  by  the  name  of 
Tony  Rossmann  Tony  was  a  make  your  reputation  lawyer  and  a  young 
guy  very  astute  very  smart  Big  mistake  to  appoint  him  He  was  a 
gubernatorial  appointee  actually  and  this  guy  really  raged  at  the 
commission 

The  commission  s  balance  tended  to  be  pretty  balanced  between 
nuclear  power  and  non  nuclear  power  Commissioner  Maullin  the  chair 
was  against  nuclear  power  and  so  the  governor  tended  to  be  against 
nuclear  power  He  responded  better  to  the  environmentalists  Bob  was 
sort  of  pro  nuclear  power  There  was  one  pro  nuclear  commissioner 
Then  there  s  the  real  anti  commissioner  and  then  Who  s  the  bottom 
one9 
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CASTANEDA  Doctor? 

LARSON  Dick  Tuttle? 

CASTANEDA  Well  there  s  Tuttle  Pasternak  and  Doctor 

LARSON  Tuttle  is  the  one  who  should  be  the  bridge  but  actually  he  tends  to  go 
along  with  Bob  So  it  s  about  three  to  two  and  one  of  them  is  the 
chairman  who  s  the  two  So  clearly  Richard  doesn  t  have  control  of 
the  commission  But  these  guys  have  to  live  together  and  so  they  try  to 
work  things  out  but  it  s  very  difficult  because  this  whole  nuclear  power 
issue  is  front  burner  right  from  day  one 

They  have  a  hard  time  organizing  the  commission  in  that  they  are — 
you  know  the  best  I  mean  all  kinds  of  people  wanted  to  work  for 
the  commission  from  all  over  the  United  States  all  over  the  world  for 
that  matter  because  they  saw  it  as  the  first  real  initiative  in  the  United 
States 

CASTANEDA  So  how  did  they  express  their  interest  m  working  for  it?  Would  they 
send  letters? 


LARSON  Send  in  their  resumes  They  d  come  They  d  show  up  at  meetings  You 
have  rooms  full  of  people  that  wanted  to  work  there  and  they  tended  to 
be  really  young  people  you  know  This  looked  like  the  exciting  thing  in 
government  Well  it  was  Again  it  s  right  in  the  era  of  the  Peace 
Corps  You  know  it  s  post  the  death  of  the  Kennedys  of  all  the 
Kennedys  People  have  still  got  this  sense  of  public  service  young 
people  do  They  re  coming  out  of  the  colleges  and  universities 

Within  the  civil  service  system  people  really  wanted  to  come  here 
If  you  had  any  idea  at  all  and  want  to  do  something  with  your  life  this  is 
where  you  wanted  to  be  because  the  rest  of  the  bureaucracy  was  much 
more  staid  then  than  it  is  now  and  so  it  was  really  tough  to  You 
know  if  you  wanted  to  be  promoted  it  was  hard  and  so  this  was  a  place 
this  was  an  opportunity  to  break  out  basically 
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So  the  governor  found  a  good  administrator  to  run  the  place  That  s 
Loyd  Forest  and  Loyd  was  asked  to  come  in  there  right  when  the 
commissioners  got  together  to  kind  of  sit  down  with  the  commissioners 
and  try  to  organize  the  place  and  begin  to  cope  with  the  idea  of  building 
it 

So  that  would  be  more  executive  director  kind  of  work? 

He  was  the  first  executive  director  but  when  he  came  on  the  scene  he 
wasn  t  supposed  to  be  His  job  was  really  basically  that  of  a  hired  gun 
which  is  a  particular  kind  of  high  level  politico  that  you  use  that  actually 
comes  from  the  civil  service  that  is  at  the  top  of  the  system  usually  in 
finance  or  some  other  major  place  where  the  administration  the 
governor  s  people  know  this  person  and  this  person  does  what  they 
want 

And  he  s  also  very  good  with  the  bureaucracy  and  he  s  usually  used 
for  either  trouble  spots  like  if  there  s  a  director  who  you  can  t  fire  but 
you  need  somebody  else  to  run  the  place  so  that  it  runs  you  put  one  of 
these  folks  in  there 

There  are  very  few  of  them  There  are  only  a  couple  An  example 
of  one  now  is  Chon  Gutierrez  who  has  just  been  appointed  with  Billy 
Hamilton  the  guy  from  Texas  who  s  going  to  run  Governor  [Arnold] 
Schwarzenegger  s  blow  up  the  boxes  council  or  whatever  he  wants  to 
call  it  whatever  that  group  is  you  know  He  hired  the  guy  from  Texas 
to  do  it  but  he  needed  somebody  else  who  s  going  to  run  the 
bureaucracy  for  him  and  that  s  Chon  Gutierrez 

Chon  has  been  all  sorts  of  stuff  forever  He  handled  the  lottery  for  a 
longtime  does  nothmg  but  make  enemies  But  you  know  he  can 
administer  He  s  been  over  in  the  Secretary  of  State  s  Office  for  a  while 
because  he  kind  of  ran  out  of  gas  at  the  end  of  the  [Gray]  Davis 
administration  but  now  they  ve  welcomed  him  back  to  run  this  other 
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job  because  that  s  what  he  is  He  s  a  hired  gun  to  go  from  place  to 
place  He  s  been  deputy  director  of  DMV  [Department  of  Motor 
Vehicles]  because  DMV  s  always  in  trouble 

Likewise  Loyd  was  deputy  director  of  DMV  It  s  a  recurring 
problem  Forestry  is  another  area  where  you  find  a  lot  of  problems  and 
Fish  and  Game  is  another  place  that  s  impossible  to  run,  and  that  s  where 
these  guys  go 

And  so  they  asked  him  to  come  and  set  this  up  you  know  not  to  be 
executive  director  but  just  to  set  it  up  Of  course  the  first  thing  he  does 
is  set  up  an  administrative  division  and  then  begin  to  build  the  rest  of  it 
but  it  s  hard  to  build  the  rest  of  it  with  these  guys  because  these  guys 
really  don  t  agree  on  policy  and  they  see  everything  everything  in 
terms  of  policy  Now,  you  know  the  one  who  controls  the  commission 
is  really  Bob  Moretti  but  he  doesn  t  care  that  much  so  the  fight  really  is 
with  all  the  others 

CASTANEDA  Controls  because  of  his  abilities9 

LARSON  Yeah  Yeah  He  s  not  the  chairman  but  you  know  whatever  Bob  wants 
to  do  If  he  ever  thinks  you  should  go  in  a  particular  direction  or  not 
you  know,  that  s  what  happens  and  so  Bob  has  got  the  votes  basically 
Let  s  see  Foster  gets  there  before  I  do  He  ends  up  m  Conservation 
and  I  end  up  as  deputy  director  for  Government  Affairs  which  is  where  I 
really  wanted  to  be  which  is  sort  of  You  know  that  keeps  up  my 
relationships  with  the  legislature  which  I  wanted  to  do  It  means  that 
I  m  the  guy  who  s  kind  of  the  outreach  guy  It  means  that  I  can  still 
participate  m  policy  problems  I  don  t  have  a  big  staff  one  or  two 
people  I  don  t  have  to  worry  about  the  administration  of  the  whole 
thing  or  whatever  So  I  actually  like  the  job  that  I  get  And  Bob  ends  up 
in  I  don  t  think  he  s  a  division  chief  but  he  s  an  office  chief  I  think 
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which  is  one  rank  below  the  division  chief  and  he  eventually  becomes 
conservation  division  chief 

And  your  position  begins  pretty  much  right  away  with  the  beginning  of 
this9 

Yeah  Your  beginning  is  where  the  building  was  where  the 
headquarters  was  and  I  m  at  the  first  headquarters  of  the  five  which  is 
right  across  the  street  from  the  old  union  It  s  over  by  Macy  s 
downtown  and  we  re  in  a  comer  there  and  that  was  sort  of  the 
beginning  Eventually  they  ended  up  on  Howe  Avenue  which  is  a 
really  big  building  as  the  staff  grew  and  then  they  built  their  own 
building  and  ended  up  downtown  The  second  time  around  is  when  I  ran 
that  when  it  was  that  building  that  I  was  in 

So  the  next  thing  that  happens  is  the  nuclear  question  and  we  11  do 
that  next  week  OK9 
Great 

Made  some  progress 


[End  of  Tape  8  Side  A] 
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[Session  5  March  1 1  2004] 

[Begin  Tape  9  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  This  is  a  continuation  of  our  oral  history  interview  with  Mr  Steve 

Larson  It  is  March  1 1th  2004,  and  we  are  conducting  the  interview  at 
California  State  University  Sacramento  and  this  is  tape  [nine]  of  our 
interview  side  A 

We  were  talking  about  Loyd  Forrest 

LARSON  When  I  first  met  Loyd  he  was  already  there  He  was  the  head  of  the 
Administrative  Division  and  what  had  happened  is  that  they  had 
organized  the  commission  the  commission  was  getting  under  way  and 
they  needed  somebody  to  set  it  up  basically  the  administrative  part  of  it 
We  all  knew  that  it  was  going  to  be  a  very  important  agency  right  away 
because  it  had  to  face  the  issue  of  the  Sun  Desert  nuclear  plant  that  San 
Diego  Gas  and  Electric  wanted  to  build  and  which  was  one  of  the 
precipitators  of  the  act  m  the  first  place  because  it  sort  of  set  up  the 
challenge 

They  couldn  t  get  it  sited  the  San  Diego  people  couldn  t  get  it  sited 
m  their  local  jurisdiction  because  of  anti  nuclear  feelings  and  so  the 
company  allied  with  PG&E  and  Edison,  came  to  Sacramento  They 
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came  to  Alquist  eventually  and  that  was  where  his  bill  came  from 
which  is  the  siting  of  power  plants 

Then  in  reaction  to  that  effort  on  the  other  side  m  the  Assembly  is 
where  the  environmentalists  basically  came  to  Charlie  Warren  and  said 
You  know  we  ve  got  to  stop  this  Both  sides  decided  that  they  really 
couldn  t  stop  it  that  they  had  to  do  something  they  had  to  act  in  some 
way  That  was  certainly  Alquist  s  argument  and  they  couldn  t  just  let 
everything  fall  apart  so  they  had  to  find  some  common  ground  And 
that  s  when  Charlie  Warren  began  to  develop  the  particular  program  that 
ended  up  as  really  some  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  the  Energy 
Commission 

His  chief  assistant  was  Gene  Varamni  and  Alquist  s  chief  assistant 
for  the  energy  stuff  was  Bob  Foster  and  then  I  was  sort  of  a  facilitator 
I  d  left  the  committee  and  gone  to  work  in  the  Assembly  because  Bob 
Moretti  was  going  to  run  for  governor  and  I  thought  that  would  be 
interesting  The  staff  director  and  so  forth  were  close  friends  of  mine 
So  I  concentrated  in  energy  but  worked  in  the  Assembly  Then  when 
things  kept  falling  apart  and  they  felt  that  they  really  needed  a  solution  to 
the  problem  or  Moretti  did  so  that  he  could  run  for  governor  I  was 
asked  to  see  if  I  could  help  in  bringing  the  staff  people  together  and 
that  s  sort  of  what  I  focused  on,  and  that  worked  out 

So  when  we  get  to  the  commission  they  need  somebody  to  set  it  up 
They  still  haven  t  solved  this  problem  because  the  bill  itself  didn  t  solve 
the  problem  It  just  sort  of  set  up  a  mechanism  for  it  to  work  And  then 
when  the  governor,  Governor  Brown  comes  into  office  right  away  he  s 
facing  the  appointment  of  these  people  He  comes  into  office  January 
20th  and  he  s  got  like  thirty  days  he  s  got  a  few  days  in  which  to 
appoint  these  people  or  the  Senate  could  appoint  them  and  in  that  very 
first  round  the  Senate  was  anxious  to  get  on  with  things  and  so  if  the 
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governor  had  delayed  very  long  I  think  they  would  have  done 
something  So  there  was  a  little  more  than  just  saber  rattling  which  is 
always  what  it  turned  out  to  be  in  the  future  but  that  peculiar  law 
resulted  in  the  fact  that  the  governor  appointed  people 

Another  unusual  aspect  of  the  new  law  was  that  there  were 
qualifications  for  each  of  the  members  of  the  commission  There  s  one 
person  who  was  at  large  and  then  there  was  another  one  who  was  an 
environmentalist  another  one  who  was  an  engineer  another  one  who 
was  a  lawyer  another  one  who  was  a  scientist 
CASTANEDA  And  that  was  really  unique  to  this  commission? 

LARSON  Yeah  Commissions  in  particular  had  never  had  those  requirements 
before  They  generally  were  at  large  because  of  the  administrative 
nature  of  a  commission  A  commission  is  supposed  to  be  something 
mdependent  of  government  supposed  to  in  a  way  not  be  responsive  to 
the  politics  of  the  moment  and  is  supposed  to  make  decisions  based  on 
bigger  picture  things  than  just  politics 

And  so  other  commissions  have  been  created  The  most  important 
example  especially  in  energy  was  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
which  was  created  m  the  Constitution  When  it  was  reformed  in  1910 
Hiram  Johnson  wanted  an  independent  commission  not  too  independent 
but  he  wanted  an  independent  commission  that  was  different  from  the 
old  Railroad  Commission  which  was  very  tightly  connected  to  the 
railroad  I  think  more  or  less  as  an  excuse  he  kind  of  gave  them  an 
opportunity  to  throw  everybody  out  when  he  reorganized  it  in  the 
Constitution  and  put  his  own  people  in 

Still  the  philosophy  of  a  commission  is  it  s  supposed  to  be  kind  of 
quasi  judicial  It  s  supposed  to  do  those  kinds  of  things  that  are  difficult 
to  do  and  shouldn  t  be  politically  driven  And  certainly  that  was  the 
reason  why  this  I  mean  there  was  a  lot  of  thought  given  in  the  initial 
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debate  Should  we  make  the  commission  a  part  should  we  not  make 
it  a  commission  but  we  11  just  add  it  on  to  the  PUC9  And  no  one  was 
very  happy  with  that  because  nobody  liked  the  PUC  because  it  sets 
rates  Nobody  ever  likes  the  PUC  And  it  is  a  very  quasi  judicial  kind  of 
organization  so  no  one  liked  that  and  the  environmentalists  didn  t  think 
they  could  get  a  fair  shot  there  And  the  utilities  didn  t  like  it  because  it 
was  the  setting  of  rates  and  they  never  felt  that  they  got  a  square  deal 
from  the  PUC  on  the  setting  of  rates 

So  something  else  had  to  be  created  Well  what  about  a 
department9  Why  don  t  we  create  an  Energy  Department  to  do  a  lot  of 
this  stuff7  Well  that  was  a  theory  That  was  OK  but  Alquist  argued  I 
think  and  won  the  day  with  the  argument  that  it  should  be  somewhat 
mdependent  What  it  was  going  to  have  to  do  was  make  a  decision  about 
this  nuclear  power  plant  pretty  quickly  and  in  that  decision  a  governor 
doesn  t  want  to  be  a  party  to  that 

Governor  Brown  really  didn  t  want  to  make  that  decision  didn  t 
want  to  be  responsible  for  that  decision  and  so  he  argued  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  use  of  a  commission  that  that  s  what  it  ought  to  be  that  s 
what  it  ought  to  do  And  so  he  saw  it  as  sort  of  quasi  judicial  in  that 
sense  And  that  is  what  happened,  is  that  the  Energy  Commission,  when 
it  s  hearing  cases  on  siting  of  power  plants  that  s  a  very  quasi  judicial 
function  of  theirs  So  there  were  reasons  why  these  things  were  decided 
the  way  they  were 

Now  it  was  also  decided  that  because  we  re  talking  of  a  nuclear 
power  plant  here  or  building  big  power  plants  we  hadn  t  converted 
totally  to  natural  gas  as  the  fuel  for  power  plants  so  I  think  there  were 
some  cold  power  plants  m  California  I  don  t  remember  much  about 
that  but  it  seems  to  me  that  people  didn  t  like  the  air  pollution  that  was 
caused  by  these  big,  huge  pieces  of  machinery  they  re  selling  They  re 
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some  of  the  biggest  pieces  of  machinery  built  anywhere  at  the  time 
power  plants  are  and  they  always  have  been  big  industrial  things  and  at 
the  time  they  didn  t  really  have  much  in  the  way  of  air  pollution 
standards  The  state  was  just  getting  interested  in  this  sort  of  stuff  I 
think  the  ARB  [Air  Resources  Board]  was  just  being  put  together  but  I 
think  the  Energy  Commission  may  predate  it  by  a  little  bit  a  few  months 
or  a  year  I  m  not  sure  of  that  It  s  one  way  or  the  other 

CASTANEDA  Was  there  a  dissatisfaction  with  coal9 

LARSON  Oh  yeah  Oh  yeah  The  environmentalists  didn  t  like  it  at  all  But  air 
pollution  was  an  issue  big  issue  and  they  knew  that  power  plants 
polluted  a  lot  Wherever  they  got  their  stuff  from  they  polluted  a  lot 
and  that  s  really  one  of  the  reasons  we  started  moving  toward  nuclear 
and  by  that  time  we  had  a  couple  of  nuclear  plants  Hadn  t  been  any 
disasters  with  nuclear  power  yet  but  the  people  really  didn  t  They 
thought  it  was  All  the  issues  were  raised  from  terrorism  to 
meltdowns  and  so  they  were  all  out  on  the  table  National  government 
had  not  been  very  reassuring  in  how  it  was  going  to  deal  with  the  It 
just  said  Let  s  build  this  stuff  and  we  11  take  care  of  the  waste  later 

So  California  sort  of  leading  the  nation  again  decided  it  wasn  t 
very  happy  with  that  approach  I  think  it  was  understood  you  couldn  t 
get  rid  of  nuclear  power,  but  you  could  mitigate  it  and  so  the  idea  here 
became  let  s  set  up  a  system  of  mitigations  for  nuclear  power  and/or  for 
power  plants  in  general  The  question  in  the  debate  over  the  energy  bill 
was  well  what  do  you  mitigate9 

Now  this  is  the  first  time  it  s  really  talked  about  m  the  United  States 
and  I  don  t  think  at  the  time  anybody  thought  that  this  would  be  the 
bellwether  for  the  rest  of  the  country  which  is  what  it  all  turned  out  to 
be  It  was  really  a  California  thing  and  it  was  this  fight  over  nuclear 
power  m  California  should  we  have  it  or  not9 
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The  question  pretty  well  got  decided  well  you  really  can  t  stop  it 
The  federal  government  has  decided  we  re  going  to  do  it  but  we  can  do 
things  to  it  and  what  we  can  do  to  it  is  we  can  mitigate  it  Maybe — and 
I  think  the  environmentalists  felt  this — it  can  be  mitigated  to  the  point  of 
nonexistence  And  so  that  s  what  sort  of  inspired  the  idea 

Once  you  start  going  down  that  route,  you  discover  a  whole  lot  of 
things  that  seem  very  natural  now  that  weren  t  then  like  first  of  all  you 
need  to  conserve  You  don  t  want  to  build  as  many  power  plants  So 
what  you  do  is  you  have  to  find  ways  of  conserving  energy  in  California 
We  want  to  grow  but  at  the  same  time  you  don  t  want  to  grow  just 
because  somebody  wants  to  build  a  power  plant  and  make  some  money 
What  you  want  to  do  really  is  you  want  to  just  build  what  you  need 
So  well  OK  so  you  have  to  find  a  way  to  determine  what  you  need 
and  the  way  we  did  it  before  that  was  that  the  utility  would  come  into  the 
PUC  and  say  to  the  PUC  Please  do  a  rate  case  which  includes  this 
power  plant  which  we  need  to  generate  electricity  for  this  new 
population  and  put  in  an  1 1  percent  profit  margin  and  the  PUC 
generally  went  along  with  that  They  didn  t  do  a  very  due  diligent  job  of 
looking  at  all  these  numbers  They  kind  of  went  along  with  what  If 
they  decided  there  was  a  need,  they  would  go  ahead  and  approve  it 
CASTANEDA  Would  they  often  decide  there  wasn  t  a  need? 

LARSON  No  Almost  never  decided  that  They  might  change  it  They  might  say 
not  that  much  need  or  something  like  that  and  they  really  had  no 
capacity  to  do  the  real  analytical  job  that  would  look  at  the  question  and 
say  Is  there  really  a  need  here?  or  even  take  it  a  step  further  and  say 
Has  the  utility  done  all  the  other  things  to  mitigate  the  need  for  this? 

The  basic  assumption  in  the  bill  is  that  we  don  t  want  power  plants 
but  we  ve  got  to  have  them  to  make  the  economy  run  so  we  ve  got  to 
figure  out  a  way  to  build  only  what  we  need  and  so  that  s  where  the  idea 
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was  formed  that  you  need  an  independent  separate  location  for 
information  gathenng  and  analysis 

Of  course  that  s  the  great  resource  of  the  Energy  Commission 
today  is  that  it  is  the  place  in  the  state  and  m  the  nation  really  where 
you  have  the  models  for  gathenng  of  information  and  determining  need 
and  for  lots  of  other  things  too  but  that  s  where  it  started  Again,  it  was 
another  argument  in  favor  of  an  independent  commission  not  subject  to 
what  the  governor  wants 

Now  governors  ever  since  then  have  argued  against  this  They  ve 
all  said  Well  I  ought  to  have  command  over  the  information  system  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  tell  what  we  need  tell  the  people  what  we  need  and  I 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  all  that  and  anything  that  doesn  t  require  some 
sort  of  impartial  judicial  thing  I  ought  to  be  able  to  put  in  a  department 
and  direct  it  And  that  s  essentially  the  model  that  the  federal 
government  chose  and  so  they  have  a  big  Department  of  Energy  But 
we  went  a  different  way  and  we  went  there  first  actually  So  those  are 
some  of  the  arguments 

And  then  again  another  one  was  well  there  are  other  kinds  of  more 
or  less  non  polluting  types  of  technology  that  would  be  better  than  [to] 
build  power  plants  and  that  s  when  biomass  and  wind  and  solar  were 
sort  of  looked  at  and  we  discovered  all  sorts  of  stuff  especially  about 
solar  that  actually  California  had  had  a  pretty  aggressive  solar  heating 
system  heating  use  back  around  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century 
There  were  a  lot  of  steam  pipes  where  the  water  was  heated  by  solar 
panels  and  different  types  of  solar  methods  That  was  pretty  well 
replaced  when  PG&E  got  natural  gas  to  be  the  source  of  energy  m 
California  and  that  happened  m  the  tens  or  twenties  of  the  twentieth 
century 
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But  also  there  was  sort  of  a  new  technology  run  at  burning  stuff 
Now  remember  burning  wood  products  and  creating  energy  out  of  that, 
that  was  not  a  new  technology  at  all  It  had  always  been  used  in  the 
timberlands  I  mean  they  d  always  used  it  to  power  timber  mills  for 
example  but  again  there  were  no  environmental  constraints  on  how  that 
was  done  Nobody  had  thought  about  that  but  still  rudimentary 
technology  existed 

Certainly  windmills  were  understood  as  being  Could  be  energy 
producers,  because  we  d  been  using  windmills  forever  usually  as 
pumps  but  basically  it  was  a  very  short  step  to  use  them  as  generators 
In  back  countries  they  have  been  used  for  generators  for  a  long  time 

They  became  sort  of  aware  of  diesel  during  this  time  but  it  was 
never  in  the  transportation  sector  and  the  question  was  well  what  do 
you  do  about  oil9  California  was  a  big  oil  producer  at  the  time  but  we 
had  just  been  through  some  really  bad  experiences  Just  before  that 
when  the  Channel  Island  blowout  occurred  sent  oil  all  over  the  West 
Coast  we  didn  t  like  that  and  so  we  were  very  conscious  about  the  bad 
side  of  oil  and  we  knew  that  big  ships  leaked  We  knew  that  refineries 
were  smelly  places  I  mean  that  s  the  way  most  people  thought  about 
refineries  was  that  they  had  bad  odors  and  that  they  were  big  pieces  of 
machinery  also  and  that  they  were  the  oil  companies  and  oil  industry 
the  big  oil  industry  has  always  been  sort  of  not  You  know  a  little  bit 
like  tobacco  doesn  t  get  much  of  a  high  rating  when  you  start  to  rate  it 

So  the  question  was  well  what  would  California  What  could 
we  do  here9  And  people  who  analyzed  that  issue  said,  Well,  that  s 
really  important  If  nothing  else  that  may  be  more  important  than  the 
electricity  side  transportation  side  because  if  you  can  find  ways  to 
conserve  energy  and  oil  and  so  forth  you  can  make  a  lot  of  savings  all 
around  the  block  here 
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And  the  very  early  issues  of  climate  change  I  don  t  think  it  was 
characterized  that  way,  but  it  was  more  the  pollution  that  goes  on  was 
really  the  way  people  characterized  it 

Also  we  were  aware  that  there  was  an  end  to  the  fossil  fuel  supply 
and  nobody  knew  where  that  was  but  we  knew  that  efficient 
automobiles  could  be  made  less  polluting  and  using  less  gasoline, 
because  Europe  had  already  started  down  that  track  so  there  was  some 
experience  of  it  But  that  never  got  very  far  in  terms  of  this  exercise 
because  the  industry  was  too  strong  It  was  a  combination  between  the 
auto  industry  and  the  oil  industry  and  you  just  couldn  t  overcome  that 
and  that  was  pretty  clear  very  quickly 
CASTANEDA  Were  people  looking  at  natural  gas  as  a  cleaner  substitute9 
LARSON  Yeah  Yeah  Yeah  It  was  looked  at  I  mean  the  amount  of  attention 
given  to  it  I  mean  that  was  looked  at  positively  because  it  was  clean 
And  so  right  away  the  effort  there  was  to  replace  I  mean  I  don  t 
remember  it  being  articulated  this  way  I  remember  a  lot  of  talk  about 
how  natural  gas  was  much  better  and  that  natural  gas  should  be  required 
to  be  used  m  power  plants  and  that  of  course  is  the  technology  today 
but  at  the  time  there  was  resistance  to  that  because  people  had  other 
kinds  of  contracts  and  had  to  build  pipelines  and  you  had  to  do  all  sorts 
of  stuff  to  get  the  gas  here 

It  was  in  the  context  of  the  natural  gas  discussion  that  people  talked 
a  bit  about  LNG  (Liquefied  Natural  Gas)  and  I  remember  that  as  a  really 
big  debate  and  there  it  was  should  we  have  LNG  as  a  fuel  or  not9 
Environmentalists  were  against  it  I  think  they  wanted  to  emphasize 
renewables  I  mean  they  were  sort  of  there  policy  wise  and  natural  gas 
is  not  renewable  It  is  actually  You  can  make  it  but  it  s  not  a 
renewable  in  the  conventional  sense  of  renewables  and  so  they  felt  that 
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we  should  move  toward  renewables  so  they  should  be  against  natural 
gas  and  then  they  certainly  should  be  against  LNG 

Now,  LNG  fell  on  this  sword  because  basically  of  the  safety 
question  in  that  you  needed  a  whole  lot  of  LNG  and  it  was  new  that  it 
was  being  compressed  I  mean  that  you  were  making  LNG  in  large 
quantities  They  brought  in  all  sorts  of  descriptions  about  what  would 
happen  if  one  of  these  things  blew  up  or  if  it  leaked 

There  aren  t  very  many  examples  of  disasters  with  LNG  but  it  was 
very  scary  stuff  and  then  when  they  pointed  out  how  the  currents 
worked  off  of  California  and  how  easy  it  I  mean  they  were  talking 
about  specific  locations  for  LNG  plants  and  one  of  the  was  Point  Lobos 
I  think  that  s  what  it  was  and  it  was  a  pristine  area  and  they  managed  to 
find  that  a  whole  lot  of  naval  ships  had  been  misdirected  in  the  twenties 
and  crashed  near  there  and  had  pictures  of  them  laying  on  their  sides 
destroyers  and  stuff  like  that  So  anyway  it  scared  everybody  So  we 
just  said  No  we  re  not  going  to  do  LNG  So  LNG  didn  t  get  put  into 
the  bill  as  a  siting  issue  and  that  s  a  prominent  one  today  again  but  that 
was  sort  of  not  included  in  the  original  go  at  it 

So  all  of  this  came  together  as  the  Energy  Commission  and  then 
Governor  Brown  who  had  not  participated  at  all  in  the  development  of 
this  suddenly  comes  on  board  and  has  to  appoint  the  commissioners  As 
I  said  before  his  approach  he  mitigated  it  as  time  went  along  but 
originally  he  was  brand  new  fresh  off  the  boat  so  to  speak  and  he 
really  wants  to  use  his  techniques  of  dialogue  for  better  government  and 
so  in  sort  of  a  Socratic  way  he  appoints  these  very  divergent 
commissioners  You  can  do  a  classical  theory  of  why  this  is  a  good  idea 
You  put  different  viewpoints  on  the  same  commission  and  you  trust  m 
them  and  they  re  honest  people  and  they  will  sort  it  out  a  little  like  a 
jury  does  when  they  sort  the  truth  out 
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But  in  practice  no  political  organization  really  works  that  way  and 
the  divergent  views  just  caused  all  sorts  of  trouble  m  the  commission  It 
had  to  address  these  questions  It  had  to  get  on  with  it  and  it  had  a  hard 
time  The  governor  came  into  office  on  January  20th  and  on  February 
19th  is  when  the  first  round  of  commissioners  was  appointed 

They  must  have  been  appointed  for  differing  terms,  because  that  s 
how  it  works  now,  so  one  of  them  must  have  been  appointed  for  a  year 
another  one  for  two  years  another  one  for  three  and  so  on  for  five  year 
terms  because  looking  over  the  list  of  the  original  commissioners  I  see 
some  of  them  have  short  terms  and  that  must  have  been  how  it  worked 
Anyway  once  they  were  appointed  they  were  met  at  the  door  by 
Loyd  Forrest  and  Loyd  was  as  I  ve  called  him  before  sort  of  the  hired 
gun  of  the  bureaucracy  He  was  the  guy  who  had  really  savvy  insights 
into  how  bureaucracies  work  and  had  a  really  good  approach  to  making 
them  work 

He  had  started  out  m  finance  and  spent  time  and  he  had  been 
mentored  really  well  by  some  important  bureaucrats  They  saw  him 
right  away  as  a  really  skillful  diplomat  and  a  smart  guy  So  he  from 
finance  instead  of  going  up  to  those  ranks  becoming  a  principal  there 
he  went  off  into  the  bureaucracy  and  worked  at  health  I  think  for  a 
while  His  real  background  was  that  he  was  educated  to  be  a  forester  so 
he  ended  up  in  the  Forestry  Department  also  as  the  chief  deputy 

Then  he  served  a  gig  as  the  deputy  director  of  DMV  [Department  of 
Motor  Vehicles]  and  so  he  generally  where  there  was  a  problem  where 
they  needed  good  strong  bureaucratic  administration  and  they  either 
couldn  t  get  nd  of  somebody  or  there  was  a  vacuum  of  some  sort  and 
they  needed  something  to  be  done  he  would  be  sent  into  the  breech  So 
he  got  sent  into  this  breech  and  he  was  told  he  would  be  the 
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administrative  officer  of  the  commission  for  a  while  and  he  was  there  to 
set  it  up 

So  he  worked  with  the  commissioners  setting  it  up  and  in  short 
order  it  became  apparent  that  there  were  great  differences  of  opinion 
between  the  commissioners  and  it  was  hard  to  see  I  mean  they  were 
as  broken  up  as  was  this  issue  I  mean  they  had  to  face  this  issue  of 
nuclear  power  and  the  question  was  what  do  we  do?  They  had  a  really 
hard  time  coming  to  gaps  with  that  question  and  setting  up  the 
commission  at  the  same  time 

And  they  were  going  to  have  to  make  decisions  about  siting 
Um  hmm 

It  was  over  50  megawatts7 

Yeah  This  was  1  000  megawatts  This  was  a  normal  plant  for  that  time 
which  is  a  very  big  plant  and  it  was  nuclear  And  so  they  tried  to  come 
to  grips  with  it 

I  was  there  for  two  years  and  m  the  second  year  is  when  they  really 
came  to  grips  with  the  problem  and  I  remember  my  job  was  representing 
the  commission  to  the  legislature  and  so  I  spent  a  lot  of  time  doing  that 
So  we  were  rapidly  expanding  on  a  lot  of  powers  of  the  commission 

Remember  what  happened  was  that  in  about  October  of  74  right  in 
there  somewhere  is  when  the  oil  embargo  occurred  September  or 
October  The  legislature  had  just  adjourned  This  bill  had  passed 
sometime  No  it  was  a  year  before  that  Must  have  been  73  is 
when  the  oil  embargo  occurred  Then  they  passed  the  Energy 
Commission  when  they  come  back  the  next  year  right  away  but  it 
doesn  t  really  go  into  effect  until  January  the  following  year  so  there  s  a 
whole  year 

I  mean  they  ve  seen  the  Energy  Commission  stuff  and  it  passes  but 
by  the  time  you  get  down  to  when  the  commission  actually  was  being 
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put  together  there  were  all  sorts  of  other  issues  now  that  people  are 
talking  about  in  terms  of  energy  Energy  s  a  big  deal  so  there  was  a 
whole  host  of  pieces  of  legislation  that  were  flowing  through  the 
legislature  This  organization  didn  t  exist  and  so  it  is  coming  into 
existence  and  has  a  very  high  profile  And  so  the  reaction  both  within 
the  administration  but  particularly  in  the  legislature  is  Let  s  add  a 
whole  lot  of  powers  to  this  that  will  solve  our  political  problems 

So  that  s  really  where  the  efficiency  stuff  starts  to  show  up  about 
how  to  build  efficient  buildings  and  they  put  them  in  charge  of  the 
building  codes  energy  building  codes  for  California  and  they  also  add 
in  geothermal  power  which  they  find  is  You  know  we  suddenly  are 
clear  that  geothermal  is  an  important  resource  needs  to  be  developed 
that  it  should  also  be  subject  to  the  same  siting  rules  because  even 
though  it  s  an  alternative  and  therefore  the  environmentalists  like  it  it 
also  is  crudded  up  and  we  don  t  know  how  clean  it  is  We  know  that 
where  we  can  get  enough  pressure  to  make  electricity  up  in  the  north 
that  it  s  dirty  We  know  that  we  can  t  get  much  pressure  down  in  the 
south  down  in  the  south  it  s  even  dirtier  but  there  are  a  lot  of  resources 
and  we  want  to  develop  them  So  the  question  is  how  to  go  about  that 
and  so  the  Energy  Commission  is  asked  to  add  that  to  their  repertoire, 
and  they  do 

So  there  s  this  whole  pile  of  legislation  that  was  coming  out  and  the 
fact  that  the  Energy  Commission  is  having  a  hard  time  getting  organized 
is  not  clear  to  the  legislature  so  they  re  just  adding  stuff  to  it  and  that 
they  haven  t  solved  this  problem  of  nuclear  power  yet 

I  think  eventually  the  Energy  Commission  develops  a  program  to 
site  the  plant  and  I  don  t  remember  the  ongins  of  the  solution  but  the 
solution  was  that  there  was  a  whole  mitigating  sort  of  criteria  Finally 
went  back  to  the  legislature  and  the  legislature  actually  solved  the 
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problem  by  setting  up  a  list  of  things  that  had  to  be  accomplished  if  it 
was  going  to  be  sited 

But  now  mind  you  several  years  have  passed  and  right  in  the 
middle  of  this  debate  or  right  as  the  Energy  Commission  is  about  to  do 
something  about  it  it  must  have  been  the  end  of  1974  As  the  Energy 
Commission  is  just  about  to  act  I  mean  it  s  sort  of  got  it  all  lumbered 
together  and  it  s  listened  to  testimony  and  it  s  trying  to  do  its  thing 
questions  start  arising  as  to  need  The  environmentalists  had  always 
been  raising  these  issues  but  when  the  bill  is  passed  certainly  Senator 
Alquist  believed  that  this  commission  would  in  the  end  site  the  plant  in 
some  way  might  mitigate  it  might  do  things  about  it  but  it  was  going  to 
site  the  plant 

Another  year  or  so  passed  and  by  the  time  the  Energy  Commission 
has  got  all  the  information  together  and  it  s  about  to  do  something  about 
it  questions  become  very  serious  about  whether  it  s  really  needed  in  San 
Diego  The  legislature  really  wants  to  know  about  this  and  so  there  are 
these  fairly  dramatic  hearings  in  the  legislature  where  we  present 
testimony  Our  best  politicians  and  certainly  Bob  Moretti  is  there  and 
was  pro  nuclear  but  it  becomes  clearer  and  clearer  that  they  don  t  need 
it  anymore  Finally  m  a  very  dramatic  testimony  the  vice  president 
from  I  remember  San  Diego  Gas  and  Electric  who  d  been  there  who  d 
been  the  guy  leading  the  charge  all  along  admits  that  they  can  get  along 
with  other  kinds  of  resources  And  that  s  it  for  that  power  plant 
CASTANEDA  Does  he  still  want  the  power  plant  or  is  he  conceding  at  that  point9 
LARSON  He  wants  the  power  plant  because  he  s  very  committed  and  it  s  such  an 
important  thing  He  spent  most  of  his  adult  life  and  he  s  the  senior  vice 
president  of  the  company  and  he  s  assigned  the  responsibility  for  getting 
this  through  He  s  a  very  aggressive  businessman  and  always  is  a  hard 
guy  to  deal  with  and  he  wants  You  can  t  say  he  doesn  t  want  it  but 
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he  s  also  pretty  honest  about  it  all  and  m  the  end  he  gives  up  in  a  sort 
of  I  mean  you  can  see  that  he  s  conceding  the  point  and  he  does 
this  pretty  dramatically  in  a  hearing 

So  that  sort  of  gets  the  commission  over  the  first  hurdle  and  at  that 
point  I  think  with  the  commission  s  support  they  pass  a  piece  of 
legislation  which  says  that  we  re  not  going  to  site  any  nuclear  power 
plants  in  California  unless  the  federal  government  designates  a  solution 
to  the  waste  removal  process  which  is  approved  by  the  State  of 
California  approved  by  the  Energy  Commission 
And  this  is  a  major  difference  between  how  the  CPUC  would  have  dealt 
with  this 

Oh  yeah  Oh  yeah 

They  would  have  just  sited  it  one  way  or  the  other 
Yeah  Right  Well  they  would  have  tried  to  and  they  probably  would 
have  been  challenged  m  court  and  the  environmentalists  would  have 
gone  crazy  and  I  m  not  sure  they  would  have  ever  gotten  there  either 
But  they  actually  had  no  responsibility  for  siting  They  could  have 
under  the  rate  setting  mechanism  said  We  would  approve  this  and 
here  s  the  money  for  it  but  they  couldn  t  have  actually  sited  it  The 
only  group  that  could  site  it  up  to  the  Energy  Commission  s  existence 
was  the  local  government  and  the  local  government  wouldn  t  site  it 
So  they  were  stuck  and  that  was  going  to  happen  all  through  the 
state  when  anybody  tried  to  do  a  nuclear  plant  That  s  why  the  utilities 
were  in  favor  of  bringing  this  to  the  state  level 

As  this  passes  then  this  new  piece  of  legislation  is  passed  by  the 
legislature  which  says  that  we  re  not  going  to  site  any  nuclear  power 
plants  and  as  this  problem  passes  and  this  is  resolved  they  say  We 
won  t  site  any  nuclear  power  plants  m  California  unless  the  Energy 
Commission  certifies  that  there  is  an  adequate  waste  disposal  system  for 
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the  heavy  duty  waste  that  comes  out  of  these  places  and  that  the 
Energy  Commission  s  never  been  able  to  do  so  we  never  had  any 
nuclear  power  plants  in  California  since  then  though  the  ones  that  do 
exist  in  California  are  very  efficient  and  they  re  very  cheap  to  run 
They  ve  all  run  well  The  worst  one  SMUD  s  power  plant  which  just 
broke  down  a  lot  It  actually  was  never  a  threat  to  anybody 
So  after  the  Energy  Commission  was  in  existence,  it  could  essentially 
ovemde  local  government? 

Yes  That  s  what  it  was  supposed  to  do 
And  that  s  what  the  utilities  liked  about  it 

That  s  what  made  it  happen  They  needed  a  single  siting  place  where 
they  could  go  where  they  could  get  a  fair  deal  and  a  process  that  would 
end  you  know  wouldn  t  be  endless  and  in  a  reasonable  amount  of  time 

So  if  you  look  within  the  structure  of  the  Energy  Commission  in 
how  it  hears  things  it  has  really  rigid  timelines  which  it  has  to  adhere  to 
and  those  timelines  are  actually  very  rarely  ever  excepted  and  they  never 
were  in  my  time  when  I  ran  it  Even  in  the  energy  crisis  we  never 
missed  a  deadline  in  terms  of  the  timelines  for  siting  of  power  plants 
They  re  very  rigid  and  it  says  within  a  year  you  will  know  whether  your 
power  plant  your  500,000  megawatt  power  plant  is  going  to  get  sited  or 
not  and  here  are  all  the  things  you  have  to  do  And  we  start  the  clock 
and  we  help  you  with  all  the  information  that  you  ve  got  to  get  together 
we  make  sure  it  s  all  together  we  approve  that  sort  of  at  the  staff  level 
and  then  we  start  the  clock 

So  it  s  very  difficult  for  a  power  plant  I  mean  for  anybody  who 
wants  one  to  be  harassed  to  death  You  have  to  jump  through  all  sorts 
of  hoops  There  s  lots  of  environmental  stuff  you  ve  just  got  to  do  and 
you  can  fail  m  relationship  to  the  presenting  of  it  It  s  about  a  power 
plant  the  water  system  or  whatever  it  is  but  you  also  have  every 
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opportunity  to  fix  things  So  it  s  I  think  very  rare  in  this  much  later 
experience  but  very  rare 

I  mean  I  think  the  utilities  and  then  later  the  generators  always 
thought  that  the  Energy  Commission  did  a  good  job  in  meeting  its 
deadlines  and  siting  power  plants  They  didn  t  like  the  conditions  that 
often  got  put  on  their  power  plants  They  didn  t  like  being  put  through 
the  hoops  that  they  had  to  go  through 

Water  of  course  is  a  terrific  issue  to  power  plants  cooling  water 
and  when  you  build  a  power  plant  you  have  to  have  a  supply  of  water 
More  and  more  power  plants  are  being  built  out  in  the  desert  so  the 
water  supply  is  more  difficult  to  come  by  so  the  big  fights  now  are 
really  Since  most  of  the  air  issues  have  been  resolved  and  people 

know  technologically  how  to  build  stuff  that  s  pretty  clean  it  really  now 
comes  down  to  water  supplies  and  where  you  get  the  water  from  and  it 
really  gets  into  water  rights 

What  will  happen  often  is  the  utility  wants  to  build  a  power  plant 
somewhere  or  a  generator  in  California  will  go  to  the  people  with  the 
power  on  water  and  that  s  usually  the  water  districts  And  if  it  s  out  in 
the  desert  it  s  Imperial  Water  District  which  has  been  around  It  s 
an  empire  and  it  s  been  around  forever  and  they  11  make  a  deal  with 
them  Imperial  Water  has  all  these  water  rights  and  it  11  just  change  the 
nature  of  the  rights  and  it  11  give  the  rights  to  Not  give  them  sell 
them  at  a  very  hefty  price  to  the  utility  company  And  that  will  cut  off 
somebody  else  because  there  s  only  so  much  water  and  you  might  not 
be  able  to  raise  crops  Or  some  farmers  who  don  t  have  rights  you  can  t 
come  into  the  scene  is  really  what  it  s  all  about 

Rights  are  guaranteed  but  within  what  you  own  in  terms  of  water 
rights  you  do  what  you  want  with  them  They  re  very  valuable  and  if  a 
new  guy  coming  in  the  only  way  you  can  really  get  into  and  do  anything 
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with  it  whether  it  s  farming  or  building  a  power  plant  or  whatever  is 
just  to  buy  these  rights  is  to  negotiate  with  whoever  owns  them  and 
that  s  tedious  and  really  expensive  but  that  s  how  we  do  it  in  California 
now 

So  when  they  come  in  they  have  to  go  through  all  this  and  then 
people  will  really  object  You  know  the  local  neighborhoods  will  really 
object  when  some  farmer  whose  water  rights  are  expiring  and  reverting 
back  to  the  district  when  the  district  sells  them  at  a  better  price  to 
somebody  else  and  the  farmer  s  out  can  t  raise  his  crops  anymore 
people  go  crazy  you  know 

Of  course  water  has  always  been  the  hot  political  issue  in 
California  It  still  is  because  we  just  don  t  have  enough  water  in 
California  and  it  s  going  to  get  worse  And  it  s  very  important  as  part  of 
this  issue  also 

CASTANEDA  For  power  plants  yeah 

LARSON  In  fact  today  it  is  the  most  important  issue  I  think  today  because  I 

think  most  of  the  technical  issues  have  been  resolved  and  it  s  where  do 
you  get  the  water  If  you  can  what  you  do  is  you  build  the  damned  plant 
on  the  ocean  and  then  use  ocean  water  but  you  get  into  some  real  brawls 
with  the  local  communities  over  killing  off  the  harbor  life  and 

CASTANEDA  Because  the  water  s  heated  super  heated  right? 

LARSON  Well  it  s  not  super  heated  but  what  happens  is  that  you  do  kill  things 
It  s  the  volume  of  water  that  s  required  It  comes  into  the  plant  and  it 
kills  things  when  it  goes  through  the  turbines  They  have  filters  and  all 
that  sort  of  stuff  but  stuff  gets  killed  no  matter  what  going  in  And  then 
the  water  that  comes  out  is  warmer  than  the  normal  water  though  often 
they  re  required  to  cool  it  and  that  affects  the  environment  and  it 
changes  things  That  s  what  the  environmentalists  m  the  neighborhoods 
usually  are  really  uptight  about  now 
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Very  often  though  what  happens  is  that  the  utility  or  the  generator 
now  will  build  parks  and  so  there  will  be  a  mitigation  that  takes  place 
They  11  build  parks  or  roads  or  bridges  or  schools  or  all  sorts  of  stuff 
they  11  take  care  of  Or  they  11  give  to  the  local  city  government  a 
million  dollars  a  year  or  whatever  forever  for  their  general  fund  and 
these  are  all  good  to  the  point  where  the  local  communities  now  know 
that  they  really  have  to  get  into  the  act  here  that  there  are  things  to  be 
done  regardless  of  what  you  think  of  power  plants  or  what  it  does  to  the 
environment 

In  truth  you  have  to  debate  it  with  the  power  company  because 
there  are  things  to  be  gotten  You  know  you  get  your  community  fixed 
up  when  these  big  things  come  along  and  so  you  argue  over  If 
you  re  a  local  government  you  argue  over  all  the  parts  of  it  basically  to 
get  the  best  price  you  can  and  they  re  very  good  at  this  And  the  Energy 
Commission  goes  along  with  that  lets  that  all  play  itself  out 
CASTANEDA  And  so  during  this  period  you  were  director  of  Government  Affairs 
LARSON  Um  hmm  Then  after  a  couple  of  years  now  I  can  see  that  what  s 
going  to  happen  here  at  the  Energy  Commission  is  that  Bob  Moretti  s 
going  to  leave  He  s  run  it  now  and  he  s  very  good  at  this  but  he  s 
bored  to  death  and  wants  to  go  do  something  else  with  his  life  and  has 
gotten  over  his  losses  as  a  You  know  he  s  out  of  power  and  he  got 
over  his  losses  when  he  ran  for  governor  against  Jerry  Brown  and  so 
now  he  s  interested  in  doing  something  else 

He  d  like  to  go  make  some  money  and  I  think  he  was  trained 
He  d  never  done  anything  except  be  a  legislator  and  he  was  very  young 
when  he  got  to  the  legislature  but  I  think  he  decided  he  wanted  to  make 
some  money  so  he  kind  of  wanted  to  go  lobby  and  so  he  had  to  leave 
for  a  while  to  do  that  And  so  he  s  making  plans  and  you  can  see  it 
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Bob  Foster  meantime,  had  become  division  chief  of  the 
Conservation  Division  and  Bob  like  I  ve  tried  to  describe  him  before 
he  is  really  a  remarkable  man  in  that  you  would  think  first  seeing  him 
that  he  s  tough  to  deal  with  He  has  a  big  tough  voice  He  s  a  little  guy 
he  s  a  big  guy  he  s  muscular  but  fat  I  mean  fat  s  not  the  right  word 
because  he  s  not  It  s  just  he  s  like  a  fireplug  but  he  s  got  a  great  sense 
of  humor  he  laughs  a  lot,  and  he  s  very  smart 

Bob  is  ambitious  and  so  he  works  himself  up  to  be  head  of  the 
Conservation  Division  so  he  s  really  interested  in  all  this  stuff  And  he 
will  do  some  of  the  craziest  things  I  remember  he  had  a  suit  They 
created  a  symbol  for  conservation  called  alligator  something  It  was  a 
media  sort  of  thing  and  this  was  a  crocodile  or  alligator  I  guess 
uniform  So  he  dressed  up  as  a  big  alligator  and  I  remember  he  got  on 
television  once  and  was  interviewed  as  Mr  Alligator  and  he  was  talking 
about  energy  conservation  It  s  just  unbelievable  it  s  just  so  funny  And 
another  time  I  remember  him  being  interviewed  m 

CASTANEDA  Was  that  a  state  talk  show9 

LARSON  No  This  was  KCRA  It  was  an  interview  on  energy  conservation 

because  the  Energy  Commission  is  really  making  the  state  aware  that 
this  is  something  that  s  important  and  where  we  want  to  go  so  all  sorts 
of  energy  conservation  stuff  is  taking  place  We  soon  find  that  the  way 
that  this  all  works  is  that  when  you  ve  got  a  crisis  you  can  get  stuff 
done  but  then  it  all  kind  of  wanes  pretty  quickly  and  within  a  year  or 
two  of  getting  stuff  done  you  re  really  not  able  to  get  stuff  either 
through  the  legislature  or  get  the  money  to  do  it  or  whatever  you  have  to 
do 


So  what  you  really  need  to  do — and  the  Energy  Commission  is  just 
superior  at  this — is  it  puts  its  programs  together  in  the  interim  and  since 
it  commands  the  information  it  pretty  well  knows  when  the  next  crisis  is 
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going  to  happen  So  it  can  kind  of  lay  out  a  work  plan  that  sort  of  works 
in  that  direction  It  says  these  are  the  improvements  that  we  have  to 
make  and  this  is  what  we  re  going  to  do  and  the  next  crisis  is  going  to 
be  in  a  few  years  in  two  or  three  years  We  ve  got  three  years  to  put  this 
program  together  We  ve  got  to  work  out  our  differences  with  the  PUC 
because  the  PUC  quite  quickly  wanted  to  do  what  the  Energy 
Commission  was  doing  because  they  re  more  independent  than  the 
Energy  Commission 

I  should  talk  a  little  bit  about  the  differences  there  That  was  another 
issue  was  how  independent  did  you  want  to  make  the  Energy 
Commission  The  PUC  is  really  independent  and  it  doesn  t  have  to  do 
really  much  of  anything  for  anybody  It  s  not  anywhere  in  any  kind  of 
budget  sense  It  answers  directly  to  finance  and  to  the  governor  for  its 
budget  requirements  and  there  s  nothing  else  it  answers  to  It  appeals 
directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  Its  decisions  are  appealed  directly  to  the 
Supreme  Court  which  is  quite  unusual  also 

So  the  question  is  when  it  came  around  to  organizing  the  Energy 
Commission  did  you  want  to  give  that  same  kind  of  authority9  And 
though  the  argument  that  it  should  be  independent  prevailed  it  didn  t 
prevail  all  the  way  and  they  decided  that  they  wanted  to  keep  a  hand  on 
it  because  there  were  some  things  about  it  like  all  the  non  sitmg  stuff 
the  legislature  and  the  governor  wanted  to  be  able  to  keep  sort  of  a  hand 
on 

And  so  what  they  did  was  they  said  okay  the  Energy  Commission 
will  be  independent  except  its  budget  has  to  go  through  the  Resources 
agency  And  even  that  was  kind  of  in  doubt  But  the  way  it  all  worked 
out  as  history  moved  along  was  that  the  budget  of  the  Energy 
Commission  is  submitted  to  the  Resources  secretary  who  reviews  it  and 
during  my  time  there  was  never  any  issues  there  We  were  very  close 
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but  they  have  always  over  the  last  thirty  years  they  have  reserved  the 
right  You  know  the  secretaries  of  the  Resources  agency  have 
reserved  the  right  to  do  something  with  the  budget  and  then  they  make 
the  recommendation  to  the  Finance  Department  about  what  s  in  the 
budget  The  PUC  on  the  other  hand  just  goes  right  straight  to  the 
Finance  Department 

The  rules  about  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  PUC  enjoys  were  also 
applied  to  the  CEC  so  that  any  kind  of  legal  case  is  to  be  appealed  from 
the  CEC  it  is  appealed  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court  That  s  happened 
on  many  occasions  but  no  case  has  the  CEC  ever  lost 
CASTANEDA  Let  me  switch  the  tape  here 

[End  Tape  9  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  9  Side  B] 

LARSON  And  the  CEC  is  very  proud  of  this  fact  that  it  s  never  lost  a  case  to  the 
CASTANEDA  Never  lost  a  case  That  is  something 

LARSON  Never  lost  a  case  and  it  s  been  appealed  often  but  never  lost  a  case  In 
fact  the  Supreme  Court  really  rarely  even  I  think  only  on  one  or 
two  occasions  has  it  ever  even  heard  a  case  Now  when  I  was  there,  the 
appeals  were  rejected  without  any  kind  of  review  even  before  we  could 
get  our  reactions  because  according  to  the  process  what  s  supposed  to 
happen  is  that  there  is  an  appeal  filed  with  the  Supreme  Court  under  the 
rules  and  then  there  s  time  that  passes  a  couple  of  weeks  or  so  while 
we  respond  to  it  and  give  our  bnefs  why  it  should  not  be  appealed 
Before  we  could  get  our  legal  bnefs  in  on  a  couple  of  occasions 
while  I  was  there  the  Supreme  Court  just  rejected  the  appeal  out  of 
hand  and  so  they  ve  really  done  a  good  job  in  making  sure  that  they 
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have  built  a  record  that  is  so  complete  that  the  State  Supreme  Court 
doesn  t  even  want  to  hear  about  it  anymore  So  it  s  really  to  their  credit 
I  think 

CASTANEDA  Because  of  the  credibility  of  the  Energy  Commission  and  the  information 

LARSON  Right  Right  Right  And  I  should  point  that  out  that  that  was  another 
really  big  issue  Remember  internally  during  this  period  internally  in 
the  legislature  we  re  going  through  this  opening  up  of  windows  You 
know  we  re  getting  nd  of  the  California  Un  American  Activities 
Committee  We  are  saying  that  privacy  is  important  and  we  re  saying  at 
the  same  time  You  have  a  right  to  be  heard  here  and  you  have  a  right 
to  see  what  s  going  on  Thus  you  see  the  secret  conference  committee 
on  the  budget  expanded  into  what  today  is  probably  too  much  but  it  s  a 
big  production  where  everybody  can  see  on  television  coast  to  coast 
what  we  re  doing  on  a  minute  to  minute  basis  in  terms  of  any  kind  of 
public  hearing  that  s  going  on  on  the  budget 

And  the  subcommittees  didn  t  used  to  have  You  had  a  mam 
meeting  and  then  the  subcommittee  would  meet  in  somebody  s  office  to 
do  something  in  the  old  days  Now  all  that  has  to  be  scheduled  and 
then  there  s  a  time  frame  for  that  They  have  notice  requirements  and  all 
that  sort  of  stuff  It  was  all  during  this  period  that  that  s  going  on  that 
you  have  this  widening  and  opening  up  of  issues 

So  when  they  came  down  to  putting  the  Energy  Commission 
together  all  those  principles  also  took  hold  and  to  guarantee  that 
everybody  had  every  possible  conceivable  opportunity  to  see  what  was 
going  on  and  to  participate  they  devised  this  ombudsman  sort  of  role,  a 
public  advisor  which  is  the  first  time  it  occurs  that  I  know  of  instate 
government  and  one  of  the  first  times  in  the  nation 
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That  person  is  actually  to  go  out  and  help  people  put  together  a  case 
You  know  that  recognizes  the  fact  that  one  of  the  problems  with  the 
PUC  was  and  still  is  as  far  as  I  m  concerned  is  that  it  s  so  complicated 
in  what  it  s  dealing  with  that  you  haven  t  got  a  clue  when  you  start  to 
read  this  stuff  about  what  is  going  on  and  what  all  this  stuff  means  It  s 
in  a  jargon  that  it  s  incomprehensible  unless  you  spend  years  being 
trained  in  it 

Likewise  with  the  CEC  they  were  worried  about  that  and  so  that  s 
why  they  created  the  public  advisor  s  position  so  that  somebody  who 
really  didn  t  like  what  the  CEC  was  going  to  do  or  what  some  utility  was 
going  to  do  through  the  CEC,  they  could  go  to  the  public  advisor  and 
say  Please  help  me  present  a  case  to  the  commission  and  the  public 
advisor  who  s  a  lawyer  appointed  by  the  governor  would  put  together 
And  would  help  this  person  not  do  the  work  for  them  but  help  them 
guide  them  through  the  rules  and  how  they  re  supposed  to  get  before  the 
commission  and  would  make  sure  that  they  had  the  full  opportunity 
You  know  they  could  take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  case  So  it  s  one  of  the  first  times  that  it  takes  place 

Like  I  said  earlier  the  person  who  did  this  was  the  first  public 
advisor,  was  really  aggressive  and  the  commissioners  soon  came  to  feel 
that  this  guy  was  making  a  career  name  for  himself  was  way  out  of 
whack  and  they  just  didn  t  want  this  guy  around  so  when  he  left  they 
had  the  law  changed  so  that  it  was  a  much  different  kind  of  office  He 
still  would  provide  all  this  information  but  he  couldn  t  advocate 

This  other  guy  who  I  mentioned  before  but  I  ve  forgotten  his  name 
tonight  this  guy  advocated  I  mean  he  would  tell  people  how  to 
advocate  the  case  and  he  would  reach  out  and  go  get  them  and  say 
You  need  to  be  involved  in  this  case  so  he  became  more  than  an 
advocate  I  mean  more  than  just  a  helper  He  was  an  advocate  and 
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so  the  commissioners  thought  this  was  really  too  much  Eventually  they 
got  it  changed 

Interesting  It  was  Tony  Rossman9 
Tony  Rossman  right  That  s  his  name 
Is  it  about  this  time  when  you  go  over  to  Parks  for 
Well  at  the  end  of  No  At  the  end  of 
No9  Conservation 

Yeah  At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  years  I  could  see  that  things  were 
changing  You  know  I  thought  You  know  I  mean  remember  I  had 
come  there  because  I  really  wanted  to  see  what  a  new  organization  was 
all  about  and  how  to  put  it  together  and  I  came  there  because  of  my 
friends  but  I  thought  it  was  very  impressive  I  mean  all  these  young 
people  had  gathered  to  do  this  and  they  had  done  this  great  work  I 
thought  They  had  put  together  a  really  aggressive  program  for  the  State 
of  California  which  was  a  bellwether  for  the  rest  of  the  country  All 
other  states  were  now  coming  to  the  commission  wanting  to  know  how 
to  Other  countries  were  visiting  all  the  time  wanting  to  know  how  to 
set  up  a  program  like  this  because  whether  it  worked  or  not  it  still  was 
something  that  really  I  mean  I  don  t  think  it  had  been  truly  worked 
out  that  it  worked  or  not  but  what  really  happened  was  that  it  looked 
really  good  and  all  the  right  stuff  had  been  done  and  people  seemed  to 
like  what  was  going  on  and  so  everybody  was  there  All  these  young 
really  smart  people  were  busy  putting  programs  together  and  doing  stuff 
and  we  seemed  to  be  getting  a  hold  of  the  problem  of  energy  in 
California 

By  the  way  it  was  I  think  during  this  period  also  that  it  was 
decided  that  we  had  to  go  back  and  revisit  the  refinery  issue  The  reason 
for  that  was  that  prices  would  peak  and  the  government  wouldn  t  know 
what  was  going  on  So  the  only  way  they  could  find  out  what  was  going 
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on  was  to  call  up  the  refineries  themselves  and  that  was  very  politically 
charged  to  do  that  and  no  matter  what  happened  everybody  thought 
that  the  politicians  really  were  in  bed  with  the  oil  companies 

So  they  decided  again  to  let  the  Energy  Commission  deal  with  this 
problem  and  the  way  they  did  it  was  rather  clever  and  again  set  the  stage 
for  the  future  I  mean,  for  other  parts  of  the  country  in  that  the  Energy 
Commission  was  given  authority  to  monitor  what  is  happening  in 
California  in  terms  of  the  refineries  to  establish  relationships  with  the 
refineries  and  m  an  emergency  to  tell  them  what  to  do  So  that  means 
that  anytime  there  s  a  bump  anywhere  the  Energy  Commission  is  told 
what  s  happening  first  and  they  know  it  before  the  Governor  s  Office 
knows  it  and  they  generally  then  inform  the  Governor  s  Office  what  s 
happening 

That  may  sound  routine  but  actually  the  Governor  s  Office  is  much 
more  aware,  usually  very  quickly  what  is  happening  if  there  s  a  crisis 
somewhere  out  there  in  California  Generally,  the  Governor  s  Office 
knows  about  it  right  away  because  people  tell  them  and  so  then  they 
want  to  know  information  And  whenever  pnces  go  up  in  gasoline  and 
it  s  a  consistent  pattern  for  example  we  re  m  that  kind  of  a  pattern  now 
and  the  way  it  normally  works  would  be  for  the  Governor  s  Office  to  call 
the  Energy  Commission  and  say  Well  what  s  happening9  And  the 
Energy  Commission  [m  the]  meantime  has  a  person  who  is  assigned  to 
this  one  of  his  assignments  is  simply  to  deal  with  the  oil  companies 

Oil  companies  are  really  a  hard  group  of  guys  to  deal  with  They 
don  t  want  to  tell  you  anything  Everything  they  say  is  confidential  and 
we  assure  them  that  it  s  kept  confidential  and  it  is  but  there  are  all  sorts 
of  things  that  go  on  different  types  of  crises  that  happen  in  the  system  in 
the  production  system 
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CASTANEDA  Who  at  the  Energy  Commission  do  they  talk  to  about  confidential 
information1?  Is  it  commissioners  or  staff? 

LARSON  No  we  don  t  let  the  commissioners  do  that  It  s  done  really  basically  at 
the  staff  level  by  a  single  staff  person  designated  by  the  executive 
director  who  is  really  in  charge  of  the  day  to  day  communications  He 
has  an  assistant  and  he  s  in  charge  of  day  to  day  communications  with 
the  oil  industry  and  gas  people  So  he  all  the  time,  is  figuring  out  what 
is  happening  It  also  involves  the  transportation  system  which  is  the 
pipe  system  the  pipelines 

There  s  a  company  called  Kinder  Morgan  that  dominates  the 
pipelines  in  California  So  they  have  to  stay  very  close  to  Kinder 
Morgan  because  Kinder  Morgan  distributes  gasoline  in  the  state 
There  s  a  huge  system  and  they  re  in  charge  of  the  main  trunk  pipelines 
that  go  out  of  the  refineries  And  then  because  our  refineries  are  only 
part  of  the  process  tanker  ships  and  offloading  is  really  important  Also 
railroad  deliveries  though  they  re  not  as  important,  but  still  some  of  that 
happens 

California  supplies  fuels  not  just  for  California  It  s  a  boutique  type 
arrangement  in  that  we  have  very  special  gasoline  in  California  for  our 
air  situation  and  they  make  it  in  California  We  also  supply  a  different 
type  of  gasoline  to  Las  Vegas  Then  there  s  some  fuels  If  there  s  a 
crisis  somewhere  else  over  in  Arizona  or  New  Mexico,  we  11  sometimes 
supply  fuels  there 

CASTANEDA  Different  to  Las  Vegas'?  Less  environmentally 

LARSON  It  s  whatever  the  state  requires 

CASTANEDA  It  s  whatever  they  require  but  different  than  California  because  it  s 
different  requirements 

LARSON  Yeah  And  then  you  have  all  these  tankers  coming  into  California  You 
don  t  want  one  of  them  hitting  a  wharf  or  blowing  up  or  whatever  so 
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there  are  those  issues  So  this  is  all  monitored  at  the  Energy  Commission 
on  a  day  to  day  basis  And  then  when  prices  go  up  the  first  call  you  get 
is  from  the  Governor  s  Office  wants  to  know  why  and  so  you  tell  them 
and  it  s  a  host  of  reasons  usually  but  most  often  because  there  s  no 
margin  in  the  supply  of  this  specialized  type  of  gasoline  It  s  all  made  in 
California  and  there  s  no  margins  So  when  a  plant  breaks  down  some 
part  of  a  plant  breaks  down  there  s  suddenly  a  shortage  and  it  s 
instantaneous  and  then  the  price  starts  to  creep 

Now  some  people  take  advantage  of  it  and  so  you  have  to  really 
keep  an  eye  on  it  because  it  can  be  really  manipulated  now  and  it  may 
be  manipulated  anyway  I  mean  because  like  the  generating  business 
you  don  t  know  I  mean  the  pnce  seems  to  go  up  and  then  when  it 
comes  back  down  it  only  comes  back  down  a  ways  but  all  in  all  there 
generally  are  a  host  of  reasons  why  these  things  happen 

CASTANEDA  The  price  has  been  going  up  lately 

LARSON  Lately  and  this  is  an  example  I  mean  the  pnce  is  always  higher  in 
California  Some  places  like  San  Francisco  it  s  the  highest  Now  it 
shouldn  t  be  but  it  is  and  there  the  oil  companies  don  t  even  try  to  hide 
anything  They  just  say  that  that  s  what  the  people  m  that  region  pay 
They  don  t  go  outside  the  region  to  buy  cheaper  gas  They  will  pay  that 
price  for  gasoline  and  so  the  market  is  an  unregulated  market  and  so 
they  make  money  there  And  then  there  is  also  attention  given  by  the 
refiners  to  who  s  getting  the  gasoline  If  it  is  poor  people  for  example 
generally  the  prices  are  lower  there 

There  s  a  very  serious  problem  what  really  is  the  most  serious 
economic  problem,  that  occurs  every  year  when  it  comes  to  the  refiners 
is  diesel  fuel  or  other  kinds  of  specialized  gasoline  fuel  that  go  to  the  ag 
people  Agriculture  needs  its  fuel  at  a  certain  point  in  time  and  if  the 
prices  go  up  and  the  farmers  think  that  there  s  going  to  be  a  shortage 
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then  they  buy  a  lot  of  gasoline  and  they  hog  the  market  basically  and 
what  happens  is  that  shorts  other  people  because  there  s  only  so  much 
fuel  As  a  consequence  it  sort  of  has  this  ripple  effect  which  forces  the 
price  of  fuels  up  even  though  there  s  no  real  crisis  It  s  only  done 
because  these  people  were  frightened  and  were  hoarding 

What  happens  the  way  we  worked  it  out  this  is  really  worked  out 
pretty  well  at  a  sort  of  non  visible  level  and  the  Energy  Commission  is 
sort  of  the  middle  person  there  What  happens  is  that  they  re  monitoring 
what  s  happening  in  the  state  and  distributors  will  tell  us  tell  the  Energy 
Commission  that  there  s  hoarding  beginning  in  a  certain  place  Too 
much  diesel  is  being  sold  It  doesn  t  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
refiners  but  it  will  reflect  back  because  they  won  t  have  the  fuel  for 
other  things  When  that  happens  we  11  start  putting  out  messages  to  the 
farming  community  saying  There  s  plenty  of  diesel  You  don  t  need 
to  do  this  Please  don  t  do  this  and  that  will  sort  of  be  a  first  effort 

Then  m  other  cases  for  example  some  specialized  parts  of  the 
industry  truckers  for  example  will  have  to  have  a  certain  amount  of  fuel 
or  they  11  be  For  some  reason  there  s  too  many  trucks  on  the  road 
and  they  need  too  much  stuff  and  somebody  will  run  out  and  so  to  stop 
hoarding  again  we  divert  Even  though  you  really  are  not  supposed 
to  do  this  but  we  II  call  up  a  refinery  and  say  Send  these  guys  an  extra 
bunch  of  diesel  you  know  and  this  is  all  done  by  a  lawyer  at  the 
Energy  Commission  who  just  watches  this  all  the  time  and  pays  attention 
to  it  and  is  a  great  guy 

And  then  things  can  break  Like  for  example  in  my  time  the  most 
interesting  crisis  which  was  at  the  beginning  in  this  area  was  at  the  front 
end  of  a  crisis  and  suddenly  we  got  word  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
fuel  in  the  Central  Valley  I  mean  a  general  shortage  was  going  to  take 
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place  was  about  to  happen  We  had  about  twenty  four  hours  before  it 
would  start  to  be  felt  So  we  asked  Well  what  the  hell  happened9 

They  said  well  they  were  cleaning  out  a  pipe  over  the  American 
River  where  there  s  a  pipeline  that  sends  fuel  over  the  river  This  is  a 
big  pipeline  and  it  does  two  things  It  sends  jet  fuel  to  an  air  force  base 
up  there  and  it  sends  the  gasoline  supply  into  Sacramento  and  it  does  it 
at  different  times  Well  anyway  they  were  cleaning  this  thing  out  and 
the  way  you  clean  out  one  of  these  pipelines  is  with  these  big  things  that 
are  called  pigs  and  they  go  through  the  pipeline  and  they  clean  out  all 
the  crap  inside  them  because  there  s  a  residue  that  builds  up  on  the  sides 
of  the  pipes 

This  thing  got  stuck  out  m  the  river  and  they  could  not  figure  out 
either  where  it  was  except  it  was  out  there  and  they  couldn  t  figure  out 
where  it  was  or  how  to  get  it  loose  and  they  tried  and  they  tried  and  they 
tried  and  they  tried  to  the  point  where  they  had  to  cut  off  There 
were  no  supplies  going  to  the  air  force  base  and  this  was  during 
Well  I  don  t  think  it  was  It  wasn  t  during  the  Afghan  war  It  was 
before  that  But  it  was  serious 

So  we  started  putting  our  heads  to  it  and  said  well  where  could  we 
get  the  supplies  from9  Could  we  get  it  by  truck  from  the  Midwest9  Can 
we  get  it  by  barge?  Is  there  enough  supply  and  ships  and  so  forth9  And 
eventually  they  got  it  out  but  what  they  ended  up  doing  was  supplying 
jet  fuel  to  the  air  force  base  because  the  air  force  base  was  going  to  just 
take  control  of  the  pipeline  and  say  We  re  going  to  fix  this  and  we  re 
going  to  get  all  the  fuel  out  because  we  re  the  air  force  And  we 
managed  to  fix  that 

But  right  in  the  middle  of  it,  we  suddenly  got  a  call  from  the 
Governor  s  Office  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  the  hell  was 
happening  They  were  starting  to  hear  about  this  And  in  the  end  it 
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became  a  PUC  issue  because  the  PUC  regulates  pipelines,  but  we 
regulate  emergencies  and  so  m  the  end  we  recommended  to  the 
governor  that  he  declare  a  very  localized  emergency  so  that  we  could 
take  control  of  the  pipeline  away  So  that  the  military  wouldn  t  get  it 
and  we  could  get  the  thing  fixed  and  get  it  running  And  the  PUC  was 
just  outraged  at  all  of  this  but  we  did  it  anyway  Those  are  the  sorts  of 
things  that  happen 

All  right  Now,  so  what  happened  next  was  that  like  I  said  I  was 
getting  I  d  seen  this  new  bureaucracy  created  I  was  very  impressed 
with  that  but  I  also  wanted  then  to  see  what  an  old  bureaucracy  looked 
like  so  I  said  I  wanted  to  go  do  something  else  So  I  got  a  contract  to  do 
some  just  thermal  evaluations  policy  evaluations  which  actually  turned 
out  to  be  useful  to  me  later  on  in  that  I  got  a  contract  to  evaluate 
geothermal  resources  up  in  Napa  or  above  there  wherever  they  are 

So  I  went  up  there  And  this  would  be  administered  by  the 
Conservation  Department  and  the  director  of  the  department  was  a 
woman  by  the  name  of  Pnscilla  [C  }  Grew  This  was  in  the  days  of 
Brown  and  so  she  was  a  Democrat  and  she  was  pretty  liberal  Priscilla 
was  and  Mike  Gersick  was  her  chief  deputy  I  d  known  Mike  a  bit  He 
worked  in  the  legislature  before  Priscilla  took  this  job  and  she  d  come 
out  of  the  Governor  s  Office  She  was  a  friend  of  the  governor  s  lawyer 
and  she  was  head  of  this  Conservation  Department  and  they  were  trying 
to  expand  the  turf  of  the  Conservation  Department  into  recycling  and 
stuff  like  that  which  actually  occurred  but  it  wasn  t  going  to  happen  this 
time 

When  I  got  there  I  sort  of  was  allied  with  them  because  I  knew  them 
and  I  saw  them  a  lot  I  tried  to  help  out  But  they  were  up  against  some 
real  formidable  people  The  two  divisions  were  the  Division  of  Oil  and 
Gas  and  the  State  Geologist  and  these  were  statutorily  created  divisions 
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which  meant  they  really  didn  t  answer  to  anybody  They  re  only  sort  of 
in  a  department  for  I  don  t  know  for  organizational  purposes  is  the 
way  to  put  it  And  they  answered  to  the  legislature  directly  and  to  the 
governor  directly  these  guys  did 

So  even  though  they  had  to  answer  to  her  they  were  having  very 
little  to  do  with  her  and  they  were  perfectly  happy  where  they  were, 
thank  you  They  did  not  want  any  more  responsibility  They  wanted  a 
little  more  money  to  do  what  they  wanted  to  do  with  it  but  these  guys 
really  ran  things  on  their  own  So  when  I  would  be  in  that  division  or  in 
that  department  it  really  was  an  old  department  if  you  think  about  it 
The  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  went  back  to  the  Gold  Rush 
because  that  was  actually  one  of  the  very  first  things  ever  created 
because  they  sorted  out  the  mine  fields  And  so  there  s  a  tremendous 
amount  of  interesting  historical  information  there  but  they  don  t  have 
much  to  do  or  they  didn  t  then  have  much  to  do 

The  State  Geologist  he  was  quite  content  with  what  he  was  and  not 
too  far  from  retirement  but  he  had  been  the  State  Geologist  for  like 
twenty  years  and  so  he  really  went  back  and  his  whole  life  was  in  the 
bureaucracy  and  he  was  happy  with  his  empire 

The  head  of  the  Oil  and  Gas  Division  was  the  same  way  I  mean  he 
came  out  of  the  oil  fields  It  s  hard  to  sort  of  remember  it  now  but  at 
that  time  oil  was  a  big  deal  in  California  We  were  a  major  producer  of 
oil  and  we  re  still  trying  to  find  ways  to  find  more  oil  in  California 
He  d  just  been  through  this  confrontation  sort  of  with  the  oil  companies 
out  of  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  state  had  pretty  much  won  that  and 
so  he  felt  really  good 

So  you  just  couldn  t  tell  these  guys  what  to  do  So  organizationally 
it  didn  t  work  but  they  were  really  independent  and  they  weren  t  doing 
much  There  was  no  growth  particularly  going  on  They  weren  t 
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thinking  about  much  I  remember  the  department  as  being  just  dark  and 
when  I  would  go  into  the  offices  I  was  just  shocked 

I  d  come  from  the  Energy  Commission  The  Energy  Commission 
didn  t  even  have  a  place  to  live  in  when  I  was  there  and  it  had  been 
moving  several  times  while  I  was  a  part  of  it  and  it  hadn  t  quite  settled 
into  a  home  yet  This  place  had  been  there  forever  and  had  never  moved 
and  it  was  on  the  ninth  floor  I  think  of  the  Resources  Building  which 
was  built  in  the  fifties  You  could  look  out  the  window  and  that  s  the 
only  light  there  ever  was  was  out  through  the  windows  I  remember  it 
as  almost  candlelit  you  know  I  m  sure  it  wasn  t  but  that  s  the  way  I 
kind  of  remember  it  and  I  was  really  unbelievably  set  back  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  people  in  this  bureaucracy  that  weren  t  excited  about 
anything 

Now  I  came  from  the  legislature  where  that  s  a  part  of  life  I  ve 
been  a  part  of  these  things  that  were  going  on  like  the  creation  of  the 
Energy  Commission  or  the  warfare  between  the  senators  and  the  risk 
taking  and  the  fun  of  it  all  You  know  it  was  just  a  lot  of  fun  And  then 
suddenly  to  be  down  in  this  division  in  this  bureaucracy  m  this 
fourteen  story  building  where  bureaucrats  were  and  where  they  spent 
their  careers  and  this  is  Resources  which  I  always  had  a  fond  place  in 
my  heart  for  I  always  thought  this  was  the  place  where  most  of  the 
action  would  happen  you  know  I  could  see  maybe  if  you  were  over  in 
Welfare  it  d  be  pretty  dreary  You  know  if  you  were  over  in  the  courts 
that  would  be  pretty  dreary  Maybe  even  Transportation  by  that  time 
would  be  pretty  dreary  but  not  Resources  I  mean  this  is  a  coming 
thing  We  re  going  to  do  parks  and  all  that  And  I  was  just  astonished 
by  this  stolid  bureaucracy 

I  remember  just  to  see  what  it  was  like  I  would  travel  the  elevator 
up  and  down  the  building  I  think  on  the  seventh  floor  was  a  cafeteria 
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and  so  I  would  get  on  the  elevator  at  ten  o  clock  and  I  d  look  at  the 
people  that  were  in  there  I  remember  one  in  particular  a  heavy  set 
woman  just  stared  straight  ahead  and  had  her  coffee  cup  in  her  hand, 
and  not  a  smile  nothing  and  she  d  get  off  the  elevator  and  then  fifteen 
minutes  later  I  would  sort  of  track  all  this  and  get  back  on  the  elevator 
and  there  she  d  be  and  this  time  the  coffee  cup  would  be  full  going  to 
wherever  she  was  going  and  that  happened  day  after  day  after  day  after 
day  You  could  set  your  clock  by  this  woman  There  were  just  a  whole 
lot  of  people  like  that  and  the  minute  you  got  right  below  the  senior 
management  all  of  a  sudden  there  they  were 

I  was  just  blown  away  by  that  that  there  was  this  lack  of  interest  and 
creativity  people  who  just  wanted  to  get  through  the  day  and  get  to  their 
retirement  But  I  really  wanted  to  see  that  so  it  was  good  for  me  to  have 
that  experience  to  see  what  not  all  but  what  some  pieces  of  the 
bureaucracy  are  all  about 

Also  I  came  to  appreciate  those  people  in  a  sense  I  felt  sorry  for 
them  but  I  appreciated  that  there  are  Indians  out  there  that  will  do 
what  you  tell  them  to  do  and  as  an  administrator  later  you  don  t  have  to 
explain  everything  I  think  I  liked  the  creative  part  better  but  as  a 
manager  eventually  I  could  understand  You  know  I  got  it  why  these 
people  could  be  valuable  too  and  why  you  wanted  them  So  that 
experience  was  really  interesting 

I  should  note  that  I  went  off  in  May  and  I  went  off  and  did  this 
report  on  geothermal  energy  and  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  a  lot  of 
people  up  in  the  geothermal  fields  and  that  becomes  important  later 
when  I  come  in  contact  with  Mike  Thompson  who  at  the  time  became 
my  boss  for  a  while  as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  later  on  and 
he  represented  that  area  I  knew  a  lot  about  what  was  going  on  in  his 
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constituency  so  it  was  useful  to  me  in  that  sense  But  I  didn  t  do  it  for 
that  reason  I  really  went  there  to  find  out  what  was  going  on 

I  should  note  too  that  during  this  time  this  period  it  s  kind  of  a 
frustrating  period  for  me  I  ve  been  married  a  few  years  and  I  find 
myself  sort  of  away  from  the  old  friends  that  I  had  in  the  legislature  I  m 
out  in  a  new  world  meeting  other  people  I  don  t  find  them  to  be  as 
much  fun  as  I  was  having  back  in  the  legislature  where  it  s  almost  a 
day  to  day  thing 

I  find  too  that  I  m  drinking  more  and  that  s  important  and  I  m 
starting  to  realize  that  it  s  a  problem  In  my  personal  life  during  this 
time  I  decided  it  was  about  time  for  me  to  run  for  office  which  was 
always  a  goal  and  so  I  decide  that  I  m  going  to  run  for  the  Board  of 
Education  city  Board  of  Education  So  I  put  in  my  application  for  that 
and  I  start  to  run  and  I  remember  I  had  a  reception  and  raised  a  couple 
thousand  dollars 

By  this  time  the  Old  City  Association  has  been  created  and  my 
wife  I  think  is  president  of  it  at  the  time  I  become  one  later  but  we  re 
founders  There  s  seven  basic  families  from  downtown  that  founded  the 
Old  City  Association  and  we  re  all  still  very  together  and  we  also  have 
come  off  of  some  victories  politically  Mayor  Anne  Rudin  is  elected 
The  council  has  got  Isenberg  on  it  and  a  whole  bunch  of  other  people 
that  we  supported  from  different  districts  so  we  re  really  pretty  fat  city 
we  think  in  terms  of  what  s  going  on 

And  for  the  very  first  time  people  are  paying  attention  to 
preservation  A  lot  of  gentrification  is  taking  place  downtown  A  lot  of 
young  people  who  ve  come  into  the  legislature  come  into  the  Senate 
with  new  jobs  young  folks  with  new  families  who  are  excited  about  the 
politics  of  what  they  re  doing  want  to  live  downtown  because  it  s  the 
cool  thing  to  do  and  so  they  re  buying  houses  and  refurbishing  them 
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and  they  re  all  coming  together  in  the  Old  City  Association  because 
that  s  a  good  political  forum  to  be  in  so  it  s  a  really  good  base  to  sort  of 
leap  from 

So  I  decide  it  s  time  for  me  to  get  started  and  so  I  run  for  office  I 
had  this  reception  raised  a  lot  of  money  and  was  kind  of  moving  along 
and  I  get  a  call  from  Vic  Fazio  Vic  was  a  staff  person  come  from 
Boston  a  real  dyed  in  the  wool  Democrat  and  Vic  and  I  become  good 
friends  I  d  worked  on  a  bill  with  him  sort  of  trying  a  bit  to  replicate 
some  of  the  stuff  that  we  did  in  the  energy  bill  where  at  the  staff  level 
we  re  figuring  out  the  information  and  playing  off  sides  against  each 
other 

He  had  been  hired  by  I  think  Speaker  Unruh  but  it  might  have  been 
after  that — I  think  it  was  probably  during  Unruh  s  time — as  a  staff  guy 
and  he  got  the  assignment  of  watching  out  for  a  Republican  in  the 
beginning  Under  the  Unruh  mantle  I  mean  you  had  Republicans  who 
were  part  of  his  coalition  and  this  was  a  Republican  who  he  was 
concerned  about 

He  wanted  to  do  something  about  credit  rating  agencies  and  so  he 
put  Vic  in  charge  I  had  kind  of  run  across  credit  rating  agencies  for 
Alquist  like  we  talked  about  before  with  the  seismic  safety  stuff  and 
then  the  energy  stuff  I  kind  of  ran  across  credit  agencies  as  being 
something  that  were  unregulated  something  that  probably  ought  to  be 
and  you  kept  getting  these  constituent  reports  about  being  fucked  over  by 
credit  agencies  and  I  knew  it  was  a  general  problem 

So  I  had  tried  to  put  together  some  legislation  for  Alquist  and  he  d 
introduced  a  bill  on  credit  rating  agencies  Meantime  over  in  the 
Assembly  Vic  had  done  the  same  for  this  Republican  but  a  little 
different  bill  And  so  the  two  of  us  got  our  heads  together  and  we 
decided  how  to  do  this  and  as  time  went  along  we  became  good  friends 
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in  the  process  He  s  a  really  likable  guy  anyway  and  he  s  got  a  great 
policy  sense  about  him  and  he  s  just  a  really  good  Democrat 

Our  bills  became  identical  and  so  when  some  action  would  happen 
in  the  Assembly  that  would  change  the  bill  I  would  change  the  bill  to 
conform  to  it  in  the  Senate  the  idea  being  that  we  would  have  the  bill 
heard  entirely  in  both  houses  when  one  bill  got  through  the  house  either 
house  Sort  of  an  odd  strategy  and  it  didn  t  really  work  but  that  s  what 
we  were  trying  to  do  and  eventually  in  that  round  it  didn  t  work  and 
they  gave  up  or  we  gave  up  somebody  gave  up  and  the  bills  didn  t  get 
passed  The  opposition  was  too  great  at  that  time  Eventually  really 
there  were  bills  that  passed  a  couple  years  later  that  we  had  a  hand  in 
But  the  friendship  was  established  during  that  time 

So  Vic  called  me  up  after  I  had  done  this  reception  and  I  was  clearly 
the  first  guy  out  of  the  blocks  and  had  some  money  and  there  were 
districts  that  I  was  running  for  not  in  a  large  seat  and  it  was  downtown 
and  I  felt  I  had  a  good  political  base  and  I  might  be  able  to  pull  it  off 
And  he  called  and  said  I  want  you  to  consider  this  He  said  There  s 
a  group  of  us  himself  me  there  s  Isenberg  the  guy  who  was  the 
publisher  of  the  Cal  Journal  and  then  there  was  a  guy  who  became  a 
judge  All  of  us  were  young  guys  at  the  time  He  said  We  re  together 
trying  to  sort  of  bring  the  community  together  and  get  people  elected 
but  they  really  wanted  a  Hispanic  They  were  looking  toward  the  future 
and  could  see  a  Hispanic  population  issue  and  would  I  withdraw  for  that 
so  that  they  could  do  that  and  they  d  support  me  at  some  other  time 
I  said  Sure  and  so  I  withdrew  gave  all  the  money  back  to  the 
people  who  donated  it  and  this  guy  who  they  wanted  they  sort  of 
qualified  him  but  he  never  even  got  through  the  primary  Two  other 
people  got  elected  And  that  actually  was  the  only  real  chance  I  ever  got 
at  getting  elected  and  so  Vic  was  a  big  part  of  that  but  I  didn  t  hold  it 
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against  him  I  mean  we  were  trying  to  do  what  was  right  I  mean  I 
listened  to  his  arguments  and  thought  Yeah  Well  that  makes  some 
sense  to  me  and  I  wasn  t  that  wedded  to  the  idea  of  running  And 
again  I  was  drinking  more  during  this  period  so  it  was  OK 

So  let  s  see  We  are  now  to  the  point  where  I  submit  my  report 
This  is  a  brief  period  that  I  was  at  Conservation  and  I  decide  well  now 
what?  You  know  I  think  what  I  would  like  to  do  now  is  I  was 
looking  around  and  I  had  been  sort  of  seeing  the  secretary  of  Resources 
whose  name  is  Huey  Johnson  and  Huey  is  known  as  a  real  kind  of  weird 
guy  and  I  certainly  thought  that  was  the  truth  but  he  had  an  assistant  by 
the  name  of  Jan  Denton  who  was  doing  some  legislation  for  him  I 
really  liked  her  She  was  a  go  get  em  type  of  woman  and  she  became 
very  prominent  eventually  in  the  Washington  [D  C  ]  lobbying  circles 
and  she  still  is  a  big  time  lobbyist  in  Washington 

I  really  liked  Jan  and  Jan  was  working  for  Huey  And  so  Jan  said 
You  re  not  doing  anything  now  You  want  to  get  out  of  this  You  want 
to  get  through  this  contract  and  get  out  of  that  Why  don  t  you  come  to 
work  for  us  for  a  while 

So  I  said  Sure  1 11  be  glad  to  And  I  think  all  during  this  time  I 
was  kind  of  on  the  Energy  Commission  s  payroll  And  so  I  said  Fine 
You  know,  just  keep  me  on  the  payroll  and  I  will  do  that 
Huey  was  just  something  to  behold  He  was  a  radical 
environmentalist  and  yet  he  had  a  side  to  him  that  was  very  practical 
and  he  worked  hard  at  getting  his  legislation  through  and  he  thought  a 
lot  about  legislation  And  so  we  d  have  these  morning  meetings  where 
all  the  department  chiefs  would  sit  around  and  when  I  revisited  the 
agency  again  twenty  years  later  once  a  week  you  met  with  the 
department  heads  but  Huey  liked  to  do  it  every  morning  And  they 
would  all  meet  in  his  office  He  had  these  chairs,  these  weird  chairs  that 


hung  down  from  the  ceiling  in  some  environmentally  something  way 
and  he  would  be  swinging  in  these  chairs  and  it  would  be  just  really 
weird 
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B  T  Collins  by  that  time  had  become  head  of  the  CCC  Why  don  t 
we  stop  here  and  we  11  pick  up  with  B  T  Collins  and  my  experiences 
with  him 

CASTANEDA  On  the  CCC  OK  So  we  11  be  back  starting  next  Monday  at  five  thirty? 
LARSON  Sure 

[End  Tape  9  SideB] 
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[Session  6  March  15  2004] 

[Begin  Tape  10  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  oral  history  interview  of  Steve  Larson  This 
is  March  15th  2004  and  this  is  tape  ten  side  A 

So  we  re  going  to  go  back  and  talk  a  little  bit  about  Senator  Alquist 
and  the  Budget  Committee 

LARSON  Right  Well  actually  Senator  Alquist  is  a  member  of  what  was  called 
the  Finance  Committee  at  the  time,  which  is  a  combination  of  both 
appropriation  functions  and  budget  functions  and  its  counterpart  in  the 
Assembly  was  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  He  was  on  the 
committee  and  he  wanted  to  be  chairman  I  discussed  it  last  time  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  at  the  time  was  a  young  man  by  the  name  of 
Tony  Bielenson  Anthony  Bielenson  from  L  A  Tony  was  a  part  of  the 
new  guard  the  new  guys  and  he  was  the  first  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  under  the  new  regime,  and  so  when  he  decided  to  run 
Actually  I  think  he  was  going  to  run  for  governor  first  but  he  ended  up 
running  for  Congress  and  when  he  decided  to  do  that  he  was  going  to 
give  up  the  chairmanship  of  the  Budget  Committee 
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A1  wanted  to  be  chairman  but  he  wasn  t  senior  enough  and  in 
those  days  seniority  was  really  the  most  important  thing  He  went 
around  to  all  the  guys  who  were  ahead  of  him  in  seniority  and  they 
included  people  like  Walter  Stem  and  A1  Rodda  and  Nick  Petris  and 
talked  to  all  of  them  and  they  all  said  no  they  really  weren  t  all  that 
interested  in  being  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  So  he  kind  of 
thought  he  had  it  greased 

He  went  in  and  talked  to  the  Pro  Tern  his  old  friend  Jim  Mills  and 
I  don  t  think  anybody  had  talked  to  him  but  on  the  day  they  announced 
that  A1  Rodda  was  going  to  be  the  new  chairman  of  the  committee  and 
they  d  gone  over  They  hadn  t  done  A1  and  they  d  gone  in  actually 
A1  Rodda  had  said  he  didn  t  want  to  do  it  but  he  had  been  persuaded 
to  do  it  because  the  Pro  Tem  and  probably  Tony  Bielenson  said  that  A1 
was  too  old  for  the  job  and  all  sorts  of  stuff  like  that 

So  A1  did  not  become  chairman  and  this  was  a  big  problem 
going  to  be  a  big  problem  for  Jim  Mills  because  Jim  was  You  know 
they  were  very  close  friends  and  this  was  sort  of  the  beginning  of  the 
split  between  them  I  don  t  think  it  was  ever  very  public  I  mean  I  think 
it  was  always  sort  of  under  the  surface  but  it  was  very  serious  and 
eventually  I  think  played  a  big  part  in  Jim  Mills  s  downfall  as  Pro  Tem 
That  s  a  clarification  from  the  last  time  we  talked  about  this 

I  wanted  to  go  back  too  to  one  more  thing  that  I  thought  was 
interesting  in  the  period  when  I  was  representing  the  Energy 
Commission  to  the  legislature  and  to  the  government  I  remembered  as 
I  was  thinking  about  it  that  it  was  during  the  period  when  the  legislature 
didn  t  meet  in  its  chambers  It  was  meeting  actually  in  two  big  huge 
mobile  home  like  creatures  that  were  constructed  just  outside  of  the  east 
side  of  the  Capitol 

CASTANEDA  Temporary  buildings7 
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Temporary  buildings  and  on  one  side  was  the  Senate  and  on  the  other 
side  was  the  Assembly,  and  that  was  for  the  purpose  of  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Capitol  Building 

I  should  describe  a  little  bit  about  what  the  building  was  like  before 
that  period  and  how  it  got  at  least  the  little  part  that  I  know  about  how  it 
got  to  be  rebuilt  What  happened  was  that  when  I  first  went  to  the 
Capitol  it  had  been  remodeled  and  remodeled  and  remodeled  and 
remodeled  If  you  went  into  the  rotunda  it  was  all  one  sort  of  gray  color 
and  then  if  you  turned  left  or  right  and  went  down  the  hallways  in  either 
side  toward  the  other  parts  of  the  building  other  parts  of  the  old 
building  it  had  been  divided  in  two  The  hallway  itself  was  tall  The 
rooms  next  to  it  what  used  to  be  sort  of  formal  rooms  was  the  Secretary 
of  State  s  Office  the  Treasurer  s  Office  had  a  big  vault  in  it  the 
Governor  s  Offices  the  Lieutenant  Governor  s  Offices  and  so  forth  in 
the  old  days  Those  had  been  divided  in  two  so  that  there  were  actually 
two  stories  except  for  Jesse  Unruh  I  think  it  was  Unruh  who  was 
I  m  not  sure  of  this  I  think  he  d  become  treasurer  and  he  was  located 
there  for  a  while 
76 

I  m  not  sure  but  at  any  rate  the  whole  place  was  all  divided  up  into  sort 
of  a  rabbit  hutch  sort  of  thing  It  had  these  old  dilapidated  elevators 

In  the  1950s  is  when  the  addition  to  the  old  building  had  been 
constructed  They  said  nothing  could  blow  that  building  up  They  said 
an  atom  bomb  could  land  on  the  top  of  it  and  it  would  still  stand  It  was 
really  built  to  last  But  it  s  a  square  I  think  it  s  been  covered  well  by 
trees  and  plants  and  stuff  so  except  for  at  the  very  back  end  at  the  east 
end  you  really  don  t  see  a  lot  of  it  There  are  a  lot  of  trees  around  it 
But  it  s  a  big  office  complex 
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In  the  fifties  is  when  all  the  members  got  their  individual  offices 
Before  that  they  had  to  meet  on  the  floor  when  they  wanted  to  see 
anybody  So  when  I  got  there  there  was  what  was  It  was  called  the 
new  building  which  was  this  office  building  that  was  attached  To 
attach  it  they  had  tom  down  what  was  called  the  apse  which  was  a 
circular  semicircular  part  of  the  back  part  of  the  building  and  then  they 
just  sort  of  pushed  on  or  constructed  this  building  next  to  it  and  there  are 
gaps  between  the  two  buildings  still  today  but  it  was  really  interesting  at 
the  time  Still  today  especially  on  the  Senate  side  there  is  a  little  door 
right  off  of  the  sergeant  at  arms  offices  and  if  you  open  that  door  you 
can  see  in  between  the  two  buildings  and  there  are  big  columns  that  are 
still  there  from  the  old  building  So  it  s  kind  of  a  very  weird  kind  of 
place  to  look  at  and  you  can  go  back  and  see  what  it  was  all  about  in  the 
fifties  what  the  building  looked  like  in  the  fifties  in  this  one  little  area 
And  I  think  there  s  a  similar  place  like  that  m  the  Assembly 

At  any  rate  when  I  got  there  I  mentioned  that  when  I  first  started 
to  get  professional  assignments  one  of  the  first  ones  was  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Office  of  Research  and  it  was  just  me  and  another  guy  to  start 
with  and  Hal  Winkler  was  the  director  Those  offices  were  located  in 
what  now  is  the  Rules  Committee  room  and  there  [are]  some  other 
conference  rooms  It  was  just  cut  in  half  There  was  another  set  of 
offices  above  where  we  were  and  that  was  just  the  way  that  that  part  of 
the  building  was  constructed 

When  I  became  consultant  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Rapid 
Transit  they  put  me  up  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Capitol  Building  and 
this  is  really  an  old  part  It  was  the  attic  part  and  we  had  what  looked 
like  great  cannon  portholes  that  looked  out  over  the  park  The  walls  of 
the  building  at  that  height  on  the  fourth  floor  were  at  least  a  yard  wide 
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So  this  building  the  old  building  was  really  built  substantially  and  it 
was  almost  all  built  out  of  brick  They  had  really  built  this  thing 
Well  anyway  it  had  taken  a  lot  of  wear  and  on  that  floor  also 
just  around  the  comer  over  the  Senate  chamber  which  was  lower  than  it 
is  now  but  over  the  Senate  chamber  there  was  a  suspended  roof  and 
they  d  put  in  more  offices  and  that  was  where  the  Legislative  analyst  s 
Office  was  Alan  Post  who  was  the  analyst  that  was  where  his  offices 
were  That  s  where  I  actually  was  interviewed  for  my  That  was  the 
first  interview  I  ever  had  in  the  Capitol  were  in  his  offices  above  the 
Senate  chambers 

But  it  had  been  there  a  long  time  and  you  had  to  be  very  careful 
where  you  walked  up  there  All  the  filing  cabinets  were  put  against  the 
walls  because  you  couldn  t  put  them  in  the  middle  because  they  thought 
it  would  fall  through  to  the  A  little  bit  like  the  old  stones  about  the 
White  House  when  Harry  [S  ]  Truman  discovered  it  had  fallen  apart 
and  that  s  sort  of  what  was  happening  with  the  Capitol 

Down  in  the  basement  if  you  went  down  m  the  basement  which 
stones  say  that  there  were  bars  down  in  there  at  one  time  but  it  was  a 
pretty  gritty  place  down  m  the  basement 
CASTANEDA  Bars  for 

LARSON  Dnnking  Alcohol  was  served  down  in  there  and  it  was  pretty  gntty  It 
was  fairly  dark  hallways  and  stuff  like  that  but  there  were  some  larger 
areas  staff  and  people  But  the  real  trick  to  it  was  there  was  a  secret 
passageway  that  ran  over  to  the  Library  and  Courts  Building  and  it  was 
sort  of  where  all  the  steam  pipes  were 

The  Courts  Building  was  built  in  the  twenties  It  s  either  building 
number  one  or  building  number  two  in  terms  of  the  state  office 
buildings  and  they  re  right  across  the  street  and  you  have  the  Supreme 
Court  Building  on  one  side  and  today  the  Treasurer  s  Office  is  located 
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in  the  building  across  the  street  from  it  These  are  big  Roman  buildings 
traditional  matching  buildings  to  the  State  Capitol  except  they  re  gray 
instead  of  white  But  if  you  knew  where  to  go  there  were  hallways 
underground  that  went  over  to  the  And  I  think  those  are  still  there 
though  there  s  no  way  since  the  building  was  reconstructed  that  I  ve 
ever  seen  to  get  there  but  I  was  told  that  they  still  exist  if  you  know 
where  to  go  and  so  forth  what  to  do 

So  that  was  sort  of  what  the  building  looked  like  It  looked  all  cut 
up  and  was  just  a  shadow  of  what  it  had  been  before  And  there  were  no 
stairwells  to  speak  of  They  were  all  modem  stairwells  or  elevators  and 
there  were  no  grand  stairways  stairwells  as  there  are  now  and  there 
were  just  simple  sort  of  The  narrow  stairways  at  the  end  like  the 
ones  m  the  new  building  were  there 

CASTANEDA  When  did  they  start  the  reconstruction9 

LARSON  Well  [it]  most  have  been  right  about  in  the  fairly  early  times  I  think  it 
had  to  be  70  or  69  or  something  of  that  sort  but  I  think  more  like  70  or 
maybe  even  a  little  after  that  It  really  takes  off  when  the  new  guys 
finally  come  to  power  which  is  pretty  quickly  after  I  got  there  Though  I 
spent  a  lot  of  time  on  it  it  actually  happened  in  pretty  quick  order  And 
it  was  interesting  because  they  had  talked  a  lot  about  what  they  wanted 
They  knew  they  had  to  do  something  about  the  Capitol  Building  too 
small  Everybody  was  just  coming  out  of  the  seams  The  Unruh  Let  s 
go  hire  staff  sort  of  mentality  had  taken  over  and  there  were  just  too 
many  people  in  the  building  The  sergeants  were  always  worried  about 
security  and,  oh  god  it  was  awful 

Then  they  had  big  fights  with  the  governor  over  who  owned  what 
The  legislature  claimed  that  it  owned  everything  above  the  first  floor  of 
the  Capitol  Building  It  still  does  claim  that  It  said  that  the  governor 
would  only  come  there  by  their  invitation  So  it  had  all  this  kind  of  old 
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almost  British  back  to  the  founders  sort  of,  at  the  invitation  of  the 
legislature,  the  king  knocks  on  the  door  It  was  the  same  kind  of  attitude, 
and  it  still  is  sort  of  in  existence  today  but  then  it  was  more  pronounced 
Well  anyway  they  knew  something  had  to  be  done  so  they 
decided  They  had  a  committee  several  committees  and  there  were 
lots  of  different  proposals  The  one  that  m  the  Senate  was  probably  the 
most  popular  in  the  beginning  was  to  build  down  at  the  end  of  Capitol 
Park  two  large  office  buildings  This  was  on  the  New  York  model 
which  had  just  completed  building  a  Capitol  actually  m  Albany  when 
[Nelson]  Rockefeller  was  governor  He  was  a  builder  anyway  so  he  was 
building  everything  everywhere  so  he  rebuilt  the  Capitol  and  as  part  of 
it  he  built  these  two  large  buildings  that  became  the  Capitol 

That  s  sort  of  what  was  sort  of  the  leading  idea  at  the  time  but  Jim 
Mills  didn  t  like  it  at  all  and  so  another  question  was  well  what  about 
we  rebuild  the  Capitol  Building  and  we  11  just  make  it  as  a  museum 
People  can  come  look  at  it  and  then  we  11  put  the  Capitol  somewhere 
else  where  the  people  actually  meet 

This  was  sort  of  m  the  period  when  I  think  Reagan  had  already 
moved  out  of  the  Governor  s  Mansion  at  the  time  when  I  got  there  but 
he  was  still  governor  and  so  there  was  a  lot  of  talk  about  what  to  do 
about  the  Governor  s  Mansion  They  may  have  actually  been  beginning 
to  build  the  new  version  of  the  Governor  s  Mansion  out  on  the  bluffs 
but  needless  to  say  the  legislature  didn  t  like  that  They  wanted  him 
downtown 

Whose  idea  was  it  originally  to  build  a  mansion  way  out  there? 

Mrs  Reagan  Nancy  Reagan 
She  wanted  to  do  that 

She  wanted  to  do  that  The  legislature  didn  t  want  to  do  it  They  wanted 
him  downtown  like  other  governors  Most  governors  I  mean  I  don  t 
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know  of  any  state  where  the  governor  is  too  far  away  from  the  Capitol 
So  they  wanted  him  downtown  and  they  didn  t  know  where  and  they 
didn  t  know  how  to  do  it  but  they  dtdn  t  like  what  was  going  on 

But  there  was  a  commission  or  a  committee  that  had  been  put 
together  and  Reagan  got  his  money  for  the  building  from  other  people 
In  fact  it  was  not  a  government  project  so  he  was  just  building  it 

Then  it  was  going  to  be  kind  of  a  gift  to  the  state  which  it  became 
but  it  s  not  quite  a  gift  because  as  we  ve  found  out  before  in  some  of 
the  pnor  conversations  there  was  a  trust  of  his  kitchen  cabinet  m 
California  that  held  on  to  it  even  after  he  left  even  though  somehow  the 
money  that  when  they  sold  When  the  state  had  the  right  to  sell  the 
property  and  did  the  money  went  to  the  state  in  a  special  account  so  the 
statutes  regulated  that  So  I  m  not  sure  But  it  had  to  be  used  on  a  new 
building  the  money  did  and  we  couldn  t  use  it  to  buy  the  property 
which  even  up  to  last  year  Governor  Davis  in  his  second  term  wanted 
to  build  a  new  Governor  s  Mansion  had  plans  for  where  he  wanted  to 
put  it  So  once  again  foiled 

But  anyway  the  old  Capitol  Building  So  there  was  Let  s 
make  it  a  museum  Let  s  build  a  new  Capitol  a  totally  different  Capitol 
down  at  the  end  of  the  park  Randy  Collier  was  particularly  in  favor  of 
that  That  was  called  Randy  s  Last  Erection,  was  the  insider  s  view  of 
that 

Then  when  Jim  Mills  became  Pro  Tern  he  introduced  the  idea  of 
continuing  to  make  it  seriously  looking  at  the  option  of  making  it 
continuing  to  make  it  the  Capitol  of  the  government  But  they  had  a  lot 
of  trouble  I  mean  it  was  very  expensive  It  was  going  to  cost  70  or  80 
million  dollars  to  do  Jim  s  plan  and  it  only  cost  12  or  30  million  dollars 
something  like  that  to  do  the  new  buildings  down  at  the  end  of  the  mall, 
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or  down  at  the  end  of  Capitol  Park  and  building  a  museum  was  not  very 
expensive 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  Alquist  entered  the  picture  and  played  the 
decisive  role  I  think  certainly  played  a  role  If  it  wasn  t  decisive  it  was 
pretty  important  That  was  his  seismic  safety  stuff  By  that  time  the 
Seismic  Safety  Commission  or  the  Joint  I  don  t  know  if  it  had 
reached  the  commission  stage  yet  but  at  least  it  was  a  joint  committee 
He  was  going  around  examining  things  and  I  remember  the  It  was 
not  They  hadn  t  created  the  commission  and  in  fact  we  hadn  t  even 
had  the  earthquake  It  was  prior  to  that  and  we  were  looking  for  ways  in 
which  to  dramatize  the  problem 

Karl  [V  ]  Steinbrugge  and  I  sat  down  one  day  and  I  had  in  my 
wanderings  around  the  Capitol  Building  you  know  I  d  been  down  in  the 
basement  went  up  in  the  top  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  and  I  had  noticed 
which  is  quite  typical  of  old  brick  buildings,  that  the  mortar  between 
some  of  the  bricks  was  soft  and  dusty  and  coming  out  So  I  mentioned 
that  to  Karl  Steinbrugge  and  Karl  said  That  s  typical  Then  we  sort 
of  got  the  idea  at  the  same  time  Well  why  don  t  we  bring  all  the  press 
in  and  show  them  how  bad  the  Capitol  is  We  thought  that  sounded  like 
a  really  good  idea  to  advertise  our  problem  which  was  you  know  we 
wanted  this  Seismic  Safety  Commission  to  be  created 

So  we  set  it  up  and  Alquist  sort  of  showed  them  around  and  Karl 
came  and  he  brought  a  lot  of  engineering  experts  and  other  important 
people  from  the  university  They  took  their  keys  out  and  brushed  them 
along  the  side  of  the  brick  and  the  dust  all  came  out  You  know  it  was 
great  camerawork  and  it  shocked  everybody  Suddenly  all  the 
newspapers  particularly  m  the  Bay  Area  were  really  interested  and  they 
wanted  to  know  what  was  going  to  happen 
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The  crux  of  it  was  that  to  do  anything  with  the  old  Capitol 
Building  you  really  had  to  tear  it  down  and  rebuild  it  So  that  really 
added  a  lot  of  weight  to  I  mean  we  re  not  going  to  tear  it  down 

That  was  a  pretty  easy  decision  and  the  next  step  was  well  how  do  we 
rebuild  this  place7  What  do  we  have  to  do7  Well  we  might  as  well 
keep  it  as  the  Capitol  instead  of  building  all  this  other  stuff  too  because 
we  ve  got  to  build  it  so  that  it  s  seismically  safe 

So  the  argument  earned  the  day  and  they  went  ahead  and  they 
tore  it  down  I  remember  one  time  much  later  dunng  the  reconstruction 
process  we  trooped  up  to  the  top  of  the  Above  the  front  part  of  the 
Capitol  where  the  mam  columns  are  that  look  out  over  the  mall  and  we 
were  on  top  of  that  and  they  had  by  that  time  taken  down  all  that  frou 
frou  stuff  you  know  and  the  columns  were  sort  of  there  with  very 
outlined  roof  You  could  stand  nght  in  front  of  that  roof  looking  down 
You  actually  could  look  down  about  five  floors  and  there  was  nothing 
on  the  inside  of  the  building  They  had  tom  it  all  out  and  they  were 
beginning  to  rebuild  the  brick  sides  of  the  building  putting  big  columns 
in  and  so  forth 

You  could  see  where  the  fireplaces  used  to  be  and  I  think  the  only 
place  you  see  fireplaces  now  in  the  Capitol  Building  are  in  the  Pro  Tern  s 
Office  and  the  Speaker  s  Office  and  I  don’t  know  if  they  work  or  not 
but  there  were  a  lot  of  fireplaces  because  the  building  clearly  was  heated 
by  firewood  or  with  coal  probably  in  those  days  But  you  could  see  all 
the  way  down  to  the  bottom  It  was  quite  an  impressive  sight 

After  that  they  put  it  all  back  together  again  and  rededicated  it  I 
think  it  took  five  or  six  years  to  rebuild  the  thing  and  we  have  what  we 
have  today  which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  spectacular  Capitols  in  the 
United  States  built  to  1910 
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They  had  a  hard  time  figuring  out  the  stairwells  because  they  knew 
they  were  there  but  they  couldn  t  find  really  accurate  pictures  of  the 
stairwells  But  they  finally  did  They  found  a  part  of  a  stairwell  in  a 
church  in  Sacramento  and  it  was  enough  so  that  they  could  make 
comparisons  and  figure  out  what  it  looked  like 
And  the  time  period 

Yeah  And  so  they  did  Then  they  brought  in  all  sorts  of  folks  It  was  a 
huge  construction  project  I  mean  it  involved  all  sorts  of  craftsmen 
because  they  decided  to  rebuild  it  right  and  do  all  the  stuff  that  had  been 
done  m  the  place  back  in  1910  I  mean  it  was  actually  before  that  but  it 
was  set  to  1910  That  was  considered  to  be  the  purest  time  of  the 
building  s  history 

So  it  s  a  splendid  building  a  spectacular  building  and  it  cost  I 
think  around  70  or  80  million  dollars  It  came  out  of  the  General  Fund 
It  wasn  t  bonds  And  I  ve  never  heard  of  a  single  letter  of  complaint 
and  that  s  the  last  great  public  works  project  I  think  I  can  remember 
where  it  hasn  t  been  really  controversial  And  this  one  was  controversial 
to  begin  with  Once  they  started  down  the  trail  that  was  the  end  of  it 
You  know  everybody  kind  of  signed  up  and  it  went  forward 
It  s  a  beautiful  building  Was  there  a  lot  of  impatience  about  getting  back 
in9 

Well  I  think  so  People  wanted  to  get  back  in  but  you  know  I 
remember  the  sessions  in  the  outbuildings  I  mean  the  floor  was  all 
moved  and  there  were  places  where  the  public  could  be  and  so  forth 
and  it  was  rowdy  and  loud  You  d  all  come  out  into  that  little  narrow 
Not  narrow  now  but  it  felt  narrow  at  the  time  which  is  those  stairs  that 
go  down  from  where  the  Governor  s  Office  is  at  the  back  of  the  Capitol 
in  the  new  building  on  the  east  side  and  then  there  s  this  sort  of  hallway 
and  then  there  are  these  stairs  that  go  down  to  the  park  And  then  the 
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buildings  were  on  both  sides  of  that  stairway  and  they  were  sort  of 
covered  m  between  I  think  the  buildings  eventually  We  were  all 
glad  to  see  them  go  and  they  were  towed  away  and  became  a  law  library 
for  somebody  I  m  not  sure  who,  somebody  in  San  Francisco 
Do  you  think  having  people  in  this  different  configuration  caused  them 
to  work  differently9  Did  it  change  any  of  the  working  environment9 
I  don  t  think  so  I  don  t  remember  that  I  do  remember  that  during  that 
period  was  the  first  time  anybody  got  drummed  out  of  the  Assembly 
somebody  who  had  been  sworn  in  and  ended  up  not  being  certified 
didn  t  have  the  votes  Of  course  it  s  up  to  the  House  to  determine 
Do  you  remember  who  that  was9 

No  I  don  t  It  s  up  to  the  House  to  determine  its  membership  and  he 
didn  t  want  to  go  and  he  wanted  the  House  to  approve  him  even  though 
he  really  hadn  t  won  the  election  I  think  it  was  a  Democrat  who  got 
kicked  out  I  remember  it  because  you  have  to  vote  him  out  is  what 
happens  I  remember  I  went  there  to  see  it  and  they  were  voting  on  the 
issue  and  they  voted  him  out  you  know  and  he  had  to  get  up  and  walk 
out  the  door  basically  It  was  really  quite  interesting  to  watch 
I  think  there  s  a  nice  little  book  on  rebuilding  the  Capitol 
Could  be 

I  ve  seen  it  somewhere  OK  It  s  interesting  how  Alquist  sort  of  gets 
involved  in  the  seismic  thing 

Yeah  Well  you  know  he  s  really  getting  involved  in  supporting  his 
fnend  at  the  time  Jim  Mills  who  wants  to  rebuild  this  thing  and  make  it 
pure  A1  thought  that  was  a  good  idea  and  he  wanted  to  do  that  too  It 
just  happened  along  that  he  had  this  idea  that  he  was  working  on  this 
other  project  and  it  helped 
It  became  very  complementary 
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LARSON  I  m  not  sure  I  think  complementary  is  a  good  way  to  put  it  I  don  t 

know  if  it  was  the  deciding  thing  but  it  was  certainly  an  important  part 
of  what  they  decided  to  do 

CASTANEDA  And  then  we  wanted  to  I  think,  pick  up  with  B  T  Collins  and  the  CCC 
[California  Conservation  Corps] 

LARSON  See  this  is  when  I  m  now  This  is  a  few  years  later  No  it  s  actually 
around  the  same  time  and  I  m  sort  of  working  for  Huey  Johnson  who  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Resources  Agency  and  that  s  really  the  first 
opportunity  I  get  to  know  B  T  B  T  was  a  confidante  of  Governor 
Brown  He  was  an  amazing  man  When  I  knew  him  he  was  head  of  the 
CCC  but  he  had  a  deputy  who  apparently  was  somebody  who  d  always 
been  close  to  him 

CASTANEDA  What  did  B  T  stand  for*? 

LARSON  It  did  stand  for  something 

CASTANEDA  I  can  look  it  up  [Bnen  T  ] 

LARSON  It  did  stand  for  something  but  no  one  ever  used  those  names  His 

sidekick  was  Colonel  Dugan  and  I  don  t  know  where  he  picked  up  the 
colonel  The  Colonel  was  really  a  good  guy  and  really  smart  I  m  not 
sure  if  B  T  might  not  have  met  him  m  Vietnam  something  like  that  but 
they  were  pals  and  they  always  were  around  each  other 

B  T  was  this  remarkable  character  in  that  he  was  a  paraplegic 
He  d  lost  a  leg  and  an  arm  He  was  an  Irishman  and  a  really  heavy 
drinker  and  that  s  sort  of  what  you  remember  about  him  But  he  was 
also  a  masterful  politician  and  a  big  part  of  him  was  his  humor 

The  governor  when  he  came  into  office  created  the  CCC  The 
idea  behind  the  CCC  was  sort  of  he  wanted  something  you  know  that 
sort  of  had  charactenstics  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  wanted  to  add  in 
characteristics  of  the  federal  CCC  during  the  depression  So  he  wanted 
to  provide  jobs  for  young  people  but  he  thought  about  young  people  I 
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think  in  terms  of  the  depression  that  these  were  people  who  really 
wanted  to  work  and  couldn  t  But  he  wanted  them  young  like  he  wanted 
them  seventeen  or  eighteen  you  know  in  that  age  category  So  he  was 
really  interested  in  getting  young  men  and  women  off  the  streets 
basically  and  then  he  wanted  to  put  them  to  public  works  projects  of 
some  sort  or  another 

Right  away  he  appointed  somebody  else  to  be  the  first  director 
and  I  forget  I  would  remember  it  if  I  heard  it  but  I  forget  who  it 
was  This  had  been  created  really  because  the  governor  wanted  it  and 
it  had  not  been  as  most  thmgs  Jerry  Brown  wise  were  had  not  been 
thoroughly  thought  through  Then  it  was  just  there  so  this  guy  tried  to 
deal  with  it 

What  he  found  was  that  most  of  the  kids  that  were  really  eligible 
were  kids  from  gangs  and  were  out  of  the  court  system  you  know  or 
really  marginal  type  kids  What  that  really  took  was  a  kind  of  I 
mean  you  really  had  to  think  through  how  you  wanted  to  deal  with  that 
and  what  you  wanted  to  do  This  was  not  a  prison  This  was  not  a  part 
of  the  judiciary  system  You  re  supposed  to  want  to  come  here  and 
work  and  you  re  taking  from  the  very  poor  groups  of  young  people  m 
the  state  So  it  was  really  hard  to  get  it  going  and  it  was  expensive  and 
it  didn  t  work  out 

B  T  meantime  was  in  the  Governor  s  Office  I  think  he  was 
chief  of  staff  by  this  point  became  Governor  Brown  s  chief  of  staff  I  m 
not  positive  but  I  think  that  s  what  he  was  He  always  struck  me  as  a 
hanger  on  but  he  was  much  more  than  that  But  I  mean  I  didn  t  pay 
much  attention  to  him  when  he  was  there  when  he  was  doing  that  part  of 
his  job  what  happened  what  he  was  doing  before  he  became  head  of  the 

ccc 
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Then  I  think  the  governor  fired  the  guy  who  was  the  director  and 
then  he  chose  B  T  to  go  run  it  and  I  m  sure  B  T  volunteered  and  said 
he  could  do  it  So  he  went  off  and  he  sort  of  reconfigured  it  into  a  very 
strong  military  kind  of  framework  to  it  Then  Colonel  Dugan  he  brought 
along  to  be  his  deputy  to  actually  run  things  because  that  was  not  B 
T  s  strong  suit  was  not  managing  actually  He  was  a  great  speaker  and 
a  great  lover  of  people  and  a  great  schmoozer  Everybody  who  I  ever 
talked  with  or  knew  him  said  that  he  was  Everybody  loved  to  be 
around  him  and  with  him 

So  from  that  day  forward  he  never  had  any  trouble  with  money  for 
this  organization  In  fact  he  started  showing  successes  and  he  knew 
exactly  how  to  display  successes  and  sort  of  hide  defeats  And  it  went 
along  he  was  very  successful  at  what  he  was  doing  and  then  it  became 
I  think  one  of  the  high  points  of  the  Brown  administration 

Like  I  say  B  T  was  a  big  drinker  so  you  could  always  catch  him 
you  know  at  some  bar  There  was  David  s  which  was  across  the  street 
which  was  always  the  closest  drink  to  the  Capitol  That  was  right  where 
the  Hyatt  is  right  now  There  was  an  apartment  building  old  sort  of 
deco  kind  of  small  apartment  building  went  up  several  floors  and  the 
bottom  of  it  was  David  s  Alquist  m  fact  had  an  apartment  there  for 
most  of  his  career  He  and  his  wife  were  in  that  building  and  there  were 
other  people  too 

CASTANEDA  Then  when  the  Hyatt  was  built  was  that 

LARSON  They  tore  it  down  But  David  s  was  the  place  where  you  went  if  you 

wanted  a  drink  and  when  there  were  late  night  sessions  and  stuff  like  it 
it  was  the  closest  place  to  the  And  he  spent  a  lot  of  time  in  David  s 
You  kind  of  knew  him  by  bars  There  was  another  bar  Frank  Fats  of 
course  was  a  hangout  and  the  governor  liked  to  go  there  Then  there 
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another  one  I  can  t  quite  remember  the  name  It  was  called  the  Tn 
something  or  the  Three  or  something  like  that 
Was  it  the  Frank  Fat  s  in  Old  Town? 

No  Frank  Fat  s  the  original  Frank  Fat  s  is  on  L  [Street] 

So  it  s  really  close  to  it 

Yeah  within  walking  distance  It  s  still  there  It  s  a  great  restaurant  It 
still  is  a  great  restaurant  always  has  been 

So  B  T  was  known  for  his  drinking  He  had  an  amazing  memory 
too  I  don  t  know  if  I  ve  mentioned  this  before  but  later  Well  what 
happened  in  his  career  what  he  did  was  eventually  when  the  Brown 
administration  came  to  an  end  he  decided  He  was  a  Republican  and 
he  was  in  this  Democratic  administration  so  he  could  survive  basically 
Deukmejian  liked  him  and  was  certainly  willing  to  keep  him  on  but  he 
didn  t  think  that  was  quite  right 

Very  quickly  he  decided  he  was  really  bored  with  everything  else 
in  life  and  so  he  decided  to  run  for  office  and  he  ran  for  the  Assembly 
He  ran  as  a  Republican  It  was  I  think  a  Democratic  seat  but  he  got 
elected  and  everybody  thought  that  was  great  He  must  have  been  just  a 
kick  in  the  caucuses 

I  saw  him  several  times  in  these  morning  meetings  that  Huey  had 
and  he  would  come  in  He  was  very  loyal  I  mean  he  always  showed  up 
at  these  meetings  He  would  sort  of  take  on  a  lot  of  the  legislative 
responsibilities  I  was  part  of  that  team  too  Like  I  mentioned  before 
there  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Jan  Denton  who  was  Huey  s 
legislative  representative  But  this  was  a  team  effort  and  B  T  knew 
this  and  we  all  did  so  we  just  did  what  we  could 

B  T  had  a  certain  area  that  he  would  deal  with  and  he  was  just 
terribly  effective  and  then  he  was  really  fun  in  the  meetings  You  know 
he  would  always  have  a  sense  of  humor  about  it  But  the  secretary  really 
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had  a  great  sense  of  humor  too  so  it  was  really  a  good  environment  and 
the  morale  was  really  very  high  even  though  those  were  pretty  hard 
times 

CASTANEDA  What  kind  of  projects  did  the  CCC  do  at  that  time9 
LARSON  They  ended  up  doing  as  much  m  the  way  of  public  works  as  they  could 
you  know  fixing  water  canals  They  tried  to  get  them  to  do  those  kinds 
of  projects  and  doing  roadways  park  trails  a  lot  of  regional  stuff 

I  remember  once  I  went  down  to  see  Senator  Vuich  who  was  a 
good  friend  of  mine  Rose  Ann  Vuich  the  first  woman  in  the  Senate 
Rose  Ann  for  some  reason  she  liked  me  so  we  got  along  great  Rose 
Ann  took  me  off  to  see  When  I  got  down  there  This  was  in 
Danuba  and  when  I  got  to  Danuba  I  was  on  sort  of  a  tour  going  around 
seeing  parks  and  stuff  and  she  was  so  glad  to  see  me  and  she  gave  me  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  then  we  went  to  breakfast  Then  she  said  I  ve  got  to 
show  you  this  park 

So  we  went  off  to  this  baseball  park  When  we  got  there  the 
mayor  of  Danuba  and  a  couple  of  city  council  people  were  there  because 
she  d  asked  them  to  be  They  were  all  introduced  to  me  and  I  felt  kind 
of  like  this  was  really  overstating  everything  but  that  s  sort  of  what  she 
was  like 

Rose  Ann  took  me  over  to  the  edge  of  the  baseball  field  which  had 
just  been  completed  and  there  was  a  big  rock  She  said  This  rock  is 
really  important  to  me  She  said  B  T  Collins  She  had  said  she 
wanted  to  sort  of  have  something  that  was  unique  to  sort  of  stake  the 
place  and  that  he  had  had  the  CCC  bring  this  rock  down  to  her  baseball 
park  There  was  an  old  plaque  on  it  that  said  it  came  from  him  As  you 
go  around  the  state  you  re  going  to  see  just  all  sorts  of  little  odds  and 
ends  and  bits  and  pieces  like  that  He  was  always  doing  projects  such  as 
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that  We  should  remember  to  talk  a  little  about  Rose  Ann  too  as  we  go 
through  this  officially 

CASTANEDA  You  were  only  there  for  about  a  year  then  is  that  right9 
LARSON  At  Huey  s9  Yeah  We  worked  on  some  good  stuff  We  worked  on 

some  renewable  programs  which  was  pretty  good  for  the  times  He  was 
into  energy  and  he  was  into  conservation  and  he  was  into  trying  to 
encourage  businesses  to  be  sensitive  toward  resources  He  thought  that 
they  could  make  money  and  still  save  resources  so  he  was  really  out 
there  aggressively  trying  I  think  he  generally  got  stuff  passed 

It  was  I  think  during  this  time  too  that  the  Energy  Commission 
This  might  have  been  a  little  earlier  but  I  remember  we  were  trying 
There  was  legislation  on  solar  This  must  have  been  when  I  was  still 
working  for  the  Energy  Commission  in  fact  the  first  year  after  the 
Energy  Commission  bill  passed  Remember  I  said  that  there  was  a  lot  of 
legislation  afterwards  Everybody  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  and  they  d 
just  been  through  the  gas  crisis  so  they  were  trying  to  do  stuff  There 
was  a  lot  of  little  pieces  that  needed  to  be  done  in  terms  of  making  the 
Energy  Commission  into  a  whole  organization  and  one  part  was  solar 
A  lot  of  solar  stuff  had  been  left  out 

I  remember  we  were  trying  to  decide  A  bill  was  going  to  be 
heard  and  they  wanted  to  know  what  level  of  solar  project  would  be 
considered  by  the  Energy  Commission  and  we  were  trying  to  decide 
what  that  would  be  And  it  sort  of  grew  from  there 
CASTANEDA  What  level  meaning 

LARSON  How  big  Then  we  were  trying  to  decide  well  OK  we  don  t  have  in  the 
Energy  Commission  We  say  all  power  plants  are  sited  by  the  Energy 
Commission  but  actually  we  had  figured  out  that  that  doesn  t  make 
much  sense  We  have  to  come  up  with  something  that  is  reasonable  We 
don  t  want  to  site  all  power  plants  So  what  we  have  to  do  is  find  a 
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number  of  megawatts  that  makes  sense  big  enough  for  the  state  to  deal 
with  and  anything  below  that  would  be  something  that  the  locals  could 
deal  with 

So  we  were  in  a  room  and  it  was  mostly  staff  There  weren  t  any 
members  there  And  the  staff  was  perplexed  What  number  should  it 
be9  We  were  talking  about  you  know  how  do  you  make  this  number 
What  should  we  do7  Finally  we  just  said  well  there  Wecouldnt 
figure  out  how  to  do  it  There  was  no  good  rational  explanation  of 
where  it  makes  sense  to  draw  this  line  Finally  we  just  said  well  lets 
just  pick  a  number  and  see  what  happens  We  can  change  it  later  So  the 
staff  agreed  on  50  megawatts  as  being  the  defining  moment  and  that  was 
what  became  law  and  that  is  still  the  rule  today  That  is  a  rule  for  the 
United  States  That  defines  the  difference  between  state  regulation  and 
local  regulation  and  it  had  no  relationship  to  reason  except  that  sounded 
like  a  good  number  Maybe  it  was  It  did  work  out  We  were  all 
guessing  We  certainly  had  no  facts  to  justify  it 

In  an  even  more  bizarre  case  many  years  later  when  I  was 
executive  director  of  the  Energy  Commission 
CASTANEDA  So  that  really  came  out  of  discussions  about  solar  then  is  that  correct9 
LARSON  Yeah  It  started  as  solar,  and  solar  actually  We  were  talking  about 
solar  stuff  and  then  we  decided  we  d  better  fix  this  bigger  problem  The 
solar  stuff  I  don  t  remember  actually  what  we  did  decide  to  do  about 
solar  but  the  big  problem  was  this  50  megawatts  line 

Then  this  is  sort  of  out  of  step  but  it  s  on  the  same  sort  of  subject 
area  Years  later  I  remember  when  I  was  executive  director  the 
problem  here  was  that  there  is  no  Fifty  megawatts  is  pretty  small 
actually  in  the  business  of  electricity  generation  The  normal  size  of  a 
facility  is  500  There  s  100  500  250  [and]  1  000  megawatts  is  not 
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impossible  and  2  000  is  not  impossible  but  500  is  really  about  where 
you  build  big  stuff  but  no  one  had  ever  drawn  this  line 

During  the  crisis  the  governor  wanted  to  make  a  statement  It  was 
a  weekend  It  was  Saturday,  and  he  wanted  to  say  something  like  that  in 
his  time  as  governor  He  wanted  to  something  like  in  the  last  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  no  major  power  plants  had  been  built  in  California  and 
that  he  s  going  to  go  build  all  these  power  plants  Well  there  had  been 
stuff  built  in  California  so  the  question  was  how  do  you  define  major** 

I  got  a  call  I  was  in  Costco  in  San  Francisco  and  I  got  a  call  from 
John  Stevens  who  was  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  who  was  the  guy  who 
was  sort  of  the  acting  secretary  of  energy  during  this  period  and  is  an 
old  friend  John  told  me  the  problem  and  he  says  What  are  we  going 
to  do?  I  mean  what  s  the  number9  We  need  to  know  what  this  is 

I  said  Well  1 11  tell  you  in  a  little  bit  So  I  called  my  deputy 
who  was  a  technical  guy  His  name  was  Bob  Therkelsen  I  said  Bob 
here  s  the  problem  Now  how  can  we  get  this  so  that  the  governor  has 
something  to  say  that  s  significant?  What  is  the  answer  to  this 
question? 

He  thought  about  it  and  thought  about  it  and  he  said  Well  I  don  t 
think  there  s  been  any  plant  built  in  California  over  300  megawatts  in  the 
last  twelve  or  fifteen  years 

I  said  Well  why  don  t  we  define  major  and  minor  Why  we 
don  t  draw  the  line  taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  50  megawatt  issue  knowing 
full  well  that  government  often  operates  this  way  Why  don  t  we  draw 
the  line  at  300 

He  said  Well  that  wouldn  t  be  right 

I  said  It  s  as  right  as  anything  else  So  we  11  just  keep  this  as  our 
little  secret  So  I  responded  that  300  was  the  magic  number  and  no 
plants  had  been  built 
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The  governor  used  that  number  and  it  became  the  line  between  a 
major  power  plant  nationally  again  In  every  part  of  the  United  States 
it  s  the  rule  now  Three  hundred  megawatts  is  the  difference  between  a 
major  power  plant  and  a  minor  power  plant  So  you  know  history 
really  takes  place  in  kind  of  bizarre  ways  not  always  reasonable  and 
rational  and  sometimes  pretty  quick  Sometimes  there  s  rather  minor 
purposes  and  sometimes  you  know  it  just  happens  So  anyway  that  s 
that  story 

[End  Tape  10  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  10  Side  B] 

CASTANEDA  OK 

LARSON  OK  This  is  sort  of  jarring  but  we  were  just  talking  about  the  way  m 
which  sometimes  major  technical  issues  are  resolved  like  the  300 
megawatt  versus  major  and  minor  power  plants 

But  I  want  to  go  back  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  B  T  in  that  he  died 
very  suddenly  and  he  lived  for  a  bit  I  mean  he  had  a  massive  heart 
attack  He  had  had  other  heart  attacks  and  he  was  on  the  edge  and 
everybody  knew  it  He  knew  it  too  but  he  just  sort  of  refused  to  lead 
his  life  m  a  way  that  was  within  normal  realms  He  just  lived  a  very  full 
life  Psychologically  I  think  he  must  have  been  a  really  interesting  man 
I  remember  he  had  this  amazing  capacity  for  knowing  people  but 
he  worked  at  it  very  hard  I  remember  here  I  was  a  staff  guy  and  I  had 
only  really  known  him  sort  of  incidentally  and  he  would  call  me  on  my 
birthday  every  birthday  and  he  d  ask  me  how  I  was  He  kept  a  record 
He  must  have  jotted  it  down  somewhere  but  he  had  this  big  book  of 
stuff  that  was  people  s  lives  you  know  basically  and  he  would  call  up 
and  say  How  are  you9  I  understand  today  s  your  birthday  Happy 
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birthday  I  just  wanted  to  call  and  tell  you  that  That  would  be  it  and 
he  d  go  phone  somebody  else  and  tell  them  Very  impressive  stuff 

So  all  that  being  said  you  know  the  guy  was  He  had  a  heart 
attack  while  making  a  speech  so  it  was  kind  of  in  a  public  place  He 
collapsed  and  had  not  died  I  guess  They  took  him  to  the  hospital  but 
the  television  people  were  very  close  to  him  and  they  followed  that  So 
all  day  long  the  stations  stopped  broadcasting  and  they  just  followed 
what  was  going  on  with  him  I  ve  never  of  anything  like  that  for  a  lowly 
Assemblyman 

He  died  and  the  place  was  really  upset  and  they  decided  on  sort  of 
a  state  funeral  for  him  which  has  got  to  be  the  only  time  I  know  of 
where  that  s  happened  Certainly  in  my  career  no  one  else  has  lain  m 
rest  in  the  Capitol  Building,  in  the  rotunda 

The  treasurer  Tom  Hayes  was  really  close  to  him  and  he  had  been 
a  deputy  to  him  for  a  while  before  he  became  an  Assemblyman  Tom 
was  really  taken  with  this  and  he  just  decided  that  You  know  he 
took  it  over  He  took  over  basically  and  said  We  are  going  to  have  a 
sort  of  state  funeral  for  him 

His  great  project  of  course  at  the  end  while  he  was  an 
Assemblyman  and  before  that  but  after  he  left  Brown  was  to  build  the 
Vietnam  Memorial  in  the  back  of  the  Capitol  and  this  was  really  a  big 
deal  Under  the  rules  of  what  goes  into  the  park  you  can  t  do  that  with 
public  money  so  everything  back  there  all  the  monuments  are 
donations  The  donation  for  the  Vietnam  Memorial  which  he  wanted  to 
build  like  the  federal  Vietnam  Memorial  sort  of  on  that  idea  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  all  the  names  of  Californians  who  died  in  Vietnam  are 
there  and  this  is  still  really  on  the  cusp  of  a  lot  of  people  s  feelings  about 
the  war  so  it  is  a  very  emotional  thing 
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The  ceremony  he  rests  in  the  Capitol  and  then  he  s  taken  out  the 
east  side  of  the  Capitol  and  down  the  mall  to  where  the  monument  is 
and  that  s  actually  where  the  funeral  service  takes  place  But  it  s  just  an 
amazing  thing  I  mean  I  just  don  t  remember  anything  quite  like  that 
and  the  people  were  very  Just  huge  crowds  This  guy  was  very 
popular  a  very  interesting  man 

OK  That  s  that  Where  are  we  here9  We  re  done  with  Huey 
You  moved  from  Conservation 

So  the  next  place  where  I  went  after  Huey  was  I  became  the  head  of  the 
Park  and  Recreation  Society  for  two  years  The  Park  and  Recreation 
Society  was  sort  of  my  venture  into  private  sort  of  semi  private 
operations  I  was  the  administrator  and  head  of  this  professional 
organization  that  worked  on  the  qualifications  or  approved  the 
qualifications  for  park  employees  you  know  rangers  and  regional  and 
city  and  county  parks 

How  did  you  move  there9  How  did  you  end  up  there9 
Well  I  was  interested  in  parks  always  had  been  and 
I  can  almost  see  a  connection  between  agencies 
Yeah  and  I  was  really  interested  in  the  park  side  of  that  I  m  trying  to 
remember  the  name  There  was  a  [William  Penn  Bill  ]  Mott,  Jr  who 
was  the  park  director  Now  [Bill]  Mott  was  a  really  interesting  man  He 
was  a  Republican  and  when  I  got  there  Now  we  re  in  the 
Democratic  period  but  [Bill]  is  still  there  as  This  guy  was  in  his 
seventies  maybe  He  must  have  been  in  his  seventies  by  then  and  he 
was  really  energetic  He  probably  was  the  best  parks  director  that  ever 
occurred  at  least  certainly  in  the  last  fifty  years 

[Bill]  was  not  a  professional  His  brother  Let  s  see  if  I  m  right 
about  this  With  his  brother  he  owned  Sunset  magazine  and  I  think  it 
was  during  this  period  that  they  sold  it  Sunset  magazine  of  course  I 
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think  their  family  went  back  and  had  a  lot  of  money  and  it  may  have 
been  through  the  founding  of  General  Motors  something  like  that  I  m 
not  sure  but  at  any  rate  they  ended  up  with  Sunset 

Sunset  magazine  was  actually  a  publication  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
until  somebody  bought  it  and  then  it  became  an  independent  magazine 
But  its  flavor  when  it  was  owned  by  the  Southern  Pacific  was  to  sort  of 
advance  travel  and  advance  California  and  that  sort  of  thing  And  they 
sort  of  continued  with  that  and  then  broadened  it  out  into  how  to  build 
stuff  and  gardening  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff 

I  think  there  s  so  many  magazines  on  the  scene  now  that  it 
probably  gets  lost  in  the  wash  but  at  the  time  back  m  the  sixties 
seventies  it  was  an  important  magazine  and  I  believe  they  had  just  sold 
it  and  this  guy  had  become  park  director  He  was  just  charged  up  and 
he  was  out  to  do  everything 

During  that  period  And  so  I  started  working  with  him  and  I 
really  truly  enjoyed  this  man  I  may  be  wrong  again  he  may  have 
actually  been  Deukmejian  s  first  I  m  not  sure  how  this  worked  but  I 
know  because  I  remember  him  I  remember  seeing  him  and  dealing  with 
him  and  then  I  remember  that  a  little  later  when  the  Proposition  1  the 
first  park  bond  issue  comes  up  and  I  m  a  co  chairman  of  it  he  s  the  guy 
who  is  sort  of  running  the  campaign  He  s  a  part  of  the  committee  and 
stuff  like  that 

He  s  very  close  to  Ansel  Adams  who  was  actually  the  guy  who 
signed  up  for  the  thing  And  [Bill]  comes  back  He  really  interested  me 
in  parks  and  I  was  really  interested  in  them  Then  he  comes  back  later 
He  leaves  office  and  comes  back  later  and  becomes  the  federal  parks 
director  He  was  the  federal  parks  director  for  a  long  time 

He  sort  of  fell  on  the  sword  of  you  know  letting  the  parks  bum 
He  believed  that  And  he  s  quite  right  We  re  seeing  a  lot  of  trouble 
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right  now  because  of  it  but  all  of  this  fuel  builds  up  in  the  parks  there  s 
no  way  to  clean  it  out  and  really  the  original  way  in  which  this  was  all 
dealt  with  was  through  big  fires  I  wouldn  t  say  he  advocated  it  very 
directly,  but  it  was  the  one  thing  that  I  think  when  Reagan  becomes 
president  he  becomes  director  of  parks  on  the  national  level  and  he  s 
just  as  effective  there  until  he  kind  of  runs  out  of  gas  because  of  this 
fuels  issue  m  the  national  parks  But  he  s  a  really  remarkable  man  I 
really,  still  today  think  he  was  the  best 

So  he  got  me  interested  in  it  I  liked  parks  Even  in  my  budget 
days  I  handled  parks  so  I  knew  about  them  before  I  did  energy  I  sort 
of  went  and  observed  you  know  watched  them  budget  wise  so  it  was 
not  really  outside  the  pale  for  me  to  go  to  work  there  and  this  job  came 
along  I  decided  I  wanted  to  try  to  work  in  something  that  was  different 
and  be  outside  the  state  government  and  yet  still  be  kind  of  quasi 
governmental  and  it  would  be  kind  of  nonprofit  sort  of  foundation  like 
This  organization  was  sort  of  like  that 

They  published  a  They  still  do  today  in  fact  They  publish  a 
magazine  and  they  are  the  credentialmg  people  like  I  said  for  the  Park 
and  Recreation  folks  at  the  local  level  Also  they  do  state  people  too 
but  the  people  who  are  really  most  aggressive  in  the  organization  are  the 
county  Well  the  people  on  the  board  of  directors  were  the  county 
directors  of  Parks  and  Recreation  and  some  city  people  A  guy  from 
Anaheim  was  very  prominent  you  know  but  usually  they  were  county 
folks  I  had  to  deal  with  And  then  they  were  really  all  a  good  bunch  of 
folks 

We  had  a  big  state  conference  and  it  was  a  big  affair  It  was 
several  thousand  people  attending  and  I  managed  that  I  liked  that 
experience  learning  how  to  do  that  But  it  was  pretty  tedious  also  and 
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again,  I  was  drinking  more  during  this  time  and  sort  of  had  time  to  do 
that  I  guess  So  that  went  on  for  I  think  about  two  years 

Then  at  the  end  of  that  period  is  when  I  got  a  call  from  Senator 
Alquist  and  he  said  Why  don  t  you  come  back  and  be  the  I  m 
going  to  finally  be  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  What  had 
happened  is  that  he  had  run  He  had  had  another  kind  of  run  in  with 
Jim  Mills  over  the  Rules  Committee  in  that  a  vacancy  came  up  on  the 
Rules  Committee  which  he  wanted  and  he  didn  t  get  it  I  think  that  s 
very  fortunate  for  everybody  particularly  me  because  that  put  him  in  a 
place  where  he  could  employ  me  He  didn  t  get  it  and  he  was  pretty 
pissed  off  this  time  and  he  could  not  understand  that  He  was  really 
upset  and  he  was  grousing  around  a  lot  And  this  sort  of  set  him  up  as 
an  enemy 

It  s  during  this  period  that  he  begins  to  work  with  David  Roberti 
There  s  always  a  churning  there  s  always  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Pro  Tern  and  it  s  always  a  matter  of  putting  the  numbers  together  By 
this  time  the  rules  had  changed  Remember  when  the  Pro  Tern  when 
Jim  Mills  gets  elected  the  rules  are  that  you  re  elected  for  life  basically, 
until  somebody  takes  you  out  Well  they  all  decided  that  was  a  kind  of 
stupid  thing  to  do  So  now  they  had  two  year  terms  and  they  had  to  be 
elected  No  matter  what  they  had  to  be  elected  each  two  years  to  the  job 
of  Pro  Tern  So  Jim  was  up  for  reelection 

Now  Jim  The  things  that  I  know  about  Jim  he  had  done  a  lot 
Besides  he  was  very  influential  in  rebuilding  the  Capitol  he  had  gotten 
rid  of  the  Un  American  Activities  Committee  He  had  I  m  sure  done  a 
lot  of  other  good  stuff  that  I  didn  t  know  about  because  I  was  gone 
during  most  of  his  tenure  But  A1  gets  pissed  off  at  him  and  starts 
dealing  with  the  opposition  and  decides  somewhere  in  here  that  David 
Roberti  would  make  the  best  alternative  David  is  willing  There  s 
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always,  like  I  said  a  churning  and  there  s  always  somebody  who  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  current  leadership  but  this  is  probably  the  last  time 
that  I  know  of  where  somebody  actually  took  steps  to  move  the 
leadership 

What  finally  happened  though  was  a  sort  of  cataclysmic  event 
when  the  incumbent  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  who  was  A1 
Rodda  A1  Rodda  was  a  really  decent  man  and  he  was  looked  up  to 
by  everybody  As  I  ve  mentioned  before  A1  was  a  professor  from  Sac 
State  actually  when  he  got  elected  to  office  and  he  d  been  in  office 
forever  No  one  was  more  honest  about  his  constituency  or  tried  harder 
to  represent  his  people  But  he  was  a  very  quiet  man  and  he  was  very 
connected  His  brother  was  the  political  editor  of  the  [Sacramento]  Bee, 
the  McClatchy  papers  so  that  all  kind  of  worked  together  They  were 
very  liberal  Democrats 

What  happened  was  that  John  Doolittle  who  is  just  a  white  pasty 
faced  Republican  conservative  staff  guy  basically  decided  that  he 
would  take  a  shot  at  him  so  he  took  him  on  and  he  thought  the  numbers 
were  right  As  we  went  down  this  trail  it  was  clear  that  he  was  picking 
up  speed  Doolittle  was  Rodda  kept  saying  that  he  had  it  under  control 
that  he  knew  what  was  happening  and  that  he  was  well  funded 
Certainly  all  the  money  in  the  world  would  have  been  there  for  him 

I  think  there  were  some  issues  in  the  budget  that  year  had  to  do 
with  education  This  guy  was  a  great  protector  of  education  all  levels  of 
education  That  was  his  main  theme  but  some  things  happened  and  I 
wasn  t  there  so  I  don  t  remember  exactly  what  they  were  but  he  got 
himself  into  trouble  In  the  last  couple  of  weeks  before  the  election 
people  said  You  know  Jim  to  Jim  Mills  you  ve  got  to  get  in  there 
and  do  something 
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Jim  listened  to  what  A1  said  and  gave  him  what  he  needed  but 
wouldn  t  go  further  So  he  didn  t  give  him  all  that  he  could  have  done 
didn  t  do  everything  but  he  was  respectful  of  where  Rodda  wanted  to 
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Well  that  was  a  big  mistake  Rodda  got  creamed  in  this  election 
by  Doolittle  and  that  just  really  pissed  everybody  off,  and  that  was  it 
really  for  Jim  So  Jim  was  going  to  go  out 
CASTANEDA  There  must  have  been  some  issues  too  I  guess 
LARSON  Well  there  were 

CASTANEDA  But  there  were  sort  of  all  these  different  dynamics  going  on 
LARSON  Yeah  and  to  me  it  was  more  personal  than  the  issues  because  issue 
wise  you  know  they  re  getting  along  with  I  don  t  know  who  s 
governor  at  the  time  Probably  It  doesn  t  matter  I  don  t  remember 
big  issues  as  being  the  kinds  of  things  that  disrupted  them  but  then 
again  I  wasn  t  really  there  during  a  lot  of  that  period  so  I  only  would 
hear  the  personal  side  They  were  really  pissed  I  mean  the  thing  that 
really  broke  him  was  the  election  of  Doolittle  a  right  wing  conservative 
over  this  liberal  gentleman  So  that  was  it  for  Jim 

Then  Roberti  gets  elected  with  A1  s  help  and  what  do  you  know 
A1  is  going  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  or  the  Finance 
Committee  it  s  called  at  the  time  Now  the  Finance  Committee  in  the 
Senate  is  the  most  powerful  committee  It  really  is  now  the  Budget 
Committee  is  but  m  those  days  it  was  just  one  of  a  couple  of  really 
important  committees  The  Education  Committee  was  important  and 
Rodda  had  been  chairman  of  the  Education  Committee  for  twenty  years 
and  that  s  why  he  didn  t  want  the  Finance  job  because  he  wanted  to  stay 
in  Education  but  he  d  been  cajoled  into  it  and  did  it  for  a  few  years  and 
then  got  defeated 
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Randy  Collier  was  gone  now  so  the  Transportation  Committee 
wasn  t  as  important  as  it  used  to  be  As  we  ve  seen  with  the  advent  of 
term  limits  m  Prop  98  what  we  ve  seen  happen  is  that  the  role  of  policy 
committees  has  declined  and  now  it  s  really  money  It  s  the  purview  of 
the  Budget  Committee  what  used  to  be  called  the  Finance  Committee  It 
is  really  the  major  committee 

When  Alquist  assumed  responsibility  for  it  it  was  a  very  important 
committee  and  had  to  deal  with  the  budget  Now  it  also  had  to  deal  with 
appropriations  It  was  a  composite  of  both  In  today  s  government 
these  functions  are  split  into  two  So  A1  was  the  chairman  of  these  two 
things 

Now  the  Budget  Committee  the  budget  functions  were  generally 
dealt  with  through  a  subcommittee  process  but  really  in  the  end  it  was 
the  full  committee  or  the  conference  committee  that  dealt  with  a  lot  of 
stuff  And  it  wasn  t  as  theatrical  as  it  became  It  was  pretty  settled 
pretty  common  You  know  they  would  have  meetings  and  as  time 
went  on  especially  during  Alquist  s  time  he  very  much  wanted  very 
open  meetings 

A  problem  with  Rodda  was  his  staff  in  that  he  brought  people  who 
had  always  been  with  him  into  his  staff  and  he  had  them  running  the 
Finance  Committee  They  weren  t  very  equipped  for  it  There  were  a 
couple  of  people  that  were  really  quite  good  but  most  And 
particularly  the  guy  he  made  director  which  was  really  his  old  retainer 
and  staff  director  his  own  personal  staff  a  guy  who  knew  Sacramento 
perfect  but  didn  t  have  a  clue  about  budgets  or  about  what  the  rest  of  the 
state  was  about  and  his  name  was  Jack  Watson 

So  when  Alquist  becomes  the  chairman  and  Rodda  sees  it  Rodda 
is  desperately  trying  to  look  out  for  his  staff  because  he  s  been  dumped 
and  his  staff  is  going  to  go  down  the  dram  Very  few  of  them  had  gained 
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any  notice  of  his  staff  They  were  all  very  personal  used  to  I 
remember  he  would  Every  lunch  hour  he  would  take  his  staff  and 
he  would  go  to  a  thing  called  the  something  Circus  which  is  out  where 
Arden  Fair  is  now  and  it  s  actually  over  where  the  Virgin  Record  Store 
is  and  Barnes  &  Noble  out  in  that  complex  There  was  a  something 
Circus  where  you  could  go  around  and  eat  sort  of  a  buffet  Cheap 
really  cheap  Every  day  for  years  he  would  take  Jack  Watson  and  his 
other  principal  staff  people  At  lunch,  they  d  all  go  out  there  and  eat  So 
it  was  a  very  close  group 

When  he  lost  he  was  very  concerned  about  them  and  he  wanted  as 
many  as  he  could  get  to  be  taken  care  of  So  he  made  a  deal  with  A1  I 
think  A1  made  a  bad  deal  here  but  he  made  a  deal  with  him  that  he  d  let 
Jack  go  on  for  a  couple  of  years  anyway  as  director  of  the  staff  of  the 
Budget  Committee 

Well  OK  But  meantime  when  I  had  left  Senator  Alquist  directly 
to  go  off  and  do  other  committees  I  had  sort  of  picked  my  replacement 
My  replacement  what  do  you  know  was  another  ex  student  body 
president  from  San  Jose  State  and  his  name  was  John  Hendricks  I  may 
have  mentioned  at  the  very  beginning  that  John  s  mother  had  taught  me 
in  school  She  was  a  teacher  in  Los  Gatos  and  so  in  grammar  school  she 
had  been  a  teacher  of  mine  but  I  didn  t  really  put  that  all  together  until 
many  years  later 

John  was  I  think  he  was  student  body  president  of  Los  Gatos 
and  then  we  had  met  when  we  got  to  college  He  was  president  of  the 
dorms  I  had  made  a  deal  with  him  basically  to  get  me  elected  student 
body  vice  president  and  then  he  became  vice  president  eventually  and 
student  body  president  Then  we  were  roommates  m  graduate  school 

So  I  go  off  and  I  go  to  work  for  Alquist  A  year  or  so  passes  and  I 
think  John  would  be  a  great  John  s  not  doing  anything  so  I  sort  of 
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get  A1  to  see  him  A1  likes  him  so  he  hires  him  to  replace  When  I 
go  to  work  for  the  Not  the  select  Maybe  the  select  committee  or 
when  I  finally  get  some  permanent  assignments  you  know  John  comes 
in  and  replaces  me  basically  in  A1  s  office  as  his  staff  director  in 
Sacramento 

So  that  goes  on  for  several  years  and  then  when  A1  becomes  the 
Finance  Committee  chair  then  John  goes  to  that  committee  to  become 
All  John  was  was  just  another  staff  guy  so  he  gets  a  certain  set  of 
assignments  And  a  little  time  passes  not  very  much  time  and  I  get  a 
call  from  John  and  John  wants  me  to  come  back  to  the  Budget 
Committee 

And  this  is  you  know  two  years  now  I  ve  been  at  the  Park  and 
Recreation  Society  so  I  m  thinking  about  it  and  I  really  do  want  to  do 
that  I  didn  t  like  the  idea  of  going  back  much  but  all  in  all  I  decide  that 
I  want  to  get  out  of  where  I  am  I  don  t  like  what  I  m  doing  there  and 
that  going  back  to  the  committee  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  So  I  do 
that  and  I  go  back  to  the  committee 

The  way  it  gets  divided  up  is  that  because  there  are  two  functions  I 
become  sort  of  m  charge  of  the  budget  of  some  of  the  budget  functions 
Karen  French  who  s  there  before  me  Karen  French  who  s  still  there 
today  becomes  sort  of  responsible  for  a  lot  of  the  appropriations  side  of 
stuff  But  we  trade  I  do  appropriations  stuff  too  and  John  is  involved 

There  s  kind  of  a  triumvirate  that  is  created  at  the  staff  level 
between  the  three  of  us  and  we  re  all  pretty  sharp  and  we  see  that  this 
guy  Watson  doesn  t  know  what  the  hell  he  s  doing  John  in  particular 
takes  great  offense  to  him  I  would  be  more  tolerant  John  and  Karen 
really  were  offended  by  him 

And  he  didn  t  help  anything  He  would  try  to  send  them  down 
Give  them  impossible  tasks  and  try  to  embarrass  them  out  of  working  on 
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the  Budget  Committee  or  he  d  make  bad  recommendations  to  Alquist 
about  them  Well  Alquist  knew  John  a  lot  better  by  this  point  many 
years  of  work  and  he  s  not  about  to  believe  that  but  it  really  rankles 
John  so  he  gets  really  upset  about  this 

Then  I  see  that  this  guy  s  not  helping  the  committee  The  staff  of 
the  committee  is  about  seven  or  eight  people,  so  it  s  not  huge  but  it  s 
actually  the  biggest  staff  in  the  standing  committee  system  This  guy 
also  suffers  from  some  I  think  it  s  called  What  is  it  called  when 
you  fall  asleep^ 

CASTANEDA  Narcolepsy 

LARSON  Narcolepsy  He  has  narcolepsy,  so  he  really  is  not  very  good  at  doing  a 
lot  of  this  work  So  finally  we  decide  we  have  to  do  something  about 
this  and  so  we  go  to  Alquist  Alquist  is  not  having  much  to  do  with  this 
He  says  that  he  made  a  deal  with  Senator  Rodda  and  he  s  going  to  stick 
to  his  deal  And  the  staff  gets  very  pissed  off  There  [are]  some 
supporters  of  Jack  but  not  a  lot  but  what  it  really  ends  up  doing  is  sort 
of  stirring  up  the  pot  and  morale  is  low 

In  those  days  you  had  a  lot  of  secretaries  I  should  talk  a  little 
about  that  too  during  this  period  The  Computer  Age  isn  t  quite  with 
us  so  you  had  a  secretary  who  Like  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  doing 
an  analysis  I  would  write  it  out  holographically  We  d  get  all  the 
information  together  write  it  out  holographically  and  then  pretty 
quickly  we  had  sort  of  computers  But  I  remember  writing  it  out  and 
then  giving  it  to  a  secretary  Then  the  secretary  would  type  it  up  with  me 
and  give  it  back  to  me  Then  I  would  have  like  one  shot  at  it  or  maybe 
two  I  mean  I  was  the  professional  so  I  could  have  as  many  as  I 
wanted  but  I  really  only  had  time  for  about  one  Then  I  would  make  all 
the  corrections  on  it  and  give  it  back  to  her  That  s  it  It  would  go 
forward 
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There  were  copying  machines  but  they  were  pretty  primitive  big 
huge  pieces  of  equipment  and  clanked  a  lot  I  remember  that  broke 
down  Then  I  remember  finally  a  big  green  kind  of  green  screened 
computer  arrived  Some  of  us  had  worked  with  this  thing  so  that  was 
my  first  computer  I  didn  t  want  it  I  held  out  being  sort  of  a  Luddite  at 
heart  You  know  I  would  still  want  to  do  the  stuff  holographically  and 
then  give  it  to  the  secretary  so  she  would  do  it  and  they  were  less  and 
less  interested  in  doing  it  for  me  and  it  just  kind  of  pushed  me  over  the 
hill  into  computerland  And  then  with  the  endless  hours  we  had  to  go  to 
class  you  know 

CASTANEDA  For  training  and  all  that  stuff? 

LARSON  Yeah  You  avoided  it  as  much  as  possible  You  wouldn  t  go  I 

remember  some  big  seminal  moment  when  we  all  had  to  go  to  the  same 
class  We  were  getting  a  new  set  of  computers  and  they  were  going  to 
teach  us  how  to  use  them  and  that  was  so  boring 

So  it  is  during  this  period  when  we  re  trying  to  analyze  bills  for  the 
appropriations  side  I  remember  that  I  got  One  of  my  early  first 
budget  assignments  was  to  do  what  they  call  the  trailer  bill  Now  the 
trailer  bill  was  a  piece  of  legislation  that  fixed  things  It  was  supposed  to 
be  They  recognized  And  this  was  like  the  first  time  they  were 
going  to  try  to  do  this  So  what  they  did  was  they  had  a  budget  bill  and 
that  was  always  carried  by  Alquist  of  course  and  then  the  vice 
chairman  who  I  think  was  Marks  at  the  time  Senator  Marks  the  vice 
chairman  would  carry  The  Pro  Tern  decided  we  would  carry  the 
trailer  bill 

The  reason  you  had  a  trailer  bill  was  because  things  were  wrong 
with  the  budget  It  did  things  that  there  was  no  law  for  or  they  had  to 
change  the  law  to  fit  it  And  the  way  they  did  that  up  to  that  point  was 
they  had  separate  pieces  of  legislation  but  they  were  minor  things  and  it 
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was  always  You  know  you  d  get  up  in  committee  and  the  member 
would  say  I  m  carrying  this  for  the  administration  or  whoever  and 
it  s  just  a  trailer  bill,  and  it  crosses  the  t  s  and  dots  the  1  s 

But  by  the  time  I  come  back  into  the  committee  or  come  to  the 
committee  people  are  considering  it  more  seriously  They  re  saying 
Well  actually  there  are  some  more  substantive  things  that  are  going  on 
here  in  that  the  Budget  Committee  hasn  t  had  a  chance  to  review  it  and 
also  the  policy  committees  haven  t  had  the  chance  to  look  at  these 
things  So  what  do  you  want  to  do9 

So  what  we  decided  to  do  was  OK  we  11  do  a  trailer  bill  So  the 
trailer  bill  that  I  worked  on  had  126  sections  and  each  one  of  them  dealt 
with  a  different  subject  area  And  we  defined  it  The  Constitution 
says  that  you  can  t  have  a  piece  of  legislation  that  has  more  than  one 
subject  What  we  said  was  Well  actually  the  budget  is  the  subject 
and  the  Constitution  says  Except  for  the  budget  So  we  said  This  is 
just  a  part  of  the  budget 

So  we  worked  it  out  and  there  were  126  parts  to  this  bill  It  passed 
with  the  budget  When  the  budget  passed  then  this  bill  passed  at  the 
same  time 

It  was  a  very  unsatisfying  I  mean  I  really  enjoyed  the 
experience  That  particular  case  ended  up  in  the  Supreme  Court  where 
they  decided  there  really  was  many  subjects  here  and  that  it  wasn  t  being 
dealt  with  correctly  So  you  at  least  had  to  be  in  the  same  code  for  each 
piece  of  bill  each  bill 

CASTANEDA  So  each  section  of  the  trailer  corresponds  to  a  section  in  the  budget*? 

LARSON  Well  it  s  supposed  to  This  has  changed  over  time  but  when  we  were 
doing  it  back  then  there  was  a  closer  adherence  let  s  say  to  that  But 
there  was  stuff  I  mean  people  were  recognizing  that  this  was  an 
opportunity  and  it  was  a  thing  done  by  the  majority  by  the  leadership 
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and  my  job  was  really  to  figure  out  what  all  needed  to  be  done  and  then 
get  it  to  be  adopted  by  both  houses  So  I  had  to  work  with  the  Assembly 
and  with  the  Senate  and  then  a  conference  committee  had  to  adopt  it 

By  that  time  the  conference  committee  was  taking  on 
Remember  as  I  described  it  when  I  first  came  to  the  legislature  it  was 
in  the  back  room  Now  it  was  not  Now  it  was  a  real  meeting  It  was  in 
public  but  most  of  the  work  was  being  done  by  the  subcommittees  in 
both  houses 

So  this  bill  that  I  think  it  s  called  the  harbor  case  Some  harbor 
district  down  south  went  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  said  that  this  bill  that 
I  was  responsible  for  was  not  constitutional  and  the  Supreme  Court  said 
yes  that  s  correct 

That  really  did  change  things,  and  since  then  it  s  developed  into  a 
wholly  separate  and  very  large  process  the  trailer  bill  stuff  is  Now  it  s 
not  something  that  you  just  do  as  a  technical  correction  which  is  what 
we  were  trying  to  do  We  didn  t  do  that  but  that  s  what  we  said  we  were 
doing  so  we  intended  to  do  But  often  we  made  bigger  changes  than 
technical  changes  So  that  s  really  what  the  basis  of  the  case  was  and 
why  the  Supreme  Court  found  against  the  legislature  in  that  case  They 
might  have  if  it  really  had  just  been  technical  you  know  the  Supreme 
Court  probably  would  have  upheld  that  but  it  wasn  t  and  so  from  that 
point  on  you  had  to  do  it  at  least  by  code  and  sometimes  even  more 
refined  That  s  developed  into  this  very  large  process  now  I  don  t 
know  if  this  would  be  the  right  point  to  talk  about  the  present  day 
CASTANEDA  We  could  probably  come  back  to  that  When  was  that  this  harbor  case9 
Was  that  early  on  m  your  work  there9 
LARSON  Yeah  it  was 

CASTANEDA  So  mid  eighties  maybe  early  eighties 
LARSON  Yeah  The  first  year  or  so 
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CASTANEDA 

LARSON 


In  83  84  or  something1? 

Yeah  So  because  I  d  had  the  experience  with  this  case  I  became  sort  of 
the  guy  in  charge  of  what  to  do  with  that  process  you  know  every  year 
So  I  was  sort  of  into  the  budget  at  that  point  but  I  enjoyed  more  the 
appropriations  side  These  were  separate  hearings  that  would  be  done 
The  Finance  Committee,  when  it  was  hearing  appropriations  bills  would 
only  hear  appropriations  bills  It  wouldn  t  deal  with  the  budget 

Then  there  would  be  as  is  the  case  today  The  full  Budget 
Committee  meets  rarely  and  it  s  almost  rigid  procedure  that  governs 
what  happens  in  the  budget  because  how  it  works  is  that  on  January  10th 
the  governor  comes  in  with  a  budget  Then  within  a  couple  of  days  you 
have  a  full  Budget  Committee  meeting  in  which  the  analyst  comes  in 
Department  of  Finance  comes  in  Now  they  do  it  jointly  but  m  my  time 
each  house  did  it  on  its  own  You  bring  them  in  and  they  testify  as  to 
what  s  in  the  budget 

This  is  where  the  analyst  will  say  You  know  you  re  $20  billion 
over  in  your  assumptions  This  is  where  she  makes  her  case  and  it  s 
actually  m  January  it  s  not  in  February  This  is  sort  of  an  initial  look  at 
the  governor  s  budget  Now  she  actually  has  access  to  that  budget 
before  anybody  else  The  governor  gets  done  with  it  like  around 
December  end  of  December  and  she  gets  it  then  and  she  reviews  it  and 
as  far  as  I  know  she  s  always  kept  it  a  secret  You  never  know  She 
really  doesn  t  tell  anybody  and  her  staff  doesn  t  tell  anybody  You  just 
don  t  ask  what  s  in  there 

So  the  10th  happens  and  then  she  s  ready  when  the  first  review 
happens  which  is  the  first  public  reaction  to  it  Then  the  Democrats  are 
asking  questions  and  of  course  the  staff  of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
prompting  them  You  know  we  ve  been  through  the  budget  We  have  a 
little  different  agenda  than  the  analyst  and  we  re  trying  to  point  out 
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certain  parts  of  the  budget  where  there  are  flaws  but  we  re  always 
actually  very  close  to  where  the  analyst  is 

Now  the  analyst  is  really  an  important  functionary  in  that  the 
analyst  is  supposed  to  be  neutral  She  s  pretty  neutral  They  have  to  be 
long  lived  You  know  they  re  really  tough  people  and  they  re  run  by  a 
committee  which  is  called  the  Joint  Budget  Committee 

This  is  really  a  subtlety  of  government  that  is  pretty  obscure  but 
important  m  that  when  the  legislature  is  not  meeting  And  remember 
that  during  the  early  period  here  of  my  time  there  were  big  long  periods 
when  the  legislature  didn  t  meet  When  the  legislature  s  not  meeting 
somebody  has  to  make  fiscal  decisions  and  the  legislature  has  to 
approve  certain  kinds  of  things 

For  example  there  are  fires  There  are  under  expenditures  over 
expenditures  natural  disasters  all  that  sort  of  stuff  The  governor  can 
make  sort  of  initial  decisions  about  what  to  do  in  emergencies  and 
certainly  he  can  if  he  declares  an  emergency  but  much  of  this  is  about 
caseload  m  the  welfare  area  also  and  the  governor  will  decide  that  we 
need  the  money  over  here  but  he  can  t  appropriate  it  without  approval 
by  the  legislature  Or  there  11  be  a  big  shortage  and  they  11  have  spent 
all  their  money  at  the  prisons  for  something  He  11  say  OK  That  s  all 
right  and  I  need  to  get  more  money  to  the  prisons  So  there  s  a  whole 
set  of  rules  and  regulations 

At  the  back  part  of  the  budget  bill  and  they  re  called  the  control 
sections  generally  the  control  sections  tell  the  governor  how  to  spend  the 
money  all  through  the  year  It  also  says  what  happens  when  the 
legislature  s  not  there  because  the  legislature  has  to  approve  it  and  it 
sets  up  kind  of  rules  for  different  types  of  There  are  different  types 
of  expenditures  that  are  possible  Like  there  s  what  s  called  Section  28 
and  Section  27  and  all  these  are  important  fiscal  sections  for  the 
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operation  of  a  budget  that  s  as  huge  as  the  state  s  is  The  Joint  Budget 
Committee  the  chairman  of  that  committee  is  responsible  for  signing 
those  letters 

What  happens  is  that  the  analyst  works  for  the  Joint  Budget 
Committee  so  she  s  making  recommendations  to  that  chairperson  and 
she  s  saying  you  know  you  ought  to  sign  this  or  not  Now  up  to  the 
time  when  I  got  there 

Based  purely  on  certain  technical  [inaudible] 

Not  always  Well 

She  s  supposed  to  be  neutral  and 

She  s  supposed  to  be  neutral  She  s  supposed  to  do  what  s  good  Let  s 
put  it  that  way  But  she  s  also  She  s  a  very  good  politician  so  she  s 
very  sensitive  to  what  s  happening  and  she  s  dedicated  to  domg  what  s 
good  Let  s  put  it  that  way  So  it  s  supposed  to  be  neutral  her  decisions 

She  goes  to  the  When  I  was  there  there  was  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  and  then  there  was  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Budget  Committee  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  is 
always  a  senator  There  s  been  an  agreement  since  the  1 960s  between 
the  two  houses  They  split  up  important  joint  committees  and  the  Senate 
got  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  and  the  Assembly  got  the  Joint  Audit 
Committee  In  those  days  it  was  an  investigative  arm  of  the  legislature 
so  the  Assembly  wanted  it  to  go  out  and  do  investigations  That  changed 
eventually  but  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  has  never  changed 

The  Joint  Budget  Committee  had  another  chairman  You  know 
the  way  it  worked  was  that  everybody  thought  they  would  just  It  was 
very  routine  She  d  go  with  these  letters  and  they  d  be  signed 

Well  we  began  to  notice  that  really  you  know  sometimes  they 
weren  t  signed  the  way  that  the  Democrats  m  the  Senate  wanted  them 
signed  They  usually  were  just  all  signed  real  quick  and  nobody 
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There  was  no  staff  There  was  no  nothing  except  for  the  analyst  who 
was  telling  the  senator  who  was  in  charge  what  to  do  Walter  Stem  was 
chairman  and  Walter  was  old  and  we  couldn  t  get  You  know  he 
would  do  whatever  the  analyst  wanted 

So  we  decided  we  really  wanted  it  to  be  closer  to  home  so  we 
began  a  process  of  sort  of  reeling  it  m  during  this  period  My  view  was 
Well  first  of  all  Bill  Campbell  Senator  Bill  Campbell  who  was  a 
fixture  in  the  legislature  for  many  many  years— I  think  he  s  still  alive — 
Bill  was  a  moderate  Republican,  a  little  bit  more  to  the  conservative  side, 
but  he  had  some  really  good  staff  that  was  hell  bent  to  participate  and 
didn  t  want  to  be  outside  the  pale  And  Bill  was  a  leader  I  mean  he 
was  a  compromiser  He  could  articulate  what  was  going  on  and  he  was 
really  a  lot  of  fun  also  So  Bill  was  close  to  the  Democrats  in  a  lot  of 
ways 

About  this  same  time  Ken  Maddy  comes  to  the  Senate  and  Ken  is 
one  of  these  guys  that  is  much  He  s  aristocratic  He  was  a 
Democrat  He  is  from  Fresno  but  you  d  never  know  it  He  is  very 
wealthy  His  wife  inherited  Well  from  her  first  husband  inherited 
Foster  Farms  and  so  they  re  worth  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  It  s  a 
family  run  business  They  really  run  it 

Ken  is  a  lawyer  He  loves  horses  so  one  of  his  great  things  in  life 
is  horse  racing  so  he  always  protects  the  horse  racing  interests  in  the 
state  But  he  is  another  one  of  these  really  remarkable  people  who  you 
just  really  like  at  all  times  His  wife  the  heiress  was  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  beautiful  women  I  ve  ever  seen  and  he  was  extremely 
handsome  so  the  two  of  them  together  were  really  quite  a  pair  They 
were  really  gentle  They  were  very  very  well  educated  They  were  just 
wonderful  people 
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So  he  and  Bill  Campbell,  another  Republican  are  the  closest  of 
buddies  so  this  becomes  really  important  to  the  dynamic  in  the  Senate 
on  almost  any  issue  you  know  and  you  can  work  something  out  with 
these  guys  This  is  the  last  vestige  of  middle  Republicanism  people  who 
are  interested  in  getting  deals  done  and  don  t  have  any  really 
philosophical  bent  that  s  going  to  [inaudible] 

CASTANEDA  Following  ideology  or  something 

LARSON  Yeah  They  re  not  ideologically  bent  Right  That  s  very  important  to 
Democrats  since  Democrats  are  responsible  and  Democrats  By  that 
I  mean  they  have  to  do  things  They  re  the  majority  so  they  have  to 
make  decisions  whether  they  like  it  or  not  So  most  Democrats  who  rise 
to  the  top  are  really  interested  in  deal  doing 

Because  in  the  budget  you  need  this  two  thirds  majority  certainly 
Alquist  who  is  one  of  the  most  liberal  members  of  the  Senate  along 
with  Nick  Petris  he  wants  to  make  a  deal  and  he  wants  to  get  it  settled 
He  is  not  interested  in  laying  out  there  for  some  ideological  purpose  He 
wants  to  make  the  State  of  California  run  right  and  he  wants  certain 
things  to  get  done  on  his  agenda  you  know  but  that  s  about  it  It  s  not 
an  ideologic  agenda  at  all 

So  you  have  Bill  Campbell  and  you  have  Ken  Maddy  who  are  of 
the  same  ilk  and  are  the  leaders  really  They  actually  do  emerge  as 
elected  leaders  eventually  but  all  through  their  careers  they  are  really 
guys  who  are  pushing  on  the  Republican  side 
CASTANEDA  There  s  a  couple  more  minutes  of  tape  but  I  m  going  to  have  to  turn  it 


[End  of  Tape  10  Side  B] 
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[Begin  Tape  1 1  Side  A] 

LARSON  We  decide  I  recommend  that  because  Bill  Campbell  s  got  good 

staff  people  I  can  work  with  that  really  want  to  make  a  deal  I  think  that 
bringing  them  into  the  fold  would  be  a  good  idea  and  there  s  pressure  to 
make  Bill  a  chairman  of  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  anyway  because 
he  s  a  cooperator 

So  Bill  becomes  chairman  of  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  when 
Walter  Stem  dies  and  his  staff  comes  on  board  and  they  re  really  ready 
to  make  a  deal  They  re  pretty  conservative  actually  but  they  re  really 
ready  to  make  deals  and  they  re  very  good  at  it  There  was  no 
consultant  to  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  so  we  make  a  consultant  to 
the  Joint  Budget  Committee  This  is  important  in  the  future  and  we 
make  it  a  very  high  paying  job  like  $100  000  I  think  80[000]  was  what 
we  paid  him  to  start  with  So  it  becomes  a  real  plum  as  we  go  down  this 
trail  and  it  s  important  later  on 

So  Bill  becomes  the  Joint  Committee  guy  and  sure  enough  we 
begin  to  sort  of  rein  in  We  at  least  know  what  s  happening  Bill  s 
staff  comes  to  the  majority  By  this  time  we  ve  sort  of  taken  on  a  sort  of 
central  You  know  we  re  becoming  more  significant  in  the  way  that 
money  works  in  the  state  for  the  Senate 

I  have  to  get  rid  of  Jack  Watson  first  m  my  story  and  maybe  we  11 
end  with  that  in  that  Jack  Remember  there  s  this  sort  of  group 
rump  group  myself  and  John  Hendricks  and  Karen  French  who  decide 
that  he  s  got  to  go  And  A1  is  sort  of  resisting  this  The  thing  that  finally 
does  Jack  in  is  that  we  find  that  he  carries  a  gun  on  him  and  he  s  got 
permission  for  it  but  it  s  concealed  That  s  it  for  Alquist  When  Alquist 
finds  out  about  that  You  know  he  s  subtle  So  I  remember  How 
did  we  work  this9  I  remember  we  didn  t  do  it  I  remember  A1  I 
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think  A1  was  down  m  the  district  and  told  him  called  him  and  told  him 
that  he  was  out 

Nobody  really  wanted  to  be  around  him  when  this  happened  I 
remember  that  And  he  left  but  we  didn  t  know  what  he  was  going  to 
do  We  thought  he  was  going  to  come  back  Actually  he  was  trying  to 
save  himself  He  was  going  to  Rodda  going  to  others  for  several  hours 
so  the  three  of  us  were  kind  of  hunkered  down  in  A1  s  office  I 
remember  waiting  to  see  what  would  happen  He  appealed  again  to  A1 
and  A1  held  tough  and  Rodda  agreed  I  think  they  made  some  deal  that 
they  would  look  out  for  him  and  he  would  go  somewhere  else 

This  was  a  careful  operation  You  had  to  work  it  out  with  the 
people  with  the  secretary  of  the  Senate  actually  the  head  of  the  Senate 
staff  You  had  to  warn  him  ahead  of  time  what  was  happening  and  stuff 
like  that  because  this  guy  was  going  to  come  see  him  and  of  course 
everybody  kind  of  said  Well  we  sort  of  washed  our  hands  of  it 
It  s  really  not  us  that  are  firing  you  it  s  A1  that  s  firing  you  And  the 
real  thing  was  if  A1  Rodda  would  go  along  with  it  and  he  did 

So  we  got  rid  of  him  and  he  went  away  and  we  were  always  a  little 
worried  whenever  he  would  show  up  because  you  don  t  really  ever  go 
away  You  re  always  around  you  know 
CASTANEDA  And  he  has  a  gun 

LARSON  And  he  has  a  gun  right  We  were  very  concerned  about  that  part  I 
always  had  pushed  John  out  in  the  front  So  John  became  the  staff 
director  and  I  became  a  deputy  and  Karen  became  the  other  deputy  So 
I  kind  of  handled  I  think  we  decided  at  that  point  that  other  than  the 
trailer  bill  I  would  handle  appropriations  and  she  would  handle  the 
budget  stuff  So  we  went  down  that  trail 
CASTANEDA  So  you  switched  because  you  were  doing  appropriations 
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LARSON  Well  I  wasn  t  doing  all  appropriations  We  were  sort  of  doing  it  all  you 
know  at  the  time  and  then  we  defined  it  better  And  John  became  the 
director  and  I  You  know  it  was  sort  of  something  for  me  to  become 
number  two  But  I  was  happy  to  be  back  you  know  so  it  all  made 
sense  and  these  were  good  people  The  new  group  was  going  to  be  a 
really  good  group  and  the  morale  in  this  new  group  was  really  good  So 
we  were  really  determined  that  we  were  going  to  go  forward  at  this 
point 

CASTANEDA  You  said  you  interviewed  in  Alan  Post  s  office  Was  it  for  this  position9 
LARSON  No  It  was  way  before  the  very  first  time  I  came  to  Sacramento 

Let  s  see  How  did  this  work9  I  went  to  see  Alquist  This  is  after  I 
got  out  of  the  Peace  Corps  and  I  went  to  see  I  made  appointments 
And  remember  I  had  friends  who  were  sort  of  scouting  for  me  Bill 
Hauck  and  Judd  Clark  and  those  people  and  they  had  said  OK  Here  s 
what  you  need  to  do  So  I  went  to  Alquist  s  office  and  then  I  went  to 
these  other  places  I  had  been  working  a  little  for  Alquist  and  Alquist 
offered  me  a  job  wouldn  t  pay  me  anything  and  the  analyst  And 
Alan  Post  offered  me  a  job  would  pay  me  actually  pretty  good  for  the 
time  So  I  had  decided  on  going  with  Alquist  But  that  interview 
occurred  on  the  fourth  floor  I  remember 

CASTANEDA  I  don  t  know  if  you  want  to  do  this  now  or  later  but  when  you  re  coming 
into  the  Budget  Committee  I  m  curious  about  what  people  are  saying 
about  Proposition  13 

LARSON  Where  are  we  m  terms  of  Prop  139  When  is  that9 
CASTANEDA  It  s  about  five  years  later  I  guess  because  that  s  about  78  and  you  re 
starting  in  about  83  m  Finance  Is  it  something  people  talk  about9 
LARSON  Oh  yeah  It  s  a  very  big  deal  all  through  this  period  but  I  m  trying  to 
remember  back  to  the  beginning  I  mean  it  seems  to  me  I  was  in 
something  What  was  I  doing  in  789 
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In  78  I  think  it  s  the  Public  Utilities  and  Rapid  Transit  Committee 
Yeah  I  was  still  m  that  committee  so  I  remember  it  as  Of  course 
it  s  a  very  big  deal  and  it  s  sort  of  a  revolution  that  s  taking  place  and 
you  can  see  I  mean  you  don  t  think  it  s  going  to  pass  The 
legislature  tries  to  put  something  out  there  that  is  better  something  that 
you  can  work  better  and  we  thought  We  hoped  that  that  would  pass 
but  it  was  pretty  clear  right  away  that  there  was  this  uprising  basically 
that  was  taking  place  and  it  was  going  to  pass  It  was  amazing  It  was 
like  the  Davis  recall  in  that  once  you  lit  the  match  and  really  got 
people  s  attention  there  was  just  nothing  you  could  do  to  slow  it  down 
or  stop  it 

I  always  thought  reason  might  prevail  but  not  too  much  in  the 
election  I  thought  actually  in  the  courts  reason  would  prevail  and  that 
the  courts  would  say  that  this  would  be  unfair  that  some  people  would 
be  paying  a  lot  of  property  taxes  and  some  people  would  not  But  I 
remember  And  you  know  the  guys  who  were  leading  it  what  were 
their  names  the  two  guys9 
Howard  Jarvis  and 
Yeah  Jarvis  and 
Who  was  the  other  guy  Gann 

Yeah  Right  Jarvis  Gann  Right  Jarvis  was  the  most  radical  Gann 
was  sort  of  right  behind  him  sort  of  professorial  He  lived  longer  too 
They  were  really  right  and  it  was  so  clear  what  was  going  on  And 
yet  you  know  you  couldn  t  explain  to  people  what  you  were  You 
tried  to  explain  to  them  that  what  you  re  really  doing  is  you  re  giving 
everything  to  the  state  You  are  disenfranchising  basically  as  far  as 
money  s  concerned  the  most  important  thing  you  re  disenfranchising 
local  government  They  re  going  to  be  clients  to  the  state  and  you  really 
can  t  do  that  Try  to  adjust  it  some  other  way  And  here  s  another 
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alternative  that  s  better  that  11  make  life  better  that  will  still  be  fair  to 


the  people  paying  property  taxes  Nope 

So  it  went  down  that  trail  and  you  couldn  t  stop  them  from  doing 
it  After  a  while  you  sort  of  got  used  to  the  consequences  I  always  had 
too  much  faith  m  the  courts  I  always  thought  the  courts  would  do 
what  s  right  I  never  knew  that  they  were  I  never  saw  them  as 
particularly  political  in  the  sense  that  for  example  m  the  Gore  Bush 
election  that  the  Supreme  Court  voted  straight  across  party  lines  which 
appears  really  political  I  didn  t  think  of  our  courts  that  way  But  by  the 
same  token  I  had  a  lot  of  faith  m  that  part  of  the  institution  I  still  don  t 
get  it  but  it  taught  me  a  lesson  never  to  really  trust  the  courts  until  the 
courts  have  actually  said  what  s  what  It  could  be  anything 

At  that  point  I  kind  of  wrote  off  the  courts  and  I  ve  always  said  it 
doesn  t  matter  you  know  that  you  do  the  best  you  can  in  terms  of 
trying  to  do  the  best  you  can  in  the  legislature  and  the  courts  do  what 
they  re  going  to  do  and  you  don  t  know  what  s  going  to  happen  and 
you  d  better  not  get  womed  about  it  You  know  you  re  just  going  to  go 
down  that  trail  You  do  the  best  you  can  for  the  courts 

When  I  was  at  the  Department  of  Finance  and  we  were  creating  a 
first  debt  financing  system  bonds  $10  7  billion  that  people  will  soon 
forget  you  know  but  that  was  actually  passed  by  the  legislature  we 
were  arguing  over  whether  this  was  constitutional  in  the  case  and  we 
spent  a  long  time  figuring  out  the  arguments  that  would  be  used  for  the 
Supreme  Court 

CASTANEDA  This  is  early  nineties9 
LARSON  That  s  right  now  right  now 

CASTANEDA  Wasn  t  there  another  one  in  the  early 
LARSON  Not  deficit  financing 

CASTANEDA  No  That  was  the  deficit  It  was  about  $10  billion  OK 
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In  that  one  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  I  don  t  know  what  the  court  s 
going  to  do  Let  s  build  the  strongest  case  we  can  but  I  m  not  going  to 
worry  about  the  court  It  s  going  to  do  what  it  s  going  to  do  Maybe  if 
it  throws  it  out  we  11  just  have  to  deal  with  it  some  other  way 

So  Prop  13  taught  me  that  and  I  always  wanted  the  court  to  do  the 
right  thing  but  I  never,  from  that  day  on  could  I  never  believed  m 
the  institution  to  the  extent  that  I  thought  it  was  going  to  I  just  sort  of 
suspended  judgment  and  I  went  from  there 
And  then  m  the  early  days  of  the  committee 
What  happens  is  that 
Well  that  could  have  added  pressures 

Yeah  and  what  happens  is  that  the  There  s  a  lot  of  organizing  to  be 
done,  and  there  s  the  evolution  that  s  taking  place  What  s  happening  is 
that  there  s  more  demands  on  the  committee  to  do  things  and  you  see 
this  pressure  building  Like  you  have  to  come  up  with  a  If 
anything  I  think  what  I  was  helpful  in  doing  was  the  process  part  more 
than  anything  else  In  a  way  you  sort  of  suspend  judgment  and  the 
budget  is  a  process  as  far  as  staff  is  concerned 

Sure  you  get  all  involved  in  the  deal  doing  too  but  it  s  really  the 
member  s  job  to  do  that  And  different  staff  members  handle  it 
differently  and  my  job  was  really  basically  to  create  an  environment 
where  people  where  staff  could  do  these  overwhelming  jobs  they  re 
really  oppressive  jobs  and  feel  good  about  themselves  even  though  they 
may  lose  everything  at  the  end 

So  it  s  a  kind  of  letting  staff  set  the  agenda  and  trusting  in  them 
You  know  I  never  read  For  example  unlike  many  of  my  colleagues 
my  way  of  dealing  with  it  when  I  became  staff  director  was  never  to 
review  I  never  reviewed  anything  I  said,  you  know  You  re  the 
professionals  and  I  count  on  you  When  I  hire  you  I  know  what  you’re 
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going  to  do  If  I  m  not  forced  to  hire  you —  which  rarely  but  did  occur 
If  I  m  not  forced  to  hire  you  then  I  hired  you  and  I  think  you  re 
probably  pretty  good  for  this  So  you  re  on  your  own  Now  1 11  help 
you  1 11  help  you  any  way  you  want  but  you  re  really  on  your  own  I 
sort  of  threw  them  into  the  breech  It  s  an  odd  style  of  management  but 
it  really  worked  well  because  you  don  t  have  time  to  deal  with  them  all 

My  job  the  director  s  job  was  really  basically  to  listen  to  the 
members,  figure  out  what  s  going  on  there  and  where  you  need  to  make 
fixes  in  the  system  and  mostly  it  s  who  gets  appointed  to  what  Then  it 
is  how  are  you  going  to  review  this  information9  Are  they  getting 
adequate  information  to  make  good  decisions  on  certain  sorts  of  things9 
Or  they  can  ask  what  s  missing9  Who  s  doing  what  to  who9  Do  you 
really  want  this  chairman  to  be  in  charge9 

You  know  if  it  was  Senator  [Byron  D  ]  Sher  I  absolutely  wanted 
him  to  be  m  charge,  because  he  s  a  fair  man  who  He  definitely  has 
his  own  way  of  doing  things  his  own  agenda  but  that  s  OK  That  can 
get  corrected  at  some  other  point  if  it  has  to  be  And  he  s  got  good  staff 
around  him  his  own  staff  and  he  s  got  good  staff  from  the  central  staff 
and  they  keep  me  informed  as  to  what  is  happening  But  I  don  t  tell  the 
committee  staff  that  they  ve  got  to  write  an  agenda  in  a  certain  way  or 
anything  of  that  sort 

So  the  down  side  is  you  ended  up  with  different  sorts  of  agendas  I 
mean  written  documents  that  were  different  from  subcommittee  to 
subcommittee  But  the  up  side  was  there  was  a  lot  of  creativity  and  a  lot 
of  pride  in  the  work  that  came  out  of  each  subcommittee  and  members 
who  didn  t  know  anything  and  were  willing  to  let  the  staff  deal  with  it 
they  couldn  t  have  asked  for  more  because  they  had  all  the  help  that 
they  could  possibly  want  good  professional  help 
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And  then  with  the  bad  guys  you  d  get  these  guys  in  that  would  be 
crooks  and  there  were  very  few  of  those  but  some  and  those  guys  you 
just  watched  like  a  hawk  Those  guys  I  would  have  to  pay  more 
attention  to  I  had  to  make  sure  somebody  s  not  getting  compromised 
They  would  tell  me  You  know  my  staff  would  tell  me  what  was 
going  on  and  I  would  go  listen  go  watch  see  what  the  story  was  you 
know  and  make  sure  that  the  Senate  s  being  protected  that  the 
leadership  knows  what  is  happening  I  had  to  do  a  lot  of  communicating 
with  the  leadership  to  tell  them  what  the  budget  committees  are  doing  so 
that  they  don  t  get  blmdsided  by  stuff  you  know  and  they  re  out  there 
doing  their  thing 

So  it  s  a  different  sort  of  managerial  style  It  was  not  pyramidal  I 
felt  it  was  more  guerrilla  like  Everybody  was  their  own  unit  and  I 
trusted  them  I  very  seldom  ever  had  to  discipline  people  once  m  a 
while  just  mostly  those  that  were  imposed  on  me  you  know  would  go 
sideways 

CASTANEDA  So  it  s  really  liaison  between  the  Senate  and  the  people  who  worked 
there 

LARSON  Yeah  To  me  being  staff  director  was  much  You  re  an  independent 
force  for  one  thing  because  you  do  represent  at  least  I  represented  these 
decades  of  expenence  so  I  had  a  big  advantage  And  as  time  went 
along  people  s  terms  got  shorter  and  shorter  and  shorter  and  they  really 
They  would  listen  to  you  and  they  d  want  to  know  I  think  Steve 
Peace  has  said  it  several  times  He  said  I  never  knew  what  Steve 
Larson  did  but  I  think  he  did  it  really  well  And  that  s  actually  a  pretty 
good  compliment  you  know  in  the  end 

Then  after  I  left  things  really  went  to  hell  He  was  never  happy 
They  now  have  a  really  good  staff  director  but  the  last  one  went  nuts 
and  the  one  before  that  was  a  close  friend  of  mine  that  I  had  sort  of 
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imposed  on  them  I  thought  he  was  the  best  guy  to  succeed  me  and  he 
never  could  get  it  together  with  Steve  It  s  a  pressure  cooker  of  a  job 
and  in  the  beginning  though  there  was  time  off  In  the  beginning 
You  know  it  s  like  going  up  a  slope  January  10th  you  get  the  budget 
and  you  do  your  thing  and  then  you  start  the  subcommittee  process 
Then  May  [14th],  you  really  get  serious  Or  May  10th  15th  whatever  it  is 
you  really  get  serious  That  s  the  May  revision 

Then  you  have  really  intense  subcommittees  and  you  wrap  all  that 
up  in  two  weeks  and  you  re  meeting  all  the  time  Then  you  get  more 
senous  You  get  to  the  full  committee  and  the  full  committee  doesn  t 
quite  agree  on  things  and  you  have  to  work  things  out  and  often  you  re 
negotiating  stuff  Then  you  go  to  the  Conference  Committee  where  the 
chairman  and  a  Republican  and  another  Democrat  his  successor 
hopefully  is  going  to  be  in  the  conference  That  s  a  big  show  a 
production  number 

At  this  point  you  re  starting  to  meet  over  here  with  the  Pro  Tern 
and  you  re  explaining  to  the  Pro  Tern  everything  that  s  gomg  on  He  has 
his  own  experts  who  are  also  liaisonmg  with  me  all  the  time  In  fact 
we  re  together  all  the  time  sort  of  in  the  cockpit  The  Pro  Tern  is  told 
what  he  needs  to  know  and  then  he  s  dealing  with  the  caucus 

Then  the  conference  will  start  to  meet  The  conference  goes 
through  The  agenda  could  be  eight  hundred  pages  long  and  it  s  a 
side  by  side  of  both  versions  of  the  budget  They  go  down  that  list  and 
they  just  yes  no  yes  no  yes  no  It  isn  t  that  simple  but  that  s  how 
they  do  it 

Then  there  are  sidebar  problems  You  know  you  have  to  deal 
with  do  we  have  any  money  for  grease9  How  about  some  pork  barrel9 
The  Assembly  is  really  out  of  whack  this  year  and  the  Speaker  will  say 
I  need  $  1 00  million  to  give  away  for  parks  projects  All  good  things, 
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you  know  parks  projects  and  whatever  people  want  Sometimes  people 
don  t  want  parks  projects  They  want  prison  something  or  And 
sometimes  they  want  big  things  they  can  t  have  and  so  you  have  to  sort 
of  sort  it  out  and  decide  who  gets  what  You  have  to  find  a  process  for 
that  You  have  to  figure  out  who  s  the  best  guy  to  put  this  together 

The  best  guy  I  ever  had  was  a  staff  guy  and  Senator  Johnston  with 
the  He  was  the  best  negotiator  on  pork  that  I  ever  saw  He  could 
make  everybody  happy  for  a  little  bit  of  money  and  that  was  his 
assignment  and  he  did  a  great  job  Others  didn  t  do  as  well 

So  that  s  meeting  over  here  So  I  go  over  there  and  I  m  meeting 
with  those  people  because  I  ve  got  to  report  to  the  leadership  and  to  the 
chairman  and  to  the  Assembly  by  this  point  what  s  going  on  in  the  pork 
meeting  because  they  all  want  to  know  that 

Then  you  have  people  generally  that  are  working  on  trailer  bills 
We  ve  already  talked  about  that  Now  we  have  a  whole  big  process  for 
trailer  bills  There  may  be  thirty  or  forty  trailer  bills  and  this  is  fraught 
with  peril  because  the  budget  gets  agreed  to  and  it  s  got  to  move  It 
takes  a  few  days  to  print  it  and  then  it  has  to  be  on  the  floor  and  it  has  to 
be  approved  The  trailer  bills  which  are  reflecting  what  s  in  the  budget 
bill  come  along  right  with  it  and  they  don  t  quite  finish  them  at  the  time 
that  the  budget  is  done  They  come  m  at  different  rates  and  you  have  to 
kind  of  collect  them  and  decide  how  many  votes  you  have  and  then  you 
have  to  change  some  stuff  in  it  They  become  independent  policy 
statements  often 

But  if  they  re  designated  as  a  trailer  bill  it  means  it  11  pass  and  it  II 
pass  very  fast  and  you  won  t  even  know  it  s  happening  It  s  done  before 
it  actually  gets  to  the  floor  and  that  s  where  all  the  negotiations  go  on 
And  sometimes  they  re  very  different  than  what  s  in  the  budget  They 
aren  t  in  any  relationship  to  the  budget  They  are  new  policy  statements 
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So  I  had  to  watch  all  that  process  and  who  s  in  charge  Usually  one 
person  s  in  charge  of  monitoring  that 

CASTANEDA  So  sometimes  things  are  slipped  into  the  trailer  bill  that  may  be 
LARSON  More  than  sometimes  And  it  s  sometimes  meant  to  be  and  sometimes 
not  Things  are  screwed  up  and  what  you  re  dealing  with  is  kind  of 
volume  That  all  happens  in  a  space  of  a  week  or  two 

And  then  you  know  things  break  down  Then  you  kind  of  come 
to  a  stop  and  you  don  t  work  on  the  trailer  bill  because  you  don  t  know 
what  s  going  to  happen  there  and  you  sort  of  talk  about  the  budget  bill 
Republicans  and  Democrats  can  t  come  to  an  agreement 

So  finally  the  governor  is  getting  antsy  says  OK  He  waits  and 
waits  and  waits  and  waits  Clearly  they  re  not  doing  anything  Now 
this  governor  is  not  going  to  wait  but  it  s  all  strategic  It  all  depends  on 
when  they  think  is  the  right  moment  to  come  forth  Then  he  11  say  OK 
Why  don  t  In  the  very  beginning  it  was  Why  don  t  the  leaders 
come  see  me  That  would  include  the  budget  chairman  They  would 
come  down  and  sit  around  the  cabinet  table  and  talk  it  through 

When  we  went  public  with  the  conference  when  the  conference 
became  a  production  number  instead  of  a  secret  meeting  in  the  caucus 
room  when  we  did  that  we  began  the  period  where  those  people  are 
acting  and  they  re  posturing  The  liberal  Democrats  are  not  for  the 
welfare  changes  that  have  to  be  and  they  re  saying  that  and  we  ve  got 
to  get  more  money  for  education  It  s  all  done  publicly  and  they  re 
representing  factions  in  their  caucuses 

What  it  means  is  you  can  t  tie  all  of  the  ends  together  often  So  at 
that  point  the  governor  calls  them  in  and  they  have  what  they  call  a  Big 
Five  Meeting  which  is  the  governor  plus  the  leaders  of  the  two  parties 
That  s  the  Pro  Tern  the  Speaker  and  Minority  Leader  of  both  houses 
They  11  come  m,  and  originally  they  just  came  in  for  a  little  bit  to  solve 
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some  very  specific  problem  that  could  not  be  solved  because  of  the 
politics  of  the  conference  committee 

As  time  went  along  it  s  become  bigger  and  bigger  and  finally  it 
got  to  the  point  where  we  would  say  at  a  certain  point  It  s  time  for  the 
Big  Five  and  it  became  another  act  in  the  play  But  it  was  a  secret  act 
or  sort  of  secret  Originally  it  was  just  the  members  Then  it  grew  into 
staff  support  In  the  Davis  administration  each  one  of  the  Big  Five  had  a 
staff  person  he  could  bring  with  him  The  governor  could  bring  whoever 
he  wanted  He  always  had  the  advantage  but  it  was  on  his  turf  They 
had  one  staff  person  and  these  people  were  really  experts  These  are  the 
highest  experts  you  re  going  to  find  anywhere  about  the  budget 

So  it  grew  into  this  big  act  over  time  I  think  it  s  sort  of  at  the  point 
of  self  destruction  Somebody  s  got  to  invent  a  new  system  at  this  point 
I  mean  it  was  meant  to  be  democratic  It  was  meant  to  be  open  It  was 
meant  to  be  so  people  could  see  what  was  going  on  and  it  doesn  t  work 
The  Founding  Fathers  when  they  put  the  Constitution  together  in  secret 
really  were  right  you  know9 

Anyway  that  s  enough  for  tonight 

[End  of  Tape  1 1  Side  B] 
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[Session  7  March  22  2004] 

[Begin  Tape  12  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  This  is  tape  twelve  continuing  our  interview  with  Steve  Larson  We 
were  going  to  talk  about  the  evolution  of  the  budget  process 
LARSON  OK,  at  least  from  my  perspective  Remember  when  I  first  came  to  the 
Budget  Committee  or  when  I  first  saw  the  budget  process  I  was  a  guy 
off  the  street  almost  brand  new  to  it  and  battles  were  still  going  on  over 
who  was  going  to  lead  what  in  the  Senate  In  the  Assembly  Jesse  Unruh 
was  still  Speaker  And  the  first  thing  I  saw  as  I  ve  mentioned  before 
was  the  Conference  Committee  I  saw  it  at  the  end  of  the  process  I 
never  saw  anything  actually  before  that  even  though  Alquist  was  a 
member  of  what  was  called  the  Finance  Committee  in  the  Senate  It  did 
all  appropriations  and  all  budget  matters 

The  way  the  budget  was  crafted  was  generally  the  governor  came 
in  with  the  budget  and  made  his  proposal  and  there  was  a  minimum  of 
hearings  I  don  t  really  recall  anything  that  could  be  called  There 
must  have  been  hearings  on  the  budget  but  I  don  t  recall  much  about 
that  and  that  the  real  action  the  real  development  of  the  budget  was 
when  the  conference  met  at  the  end  All  Conference  Committees  are 
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made  up  of  six  members  three  from  each  house  two  from  the  majority 
from  each  house  and  the  Budget  Conference  Committee  is  no  different 

When  I  arrived  it  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  already  in  place  a 
couple  of  rules  One  was  that  they  would  alternate  whose  bill  was  the 
budget  bill  In  other  words  was  it  going  to  an  Assembly  bill  or  was  it 
going  to  be  a  Senate  bill?  The  Constitution  requires  that  the  budget  be 
introduced  as  the  governor  wants  it  introduced,  so  what  you  have  is  the 
chairmen  of  the  in  those  days  Finance  Committee  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  m  the  Assembly  that  the  chairman  of  each  of  those 
committees  would  introduce  a  budget  bill  an  identical  budget  bill  one 
from  the  Assembly  and  one  from  the  Senate  the  way  the  governor 
wanted  it 

Then  from  there  on  there  were  subcommittees  but  the 
subcommittee  process  was  quite  small  I  don  t  recall  m  the  early  days 
much  in  the  way  of  much  activity  in  the  subcommittees  Most  of  the 
work  it  did  things  but  it  was  all  kind  of  procedural  and  then  finally  we 
get  to  the  full  committee  and  that  was  really  just  a  slam  dunk  But 
actually  that  always  is  sort  of  the  case 

Then  it  went  to  the  Conference  Committee  where  the  real  work 
would  be  done  Depending  on  the  depth  of  crisis  that  existed  at  that 
point  in  time  on  the  budget  what  were  the  revenues  what  were  the 
expenditures  how  far  out  of  balance  was  the  budget  would  depend  on 
who  was  appointed  to  the  committee 

Certainly  the  chairman  of  each  committee  and  the  vice  chairs,  that 
is  the  majority  person  the  chairman  and  the  vice  chair  the  minority 
person  of  the  committee  and  one  other  And  all  the  time  I  was  there  it 
was  always  a  Democrat  because  the  Democrats  ran  the  Senate  anyway 
all  through  the  last  forty  years  or  so  And  in  the  Assembly  it  was  pretty 
much  always  a  Democrat  though  sometimes  it  could  be  A  couple 
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times  once  or  twice,  it  was  a  Republican  but  they  always  selected 
moderate  Republicans  on  the  Assembly  side  so  it  never  made  any 
difference  until  much  later  when  they  started  choosing  conservatives 
CASTANEDA  Why  were  moderates  selected9 

LARSON  Because  the  Republicans  the  leadership  m  the  Republicans  still  tended 
to  be  pretty  moderate  up  until  the  nineties  I  would  say  It  was  only  in 
the  nineties  that  After  the  beginning  of  the  reapportionment  of  the 
nineties  in  which  there  was  a  skewing  taking  place  toward  incumbents 
and  toward  secure  seats  so  conservatives  Also,  the  conservatives  in 
California  became  more  aggressive  during  this  period  and  the  moderates 
lost  a  lot  during  this  period  on  the  Republican  side 
CASTANEDA  So  Bill  Jones  was  involved  in  91,  for  a  brief  time  I  think 
LARSON  He  would  be  a  moderate  but  really  pretty  right 

So  the  moderates  went  from  the  Assembly  to  the  Senate  and  so  the 
majority  of  Republicans  tended  to  be  more  moderate  and  also  they  were 
there  longer  They  had  more  experience  Even  the  conservatives  tended 
to  be  more  cooperative  Then  there  d  be  some  diehards  that  you  never 
would  pay  any  attention  to  but  they  wouldn  t  be  on  the  Budget 
Committee 

Remember  how  you  choose  members  of  the  Budget  or  Finance 
Committee  You  choose  the  chairman  or  the  President  Pro  Tern  Rules 
Committee  but  really  the  President  Pro  Tern  dictates  who  s  on  the 
Budget  Committee  It  s  a  very  carefully  It  s  a  careful  dance  I 
mean  if  you  go  in  at  the  beginning  of  every  two  year  session  I  was 
privy  to  a  couple  of  these  meetings  where  m  the  President  Pro  Tern  s 
Office  there  would  be  big  blackboards  and  all  sorts  of  stuff  where  they 
would  be  deciding  who  got  what 

And  after  a  while  the  chairmanships  were  pretty  well  always 
Until  there  s  a  change  in  the  Pro  Tem  usually  the  chairmanships  were 
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pretty  well  You  knew  who  they  were  going  to  be  Members  of  the 
committee  when  the  Pro  Tern  would  sit  down  to  decide  on  who  would 
be  members  of  the  committee  some  committees  are  more  important  than 
others  In  the  Senate  you  could  occasionally  find  Republicans  who  were 
chairs  though  that  eventually  dissipated  but  it  was  much  more  unlikely 
in  the  Assembly  as  time  moved  along 

But  you  had  to  be  loyal  to  the  leadership  Like  a  Republican  who 
would  always  get  a  chair  in  the  Senate  would  be  Milton  Marks  for 
example  who  was  always  loyal  to  the  Democrats  He  eventually 
became  a  Democrat  He  eventually  became  the  caucus  head  of  the 
Democrats  And  then  there  were  these  moderates  you  know  who 
helped  too 

But  still  you  had  to  be  careful  about  who  you  picked  You  didn  t 
want  somebody  If  you  could  avoid  it  you  didn  t  want 
troublemakers  These  had  to  be  people  that  were  going  to  be 
cooperative  but  that  didn  t  mean  they  couldn  t  represent  their 
constituencies  or  the  minority  couldn  t  represent  Republicans  But  every 
committee  for  example  was  pretty  lopsided  in  terms  of  the  majority  so 
that  just  in  case  you  know  depending  on  how  many  members  of  the 
committee  there  were 

In  Alquist  s  case  I  think  it  got  to  be  about  eleven  members  The 
committee  had  grown  and  what  happened  was  that  the  When  I  saw 
it  again  at  the  conference  level  Remember  there  are  just  six 
members  three  from  each  house  four  Democrats  and  two  Republicans 
and  they  would  meet  in  virtual  secrecy  to  work  out  the  differences  and 
then  they  would  come  m  They  d  listen  to  what  people  had  to  say 
but  there  was  very  little  of  a  public  nature  and  I  remember  Alquist 
railing  against  that  He  thought  that  was  terrible 
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When  Jim  Mills  became  Pro  Tern  this  signaled  the  shift  in 
Actually  when  Howard  Way  became  Pro  Tern  it  signaled  the  shift  that 
the  new  order  had  arrived  It  was  kind  of  rocky  to  start  with  because 
Howard  was  a  Republican  pretty  conservative  actually  but  a  good  guy 
and  he  couldn  t  keep  his  coalition  together  so  he  kind  of  drifted  back  to 
Jack  Schrade  for  a  couple  of  months,  who  was  the  old  guard  then  it 
settled  in  with  Jim  Mills  and  it  s  been  the  same  in  the  Senate  ever  since 
They  re  all  descendant  of  each  other  come  from  the  same  group  the 
same  Even  though  they  might  not  get  along,  as  happened  with 
Alquist  couldn  t  get  along  eventually  with  Mills  he  still  picked  from  the 
same  group,  so  that  it  s  the  same  sort  of  hereditary  group  all  the  way  to 
the  present  time  and  that  s  about  thirty  five  thirty  some  years  now 
CASTANEDA  I  don  t  want  to  digress  Does  that  change  with  term  limits9 
LARSON  I  think  it  s  changed  now  with  term  limits  It  began  to  change  as  things 
came  apart  but  right  at  the  time  of  term  limits  you  began  to  see  an 
assertion  by  the  conservatives  It  became  more  important  when  they 
were  a  majority  of  the  Republican  caucus  You  also  saw  more 
partisanship  As  a  result  you  saw  more  partisanship  in  the  Senate  and  it 
wasn  t  the  kind  of  working  together  So  the  Republicans  who  worked 
with  you  were  farther  apart  and  fewer 

The  moderates  in  the  Senate  were  Bill  Campbell  who  s  pretty 
conservative  and  Maddy  and  Bob  Beverly  and  they  just  kind  of  got 
picked  off  one  at  a  time  I  remember  there  was  a  period  when  the 
minority  was  the  leadership  and  the  minority  was  Maddy  and  Campbell 
that  got  elected  in  their  caucus  and  they  were  eventually  rubbed  out  I 
mean  they  eventually  lost  their  leadership  to  more  conservatives 
Senator  Brulte  has  been  the  leader  for  a  long  time  and  is  about  to 
He  steps  down  this  year  But  he  s  quite  conservative  and  yet  is  also  a 
very  strong  negotiator  very  Republican  and  difficult  to  deal  with  but 
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you  can  deal  with  him  You  know  he  is  a  negotiator  So  I  would  say 
that  he  is  much  more  conservative  than  during  most  of  the  time  that  I 
was  there  and  observing  this  and  he  s  been  doing  it  for  about  ten  years 
or  more  He  s  been  the  Republican  leader 

So  it  will  be  very  interesting  to  me  to  watch  as  things  move  along 
here  and  see  how  this  next  election  comes  out  I  don  t  expect  much 
difference  actually  You  know  faces  will  change  but  I  don  t  expect 
Because  I  think  that  in  the  end  term  limits  is  overriding  and  the 
apportionment  the  securing  m  the  last  apportionment  The  securing 
of  districts  to  members  so  that  they  re  non  competitive  districts  those 
two  factors  are  the  most  important  thing  that  govern  what  happens  m  the 
legislature  and  I  think  the  legislature  It  s  hard  to  see  it  I  m  always 
surprised  now  when  it  makes  a  deal  because  I  don  t  think  it  s  in  its 
nature  to 

But  to  go  back  to  the  beginning  again  Senator  Alquist  before  he 
was  chair  we  went  through  a  couple  of  chairs  There  was  Bielenson  and 
then  Rodda  and  then  Alquist  Beilenson  was  the  first  of  the  new  guard 
chairs  and  he  was  a  young  man  He  d  actually  had  quite  a  bit  of 
seniority  by  the  time  he  became  chair  so  he  sort  of  There  was  a 
stronger  view  of  seniority  in  the  beginning  and  there  isn  t  much  of  one 
now  a  little  bit  of  one  I  d  say  but  it  s  more  you  know,  how  you 
position  yourself  when  you  get  to  the  Senate  You  decide  then  what  you 
want  today 

Like  Senator  Chesbro  who  is  the  current  budget  chair  Senator 
Chesbro  the  day  he  got  to  the  Senate  he  was  a  supervisor  in  the  far 
north  and  he  was  close  to  Thompson  and  Senator  Thompson  was 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  Chesbro  was  in  his 
constituency  Chesbro  was  going  to  win  and  Thompson  advised  him 
very  carefully  Go  for  the  Budget  Committee  So  the  day  he  got  there, 
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he  said  he  wanted  to  be  on  the  Budget  Committee  Now  under  the  old 
circumstances  it  would  take  years  to  get  there  but  because  of  term  limits 
and  the  way  the  house  works  now  he  actually  got  on  the  committee  right 
away  became  a  subcommittee  chair  pretty  quickly  and  eventually 
became  chairman 

CASTANEDA  What  do  you  think  about  that  when  someone  who  s  brand  new  can  make 
it  onto  such  an  important  committee  so  quickly? 

LARSON  I  don  t  know  I  don  t  think  it  s  good  for  the  body  politic  or  for  the 
house  And  Chesbro  is  an  example  of  that  I  doubt  that  Chesbro  would 
have  made  it  you  know  to  the  Budget  Committee  He  might  have 
gotten  on  the  committee  could  have  been  a  subchair  but  I  don  t  think  he 
would  have  been  chairman  of  the  committee  because  when  he  I  was 
there  when  he  became  chair  and  he  was  not  And  I  ve  been  there 
when  he  got  to  the  Senate  because  of  Thompson  and  Chesbro  was  the 
most  like  Thompson  didn  t  believe  Chesbro  was  all  that  sharp  but  at 
the  same  time  he  thought  his  constituency  needed  that  and  so  he  really 
tried  to  help  him  to  go  to  that  committee  and  to  become  chair  And 
Chesbro  wanted  to  do  it 

There  s  a  lot  of  butt  time  in  the  Budget  Committee  It  s  very 
difficult  hard  work  and  you  have  to  kind  of  want  to  do  something  to  do 
it  so  there  s  a  group  that  doesn  t  want  to  do  it  so  it  cuts  down  the 
possibilities  Eventually  the  Pro  Tern  s  only  left  with  a  couple  of 
options  I  think  that  it  s  not  particularly  good  I  think  there  are  brighter 
people  I  think  that  if  people  had  more  time  you  wouldn  t  have  to  make 
early  decisions  The  member  when  he  comes  on  board  wouldn  t  have 
to  decide  what  he  wanted  to  do  It  s  sort  of  like  when  a  kid  goes  to 
college  It  s  deciding  when  you  re  a  sophomore  in  high  school  what 
your  profession  s  going  to  be  and  then  you  don  t  change  that  It  s  sort 
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of  the  same  thing  when  you  come  on  board  m  the  Senate  and  the 
Assembly 

It  s  much  more  so  in  the  Assembly  because  you  have  no  choice  in 
the  Assembly  and  you  have  a  much  different  discipline  pattern  in  the 
Assembly  In  the  Senate  there  s  kind  of  a  negotiation  that  goes  on  But 
I  think  Chesbro  is  a  good  example  of  the  mediocreness  that  you  get  out 
of  the  system  at  the  time  There  are  other  people  that  are  much  sharper 
m  the  Senate  that  if  that  job’s  important  that  there  should  have  been 
somebody  there 

Why  weren  t  they  chosen  in  the  beginning7  Well  they  probably 
didn  t  have  a  Thompson  going  to  bat  for  them  I  mean  Alquist  went  to 
bat  for  Thompson  I  don  t  think  anybody  went  to  bat  for  Peace 
particularly  He  was  just  a  convenience  But  usually  the  jobs  got 
inherited  after  Alquist  Alquist  believed  in  that  He  believed  in 
grooming  He  groomed  Thompson  He  could  see  By  then  term 
limits  were  already  on  the  horizon  so  Alquist  sort  of  jumped  m  and  said 
I  ve  got  to  find  somebody  that  s  going  to  be  good  here 

Thompson  s  case  of  course  is  quite  unique  because  Thompson  was 
a  staff  member  He  is  a  guy  who  s  really  an  interesting  individual, 
because  he  has  a  college  degree,  but  he  got  it  after  he  started  to  work  in 
the  legislative  process  He  went  to  Vietnam  and  was  pretty  seriously 
wounded  in  Vietnam  He  was  a  sort  of  troublemaker  as  best  I  can  make 
out  before  he  went  into  the  army  and  he  didn  t  have  much  to 
recommend  him  except  very  strong  family  experience  with  his  mother 
in  particular 

He  went  off  to  Vietnam  was  wounded  came  back  was  sort  of 
messing  around  at  odd  jobs  I  think  he  ended  up  as  a  mechanic  in  a 
vineyard  He  was  also  very  personable  and  got  to  know  the  owners  of 
the  vineyard,  and  somebody  finally  came  to  him  and  said  Why  don  t 
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you  run  for  something  He  didn  t  have  it  in  his  mind  particularly  to  run, 
but  then  he  began  to  think  about  it  and  he  ended  up  He  went  to 
Chico  State  He  didn  t  run  right  away  He  went  to  Chico  State  and  got  a 
degree 

Now  when  I  went  to  work  for  him  he  became  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  while  I  was  there  and  one  of  the  first  things  he  did 
was  take  me  with  him  to  Chico  where  he  sat  for  his  orals  for  his 
master  s  degree  So  he  was  still  working  on  it  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Senate  and  it  was  another  interesting  experience  Here  you  had  a  state 
senator  and  his  master  s  degree  was  in  political  science  and  the  political 
science  professor  had  encouraged  him  Actually  that  professor  who 
was  his  master  s  committee  group  that  professor  had  urged  him  to  get 
into  politics,  even  more  so,  and  he  actually  took  the  step  from  there  So 
the  relationship  between  this  professor  was  pretty  close  He  still  hadn  t 
gotten  his  degree  by  the  time  he  got  there 

He  got  an  internship  of  some  sort  and  ended  up  m  Assemblywoman 
Jackie  Speier  s  office  Jackie  Speier  is  a  really  remarkable  legislator 
She  was  an  active  politician  way  back  and  was  chief  of  staff  to  Leo 
Ryan  and  was  with  Leo  Ryan  when  he  went  to  Jonestown  and  was  shot 
five  times  one  of  the  few  survivors  from  the  plane  She  crawled  into  the 
underbrush  and  held  out  there  until  somebody  came  and  rescued  her 
twenty  four  hours  later 

She  came  back  all  bandaged  up  and  ran  for  his  seat  and  waved  the 
bandages  around  She  lost  that  race  but  she  did  get  elected  a  year  or  so 
later  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  eventually  got  to  the  Assembly 
She  s  known  as  really  tough  on  staff  So  Mike  became  sort  of  chief  of 
staff  to  her 

I  think  it  was  there  that  he  really  got  the  idea  that  he  wanted  to  run 
for  office  This  guy  is  really  personable  The  district  is  the  I  think 
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it  s  the  largest  district  either  the  largest  or  second  largest  district  m  the 
state  It  runs  all  way  from  the  Oregon  border  down  to  Mann  and  inland 
through  Napa  the  wine  country  It  s  really  a  wonderful  distnct  but  you 
can  t  get  around  in  it  very  easily  and  you  don  t  want  to  fly  if  you  can 
avoid  it  because  people  get  killed  when  they  fly  in  the  district  It  s  also 
where  all  the  manjuana  is  grown  in  California  so  it  has  interesting 
relationships  with  the  Justice  Department  and  with  local  law 
enforcement  people 

CASTANEDA  In  terms  of  flying  it  s  because  of  what  they  re  in  small  planes'? 

LARSON  The  weather 

CASTANEDA  The  weather  the  mountains  and  stuff? 

LARSON  Yeah  And  Mike  just  wouldn  t  fly  because  he  thought  it  was  too 

dangerous  So  he  drove  a  lot  just  drove  all  the  time  He  liked  to  drive 
so  it  wasn  t  that  bad  but  he  was  simply  on  the  road  all  the  time  He 
would  just  take  off  and  drive  up  into  these  really  remote  communities 
and  there  are  some  really  remote  communities  up  there  But  it  s  a 
beautiful  place  I  mean  it  s  just  the  best  part  of  California  in  many 
ways,  and  he  loves  to  represent  it  and  will  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Congress 
I  think  or  until  he  moves  on  to  something  better 

But  at  any  rate  he  was  looking  out  for  his  distnct  and  so  he  decided 
that  he  was  going  to  pick  his  successor  or  eventual  successor  and  the 
only  real  shot  he  had  was  Chesbro  When  he  ran  I  should  go  back 
When  he  ran  when  Mike  decided  to  run  for  office  he  just  leaped  at  the 
Senate  race  He  didn  t  go  around  and  talk  to  very  many  people  He 
decided  he  was  just  going  to  run  for  the  Senate  from  this  staff  position 
so  he  was  known  m  the  Senate  as  a  sort  of  arrogant  Jackie  Speier  like 
Democratic  staff  guy  and  he  decided  to  run  for  the  State  Senate  seat 
Now  the  Senate  seat  was  occupied  by  I  don  t  remember  his 
[James  W  ]  Nielsen  was  his  last  name  and  he  was  the  Minority  Leader 
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in  the  Senate  a  Republican  sort  of  cowboy  like  character  Jim  Nielsen 
was  his  name  pretty  conservative  but  not  terribly  bright  but  at  the  same 
time  he  represented  his  district  The  district  was  marginal  for  either 
Democrats  or  Republicans  so  it  wasn  t  a  slam  dunk  but  you  d  think 
here  the  guy  s  the  Minority  Leader 

Then  he  made  a  deal  The  guy  made  a  deal  with  the  majority  and 
Senator  Roberti  said  he  would  not  oppose  him  m  the  election  and  for 
that  I  think  he  got  a  couple  of  votes  on  the  budget  and  stuff  like  that  m 
the  prior  budget  year  from  the  Republicans  So  he  said  he  wouldn  t 
oppose  him 

Then  all  of  a  sudden  Thompson  comes  along  and  runs  anyway  and 
he  really  was  determined  He  just  walked  around  in  the  district  a  lot  and 
he  knew  everybody  in  this  district  and  he  clearly  was  smarter  than  Jim 
Nielsen 

Jim  didn  t  mend  his  fences  well  enough  He  thought  that  he  could 
make  it  on  his  own  I  think  there  was  a  little  get  even  time  too 
remember  over  the  A1  Rodda  debacle  and  Democrats  really  They 
thought  Hmm  Maybe  this  is  an  opportunity  to  nail  It  s  sometime 
later  but  there  s  still  at  that  time  a  lot  of  old  Democrats  around 

So  at  any  rate  about  a  week  before  the  election  all  of  a  sudden  the 
polls  all  showed  that  Thompson  was  going  to  win  So  Roberti  tried  to 
sort  of  make  up  with  him  and  called  him  up  and  offered  him  help  And 
Thompson  sort  of  felt  Well  where  s  it  been  when  I  really  needed  it  in 
the  primary  or  when  I  really  needed  it  when  I  was  out  slogging  away 
here7  And  Mike  is  a  bit  Can  be  a  bit  arrogant 

At  any  rate  he  won  the  election  Next  day  the  Pro  Tern  called  him 
up  and  congratulated  him  Of  course  Mike  thought  here  he  d  knocked 
off  the  Minority  Leader  and  won  a  seat  for  the  Democrats,  and  he 
thought  well  he  ought  to  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  and  they  ought 
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to  just  take  him  right  on  m  He  got  there  and  it  was  just  plain  arctic  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned  They  hardly  barely  invited  him  into  the 
caucus  and  he  was  expected  to  sit  over  in  the  comer  as  a  freshman  and 
they  imposed  all  these  old  seniority  rules  on  him 

He  was  just  beside  himself  because  he  was  not  that  kind  of  guy  He 
had  to  move  all  the  time  and  he  was  hyper  and  really  active  more  so 
than  anybody  It  was  something  In  this  way  he  was  a  lot  like  Steve 
Peace  Very  hyper  is  the  only  way  to  describe  it  You  d  think  they  need 
medicine  But  Mike  s  always  doing  stuff  And  he  was  just  pissed  off 
He  was  just  really  angry 

Then  they  assigned  him  this  little  bitty  office  at  the  top  far  away 
from  everybody  The  Senate  s  not  up  on  the  sixth  floor  but  they  put 
some  members  in  really  remote  little  offices  in  the  new  office  building 
and  he  was  just  Being  old  staff  he  knew  exactly  what  they  were 
doing  to  him  They  were  sort  of  putting  him  out  there  for  a  while 
Really  pissed 

CASTANEDA  When  you  say  they  who  s  making 

LARSON  Well  this  is  the  Pro  Tern  and  he  s  probably  reacting  to  the  Republicans 
The  Republicans  feel  that  they  got  double  crossed  and  their  leader  got 
zapped  So  I  think  the  Pro  Tern  kind  of  tried  to  look  out  for  him  and  got 
Jim  Nielsen  appointed  to  a  board 

There  are  five  or  six  different  boards  where  ex  legislators  go  when 
they  ve  done  distinguished  careers  and  they  deserve  something  and  the 
governor  will  go  along  with  some  of  this  There  are  different  boards 
where  they  go  if  they  re  not  rich  and  if  they  need  to  earn  a  living  and 
don  t  want  to  do  a  lot  of  work  There  are  just  a  few  of  those 

CASTANEDA  So  they  pay  an  income 

LARSON  They  pay  a  good  income  $100  000  a  year  currently  now  And  some  are 
sort  of  It  seems  to  me  there  s  one  that  s  the  Appeals  Board  It  s  the 
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Personnel  Appeals  Board  which  is  an  appellate  board  There  s  a  whole 
raft  of  administrative  law  judges  who  hear  cases  on  personnel  matters 
and  when  these  are  appealed  they  re  appealed  to  the  board 

The  board  is  made  up  There  are  usually  a  few  ex  legislators  on 
this  board  and  the  job  doesn  t  require  much  work  I  mean  you  can 
make  it  into  something  if  you  want  David  Roberti  for  example  when 
he  got  one  of  these  posts,  really  did  He  liked  the  law  so  he  became  sort 
of  a  pretty  good  judge  at  these  cases  but  you  don  t  have  to  do  that  if  you 
don  t  want  to  There  are  a  couple  other  boards  like  that  that  are  scattered 
about  and  they  pay  really  well  and  I  think  Jim  got  one  of  these  boards 
positions  Roberti  took  care  of  him  but  still  I  mean  they  lost  a  seat 

Of  course  Thompson  still  thought  he  was  a  hero  and  here  he  was 
dumped  on  But  Alquist  saw  something  in  him  that  was  really  different 
and  right  early  right  as  soon  as  Thompson  had  been  sort  of  sentenced  off 
to  being  shrouded  in  the  comer  somewhere  Alquist  fairly  early  went 
right  to  him  and  said  You  need  to  succeed  me  You  re  really  smart 
Here  s  how  you  can  do  it  He  said  You  need  to  get  on  the  committee 
first  and  then  we  11  be  together  We  11  talk  this  through 

They  re  very  different  kinds  of  personalities  but  A1  was  like  that 
He  really  believed  in  bringing  people  in  and  educating  them  as  much  as 
possible  By  that  time  A1  realized  you  had  to  get  them  on  board  real 
fast  and  you  could  If  they  were  qualified  and  if  they  d  do  what  they 
had  to  do  you  could  get  them  qualified  and  you  could  get  them  in  That 
certainly  worked 

I  think  when  it  became  Thompson  s  time  to  move  on  he  did  the 
same  sort  of  thing  except  he  took  it  another  step  He  went  all  the  way 
back  to  his  district  and  found  a  guy  who  was  the  best  he  could  get  at  the 
time  and  brought  him  forward  The  guy  got  elected  and  got  on  the 
Budget  Committee  and  eventually  ended  up  as  chairman  of  the  Budget 
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Committee  Now  he  hasn  t  distinguished  himself  much  on  the 
committee  and  he  s  made  some  problems  for  the  leadership  but  at  the 
same  time  those  are  sort  of  the  thing  that  happens  and  that  s  sort  of  how 
the  process  worked 

To  go  back  again  to  Alquist  at  the  beginning  of  this  and  Beilenson 
when  Mills  became  the  Pro  Tern  and  Beilenson  was  chosen  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  this  was  sort  of  the  beginning  of  opening  up 
the  place  Now  I  didn  t  know  much  about  the  committee  at  the  time  so 
I  was  just  sort  of  observing  from  afar  It  wasn  t  really  till  Alquist 
became  chairman  and  I  came  from  my  work  in  the  Energy  Commission 
that  I  really  got  to  understand  the  budget  role 

Like  I  said  the  governor  presents  his  budget  and  it  s  as  he  wants  it, 
and  the  two  houses  have  it  and  with  Alquist  it  began  to  be  even  a  more 
open  process  because  he  really  believed  in  that  I  don  t  remember  if 
Fairly  early  on  fairly  early  after  Alquist  becomes  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  Vasconcellos  becomes  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Vasconcellos  must  have  become  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  when  Willie  [Brown]  became  Speaker  That  s  my 
guess  I  m  not  sure  of  that  but  it  s  somewhere  m  there 

CASTANEDA  About  82*? 

LARSON  It  could  be  And  this  is  really  remarkable  in  itself  Remember  these 
guys  represent  the  same  constituency  I  mean  A1  is  the  senator  and 
Vasconcellos  s  district  is  wholly  within  Alquist  s  district  for  most  of  that 
time  Vasconcellos  spends  most  of  his  career  waiting  for  Alquist  to 
move  on  and  so  the  fact  that  they  were  both  chairmen  of  the  budget 
committees  at  the  same  time  is  really  remarkable  Though  they  look 
very  different  and  I  think  to  the  outside  world  everybody  thought  they 
came  from  totally  opposite  ends  of  the  world  at  the  same  time  they 
worked  together  very  closely 
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What  that  led  to  was  a  very  close  relationship  during  this  period 
between  the  two  staffs  and  that  s  really  important  It  meant  we  really 
knew  each  other  we  sort  of  trusted  each  other  we  could  work  together 
we  exchanged  people  back  and  forth  so  we  understood  what  the  process 
over  in  the  Senate  was  versus  what  the  process  over  in  the  Assembly 
was  A  lot  of  the  very  hard  feelings  that  occur  between  the  two  houses 
on  budget  issues  we  were  able  to  temper  anyway 
CASTANEDA  Were  there  any  particularly  controversial  issues9 
LARSON  I  remember  them  mostly  as  little  things  I  don  t  remember  the  The 
big  issues  I  don  t  remember  but  the  things  that  really  cause  trouble  are 
the  little  issues  you  know  who  s  domg  what  to  whom  Trying  to  walk 
through  that  minefield  is  really  very  difficult  and  sometimes  you  can  t 
do  it  So  for  me  when  I  became  chief  of  staff  I  didn  t  want  to  be  chief 
of  staff  I  really  didn  t  have  much  of  a  choice 

John  Hendricks  one  day  My  good  friend  John  decided  that  he 
was  going  to  go  back  East  with  his  wife  His  wife  s  really  a  wonderful 
woman  She  is  very  aggressive  from  New  Jersey  I  think  it  is  or 
someplace  in  New  York  but  I  think  it  was  New  Jersey  And  she  was 
very  active  m  the  cable  industry  just  as  it  was  putting  down  roots  in 
Sacramento  There  was  competition  in  the  beginning  and  she 
represented  one  of  the  cable  companies  in  Sacramento  the  one  that  got 
the  franchise  They  were  doing  all  sorts  of  interesting  things  with  people 
that  they  would  never  do  now  but  it  was  the  time  when  they  were  sort  of 
shaking  out  things  and  they  were  setting  up  all  sorts  of  community 
forums  and  all  sorts  of  stuff  that  Comcast  which  owns  the  franchise 
now  wouldn  t  have  done  But  in  those  days  there  was  real  competition 
taking  place  and  she  was  right  in  the  middle  of  it  She  was  sort  of  the 
local  government  representative  She  did  local  government  to  the  cable 
company  John  had  met  her  m  the  East  and  married  her 
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She  decided  that  she  was  going  to  go  to  work  for  a  cable  company 
the  biggest  cable  company  m  the  United  States  in  New  Jersey  and  he 
decided  he  was  going  to  go  with  her  He  was  my  best  friend  and  it 
always  seemed  to  me  that  You  know  he  never  talked  to  me  much 
about  it  He  just  did  it  So  I  don  t  know  how  that  came  about  but  what 
really  happened  was  it  sort  of  left  a  gap  I  was  his  deputy  I  was  very 
happy  being  deputy  I  didn  t  really  want  to  be  the  Deputy  is  not  a 
good  word  for  it  Remember  how  we  all  got  into  this  was  that  the  three 
of  us  decided  Karen  French  myself  and  John  together  decided  that 
we  had  to  get  nd  of  the  staff  director  and  we  did  that 

When  we  came  out  the  other  side  of  that  we  were  really  bonded 
John  and  I  were  bonded  anyway  We  were  in  college  his  mother  was 
my  teacher  back  in  grammar  school  all  that  sort  of  stuff  Karen  on  the 
other  hand  was  a  really  strong  tough  lady  who  was  sort  of  part  of  the 
group  So  when  we  came  out  the  other  side  it  was  very  easy  We  knew 
how  each  of  us  thought 

I  liked  the  arrangement  I  liked  being  the  deputy  and  she  liked 
being  the  deputy  I  was  deputy  for  Appropriations  and  she  was  the 
deputy  for  budget  John  sort  of  the  did  the  press  the  flesh  stuff  and  he 
was  very  good  at  that 

I  should  say  it  was  at  this  point  that  Alquist  While  John  was 
still  around  Alquist  got  very  interested  in  working  with  the  university  in 
putting  together  a  fiscal  retreat  These  became  really  big  operations 
Alquist  s  idea  was  that  you  could  really  learn  a  lot  in  a  fairly  short  period 
of  time  if  you  could  just  get  members  away  from  the  everyday  business 
of  the  Capitol  and  you  get  them  off  m  some  sort  of  more  relaxed 
environment  where  they  could  think  about  some  of  the  problems  and 
they  could  listen  to  people  s  dispositions  on  these  different  topics 
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So  he  would  pick  a  topic  They  d  have  a  fiscal  issue  It  could  be 
anything,  but  we  d  look  at  education  we  d  look  at  taxation  we  d  look  at 
all  sorts  of  issues  Then  working  with  the  university  they  d  put  it 
together  and  then  you  d  sort  of  make  it  into  a  big  social  event  It  began 
on  a  Thursday  night  and  went  through  until  midday  on  Saturday 

So  they  had  a  big  reception  the  first  night  and  then  a  big  dinner  the 
second  night  always  at  the  chancellor  s  home  at  Berkeley  It  was  done 
at  Berkeley  most  of  the  time  not  quite  all  the  time  but  almost  always  at 
Berkeley  and  we  always  stayed  m  the  same  hotel  so  it  sort  of 
established  a  tradition  that  went  on  I  think  for  over  twenty  years  I 
think  it  s  only  been  in  the  last  couple  of  years  that  it  s  ended 
CASTANEDA  Did  it  end  for  any  particular  reason  do  you  know7 
LARSON  Actually  I  think  it  went  on  Even  though  members  kind  of  lost  The 
chairpersons  lost  interest  it  sort  of  had  an  inertia  I  think  Peace  was  not 
very  interested  in  it  and  I  think  that  Chesbro  canceled  it  because  of  the 
budget  crisis 

But  the  university  put  it  on  did  a  really  good  job  and  they  had 
special  people  who  were  assigned  to  it  So  we  would  get  together  As 
soon  as  the  legislature  recessed  in  September  we  d  begin  to  put  the 
subject  together  John  liked  to  really  tinker  with  that  mechanism  so  he 
liked  doing  that 

What  I  did  while  John  was  still  there  was  I  raised  the  money  for  it 
and  I  would  go  to  lobbyists  In  the  beginning  there  was  a  combination 
between  lobbyists  It  was  not  an  unusual  format  particularly  The 
lobbyists  would  pay  money  into  the  pot  at  about  I  think  we  were 
charging  about  $10  000  and  it  would  be  institutional  money  basically 
You  know  it  would  be  like  the  telephone  company  and  whatever  and 
unions  or  whatever  They  would  pay  for  the  event  so  that  it  wasn  t  a 
taxpayer  issue  Eventually  everybody  got  really  uptight  about  that  so 
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the  university  accepted  responsibility  for  paying  for  it  but  in  the 
beginning  when  John  was  still  there  I  was  out  making  the  phone  calls  to 
raise  the  money  for  these  things 

Now  what  that  meant  was  whoever  gave  us  the  money  could  send 
one  or  two  people  to  the  meeting  also  Generally  speaking  in  those 
days,  these  were  all  lobbyists  who  were  close  to  the  members  so  it 
wasn  t  Though  to  the  outside  it  would  look  bad  I  would  agree  with 
that  now  although  I  didn  t  at  the  time  I  was  too  much  of  an  insider  I 
think  they  were  really  people  who  I  already  knew  and  there  wasn  t  any 
new  access  point  here  So  I  could  defend  it  for  a  long  time  after  the  fact 
as  something  that  was  worthwhile 

But  at  any  rate,  that  s  the  way  that  group  met  and  Alquist  put  this 
together  in  his  very  first  year  as  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
Then  it  went  on  and  was  always  a  big  production  after  that 
CASTANEDA  So  it  was  a  useful  thing  to  do 

LARSON  It  was  very  useful  and  legislation  often  would  come  from  it  Certainly  a 
better  understanding  of  what  was  happening  in  the  budget  would  occur 
People  would  at  least  understand  a  little  bit  better  what  their 
responsibilities  were 

Originally  it  was  just  for  Senate  budget  members  then  of  course 
the  leadership  then  the  Assembly  Budget  members  and  leadership  over 
there  Then  new  members  who  were  up  and  comers  who  were  making 
choices  about  where  they  were  going  to  put  their  careers  It  never  was 
all  members  but  it  was  a  high  degree  Like  maybe  half  of  each  house 
by  the  end  of  it  would  be  invited  They  wouldn  t  all  come  but  usually 
you  d  sort  of  measure  and  we  would  usually  get  twenty  or  thirty 
members  would  come  to  this  event 
CASTANEDA  And  Berkeley  would  pay  for  this  after  a  while9 
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Yeah  We  d  be  put  up  at  the  What  s  the  name  of  the  hotel7  It  s  a 
little  sort  of  grungy  Cal  hotel  not  owned  by  Cal  but  up  on  Telegraph 
[Avenue]  or  someplace  like  that  Anyway  it  was  a  big  old  hotel  and  had 
been  rebuilt  and  was  not  very  showy  but  it  made  it  perfect  It  was  nght 
next  to  the  campus  and  then  we  d  walk  over  to  wherever  we  were  going 
on  the  campus 

On  the  first  night  you  d  have  a  big  reception  say  m  the  Bancroft 
Library  and  other  people  would  show  up  Ex  governors  would  show  up 
and  stuff  like  that  because  we  would  invite  those  guys  Then  there  d  be 
a  keynote  address  by  somebody  from  somewhere  else  in  the  country 
Then  the  next  night  it  was  at  the  chancellor  s  house  Well  there  d  be 
sort  of  panel  discussions  during  the  day  of  the  subject  matter  we  had 
Would  the  faculty  give  presentations7 

It  would  be  a  mix  We  never  wanted  all  faculty  but  Berkeley  had  put  it 
on  but  some  of  their  experts  always  would  participate 
Sounds  like  a  conference 

It  really  was  a  conference  really  was  a  conference  a  very  exclusive  kind 
of  conference  Then  of  course  there  was  senior  staff  tended  to  be  more 
senior  staff  than  members  That  was  okay  We  had  to  watch  that  but 
only  certain  staff  would  be  invited  You  had  to  dismvite  people  I 
remember  often  members  who  couldn  t  come  would  try  to  get  their 
staff  invited  which  to  most  conferences  would  be  okay  but  you  couldn  t 
do  that  in  this  conference  So  we  d  say  no  and  that  would  always  cause 
a  flap  but  we  got  through  it 

Anyway  so  it  was  a  very  useful  format  very  useful  set  of 
conferences  I  thought  and  I  think  the  members  did  too 
Let  me  go  ahead  and  switch 


[End  Tape  12  Side  A] 
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[Begin  Tape  12  Side  B] 

CASTANEDA  One  thing  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  talk  about  a  bit  is  the  relationship 
of  your  committee  and  the  director  of  finance  and  the  treasurer  just  so 
we  understand  that 

LARSON  OK  Let  me  try  to  focus  on  scoping  out  the  process  and  that  will  be  a 
part  of  that 

The  governor  presents  his  budget  on  January  10th  The  members 
introduce  the  two  identical  bills  in  each  house  that  reflect  exactly  what 
the  governor  wants  In  modem  times  the  governor  also  suggests  trailer 
bills  although  the  legislature  maintains  real  control  over  that  and  they 
don  t  have  to  be  identical  though  the  Department  of  Finance  over  time 
assumed  responsibility  for  drafting  language  for  the  trailer  bills 
So  there  s  a  huge  pile  of  language  that  sometimes  is  used  by  the 
members  of  the  legislature  or  not,  but  it  does  reflect  what  the  governor 
wants  and  they  offer  it  up  to  Republicans  or  Democrats  if  they  want  to 
put  it  in  but  it  s  pretty  insignificant  That  pile  of  paper  is  pretty 
insignificant  really  Even  though  it  might  get  all  introduced  still  it  s 
going  to  get  modified  and  changed  and  in  the  very  end  the  leadership  is 
going  to  choose  who  the  authors  are  and  all  of  that  So  it  probably  serves 
the  administration  well  to  have  this  pile  of  paper  that  reflects  in  law  what 
they  want  to  do 

CASTANEDA  When  you  say  the  leadership  chooses  the  authors  can  you  explain'? 

LARSON  What  happens  is  that  when  we  get  to  the  end  of  the  process  and  you  re 
really  going  to  write  the  trailer  bills  then  the  leadership  will  decide 
You  know  there  11  be  a  lot  of  trailer  bills  Remember  we  talked  about  it 
before  that  there  was  one  and  then  they  became  a  lot  and  then  there 
was  really  a  lot  It  can  be  thirty  or  forty  bills  and  they  are  blessed  these 
bills  are  Once  they  surface  they  get  voted  on  and  they  re  almost  all 
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voted  on  unanimously  It  happens  in  groups  and  there  are  very  few  that 
are  really  challenged  by  anybody 

So  you  can  be  the  author  of  one  of  these  You  can  dictate  what  s  in 
the  bill  to  an  extent  These  bills  are  very  intensively  reviewed  by  staff 
but  it  s  really  a  staff  judgment  and  there  s  no  public  hearing  on  these 
bills  or  very  little  If  one  really  hits  an  iceberg  there  might  be  one  but 
it  s  not  aimed  at  having  hearings  it  s  aimed  at  getting  done  very  quickly 
after  the  budget  within  a  few  days  if  possible  So  you  can  put  stuff  in 
these  bills  and  the  one  who  has  the  most  authority  to  do  that  is  the 
author 

So  everybody  wants  to  be  an  author  of  a  trailer  bill  Or  if  they  ve 
got  some  other  ancillary  bill  that  maybe  touches  on  something  in  the 
budget  they  want  that  bill  designated  as  a  trailer  bill  and  sometimes  that 
will  happen  If  it  comes  up  on  the  list  as  a  trailer  bill  members  just  vote 
for  it  and  very  often  they  don  t  have  a  clue  what  they  re  voting  for  So 
at  the  end  of  the  process  the  member  who  can  figure  out  how  to  get  into 
that  process  really  has  some  advantages  The  leadership  therefore  holds 
the  reins  pretty  tight  and  the  senior  staff  people  are  watching  who  s 
authoring  these  bills  It  s  logical  that  the  chairs  of  some  committees 
would  author  some  of  the  bills  You  know  they  re  expected  to  or  it  s  a 
subject  area  that  somebody  s  taking  the  lead  on  they  re  expected  to  do 
it  So  it  s  watched  really  closely  but  the  leadership  decides 

And  then  there  may  be  issues  that  for  example  have  to  be  approved 
that  are  fundamental  to  the  budget  Some  trailer  bills  are  not 
fundamental  If  they  don  t  pass  there  11  be  something  in  the  budget  bill 
that  s  already  been  approved  by  the  governor  It  just  doesn  t  happen 
because  they  didn  t  write  the  law  to  make  it  happen  There  s  just  an 
empty  appropriation  for  it  So  there  s  things  like  that  They  can  go 
away  You  know  the  bill  doesn  t  pass  That  happens  sometimes 
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Or  there  can  be  something  so  crucial  that  has  to  pass  that  the  whole 
budget  is  Like  an  education  bill  or  more  likely  a  health  and  welfare 
bill  that  people  can  t  vote  for  And  certainly  nobody  wants  to  author  it 
because  it  s  something  heinous  like  either  a  tax  increase  or  a  services 
cut  Say  you  cut  the  mental  health  program  Well  there  s  no  member  in 
his  right  mind  who  really  wants  to  take  that  bill  So  there  s  a  group  of 
leaders  that  have  to  do  it  Somebody  has  to  take  it  up  So  again  the 
leadership  will  say  OK  The  Pro  Tem  will  take  this  one  up  And 
they  11  get  up  and 

CASTANEDA  So  if  it  s  really  controversial  someone  at  the  top  is  going  to  have  to  do 
that 

LARSON  Yeah  Yeah  And  they  decide  that  you  know  which  ones  are  the  ones 
that  you  have  to  take  up  like  that 

So  the  first  thing  that  happens  after  the  bill  s  introduced  and  has  run 
its  Usually  even  before  the  bill  is  introduced  like  within  a  day  or 
two  after  the  January  10th  introduction  date  there  11  be  a  hearing  enough 
time  to  give  the  analyst  a  little  bit  of  opportunity  to  look  at  it  Then 
depending  on  what  s  in  there  what  s  interesting  Like  for  example 
if  we  re  going  to  try  to  take  money  from  PERS  for  example  besides  the 
legislative  analyst  you  might  ask  the  treasurer  who  s  instrumental  in 
PERS  You  might  say  What  do  you  think  about  this  Phil?  and  they  11 
have  a  judgment 

Now  if  you  were  to  ask  Unruh  to  do  it  when  he  was  treasurer  that 
would  carry  tremendous  weight  So  you  would  do  that  judiciously  but 
he  could  carry  the  day  on  his  very  own  Phil  Angelides  it  seems  to  me 
is  the  most  powerful  treasurer  since  then  has  used  his  power  that  way 
but  he  still  He  would  be  respected  but  not  Because  the  office  is 
much  more  respected  now  than  it  used  to  be  but  you  know  you  might 
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ask  him  to  come  in  and  talk  about  the  bond  situation  for  example  which 
he  s  master  of 

You  wouldn  t  normally  ask  the  controller  for  anything,  because  the 
controller  who  handles  the  money  really  just  writes  the  checks  so  he  s 
not  as  influential  in  any  of  this  He  s  instrumental  as  I  found  with  the 
finance  department  often  because  they  have  to  work  together  Then  you 
want  to  also  bring  in  the  director  of  finance  and  you  want  her  to  talk 
about  or  him  to  talk  about  what  the  governor  has  proposed  and  why 
That  s  where  you  take  him  on  first  Most  often,  it  really  boiled  down  to 
two  people  one  the  director  of  finance  and  the  other  the  legislative 
analyst 

CASTANEDA  And  the  director  of  finance  is  sort  of  a  straight  line  to  the  governor9 
LARSON  Yes  The  director  of  finance  is  m  charge  of  writing  the  budget  The 

director  of  finance  writes  it  the  way  the  governor  wants  it  and  it  s  a  long 
process  which  begins  on  July  1st  On  July  1st  of  every  fiscal  year  the 
finance  department  issues  to  all  the  departments  a  form  which  says 
Draw  up  your  budget  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  they  give  them 
deadlines 

Around  in  November  is  when  all  the  information  is  due  to  the 
director  of  finance  The  director  of  finance  sets  priorities  during  this 
period  and  says  You  shall  do  this  Here  s  where  we  re  going  to  go 
This  is  what  I  want  to  do  This  is  what  the  governor  wants  to  do 

Everything  comes  to  the  director  in  November  and  a  budget  is 
proposed  Then  a  period  of  intense  discussions  takes  place  between  the 
finance  department  sometimes  the  bureaucracy  represented  by  the 
cabinet  at  the  cabinet  level  or  the  cabinet  members  can  bring  m  other 
folks  Those  debates  always  take  place  with  the  Department  of  Finance 
The  way  that  works  is  that  you  know  you  have  a  budget  or  they  ve 
made  their  proposals  and  been  interviewed  by  the  Department  of 
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Finance  The  Department  of  Finance  crafts  the  budget  for  that 
department  and  then  says  Here  s  what  we  re  going  to  do  It  may  be 
altogether  different  from  where  the  department  wanted  to  go  Then  the 
department  has  usually  though  not  always  an  opportunity  to  appeal  that 
If  they  appeal  it  they  appeal  it  to  the  Department  of  Finance  to  the 
director  There  s  sort  of  a  quasi  hearing  process  that  takes  place  in 
secret  where  you  bring  in  the  secretary  you  bring  in  the  department  and 
you  go  through  their  stuff  They  make  appeals  They  argue  why  you 
should  change  your  mind  In  the  end  the  director  of  finance  says  yes 
or  no  just  like  that  Usually  it  s  no  depending  on  what  your 
problems  are  that  year 

Then  after  everybody  s  gone  the  director  comes  back  the  director 
of  finance  comes  back  internally  and  says  Now  what  s  the  problem9 
The  Department  of  Finance  will  come  back  and  say  We  ve  still  got 
a  two  billion  dollar  problem  We  ve  got  to  make  some  more  cuts 
They  will  come  in  and  say  Here  are  our  recommendations  for  cuts 
Then  the  director  and  his  staff  will  go  through  that  and  they  11  cut 
some  more  and  they  11  two  billion  dollars  worth  of  cuts  or  they  11  think 
of  some  imaginative  way  of  getting  out  of  the  box  or  worse  case  being 
worst  case,  they  11  maybe  jiggle  the  assumptions  a  little  bit  because 
behind  every  budget  is  a  revenue  assumption  and  you  really  don  t  know 
what  the  revenues  are  going  to  be  until  you  get  there 

You  know  this  is  $100  billion  that  we  re  talking  about  and  so  a 
little  bit  of  variation  gets  you  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  So  it  s  easy  If 
you  think  that  you  re  within  2  percent  or  3  percent  of  right  that  s  a  lot  of 
money  several  billion  dollars  So  at  some  point  you  can  jiggle  with  that 
a  little  bit  You  don  t  want  this  to  fail  the  giggle  test  and  finance  has  a 
real  responsibility  to  be  right  so  you  ve  got  to  it  pretty  good  pretty 
close  But  that  may  be  another  way  of  doing  it 
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Then  there  are  imaginative  ideas  like  Let  s  take  money  from 
PERS  for  example  You  haven  t  tried  that  before  Well  all  right  then 
so  you  send  a  group  off  to  go  investigate  that  Can  we  do  it7  What  s 
the  risk9  Will  it  work  or  not9 

It  was  in  this  kind  of  an  atmosphere  that  last  year  we  did  the  bond 
thing  The  Republicans  actually  suggested  the  bonds  which  were 
rejected  by  everybody  Then  the  Democrats  the  director  after  he  d  gone 
through  everything  else  said  My  god  what  do  we  do9  We  re  still  $10 
billion  short  He  said  Let  s  go  back  and  look  at  this  again  see  if 
there  s  any  possible  way  So  he  kept  beating  on  that  and  kept  beating 
on  that  until  finally  it  looked  to  the  lawyers  like  there  was  a  gleam  of 
light 

CASTANEDA  Why  was  it  rejected  the  first  time9 

LARSON  Because  the  Constitution  says  that  you  can  only  use  bonding  money 

Or  it  doesn  t  actually  say  Well  it  implies  pretty  clearly  you  can  t  use 
it  for  ongoing  operations  Now,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  it  didn  t  say 
that  and  that  therefore  through  the  pressures  of  the  moment  we  wanted 
the  courts  to  say  You  can  do  it  And  we  thought  there  was  good  legal 
argument  to  do  that  last  year  Certainly  it  was  clear  to  everybody  that  if 
you  had  a  referendum  on  it  and  the  people  said  do  it  then  it  could  be 
done  I  mean  that  was  clear  and  that  s  eventually  what  happened  But 
it  s  that  kind  of  discussion  that  takes  place  at  the  top 

Then  you  go  m  and  you  talk  to  the  governor  and  you  say 
Governor  here  s  the  deal  This  is  in  December  Nobody  gets  any 
time  off  They  get  Christmas  Eve  off  basically  and  that  s  about  it  and 
Christmas  Day  and  they  work  all  around  that 

Then  by  around  January  1st  they  ve  actually  made  all  the  decisions 
and  it  s  pretty  routmized  You  know  it  depends  a  little  on  the  governors 
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too  They  all  have  different  ways  of  operating  Some  governors  are 
bored  to  death  of  the  budget  and  some  are  intrigued  with  the  minutia 

But  the  deadlines  are  pretty  certain  You  ve  got  to  hit  this  January 
10th  deadline  so  you  have  to  back  up  from  January  10th  How  long  does 
it  take  to  write  this  stuff7  How  long  does  it  take  to  print  this  stuff7  How 
long  does  it  take  to  do  it*7 

So  the  governor  has  really  made  his  general  decisions  by  somewhere 
in  the  1st  of  January  or  the  1st  of  December  Then  he  has  to  really  do  the 
hard  work  of  deciding  where  he  wants  to  make  it  all  come  together 
There  s  a  huge  amount  of  documentation  and  there  s  a  lot  of  literary 
documentation  that  doesn  t  really  relate  to  just  the  numbers  You  know 
you  ve  got  to  do  what  are  called  the  A  pages  which  has  become  a  big 
thick  book  which  is  the  explanation  of  the  budget  And  then  there  s  the 
budget  itself  which  is  a  big  thick  document  that  no  one  ever  looks  at 

So  by  a  couple  of  weeks  about  January  22nd  around  m  that  period 
is  when  this  first  public  discussion  takes  place  Then  you  also  see  for 
the  first  time  the  issues  get  drawn  out  The  Democrats  and  Republicans 
start  talking  about  it  It  can  happen  in  both  houses  or  lately  they  ve 
been  meeting  together  for  this  hearing  They  used  to  always  meet 
separately  and  we  used  to  when  it  was  Vasconcellos  and  Alquist  we 
would  sort  of  sit  down  and  decide  amongst  the  staff  of  both  houses  how 
we  wanted  to  do  this  What  did  John  want  to  do*7  What  did  A1  want  to 
do*7  How  do  you  want  to  structure  this*7 

A1  was  always  very  protective  of  the  Senate  and  so  he  always 
wanted  things  separate  but  he  didn  t  mind  the  cross  talk  He  wanted  to 
know  what  was  going  on  but  he  wanted  to  protect  the  Senate  s  ability  to 
talk  and  he  thought  he  could  get  overwhelmed  sometimes  in  the 
Assembly 
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The  next  event  that  happens  is  that  at  the  end  of  February  the 
analyst  comes  out  with  her  book  We  talk  about  assumptions  during  this 
time  too  and  it  s  very  important  We  say  Well  what  kind  of  revenues 
do  you  think  9  We  might  invite  in  the  director  of  the  Franchise  Tax 
Board  Franchise  Tax  Board  is  the  tax  collector  and  so  we  might  want 
to  know,  especially  if  we  re  talking  about  some  sort  of  tax  changes 
What  do  you  think  about  this9  Jerry  Goldberg  has  been  the  ongoing 
director  forever  and  ever  and  so  we  11  talk  with  Jerry  for  a  while  see 
what  he  has  to  say  about  it 

Interestingly  enough  you  don  t  involve  the  Board  of  Equalization 
much  at  all  Like  I  said  the  controller  is  not  very  involved  The 
treasurer  can  be  or  not  it  just  sort  of  depends  but  is  pretty  respected 
Really  the  budget  is  done  by  the  two  houses  the  Department  of  Finance 
and  the  legislative  analyst  That  s  how  it  works 

At  the  end  of  February  is  when  the  actual  final  report  comes  out 
from  the  analyst  This  is  her  analysis  and  the  analysis  is  a  document  that 
is  about  It  runs  to  four  hundred  pages  sometimes  It  is  a  text  of 
issues  for  every  department  In  other  words  it  looks  at  every  department 
and  says  are  there  fiscal  issues  here9  Have  they  not  done  something 
right9  Have  they  done  something  right9  Are  they  getting  too  much 
money9  What  s  correct  for  this  particular  department9  This  is  just 
listing  of  a  senes  of  issues  for  the  department 

Often  in  some  of  the  big  programs  this  is  a  big  deal  and  it  s  a  lot  of 
stuff  So  that  becomes  more  or  less  the  agenda  that  is  used  by  the 
subcommittees  and  beginning  in  the  first  week  of  March  the 
subcommittees  begin  to  meet  going  through  that  agenda  Now  each 
subcommittee  in  the  Senate  is  made  up  of  three  people 
CASTANEDA  And  how  many  subcommittees  are  there  going  to  be9 
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LARSON  It  could  vary  Usually  there  are  four  or  five  in  the  Senate  Like  for 

example  it  11  depend  on  need  For  example  when  Steve  Peace  became 
chairman  of  the  committee  it  was  clear  to  me  Well  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  he  sets  the  pace  and  he  sets  the  goals  and  he  says  This 
is  where  I  want  to  go  This  is  what  I  want  to  do  I  want  to  know  what  s 
going  on  He  often  is  not  a  member  of  these  committees  unless  he 
chooses  to  be  but  he  s  really  kind  of  a  member  of  all  of  them 
What  he  does  is  at  the  point  where  he  s  about  to  start  the 
subcommittees  he  will  call  m  all  of  the  chairs  and  the  leadership  of  the 
house  the  Pro  Tern  plus  the  Majority  Leader  just  the  Democrats 
basically  and  say  OK  Here  s  where  we  re  going  to  go  with  the 
budget  Here  s  the  goals  We  used  to  do  it  m  a  breakfast  sort  of  setting 
We  d  brief  the  members  and  they  d  have  some  questions  and  he  d  say 
OK  Here  s  what  we  re  going  to  do 

This  would  mean  at  this  meeting  is  where  we  might  set  limits  on 
how  much  they  could  spend  This  was  a  way  we  decided  that  we  could 
affect  the  process  because  Democrats  and  Democratic  leadership  tended 
to  be  pretty  liberal  They  re  really  spenders  so  they  would  give  the 
money  away  So  to  stop  that  the  liberals  the  leadership  the  big 
leadership  decided  Well  is  there  any  way  to  do  that9  We  decided 
Well  one  way  to  do  it  is  through  spending  limits 

So  what  we  imposed  some  years  depending  on  how  bad  the  budget 
was  was  spending  limits  We  said  You  shall  spend  only  the  amount  of 
money  that  s  in  the  governor  s  budget  in  your  subcommittee  area  That 
gave  them  some  flexibility  in  the  area  They  could  shift  money  around 
but  they  couldn  t  spend  more  money 

CASTANEDA  What  authority  would  you  have  to  set  up  spending  limits9  Where  does 


that  come  from9 
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LARSON 


Just  internal  authority  The  leadership  would  say  Yes  that  s  what 
we  re  going  to  do  I  didn  t  mean  they  did  it  either  You  know  we 
would  have  to  keep  track  of  them,  and  we  would  monitor  on  a  weekly 
basis  how  the  spending  was  going  They  got  to  be  pretty  good  these 
leaders  did  because  they  would  work  right  on  up  to  the  end 

There  s  another  big  event  coming  up  called  the  May  revision  and 
right  after  the  May  revision  we  only  have  about  a  week  to  finish  the 
subcommittees  All  the  work  is  done  really  then  and  it  s  then  they  II 
spend  the  money  There  s  no  getting  even  with  them  You  know  they 
spend  it  and  it  s  spent  You  can  haggle  with  them  and  you  can  give 
them  a  bad  time  and  it  doesn  t  do  any  good  if  they  don  t  want  it  to 

But  once  you  set  these  limits  they  did  try  and  Alquist  really  tried 
to  He  would  talk  to  them  and  say  Don  t  do  that  and  that  sort  of 
stuff  There  was  kind  of  a  team  that  he  was  trying  to  lead  This  was  the 
budget  team  basically 

So  the  next  thing  that  would  happen  the  subcommittees  would  meet 
and  they  d  go  through  their  budget  and  they  d  really  deal  with  a  lot  of 
the  lighter  stuff  They  d  also  get  from  there  with  the  departments  if  they 
didn  t  know  them  They  d  want  to  know  You  would  assign  by 
subject  area  These  would  be  subject  area  committees  basically  You  d 
have  a  big  resources  area  You  d  have  a  big  health  and  welfare  area  a 
big  education  area  whatever 

Then  you  might  want  to  set  up  a  special  committee  Sometimes  we 
set  up  a  capital  outlay  committee  for  example  because  we  were  going  to 
build  freeways  or  buildings  or  whatever  So  all  the  capital  outlay  might 
go  to  that  committee  one  year  The  next  year  it  might  be  distributed  m 
the  subcommittees  It  was  just  dependent  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
was  available  and  how  best  to  control  what  they  were  doing 
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What  happens  is  that  they  build  up  empires  and  if  they  re  really 
clever  they  re  also  the  chair  of  a  policy  committee  That  s  not  supposed 
to  be  It  s  against  the  rules  to  be  chair  of  a  policy  committee  and  to  be 
chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the  budget  but  you  could  manipulate  it 
so  that  you  were  the  most  influential  person  on  a  policy  committee  For 
example  Senator  Sher  still  today  is  very  good  at  this  He  s  really  Mr 
Environment  in  the  Senate  and  so  he  kind  of  can  decide  you  know 
what  He  can  do  the  legislation  in  the  Legislative  Committee  and 
provide  the  money  in  the  Budget  Committee  and  he  can  help  other 
people  do  that 

This  is  all  about  power  and  this  is  how  you  accumulate  it  In  the 
beginning  it  wasn  t  this  way  but  by  the  time  it  came  to  an  end  or  by  the 
time  my  time  ended  the  budget  was  more  important  than  the  policy  so 
people  were  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  budget  debate  The  major  issue 
each  year  became  the  budget  It  wasn  t  in  the  beginning  It  was  the 
policy  decisions 

OK  So  the  next  big  event  that  happens  is  in  May  and  it  must 
happen  I  think  it  s  on  May  the  14th  There  was  no  set  date  May  the 
14th  was  not  a  date  set  m  statute  until  I  made  a  deal  with  the  then  deputy 
director  of  Finance  Diane  Cummins  The  two  of  us  had  been  around 
forever  and  we  were  watching  this  process  What  happens  is  that  there  s 
no  time  From  the  Senate  s  point  of  view  or  legislature  s  point  of  view 
there  s  no  time  between  when  the  May  revision  comes  out  and  when  the 
June  1st  deadline  occurs  The  Constitution  says  Well  the  law  says 
that  you  have  to  have  a  budget  by  June  15th  and  if  you  re  going  to  have  a 
budget  by  June  15th  and  you  re  backing  away  from  that  you  have  to  have 
time  for  a  Conference  Committee  you  ve  got  to  have  time  for  the  full 
committee  to  vote  you  ve  got  to  have  time  for  the  subcommittees  to 
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rewrite  the  budget  you  ve  got  to  have  time  to  print  all  this  stuff  The 
law  actually  requires  that  this  thing  has  to  be  in  print 
CASTANEDA  In  final  form 

LARSON  Well  first  it  has  to  Just  to  get  to  the  Budget  Committee  it  s  got  to  be 
printed  the  way  the  legislature  wants  it  or  to  get  to  the  Conference 
Committee  It  s  got  to  be  printed  at  that  point  It  comes  out  of  the 
Senate  Committee  approved,  and  then  it  s  got  to  be  printed 

That  takes  a  while  because  we  use  I  don  t  want  to  call  it 
antiquated  It  is  but  it  is  also  worthwhile  in  that  it  takes  time  to  look  at 
all  this  and  there  are  people  proofreaders  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  that 
are  reading  all  of  this  stuff  and  making  sure  all  this  arcane  language 
works  so  that  when  a  member  on  the  floor  looks  at  the  budget  bill  it  is 
the  budget  bill  there  s  nothing  screwed  up  in  it  at  least  at  that  point  and 
it  s  as  right  as  we  can  make  it  and  you  can  tell  what  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  house  wanted  to  do 

So  you  back  away  from  all  that  and  you  get  back  here  and  you  just 
don  t  have  much  time  and  yet  the  subcommittees  want  to  meet  as  long 
as  possible  because  it  s  their  job  And  the  administration  is  saying 
Well  I  don  t  want  to  give  these  guys  all  this  information  this  new 
information 

May  14th  is  what  s  called  the  May  revision  and  the  route  of  the  May 
revision  is  the  knowledge  of  revenues  What  happens  is  that  after  April 
From  the  first  week  of  April  until  the  last  week  of  April  every  single 
day  sometimes  several  times  during  the  day  we  re  getting  updates  on 
income  They  11  tell  us  you  know  In  the  commercial  sector  this  is 
what  the  taxes  are  This  is  what  the  revenues  are  that  are  coming  m 
leading  up  to  April  15th  and  then  leading  beyond  that  up  to  the  end  of 
April  every  single  day  There  s  a  projection  and  you  watch  it  for 
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meeting  the  projections  for  the  following  year  if  you  re  below 
projections  or  if  you  re  above  what  the  projections  are  for  each  day 

A  pattern  always  develops  and  you  can  tell  if  you  re  going  to  be 
short  or  if  you  re  going  to  have  some  surplus  You  re  going  to  know 
that  and  you  re  going  to  be  able  to  say  OK  The  budget  we  gave  you 
in  January  is  off  by  this  amount  It  looks  like  the  economy  is  not  as  good 
as  we  thought  it  was  It  s  rare  that  the  economy  s  better  than  we 
thought  it  was  though  that  did  become  the  downfall  of  the  current 
government  of  the  Davis  administration  But  usually,  when  I  was  doing 
it  it  was  always  below  below  what  the  projections  were  in  the  January 
budget 

So  that  all  has  to  be  factored  in  and  then  you  have  to  say  The 
May  revision  comes  out  becomes  public  The  governor  says  OK 
Here  s  how  I  want  to  fix  the  problem  and  then  these  little 
subcommittees  have  to  deal  with  all  that  and  get  it  to  the  Budget 
Committee  in  about  a  week  and  a  half  is  about  the  time  frame  that  they 
have 

So  Diane  Cummins  and  I  She  was  the  chief  deputy  We  were 
looking  at  this  and  we  re  saying  You  re  going  to  push  this  finance 
We  11  push  this  as  far  as  possible  because  there  s  a  huge  amount  of 
information  to  come  through  finance  And  you  would  like  to  do  this  on 
the  20th  or  so  of  May  and  we  can  t  do  it  if  you  do  it  on  the  20th  of  May 
because  we  re  pushed  from  the  other  end  So  what  you  ve  got  to  do  is 
we  have  to  set  a  date 

So  she  and  I  one  year  got  this  bill  passed  which  was  setting  this  date 
of  May  14lh  I  think  it  is  as  the  May  revision  date  Both  sides  just  railed 
at  this  date  I  mean  both  institutions  just  Today  I  mean  they  just 
go  crazy  over  this  date  because  there  s  a  lot  more  information  that  since 
we  set  that  date  There  s  a  lot  more  information  that  now  is  required 
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so  it  s  worse  and  yet  you  can  t  do  anything  about  it  because  of  this  June 
15th  deadline  You  have  to  do  it  by  then  It  s  not  enough  time  But 
anyway  that  date  is  really  an  important  one  the  May  revision  date  and 
it  dictates  what  happens  Then  the  pace  is  impossible  from  that  point 
forward 

CASTANEDA  How  do  you  figure  that  out9 

LARSON  Well  you  know  we  ve  already  done  a  lot  of  work  but  now  the  issues 
are  very  specific  So  what  you  do  is  you  got  back  and  The 
professional  staff  knows  how  to  do  this  They  write  the  agendas  right 
away  Then  you  start  hearings  right  away  and  they  run  around  the 
clock  They  11  meet  m  the  middle  of  the  night  to  get  this  done  and  this 
does  get  wrapped  up  within  about  a  week  and  a  half  about  ten  days 

Then  on  June  1st  or  2nd  It  s  always  those  dates  It  doesn  t 
matter  whether  it  s  a  weekend  or  not  though  that  sometimes  can 
influence  it  you  have  a  meeting  of  the  full  committee  The  full 
committee  usually  just  approves  the  subcommittee  reports  Sometimes 
there  will  be  amendments  by  the  minority  or  they  will  debate  it  a  little 
bit  but  that  debate  never  takes  longer  than  a  few  hours  And  it  s  m 
public  but  nobody  m  the  public  would  understand  what  they  re  doing 
but  the  members  do 

Then  it  goes  to  conference  By  this  point  the  rule  Remember 
there  was  a  rule  I  mentioned  that  one  side  or  the  other  is  going  to  be  the 
lead  author  This  now  becomes  important  because  the  author  of  the  bill 
that  is  selected  as  the  vehicle  for  the  budget  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Conference  Committee  That  means  he  has  control  over  it  all  It  means 
he  has  control  of  the  staff  It  means  he  has  control  of  what  the  agenda 
will  be 


We  divided  up  a  lot  of  these  functions  during  this  period  of  good 
will  between  the  staffs  when  Alquist  and  Vasconcellos  were  chairs  We 
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divided  up  how  you  go  about  dividing  up  the  workload  because  it  s 
overwhelming  You  can  t  do  it  You  have  to  trust  somebody  So  we 
ended  up  that  usually  the  house  that  is  going  to  be  the  chair  of  the 
Conference  Committee  the  other  house  is  going  to  write  the  agenda 

The  agenda  itself  is  a  complicated  document  which  sometimes  can 
run  to  six  or  seven  hundred  pages  It  is  what  s  called  a  side  by  side  It 
takes  what  happened  in  the  Senate  and  what  happened  in  the  Assembly 
and  it  compares  them  It  only  deals  with  the  places  where  there  are 
issues  In  other  words  a  lot  of  the  budget  is  in  agreement  In  fact  how 
good  you  are  back  here  in  the  subcommittee  process  communicating 
back  and  forth  between  the  two  houses  you  can  eliminate  a  lot  of 
problems 

But  you  must  have  the  same  language  If  you  don  t  have  the  same 
language  then  it  s  an  issue  If  you  meant  to  have  the  same  language  and 
didn  t  then  it  s  what  s  called  a  technical  issue  So  the  closer  you  work 
together  in  that  very  tense  period — and  we  really  do  try  to  work  closely 
together — you  can  eliminate  a  lot  of  stuff  And  I  think  we  got  the 
My  last  time  I  think  the  agenda  got  down  to  about  two  hundred  pages 
which  is  pretty  good 

So  anyway  then  the  Conference  Committee  is  responsible  for 
resolving  the  differences  in  that  document  The  law  is  fairly  specific  It 
says  you  can  only  resolve  the  differences  between  the  two  houses  so  you 
have  to  look  at  that  Now  what  happens  is  that  you  really  You  have 
a  need  very  often  to  get  outside  that  rule  but  you  start  off  with  that 
being  the  assumption  You  re  only  going  to  deal  with  the  differences 
between  the  two  houses 

Then  you  start  going  through  the  budget  in  order  from  page  one  to 
page  whatever 

CASTANEDA  And  this  is  staff  doing  this  pretty  much? 
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This  is  way  it  s  dealt  with  in  the  committee  once  the  book  is  established 
that  is  the  agenda  and  then  the  chairman  is  the  chairman  and  he  sort  of 
dictates  where  it  is  I  think  in  these  days  it  s  always  in  the  Senate 
Hearing  Room  because  it  s  the  biggest  heanng  room  and  it  s  good 
television  I  mean  it  s  the  best  background  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  so 
they  usually  do  it  there  but  they  didn  t  always  do  it  there 

The  chairman  of  the  Conference  Committee  is  whoever  is  authoring 
it  that  year  and  remember  it  s  supposed  to  go  back  and  forth  That  rule 
really  got  abused  when  the  Republicans  sort  of  got  control  for  a  period  of 
time  The  Democrats  decided  they  weren  t  going  to  have  any  of  that  so 
they  kept  control  of  the  authorship  of  the  bill  They  could  do  that 
because  Willie  Brown  was  sort  of  in  the  shadows  the  Speaker  and  he 
could  put  a  lot  of  pressure  on  so  that  the  Republicans  really  couldn  t  do 
much  during  that  period 

So  that  as  a  consequence  it  kind  of  got  skewed  and  the  agendas  got 
written  several  Sometimes  by  the  Assembly  Sometimes  the  Senate 
did  both  the  chair  and  the  What  that  meant  behind  the  scenes  is  that 
you  d  have  meetings  of  the  conferees  There  s  a  rule  which  says  you 
can  t  do  anything  m  a  Conference  Committee  without  two  votes  from 
each  side  It  also  means  that  you  can  t  meet  when  there  is  more  than 
two  You  can  t  meet  if  there  s  a  majority  of  In  other  words  four 
people  of  the  same  party  who  are  members  of  the  Conference 
Committee  there  are  six  cannot  meet  Three  of  them  can  meet  but 
not  four  because  that  s  a  majority  That  s  how  you  have  to  vote  in 
the  Conference  Committee 

A  Conference  Committee  always  requires  two  votes  from  each  side 
not  just  four  votes  in  other  words  not  three  from  one  side  and  one  from 
the  other  It  requires  two  from  each  side  which  means  a  majority  of 
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both  houses  has  to  be  in  agreement  on  a  particular  solution  to  a  problem 
And  often  that  does  screw  up  things 

Let  me  just  see  if  I  understand  If  you  have  two  from  each  side  in  the 
committee  but  no  more  than  two  then  if  there  s  a  vote  then  you  have 
So  how  are  they  tied7 

A  quorum  of  a  Conference  Committee  is  two  from  each  side  and  that 
four  could  vote  on  things  If  they  all  voted  the  same  all  the  time  then 
they  can  control  the  committee 
What  if  they  voted  two  against  two7 

They  can  t  control  the  committee  It  takes  two  votes  from  each  house 
So  you  ve  got  to  get  two  votes  from  each  house  to  do  anything  You 
could  get  two  Democrats  and  a  Democrat  and  a  Republican  That  works 
often  happens  but  you  ve  got  to  have  two  votes  from  each  house  Then 
when  you  re  meeting  in  private  you  can  only  have  You  can  t  have 
two  votes  two  people  of  the  same  party  from  each  house  In  other 
words  you  couldn  t  have  the  four  that  are  the  majority  because  that 
would  be  a  quorum  You  can  t  have  a  quorum  meeting  in  secret  You 
can  have  three  meeting  in  secret  but  not  four 
Who  keeps  track  of  that7 

I  do  So  often  the  directors  are  the  guys  who  watch  the  room  They 
want  to  meet  You  have  to  have  a  good  sense  of  it  which  I  think  takes  a 
long  time  to  really  kind  of  develop  because  sometimes  you  ve  got  to 
have  them  all  there  regardless  of  the  law  and  you  try  to  make  that  as 
quick  and  out  of  the  way  as  possible  and  with  consent  In  other  words 
you  ve  got  to  believe  that  nobody  s  going  to  really  bitch  about  this  and 
it  s  a  call 

The  members  will  often  push  the  envelope  They  know  that  they  re 
not  going  to  I  mean  the  chairman  whoever  s  chairing  it  should 
control  it  and  will  but  he  s  also  after  a  solution  so  often  he  will  ignore 
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the  rule  Then  you  have  to  decide  if  you  want  to  really  raise  it  or  not 
Once  it  s  raised  it  s  real  and  somebody  has  to  leave  and  that  happens 
That  often  happens  Not  often  That  happens  sometimes  because 
they  re  pretty  good  about  it 

CASTANEDA  If  someone  wants  to  stop  the  meeting  they  can  do  that  They  can  raise 
the  issue  just  to  stop  it 

LARSON  Right  And  it  11  do  it  It  stops  it  and  that  s  all  there  is  to  it 

OK  And  then  in  the  conference  you  also  have  other  forces  at  work 
You  might  want  for  example  the  treasurer  to  come  in  here  and  talk 
Again  you  probably  have  no  need  for  the  controller  but  on  a  particular 
issue  Though  the  rules  again  about  who  speaks  are  pretty  rigid  in 
that  the  only  people  that  speak  are  the  analyst  who  actually  presents 
each  of  the  issues  in  the  agenda  and  then  it  s  not  the  director  but  usually 
the  deputy  director  or  somebody  else  like  that  depending  on  the  director 
It  just  is  sort  of  dependent  on  who  it  is  who  11  present  the  case  for  the 
administration  That  s  it  just  those  two 

Then  there  s  this  army  of  staff  that  s  behind  each  one  that  sit  in  the 
audience  and  on  any  given  issue  they  will  come  up  and  make  a 
presentation  They  re  the  designated  sort  of  hitter  and  the  chief  deputy 
on  the  budget  side  sort  of  coordinates  who  s  coming  up  to  speak  The 
analyst  decides  who  s  on  the  other  side  or  her  principals  decide  who  s 
going  to  speak 

No  one  else  comes  up  and  it  s  not  a  matter  of  anybody  talking  It  s 
not  done  that  way  This  is  not  anybody  can  talk  This  is  very  specific 
people  talk  except  for  on  very  rare  occasions  when  you  might  ask 
somebody  to  come  m  like  the  treasurer  if  you  want  to  have  them  make  a 
special  case 

In  the  beginning  for  many  many  years  this  kind  of  worked  out  OK 
You  know  you  also  have  to  establish  by  the  way  special  task  forces  or 
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groups  if  you  have  a  particular  issue  you  can  t  solve  right  away  Let  s 
say  it  s  in  health  and  welfare  and  you  get  to  a  point  where  you  re  going 
to  take  somebody  s  benefits  away  and  Democrats  won  t  vote  for  that 
So  what  you  do  is  you  put  together  a  group  made  up  of  Republicans  and 
Democrats  from  the  staff  that  are  standing  in  the  room  and  you  say 
You  guys  go  off  and  settle  this  problem  and  report  back 

Sometimes  it  works  out  to  be  a  crafting  problem  in  the  trailer  bill 
Trailer  bills  become  very  important  about  how  all  that  s  done  You  say 
OK  Here  s  what  we  re  going  to  do  with  the  budget  Now  task  force 
you  go  off  and  write  the  law  that  makes  this  happen  and  really  a  lot  of 
the  debate  will  happen  there  internally  Sometimes  members  who  are 
not  on  the  Conference  Committee  but  policy  type  members  are  really 
involved  m  those  sessions 

You  11  have  another  kind  of  group  which  is  the  pork  issue  in  that  to 
grease  the  skids  you  ve  got  to  get  people  mterested  m  this  budget 
You  ve  got  to  get  a  two  thirds  vote  so  the  question  is  are  you  going  to 
let  any  of  them  have  special  projects9  The  special  projects  tend  to  be 
pretty  good  projects  not  always  and  there  is  sort  of  a  screening  that 
takes  place 

What  happens  is  that  you  used  to  try  to  embarrass  members  in  the 
beginning  by  having  one  day  m  which  they  could  come  in  in  public  on 
television  and  present  their  case  for  whatever  kind  of  pork  project  they 
wanted  That  went  on  for  a  lot  of  years  and  everybody  did  it  It  became 
sort  of  the  reverse  of  what  we  wanted  It  became  sort  of  they  had  to  do  it 
or  they  d  look  like  they  weren  t  representing  their  district  So  you  d  get 
a  hundred  members  you  know  filing  through  with  their  projects 
Eventually  that  got  ended  and  they  just  said  Well  okay 

And  there  are  forms  for  this  and  you  file  these  forms  what  you 
want  what  you  support  Sometimes  they  can  be  big  general  issues 
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Then  they  can  be  very  specific  issues  It  s  these  little  specific  issues  that 
we  use  for  grease  Members  know  that  so  they  tend  to  want  to 
participate  because  they  re  going  to  get  something  if  they  play  their 
cards  right  They  re  very  anxious  about  all  this  so  they  re  on  your  case 
all  the  time  wanting  to  know  where  it  is 

It  really  is  difficult  The  best  method  I  ever  found  for  dealing  with 
this  problem  was  to  set  up  a  Not  a  task  force  but  take  a  member  of 
the  Conference  Committee  who  s  really  good  Republican  or  Democrat 
and  take  a  lead  staff  person  and  just  put  the  two  of  them  together  and 
then  have  them  take  all  this  stuff  in  digest  it  decide  how  they  want  to 
approach  it  give  them  an  amount  The  last  time  I  was  there  I  gave 
them  $100  million  This  was  before  things  fell  apart  and  we  were 
feeling  fairly  We  were  on  the  upswing  basically  on  revenues  and 
so  I  felt  we  could  get  away  with  that  So  we  said  OK  to  this  group 
You  get  $100  million  You  go  decide  who  gets  it  They  went  off  and 
they  conducted  this  really  elaborate  review  process  appeals  process  and 
came  back  with  a  package  that  nobody  questioned  and  went  bam1  right 
into  the  budget  That  s  really  what  you  want  You  want  that  kind  of 
settlement  and  that  s  what  these  others  are  trying  to  do  too 
CASTANEDA  OK  We  ve  got  about  one  minute  left  Do  you  want  another  tape9  Or  I 
think  you  have  to  go 

LARSON  No  we  d  better  go  Next  time  I  want  to  We  can  talk  more  about  the 
process  I  want  to  go  back  to  Alquist  becoming  chairman  of  both 
committees  for  a  while 


[End  of  Tape  12  SideB] 
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This  is  the  continuation  of  the  oral  history  interview  with  Steve 
Larson  It  is  April  5th  2004  and  this  is  tape  number  thirteen 

I  guess  we  11  pick  up  as  you  said  leading  into  the  budget 
What  happened  was  that  Alquist  when  he  became  chairman  of  what 
was  called  the  Finance  Committee  which  had  both  the  authority  to  do 
the  budget  and  also  to  do  the  appropriations  bills  and  the  Assembly 
had  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  which  did  the  same  thing  the 
workload  began  to  pick  up  It  was  actually  quite  an  interesting 
challenge  m  that  there  were  at  the  time  I  think  around  a  thousand  to 
two  thousand  bills  that  went  through  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  then  there  was  the  budget 

The  budget  clearly  was  evolving  into  something  much  bigger 
than  what  it  had  been  when  we  started  I  mean  I  think  when  I  went  to 
work  for  the  legislature  the  budget  was  about  4  to  6  billion  dollars 
and  by  now  we  re  up  to  about  50  billion  dollars  and  rapidly 
increasing  Today  in  2004  it  s  100  plus  billion  dollars 
How  did  those  increases  affect  just  the  workload9 
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Right  They  really  increase  the  workload  make  it  much  more  difficult 
to  do  things  What  you  had  in  the  Finance  case  was  that  you  have  to 
write  an  analysis  a  budget  analysis  for  every  single  bill  that  gets  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee  What  was  happening  was  that  the 
policy  committees  began  to  sort  of  punt  to  the  appropriations  part  of 
the  committee  In  other  words  they  would  pass  out  a  lot  of  stuff  that 
really  wasn  t  filtered  very  well  and  they  would  figure  that  if  there  was 
no  money  for  it  then  it  would  die  but  they  really  didn  t  have  any  guts 
to  kill  bills  themselves  It  probably  was  a  reflection  of  liberal 
Democrats  a  lot  of  liberal  Democrats  occupymg  those  committees 
It  was  also  I  think  a  reflection  m  that  the  professionalizing  of 
staff  came  in  bits  and  pieces  in  spurts  It  wasn  t  all  at  once  you  had  a 
professional  staff  Probably  the  first  place  where  a  professional  staff 
developed  m  the  Senate  anyway  was  in  the  budget  and  appropriations 
functions  because  that  was  even  then  realized  as  critical  and  I  think 
it  got  kind  of  exaggerated  as  time  went  along 

The  staff  from  the  Rodda  days  when  Rodda  was  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  he  of  course  was  one  of  the  white  hat  liberals  that 
came  in  with  Alquist  and  so  forth  and  m  Rodda  s  time  he  had  decided 
that  he  wanted  to  professionalize  the  staff  and  it  kind  of  evolved  in 
that  direction  I  ve  talked  about  Jack  Watson  Who  was  Rodda  s 
chief  of  staff,  and  then  he  worked  for  Alquist  but  that  didn  t  mean  that 
parts  of  Rodda  s  staff  weren  t  quite  professional  and  those  people 
stayed  on  Up  until  that  time  we  also  had 

Well  let  me  ask  you  in  terms  of  the  growth  of  the  staff  is  there  a 
process  for  that  to  happen  for  you  to  be  able  to  hire  new  staff? 

The  way  it  worked  was  mostly  when  there  It  happened  two 
times  One  when  someone  would  leave  you  d  be  able  to  sort  of 
reevaluate  what  you  needed  and  you  could  go  to  the  chair  and  say  I 
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need  a  kind  of  reconfiguration  of  staff  which  requires  this  many 
people 

The  chairman  would  say  OK  I  m  for  that  I  don  t  care  You 
go  see  what  you  can  do  with  the  Rules  Committee  And  that  also 
represented  a  change  When  I  came  there  whatever  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  said  really  went  but  Alquist  and  I  think  Rodda  before 
him  there  was  a  kind  of  deferral  on  those  kinds  of  personnel  subjects 
to  the  Rules  Committee  which  made  the  Rules  Committee  more 
influential 

On  the  other  hand  if  Alquist  had  somebody  he  wanted  to  hire 
he  would  do  that  and  they  could  end  up  in  the  Budget  Committee  I 
have  to  say  I  think  m  all  the  years  that  he  was  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  we  hired  a  lot  of  people  and  often  not  always  but  often, 
we  hired  from  people  he  was  running  into  and  they  were  generally 
very  good  and  they  stayed  on  and  they  were  professional  and  they 
went  on  beyond  my  years  in  some  cases  I  can  only  remember  one 
person  of  a  group  that  he  needed  to  hire  that  really  was  bad 

So  you  know  I  mean  it  s  an  example  of  kind  of  a 
Sometimes  as  staff  director  I  would  hire  the  person  If  I  came  to  him 
and  said  I  needed  somebody  he  would  say  Well  have  a  look  at  this 
person  If  I  didn  t  think  that  person  was  right  he  d  generally  defer  to 
that  And  as  we  went  along  the  staff  became  much  more  focused  It 
was  much  more  senior  driven  and  they  had  a  lot  of  experience 
Salaries  were  catching  up  with  the  work  and  they  liked  what  they  did 
They  were  all  political  animals  and  so  we  had  fewer  As  time  went 
along  there  were  fewer  changes  and  people  stayed  on  for  years 

Some  of  the  people  In  fact  some  of  the  people  are  still  in  the 
process  you  know  thirty  five  years  later  I  don  t  know  I  don  t  think 
there  s  anyone  still  on  the  Budget  staff  that  was  there  when  I  was 
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there  but  they  re  still  around  Karen  French  was  the  other  chief 
deputy  of  the  Budget  Committee  with  myself  and  John  that  decided 
we  had  to  get  rid  of  Jack  Watson  Karen  French  actually  came  from 
Rodda  s  time  and  she  is  still  the  chief  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  chief  of  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  which 
brings  us  to  that  event 

What  happened  was  that  Alquist  believed  that  there  was  a 
critical  size  to  committees  He  believed  that  they  shouldn  t  be  too 
large  You  shouldn  t  have  for  example  twenty  members  of  the 
Senate  half  the  house  on  the  Budget  Committee  He  didn  t  believe 
you  could  carry  on  any  meaningful  work  that  way  So  he  argued  that 
you  needed  to  keep  the  Budget  Committee  or  the  Finance  Committee 
at  a  reasonable  size  which  to  him  was  eleven  or  twelve  at  the  most 
and  he  wouldn  t  go  for  any  larger  committee  than  that 

But  the  pressure  was  really  on  There  were  a  lot  of  members 
who  had  been  around  a  long  time  and  done  their  duties  in  the  policy 
committees  and  the  budget  clearly  was  becoming  much  more 
important  during  this  period  People  really  understood  how  they  could 
make  some  of  their  programs  get  funded  so  they  wanted  to  get  on  the 
Finance  Committee 

Also  the  appropriations  function  had  always  been  important 
more  important  than  the  budget  function  because  what  happens  in  the 
appropnations  function  is  that  that  s  where  you  appropriate  money  for 
programs  So  a  bill  will  come  along  a  new  idea  will  come  along  from 
somebody  and  the  policy  committee  will  say  that  s  a  great  idea  but  it 
has  to  go  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  Then  the  Appropriations 
Committee  says  OK  We  will  fund  it  or  We  won  t  fund  it 
Those  decisions  tend  to  be  on  the  conservative  side 
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Generally  the  Appropriations  Committee  always  knew  how 
much  money  was  around  because  they  were  the  budget  people  and  so 
they  tended  to  not  approve  a  whole  lot  I  mean  when  looking  at  a  bill 
they  would  tend  to  know  if  it  was  going  to  be  fundable  or  not  So  the 
tendency  was  to  be  very  hesitant  about  funding  new  legislation  and  to 
look  at  other  legislation  that  required  funding  because  it  meant  an 
expansion  of  a  program  or  a  change  in  the  program  in  such  a  way  that 
bureaucracy  would  grow 

That  s  where  you  could  most  easily  see  it  was  in  the 
appropriations  process  It  s  more  difficult  It  s  in  a  sense  more 
ministerial  in  the  budget  process  because  in  the  budget  process  you  re 
talking  about  sort  of  caseload  growth  that  s  requiring  you 
Because  there  s  more  services  that  are  being  supplied  to  people  or  the 
same  services  are  being  supplied  to  more  people  I  should  say  You 
have  to  pay  for  that  and  so  that  s  kind  of  caseload  expansion  which  is 
the  major  way  that  the  budget  expands  And  since  the  program  is 
authorized  by  the  legislature  if  it  s  just  caseload  and  not  program 
expansion  then  it  s  very  hard  for  the  budget  people  to  say  no  to  that  if 
they  ve  got  the  money  because  you  have  to  cut  programs  if  you  say  no 
to  that 

On  the  other  hand  if  you  re  on  the  appropriations  side  of  the 
equation  you  see  a  program  coming  along  that  requires  some  funding 
and  you  can  say  That  s  a  great  idea  Let  s  fund  that  That  11  be  a 
new  appropriation  And  yes  if  you  also  know  what  the  balance  of 
the  You  know  how  much  money  s  out  there  so  you  re  really  able 
to  balance  that  and  make  decisions  in  a  comprehensive  way  about 
what  gets  funded  and  what  doesn  t 

And  what  happens  is  that  over  this  period  of  time  because  the 
workload  expands  very  rapidly  the  budget  s  becoming  much  larger 
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you  know  it  s  going  up  almost  geometrically  at  the  same  time  the 
income  to  the  state  is  going  up  So  legislators  are  saying  And  they 
want  to  do  things  so  they  re  saying  Let  s  create  these  programs  but 
we  don  t  know  if  the  programs  are  going  to  fit  within  the  new  budgets 
because  we  haven  t  done  the  budget  yet  for  the  following  year  That 
happens  in  June 

So  there  was  a  tendency  during  this  period  to  begin  to  defer  all 
of  the  appropriations  bills  So  you  would  defer  all  of  the 
appropriations  bills  until  you  had  a  hearing  meeting  until  you  had  a 
better  sense  of  the  budget  So  what  would  happen  would  be  you  d  go 
through  the  budget  process  and  then  you  d  have  a  huge  set  of  hearings 
on  appropriations  bills  and  you  d  decide  because  you  d  now  finished 
the  budget  you  now  know  how  much  money  there  is  and  you  can 
decide  what  to  approve  and  what  not  to  approve  That  became  a  sort 
of  ritualistic  process  as  time  went  along  so  that  the  budget  became 
separated  from  the  appropriations  function  It  wasn  t  in  the 
beginning 

Anyway  another  thing  that  led  of  course  to  this  separation  of 
function  was  the  fact  that  the  appropriations  side  is  considered  to  be 
more  If  you  want  to  raise  money  for  Democrats  or  for 
Republicans  the  best  place  to  do  it  s  in  the  Appropnations  Committee 
because  you  re  in  charge  of  money  Some  stakeholder  wants  to  get 
something  done  and  it  s  got  to  go  through  the  Appropnations  He 
needs  money  to  do  it  whatever  it  is  and  so  if  you  re  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  you  know  that  you  know  you  make  a  judgment  about 
whether  it  s  good  or  bad  but  at  the  same  time  if  you  happen  to  find  in 
the  direction  of  the  guy  who  s  been  lobbying  you  to  approve  this  bill 
and  you  give  him  money  you  supply  his  program  with  money  well 
odds  are  he  s  going  to  remember  that  when  you  re  running  for 
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reelection  and  when  there  are  contributions  made  So  this  became 
This  is  the  major  juice  committee 

Now  there  were  policy  committees  during  all  this  period  that 
were  considered  to  be  juice  committees  that  is  committees  that  raised 
a  lot  of  money  for  campaigns  and  so  forth  I  always  saw  it  as 
campaigns  I  never  saw  it  much  As  I  sort  of  alluded  to  before 
during  my  career  there  were  a  couple  of  people  that  were  crooks  that 
were  pretty  clearly  crooks  but  very  few  Most  everybody  was  just 
trying  to  do  their  job 

So  what  I  saw  was  raising  money  for  campaigns  and  raising 
money  for  In  my  whole  time  I  never  was  really  very  aware  I 
don  t  think  I  was  ever  aware  I  m  sure  it  happened  but  I  was  never 
aware  of  people  who  were  actually  on  the  take  or  something  that  was 
illegal  that  was  taking  place  I  never  even  heard  people  talking  about 
that  I  heard  them  talk  about  the  functions  of  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  raise  money  but  I  actually  never  saw  any 
communication  between  the  leadership  let  s  say  and  the  committee 

Now  it  is  true  the  leadership  sat  on  the  committee  as  we  went 
down  this  trail  more  and  more  When  Alquist  became  chairman  the 
leadership  of  the  Senate  didn  t  sit  on  the  Finance  Committee  Shortly 
after  the  division  of  the  two  committees  the  leadership  started  sitting 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee 

Now  again  back  to  that  split  What  happened  was  that 
When  was  that  split7 

You  know  I  think  it  was  When  did  Alquist  become  chairman  of 
the  committee7  It  was  about  a  year  after  that  or  two  It  was  two  about 
two  Because  about  a  year  after  he  became  chairman  of  the 
committee  we  started  hearing  the  rumblings  that  they  were  talking 
about  making  a  split  and  Alquist  would  get  really  pissed  off 
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Eighty  six  I  think  is  when  he  starts  chairs  the  Budget  and  Fiscal 
Review  Committee7 

Well  no  It  was  actually  called  the  Finance  Committee 
Well  then  is  that  817 
Eighty  four  8 1  could  be 
I  ve  got  8 1  down  here 

OK  In  81  he  becomes  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  and  then 
in  about  a  year  we  start  hearing  rumors  about  how  they  want  to  divide 
up  the  committee  Now  what  happened  really  was  the  members 
really  were  beginning  to  see  you  know  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  was  what  they  wanted  You  didn  t  really  want  to  do  the 
budget  function  because  the  budget  function  was  becoming  really 
onerous  because  it  s  just  a  lot  of  butt  time 

Now  the  way  the  process  works  is  you  re  part  of  a 
subcommittee  and  you  spend  weeks  and  weeks  and  weeks  just 
reviewing  the  particular  part  of  the  little  world  that  you  re  in  You 
have  a  lot  of  power  over  that  but  you  just  sit  there  and  listen  a  lot 
You  re  listening  to  people  justifying  their  programs  You  re  cross 
examining  them  And  actually  you  don  t  make  decisions  about  it  until 
you  get  up  in  May  sometime  but  starting  in  January  you  re  talking 
about  it  You  re  sitting  there  and  you  re  listening  and  you  re  thinking 
about  what  you  want  to  do  but  it  s  a  lot  of  butt  time 

Remember  the  budget  doesn  t  deal  with  the  fun  people 
basically  It  deals  with  the  bureaucrats  because  it  s  funding  a 
government  So  what  you  re  seeing  is  rows  of  bureaucrats  coming  in 
to  talk  to  you  about  how  this  is  supposed  to  work  what  s  wrong  with  it 
if  you  re  in  that  mode  what  s  right  about  it  if  you  re  in  that  mode 
how  can  we  improve  it  how  s  the  money  being  spent  how  many 
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personnel  years  are  we  talking  about  these  really  abstract  and  boring 
stuff  that  you  have  to  deal  with 
So  just  the  real  deal  picture  as  opposed  to  the 
Well  they  re  actually  dealing  with  the  little  nitty  gritty  parts  but 
they  re  not  making  decisions  on  it  and  they  don  t  do  that  till  after  the 
May  revision  When  the  May  revision  May  [14th]  comes  along  then 
there  s  this  intense  period  afterward  for  about  two  weeks  when  you 
just  make  all  the  decisions  for  the  budget  You  might  make  some  very 
general  decisions  or  stuff  that  is  absolutely  not  controversial  in  any 
way  During  this  debate  you  re  subject  also  to  all  of  the  public  unions 
and  all  the  public  employee  organizations  Except  for  in  a  small 
percentage  of  cases  you  re  not  subject  to  those  people  contributing 
money  to  campaigns  for  example 

A  lot  of  this  is  important  to  them  I  mean  the  teachers  God 
knows  the  teachers  are  important  Now  the  prison  guards  are 
important  but  they  weren  t  through  most  of  this  period  I  mean  they 
were  just  people  who  weren  t  very  smart  and  didn  t  have  a  very  good 
union  who  you  thought  were  getting  not  enough  money  for  the  terrible 
work  that  they  had  to  do  So  it  s  a  very  different  environment 

In  the  Appropriations  Committee  m  the  appropriations  side  of 
the  work  you  find  the  people  who  had  a  lot  of  money  the  Trial 
Lawyers  Association  oil  companies  whatever  You  know  the  people 
that  have  a  lot  of  money  have  bills  over  there  because  it  s  programs 
So  that  s  another  set  of  pressures  here  to  separate  They  take 
different  people  to  operate 
But  before  they  separate  it  is  the  same  people 
It  s  the  same  people  doing  both  jobs  Right  And  that  s  a  lot  of  work 
It  s  clear  that  it  s  the  most  important  stuff  By  the  time  they  decide  to 
do  it  it  s  clear  it  s  the  most  important  stuff  that  s  being  done  It  s  a 
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period  when  you  know  Jerry  Brown  says  Let  s  think  small  so  he 
has  a  lot  of  real  little — little — interesting  ideas  and  programs  but 
there  s  no  big  reform  taking  place  That  s  followed  by  sixteen  years  of 
Republicanism  where  there  s  no  big  ideas  either  except  for  in 
reaction  Sometimes  there  are  big  important  reforms  that  take  place  in 
reaction  to  a  crisis  but  it  s  not  the  kind  of  work  that  s  exciting  and 
you  re  not  creating  new  things  you  know  the  stuff  people  like  to  get 
elected  to  do  in  the  budget  side 

So  what  happens  is  that  there  s  pressure  building  to  divide  the 
two  committees  and  you  know  the  model  really  comes  out  of  the 
national  legislature  where 

Are  they  considered  subcommittees  or  are  they  really  just  one 
committee9 

No  There  s  one  committee  called  the  Finance  Committee  It  has 
some  subcommittees  for  the  budget  process  so  everybody  s  on  a 
subcommittee  but  there  were  no  There  are  now  subcommittees 
for  appropriations  but  there  weren  t  then  And  about  as  far  as  you 
would  go  you  had  all  these  Trailer  bills  were  suddenly  exploding 
You  re  forced  to  Instead  of  one  bill  you  re  now  forced  to  do  a 
multitude  of  bills 

The  environment  s  really  changing  and  people  are  starting  to 
raise  issues  that  the  money  s  tightening  and  people  are  starting  to  raise 
issues  about  capital  outlay  for  example  m  that  you  want  to  know  how 
much  Because  of  the  way  capital  outlay  works  you  know  you 
make  investments  in  that  through  the  bond  process  or  other  processes 
and  you  re  going  to  build  stuff  through  capital  outlay  Most  of  that  s 
protected  one  way  or  the  other  either  through  the  bond  mechanism  or 
it  s  protected  through  the  Constitution  as  in  the  case  of  transportation 
where  money  s  coming  in  and  nobody  really  at  that  time  pays  a 
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whole  lot  of  attention  to  how  this  money  is  going  out  the  other  side 
because  it  s  not  part  of  this  General  Fund  which  is  flexible  So  the 
more  inflexible  the  budget  becomes  the  more  sort  of  sequestered  the 
funds  become 

People  begin  durmg  the  eighties  to  ask  questions  about  that 
money  They  want  to  know  how  much  are  we  spending  on  capital 
outlay*?  What  are  we  spending  on  capital  outlay9  Is  that  a  good 
process9  I  mean  how  do  we  do  that9  The  legislature  sort  of  let  it  go 
at  building  roads  you  know  Actually  in  transportation  is  where  you 
find  the  first  place  where  you  move  the  funding  mechanisms  away 
from  the  legislature  Then  that  s  followed  in  Prop  98  in  education 
where  you  move  it  a  step  away  from  the  legislature  It  can  t  get  its 
hands  on  the  money  directly  for  some  time  but  transportation  was  the 
first  place 

And  then  does  it  move  more  to  CalTrans  then9 
Yeah  Well  it  moves  to  the  government  There  are  commissions  that 
make  the  And  you  know  they  have  the  right  to  approve  those 
commissioners  and  stuff  like  that  but  the  only  handle  you  have  on 
those  things  then  becomes  the  budget  You  can  at  least  raise  questions 
at  the  budget  and  the  legislative  analyst  budget  analyst  is  always 
raising  questions  in  those  areas  She  doesn  t  believe  that  it  s  being 
spent  right  so  she  s  always  making  the  point  Here  s  where  you  need 
to  look  at  this  So  the  legislature  responds  to  that  and  tries  to  look  at 
that  The  function  of  the  staff  in  the  Budget  Committee  was  to  process 
that,  I  mean  bring  m  you  know  look  at  what  the  analyst  has  to  say 

I  mean  we  would  get  information  The  basic  information  we 
would  get  would  be  from  the  analyst  Well  it  would  be  first  from 
Finance  So  Finance  presents  its  case  and  then  the  analyst  criticizes  it 
Then  our  staff  analyzes  that  criticism  and  also  is  getting  information 
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from  Well  over  the  transom  we  called  it  you  know  people 
unhappy  bureaucrats  who  d  be  giving  us  information  We  d  be 
getting  also  constituents  from  outside  the  arena  who  d  be  coming  in 
talking  to  us  Third  house  people  in  government  on  the  government 
side  would  be  coming  in  and  talking  to  us 

Then  you  d  take  all  that  information  as  a  staff  person  and  you 
boil  it  down  to  an  analysis  Then  you  set  up  an  agenda  and  you  ve 
identified  the  problems  I  think  that  the  most  powerful  people  in  the 
legislature  are  the  budget  staffs  because  they  actually  are  directing 
traffic 

I  remember  reading  that  Stalin  when  he  was  emerging  as  a 
powerful  figure  in  the  Communist  hierarchy  in  Moscow  he  realized 
that  the  thing  to  do  was  He  didn  t  want  to  go  out  and  fight  a  civil 
war  He  didn  t  want  to  be  a  general  He  didn  t  want  to  be  the 
president  He  didn  t  want  to  be  the  boss  guy  He  wanted  to  a  friend  of 
Lenin  He  wanted  to  be  trusted  by  Lenin  and  he  wanted  to  run  the 
party  paper  machine  and  he  wanted  to  be  able  to  set  the  agenda  And 
in  setting  the  agenda  he  could  determine  what  would  happen  the 
outcomes 

In  a  sense  that  s  what  happens  in  the  Budget  Committee  and  it 
happens  globally  It  s  throughout  the  budget  throughout  the  state 
government  so  that  staff  is  really  central  to  where  things  go  If  you 
have  a  strong  chairman  who  wants  to  go  somewhere  if  he  s  got  a  good 
staff  director  he  can  sort  of  force  that  in  a  particular  direction  And 
later  after  a  lot  of  these  basic  new  processes  were  developed,  we  got 
into  that  but  that  s  a  little  later 

And  you  ve  got  a  close  relationship  with  Alquist  You  re  a  deputy 
staff  director  so  that  makes  it  easier  I  guess  for  him  to  manage  the 
committee 
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Yeah  Well  time  is  definitely  important  The  longer  you  re  in  place 
the  more  And  if  you  re  in  good  you  know  you  re  networking 
You  re  finding  out  who  the  new  leaders  are  You  actually  get  to  a 
point  m  staff  seniority  which  I  think  is  quite  I  ve  sort  of  alluded  to 

it  before  where  if  you  ve  been  there  long  enough  you  know  who  the 
key  staff  people  are  and  there  s  only  a  handful  of  staff  people  that 
really  make  the  decisions  and  you  can  stand  with  those  folks  and  say 
Here  s  the  people  we  want  in  the  Budget  Committee 

The  chairman  can  decide  Used  to  be  a  time  he  could  really 
influence  right  from  day  one  who  was  going  to  be  on  his  committee 
That  sort  of  disappeared  because  it  became  too  important  to  leave  it 
just  to  the  chairman  so  the  leadership  decided  So  over  the  years  staff 
became  more  important  m  that  decision  making  process  because  the 
leadership  didn  t  know  what  the  hell  it  was  doing  and  they  would  rely 
on  their  staff  to  give  them  advice  and  tell  them  where  the  problems 
are  So  what  you  d  do  is  there  became  a  cadre  of  staff  people  all 
related  to  the  fiscal  process  in  all  different  parts  representing  the 
leadership  and  the  Budget  Committee  It  s  that  cadre  of  people  that 
would  get  together  and  decide  you  know  Well  this  is  the  problem 
Now  how  are  we  going  to  solve  this  problem9  Who  are  the  members 
that  are  eligible9 

We  re  not  members  We  were  not  members  They  were  barons 
basically  you  had  to  deal  with  but  it  was  very  centralized  by  the  time 
that  I  left  There  were  only  four  or  five  people  who  were  really  in  a 
position  to  be  able  to  decide  who  got  on  the  Budget  Committee  and 
where  they  were  going  to  go  during  that  budget  year  and  they  d  work 
out  the  differences 

How  is  your  own  work  evolving  over  this  time9 
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When  I  started  I  had  a  regular  list  of  accounts  that  I  would  do  also 
There  [are]  subject  areas  that  I  liked  I  did  a  lot  of  resources  stuff  I 
liked  resources  so  I  did  parks  I  did  all  of  energy  of  course  always 
and  then  I  did  parks  I  did  resources  for  a  while 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  I  had  to  give  up  most  of  resources 
Now  resources  is  a  big  operation  It  s  fish  and  game  and  parks  and  all 
that  stuff  that  s  in  the  Resources  Agency  And  then  a  little  later  on 
I  never  What  happened  was  that  Cal  EPA  was  created  and  it  had 
a  lot  of  Air  Resources  Board  water  that  kind  of  environmental 
agency 

The  Resources  Agency  stuck  to  the  old  stuff  Forestry 
Department  the  Fire  Department  the  Water  Department  the  Water 
Project  the  Parks  Department  all  the  parks  Energy  was  sort  of  a  side 
issue  Because  it  s  commissioned  it  was  not  directly  responsible  but 
for  budgetary  purposes  it  was  So  I  stuck  with  the  old  hard  line  stuff 
as  long  as  possible  and  I  got  an  opportunity  to  hire  somebody  you 
know  to  do  the  Air  Resources  Board  and  water  quality  people  and 
waste  management  and  stuff  like  that  when  those  agencies  kind  of 
evolved  into  something  big  into  a  new  agency 

I  had  too  much  to  do  and  so  as  I  withdrew  from  my  stuff  I  gave 
that  to  this  other  person  I  didn  t  want  to  give  up  parks  That  was  the 
last  one  that  I  gave  up  But  I  always  kept  energy  and  I  knew  I  was  not 
going  to  give  that  up  So  I  became  more  of  a  net  worker  I  mean 
establishing  these  relationships  making  sure  that  where  the  committee 
wanted  to  go  where  the  chairman  wanted  to  go  it  went  and  also  trying 
to  keep  track  of  how  to  push  this  stuff  through  the  system  in  a  timely 
fashion 

The  goal  was  to  be  done  by  June  1 5th  The  goal  was  to  be  done 
by  June  15th  You  could  let  that  go  a  week,  and  after  that  you  know  it 
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became  much  more  difficult  and  you  had  big  political  problems  and 
the  whole  thing  started  to  escalate 

In  the  early  years  it  was  easy  to  do  that  You  could  get  to  June 
15th  and  July  1st  July  1st  became  sort  of  the  target  date  and  m  the 
early  years  you  could  process  you  could  get  through  that  stuff  But 
as  the  budget  grew  as  the  problems  grew  as  the  Republicans  figured 
out  better  ways  of  troublemaking  it  became  harder  and  harder  They 
figured  out  their  two  thirds  vote  was  very  important  and  they  all  stuck 
together  on  that 

OK  Again  back  to  the  beginning  After  about  a  year  or  so  we 
started  hearing  rumors  that  members  were  really  unhappy  that  they 
wanted  to  get  on  the  Budget  Committee  and  Alquist  was  standing  in 
the  door  so  to  speak  saying  No  it  can  t  be  It  s  got  to  be  a  certain 
size  or  we  can  t  talk  to  each  other  He  wanted  the  power 
concentrated  in  himself  and  the  smaller  the  group  the  more  power  he 
had  Certainly  that  was  true  of  And  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  were  perfectly  happy  to  keep  it  that  way  and  that  was  a  big 
chunk  of  people  That  s  a  quarter  of  the  Senate 

But  other  people  new  people  were  coming  into  the  Senate 
Again  most  of  them  came  from  the  Assembly  so  the  nature  of  the 
leadership  began  to  change  You  know  when  we  started  out,  it  was 
this  one  group  of  people  that  came  in  were  the  reformers  and  that 
group  started  I  wouldn  t  say  erode  exactly  Evolved  And 
different  people  with  different  views  started  to  show  up  and  some 
very  personalities  started  to  show  up 

Dan  Boatwright  from  Contra  Costa  had  been  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  he  suddenly  ended  up  in  the  Senate 
and  he  wanted  to  be  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  Well,  they 
weren  t  going  to  take  it  away  from  Alquist  They  knew  that  was  too 
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troublesome  to  deal  with  because  every  time  you  messed  with  Alquist 
you  know  the  Pro  Tern  s  head  would  roll  so  he  had  to  be  careful 

So  [David]  Roberti  one  of  his  first  jobs  when  he  became  the  Pro 
Tern  Remember  how  he  got  to  be  Pro  Tern  and  that  Alquist  had 
assisted  that  when  he  got  pissed  off  at  Jim  Mills  so  Roberti  was  not 
about  to  go  too  far  off  the  reservation  here  but  he  was  taking  a  lot  of 
heat  from  others  and  then  Dan  went  around  and  got  support  from 
others  So  finally  Roberti  said  to  Alquist  Well  you  know  we  ve 
got  to  do  this  We  ve  just  got  to  break  We  have  to  realize  I 
mean  this  is  to  the  point  where  it  s  a  threat  to  my  leadership  and  A1 
you  ve  got  to  come  along  here 

So  A1  said  Well  if  we  must  we  must  and  he  kind  of  agreed 
to  it  But  then  it  kind  of  went  south  after  that  I  don  t  know  what 
happened  but  either  AI  got  into  it  or  something  happened  and  I  don  t 
know  what  it  was  but  in  the  end  they  decided  ‘No  we  re  not  going 
to  give  Dan —  Maybe  Dan  did  something  that  offended  some  of  the 
people  that  had  been  supporting  him  I  don  t  know  Something 
internal  and  they  ended  up  creating  two  committees  with  a  whole  lot 
of  people  but  they  made  Alquist  the  chairman  of  both  committees 
What  were  those  committees9 
That  was  Appropriations  and  Budget 
That  s  the  split 

That  s  the  split  right  But  they  didn  t  make  Dan  Boatwright  the 
chairman  of  the  I  don  t  know  if  Alquist  insisted  on  that  or  not 
I  m  not  sure  what  happened  but  that  is  what  happened  That  s  the 
facts  of  what  happened,  anyway 
And  Alquist  is  the  chair  of  both  committees 

Both  committees  and  it  now  is  about  twenty  people  We  don  t  expand 
the  staff  and  we  keep  the  same  staff  I  don  t  know  maybe  we  got  one 
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more  person  or  something  like  that  And  you  wouldn  t  think  that 
because  we  ve  been  doing  this  same  work  we  11  I  mean  I  think  I 
agreed  to  that  I  said  you  know  we  re  not  changing  the  workload 
any  even  thought  we  ve  got  Well  that  wasn  t  true  at  all  We 
were  changing  the  workload  a  whole  lot  because  you  now  have  a 
whole  bunch  more  members  to  serve 

I  frankly  enjoyed  the  appropriations  side  a  lot  I  liked  working 
the  analyses  part  of  it  The  other  deputy  was  Karen  French  She 
seemed  to  really  get  along  on  the  budget  She  liked  the  budget  a  lot 
So  I  sort  of  tended  to  watch  what  was  happening  on  the  appropriations 
side  She  tended  to  watch  what  was  happening  on  the  budget  side 
during  this  period 

Did  you  prefer  to  be  on  the  appropriations  side9 
I  liked  the  appropriations  stuff  better  yeah  That  we  did  for  a  year 
and  then  that  s  when  at  the  end  of  the  year  Boatwright  became 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and  A1  became  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee 

Boatwright  looked  at  staff  and  said  Oh  I  remember  what 

happened  He  said  you  know  We  can  still  do  this  Alquist  thought 
that  too  So  there  was  no  staff  change  and  we  ended  up  serving  these 
two  chairmen  with  the  same  staff  and  I  was  the  staff  director  That 
was  really  difficult  because  they  didn  t  agree  with  each  other  and 
they  were  carping  at  each  other  all  the  time  I  would  say  Boatwright 
was  doing  more  of  the  carping  than  Alquist  but  I  may  have  been  a  bit 
biased 

You  know  you  d  have  to  go  off  and  brief  Boatwright  as  to  the 
appropriations  stuff  and  then  you  d  have  to  go  over  and  talk  to  Alquist 
about  the  budget  stuff  With  the  same  staff  it  became  really  tough 
after  a  while  because  we  really  had  two  very  different  leaders  They 
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didn  t  like  each  other  They  didn  t  get  along  at  that  point  They  did 
later  but  they  didn  t  at  this  point  And  it  was  tough  It  was  really 
tough  trying  to  sort  it  out  between  the  two  of  them  Staff  would  come 
to  me  and  say  Boatwright  said  to  do  this  and  Alquist  said  to  do 
that  So  it  was  a  classic  structural  problem  that  you  write  books 
about  and  it  was  very  basic  and  it  just  couldn  t  work 

So  at  the  end  I  think  of  the  second  year  we  re  now  about 
probably  three  years  into  Alquist  s  regime  and  they  decide  we  just 
can  t  do  this  anymore  Actually,  what  happened  was  that  one  day  I  got 
a  call  from  Dan  and  he  said  as  I  remember  it  I  have  a  secretary  I 
want  her  to  run  the  committee  both  committees  I  want  her  to  be  hired 
as  the  secretary  I  think  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  The 
agreement  had  been  that  Alquist  would  be  in  charge  of  staff  At  least 
that  was  Alquist  s  version  This  was  just  a  direct  attack  on  Alquist  and 
his  authority  So  he  went  through  the  ceiling  and  that  precipitated  the 
real  split  where  staffs  changed 

Most  of  the  staff  stayed  with  Alquist  but  Karen  French  went 
with  Dan  I  wouldn  t  have  minded  going  with  Dan  I  liked  the 
appropriations  side  He  was  much  harder  to  work  for  I  thought  than 
Alquist  but  I  was  kind  of  interested  in  that  But  he  was  having  none 
of  me  probably  because  I  was  too  close  to  Alquist  You  know  he 
viewed  me  that  way  So  he  took  Karen  who  was  my  chief  deputy  at 
that  point  and  Karen  went  off  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  in  the  early  days  conflict  between  us 
in  that  it  wasn  t  really  looking  You  know  you  re  in  the  spot  and 
you  can  t  really  tell  what  the  future  s  going  to  be  all  about  There  was 
of  course  talk  about  bringing  them  back  together  again  There  was 
talk  about  getting  rid  of  Alquist  there  was  talk  about  getting  nd  of 
Boatwright  You  couldn  t  see  what  was  going  on 
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There  were  some  technical  ways  that  you  had  to  approach  the 
budget  and  the  appropriations  and  it  really  was  You  know  it 
really  led  to  misunderstandings  between  Karen  and  myself  I  don  t 
think  we  ever  had  a  really  good  relationship  after  that  I  just  sort  of 
ignored  her  after  a  while  but  she  was  always  suspicious  that  I  was  up 
to  something  in  terms  of  shortchanging  the  appropriations  side  in  some 
way  And  I  had  to  keep  my  eye  on  her  too  I  didn  t  know  what  she 
was  up  to  So  it  just  didn  t  work  out  as  well  as  I  think  I  would  have 
liked  it  to  have 

On  the  other  hand  I  did  get  to  hire  a  new  chief  deputy  and  I 
chose  a  guy  who  became  really  important  His  name  is  Patrick  Oh 
god  what  s  Patrick  s  last  name?  1 11  remember  in  a  minute  Patrick 
actually  came  again  from  the  district  and  he  was  somebody  that 
Alquist  knew  really  a  strong  character  though  By  that  time  I  felt 
that  my  job  was  really  to  sort  of  set  the  goals  and  make  sure  everything 
was  working  OK  and  to  let  other  people  kind  of  run  the  operation 
Patrick  was  a  pretty  good  manager  and  he  got  along  really  well  with 
people  so  I  liked  Patrick  very  much  so  it  was  easy  for  me  to  bring 
him  up  and  make  him  my  chief  deputy 

Still  the  Budget  Committee  had  a  very  large  staff  by  legislative 
committee  standards  not  as  many  as  m  Ways  and  Means  but  we  had 
I  think  about  There  must  have  been  if  you  counted  the 
secretaries  who  played  a  really  important  role  probably  about  ten 
people  in  the  Budget  Committee 

Do  you  think  the  committees  worked  better  separate?  I  know  that  just 
the  size  of  the  budget  sort  of  necessitated 
No  I  don  t 

Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  they  stayed  together? 
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Yeah  I  do  I  think  it  could  be  administered  better  I  think  you  can  do 
it  You  d  have  to  pay  very  careful  attention  to  the  staff  and  one  of  the 
things  that  we  didn  t  have  was  You  know  there  was  not  an 
inclination  to  let  you  reorganize  There  wasn  t  an  inclination  to  let 
you  have  a  bigger  staff  The  inclination  was  to  keep  the  staff  the  same 
not  make  it  any  larger  They  thought  they  were  doing  us  a  big  favor 
when  they  didn  t  reduce  the  staff  for  the  Budget  when  they  split  these 
two  committees  and  gave  the  Appropriations  side  a  few  more  people 
I  think  they  were  on  the  Appropriations  or  they  when  I  left  were 
running  it  on  about  five  or  six  people  which  is  pretty  minimal  I  think 
And  there  were  about  ten  on  the  budget  side  So  that  split  took  place 
and 

Is  that  when  we  have  the  Senate  Budget  and  Fiscal  Review 
Committee9 

That  was  the  name  of  the  new  committee  That  s  probably  the  year 
that  he  chaired  both  when  it  becomes  the  Budget  and  Fiscal  Review 
Committee 

I  had  something  to  say  about  the  name  of  the  committee  They 
wanted  to  call  it  the  Budget  Committee  I  felt  that  we  ought  to  I 
wanted  to  do  more  with  it  than  just  do  the  budget  I  thought  that  if  we 
were  going  to  do  the  budget  we  might  as  well  talk  about  real  review 
What  I  envisioned  was  in  the  interim  which  there  really  were  interims 
then  the  subcommittees  would  go  out  and  hold  hearings  and  sort  of 
meet  the  people  and  see  what  they  thought  about  a  lot  of  these 
programs  and  where  there  were  real  problems  that  they  would  go  out 
away  from  the  legislature  away  from  Sacramento  and  sort  of  try  to 
get  to  the  bottom  of  big  problems  and  do  hearings  around  the  state  I 
thought  it  d  be  good  for  the  members  I  thought  it  d  be  good  for  the 
state  I  thought  we  d  find  out  stuff 
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As  much  as  I  tried  to  do  that  that  never  really  It  got  some 
traction  I  mean  they  do  hold  hearings  at  the  subcommittee  level  But 
it  never  really  went  to  where  I  wanted  it  to  go  to  because  people  were 
really  just  exhausted  when  the  budget  was  done  and  they  really  didn  t 
want  to  go  do  a  lot  more  work  I  had  just  sort  of  envisioned  it  as  more 
than  that 

But  it  did  raise  another  issue  about  this  point,  about  this  time 
which  was  I  began  to  think  a  lot  about  the  Joint  Budget  Committee 
and  I  ve  talked  about  it  before  but  this  is  in  real  time  is  about  where  I 
begin  to  think  about  it  Remember  now  the  Joint  Budget  Committee 
is  They  have  this  formal  body  called  a  joint  committee  which  is 
between  the  two  houses  and  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  is 
responsible  for  at  that  time  for  really  overseeing  the  LAO  Legislative 
Analyst  s  Office 

Also  it  has  this  sort  of  ministerial  function  which  is  to  m  the 
interim  from  September  to  January  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Budget 
Committee  is  responsible  for  reviewing  whatever  the  actions  of  the 
government  are  that  are  different  than  what  was  approved  in  the 
budget  Remember  that  there  s  a  whole  bunch  of  stuff  at  the  back  of 
the  budget  called  control  sections  Control  sections  dictate  how  the 
budget  is  to  operate  and  also  they  dictate  when  the  legislature  s  not 
around  to  approve  something  they  say  This  is  how  we  spend 
money  What  it  boils  down  to  is  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Budget 
Committee  often  in  that  period  almost  always  had  the  authority  to 
approve  what  the  governor  wanted  and  there  are  important  sections 
There  s  Section  27  which  is  if  you  get  a  letter  from  the  Finance 
Which  is  called  the  section  He  s  invoking  Section  27  of  the 
Budget  Act  and  it  says  in  it  that  if  Like  a  good  example  would  be 
fires  you  know  that  if  there  is  a  big  fire  a  lot  of  fires  in  the  state  and 
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we  ve  spent  $300  million  in  firefighting  and  we  only  thought  we  were 
going  to  spend  100  million  we  ve  got  to  spend  this  other  money 
we  ve  got  to  pay  these  people  so  we  re  authorizing  We  want  to 
authorize  that  the  General  Fund  reimburse  this  account  for  this  amount 
of  money  so  we  can  pay  them  and  there  s  no  legislature  around  and 
yet  it  s  not  what  the  legislature  approved  So  there  is  this  provision 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  can  approve  that  or 
not  approve  it  depending  You  know  he  has  the  authority  to  do  that 

Well  I  saw  that  and  I  said  Well  now  I  don  t  know  where  this 
could  lead  us  but  this  could  be  really  important  The  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Budget  Committee  was  a  man  by  the  name  of  Walter  Stem  a 
Democrat  from  the  Senate  from  the  Central  Valley  He  was  a 
veterinarian  and  he  was  not  I  think  he  was  on  the  Budget 
Committee  but  not  an  important  player  in  it  but  he  liked  being 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  and  he  always  approved 
everything  that  the  legislative  analyst  who  makes  a  recommendation 
The  legislative  analyst  makes  the  recommendation  to  approve  or 
disapprove  the  Section  27  letter  that  s  coming  from  Finance  and  she 
almost  always  recommends  approval  but  she  often  also  recommends 
amendments  The  chairman  of  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  at  that 
time  always  approved  what  was  being  done 

Well  I  thought  well  first  of  all  we  ought  to  see  what  we  could 
do  about  That  that  should  be  centralized  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Budget  Committee  up  to  then  didn  t  know  much  about  the 
budget  I  mean  he  didn  t  know  what  had  happened  he  didn  t  know 
what  was  going  on  he  was  just  taking  advice  from  the  legislative 
analyst 

I  thought  that  this  was  a  Senate  joint  committee  I  mean  that 
had  been  determined  before  I  got  there  So  therefore  it  was  going  to 
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be  a  senator  and  I  thought  it  would  be  good  to  consolidate  both  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Budget  Committee  That  would  add  more  power  to  the  And  then 
you  could  expand  on  that  relationship 

I  thought  that  this  function  this  fiscal  review  function  that  I  was 
talking  about  could  be  undertaken  better  you  know  because  then  you 
have  all  the  resources  of  the  legislative  analyst  You  can  tell  the 
legislative  analyst  what  to  do  what  kind  of  reports  to  do  and  make  and 
so  forth 

Of  course  it  never  works  out  quite  the  way  you  want  it  but  we 
did  manage  to  get  it  consolidated  so  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  became  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Budget 
Committee  In  later  years  particularly  after  Alquist  You  know  I 
mean  I  m  not  It  sort  of  really  developed  First  Thompson  and 
then  particularly  Peace  often  were  contrary  to  what  the  analyst  would 
say  and  often  they  would  respond  very  directly  to  what  They 
would  listen  to  other  legislators  and  they  would  be  very  m  touch  with 
what  was  going  on  with  other  legislators 

And  as  the  budget  grew  more  and  more  decisions  were  being 
made  in  this  ministerial  function  And  then  finally  as  time  went 
along  this  ministerial  function  was  taking  place  all  year  around  even 
when  the  legislature  was  there  not  to  go  back  The  budget  that 
you  ve  already  passed  and  approved  this  is  in  February  let  s  say  you 
now  know  have  a  big  caseload  problem  in  the  current  year  budget 
with  all  sorts  of  new  It  s  a  recession  and  all  sorts  of  poor  people 
that  you  have  to  deal  with  so  you  need  another  billion  dollars  And 
the  government  would  come  and  say  We  re  going  to  take  a  billion 
dollars  from  the  reserves  and  use  it  for  the  caseload  and  here  s  a 
section  It  might  not  be  27  it  could  be  any  one  of  There  are  lots 
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of  section  numbers  but  some  other  control  section  The  joint 
committee  chairman  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  would 
then  make  a  decision  about  what  to  do  about  that  and  sometimes  it 
was  political 

That  is  sort  of  how  this  has  evolved  over  time  and  I  m  not  sure 
it  s  good  or  bad  but  that  was  the  origin  of  it  The  idea  was  to  keep  it 
consolidated  I  can  see  also  that  that  probably  won  t  last  because 
people  want  chairmanships  Now  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Budget 
Committee  has  become  It  s  not  just  ministerial  it  s  important 

And  I  can  see  where  the  Senate  will  probably  split  up  those  chairs  I 
think  Senator  Chesbro  is  still  the  chairman  of  both  committees  but  I 
wouldn  t  be  surprised  if  he  s  the  last  one 
CASTANEDA  Okay  Let  me  This  is  a  good 


[End  Tape  13  Side  A] 
[Begin  Tape  13  Side  B] 
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I  wonder  if  there  are  particular  issues  regarding  the  budget  that  would 
be  useful  to  talk  about  particularly  You  know  86  maybe  even 
comparing  the  other  budget  crises  with  what  s  going  on  today 
I  have  to  kind  of  be  reminded  of  them  because  the  way  I  remember  it 
we  were  always  in  a  crisis  of  one  shape  or  another  and  it  never  really 
mattered  We  were  always  in  crisis  I  was  always  interested  in  the 
solution  as  soon  as  possible 

What  kind  of  crisis?  When  you  say  always  m  crisis 
Well  for  example  when  Wilson  became  governor  we  had  an  $8 
billion  shortfall  which  sounds  kind  of  small  now  but  it  was  pretty  big 
then  and  we  did  reductions  and  so  forth  and  he  had  just  become 
governor  The  solution  was  to  come  up  with  a  sales  tax  increase 
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which  he  did  and  he  never  was  forgiven  for  that  by  the  Republicans 
The  right  wing  still  really  holds  that  against  him 

But  my  view  of  it  was  from  my  perspective  was  we  had  a  big 
problem  and  I  was  interested  in  a  solution  The  fact  that  he  came 
through  with  a  tax  increase  was  a  solution  as  far  as  I  was  concerned 
and  so  I  always  believed  there  would  be  one  One  thing  about  the 
budget  process  is  it  comes  to  an  end  It  s  the  only  thing  like  it  in  the 
business  It  must  come  to  an  end 
But  it  starts  up  right  over  again 

Yeah  it  starts  up  right  over  again  but  it  must  come  to  an  end  And 
nothing  else  does  I  mean  no  program  no  bills  no  nothing  You 
know  it  can  go  on  for  years  or  it  might  be  approved  at  some  point  and 
it  comes  to  an  end  but  that  s  fairly  unpredictable  But  the  budget  is 
not  unpredictable  It  must  end  at  some  point  within  a  window  And  so 
the  question  is  what  it  s  going  to  look  like  when  it  comes  to  an  end 
that  year 

I  didn  t  care  whether  it  was  a  tax  increase  Well  I  didn  t  like 
reductions  much  because  I  m  a  Democrat  and  it  was  so  clear  to  me 
that  the  only  place  You  can  only  go  a  couple  of  places  You  can 
go  to  prisons  You  can  go  to  Because  it  s  General  Funded  You 
can  go  to  health  and  welfare  mainly  is  a  good  place  where  you  can 
take  away  things  and  it  s  big  numbers  You  can  get  billions  out  of 
that  but  services  are  cut  off  in  hospitals  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  and 
that  s  never  very  That  doesn  t  go  down  very  well  after  a  few 
years 

I  think  here  we  re  going  to  see  an  effect  of  term  limits  m  that 
people  haven  t  been  chewing  on  this  you  know,  new  people  coming 
in  So  it  s  all  over  for  them  and  you  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel  and 
they  can  take  it  for  a  while  make  further  reductions  in  support  for  poor 
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people  But  a  John  Burton  for  example  who  s  been  around  for  thirty 
or  forty  years  can  t  He  just  doesn  t  want  to  do  that  anymore  because 
he  s  been  doing  it  his  whole  career  But  a  guy  who  s  fresh  off  the 
turnip  truck  comes  into  the  legislature  doesn  t  know  one  way  or  the 
other  he  can  go  a  long  ways  and  keep  voting  for  these  things  and 
then  he  s  out  So  I  think  that  s  another  I  think  we  see  a  much 
greater  tendency  toward  reductions  than  reasoning  through  why  we 
should  be  supporting  stuff 
That  s  an  interesting  effect  of  term  limits 

But  from  a  process  point  of  view  what  I  saw  was  basically  I  was 
interested  m  solutions  and  they  always  were  going  to  happen  So  the 
mix  of  those  solutions  I  always  liked  tax  increases  better  than  program 
reductions  but  it  s  actually  always  a  mix  and  if  you  don  t  do  tax 
increases  you  can  do  fee  increases  You  often  do  fee  increases  and 
we  raise  many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  through  fees  And  you 
can  borrow  I  mean  the  flexibility  is  tremendous  by  the  time  you  get 
to  dealing  with  the  global  state  budget  But  you  get  into  trouble 
eventually 

That  s  sort  of  what  happened  here  The  situation  deteriorates  so 
far  and  you  can  t  get  yourself  out  of  debt  over  a  short  period  of  time 
If  you  re  not  going  to  make  a  comeback  Like  we  were  always 
We  could  by  changing  the  assumptions  of  the  budget  just  assume 
there  s  going  to  be  more  money  The  May  14th  revision  comes  m  as 
part  of  the  May  revision  it  has  a  new  economic  assumption  and  that 
comes  m  and  based  on  that  economic  assumption  then  all  the  rest  of 
the  May  revision  changes  occur 

If  you  re  the  legislature  I  mean  that  s  just  what  the  Finance 
Department  said  If  you  re  the  legislature  you  don  t  have  to  agree 
with  that  and  if  you  change  the  assumptions  and  you  say  Hmm  It  s 
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going  to  be  a  better  economy  than  I  thought  and  we  re  going  to 
assume  that  we  re  going  to  have  another  $4  billion  instead  of  not  like 
the  Finance  Department  says  and  that  s  the  assumption  we  re  going  to 
make  Therefore  you  ve  just  now  made  it  possible  not  to  do  $4 
billion  worth  of  cuts  So  that  s  a  tool  that  we  would  always  look  at 

But  like  I  say  you  run  out  of  those  and  that  s  what  happened  in 
the  current  crisis  the  2003  2004  budget  and  what  caused 
precipitated  the  administration  s  collapse,  really  was  the  fact  that  they 
just  couldn  t  go  any  further  without  major  kind  of  structural  change 
and  that  structural  change  was  in  the  form  of  this  redefining  bonds  as 
something  you  could  use  for  General  Fund  purposes  That  had  not 
been  done  before 

So  again  to  me  it  was  problem  solving  It  wasn  t  a  matter  of 
each  one  of  these  individual  problems  There  were  things  that 
happened  but  I  never  felt  we  weren  t  going  to  solve  the  problem  I 
would  have  if  I  know  I  would  have  this  time  but  we  never  got 
there  in  my  time  You  know  it  was  a  couple  years  later 
So  you  would  have  done  things  differently9 
Well  there  s  a  lot  of  things  I  would  have  done  I  mean  I  would 
have  I  think  if  I  could  do  it  over  I  would  have  fought  a  lot  harder 
Well  particularly  in  terms  of  this  budget 

Yeah  In  this  particular  budget  I  don  t  know  It  s  hard  to  say  because 
what  happened  It  happened  right  when  I  left  but  the  governor 
came  in  and  said  there  was  a  big  problem  and  it  was  getting  bigger 
and  then  he  changed  his  mind  I  mean  by  the  end  of  the  process  He 
listened  to  what  the  legislature  had  to  say  and  he  compromised  and  he 
made  decisions  They  prompted  it 

If  they  d  just  adopted  the  governor  s  budget  it  would  have  been 
different  but  no  The  governor  didn  t  want  to  offend  people  so  he 
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went  along  with  the  legislature  I  think  the  legislature  probably 
Well  I  don  t  think  they  deserve  more  blame  I  mean  this  What 
could  have  happened  what  should  have  happened  probably  with 
hindsight  is  the  governor  m  his  first  term  should  have  said  No 
we  re  really  fucked  and  this  is  where  it  s  going  to  go  because  he 
knew  it  that  it  was  going  to  go  there  He  might  have  argued  Well 
the  legislature  persuaded  me  that  that  wasn  t  what  was  going  to 
happen  but  they  were  wrong 

When  he  came  in  that  first  year  he  said  We  have  a  big  problem 
here  and  we  can  t  rely  on  capital  gains  to  make  this  budget  work  and 
that  s  where  all  the  money  came  from  in  the  prior  years  Therefore 
we  can  t  spend  this  money  in  an  ongoing  fashion  We  have  to  spend 
this  money  If  we  re  going  to  spend  it  if  we  re  not  going  to  give  it 

back  to  the  people  we  have  to  spend  it  for  capital  outlay 
Was  that  the  mam  thing  missing  was  the  capital  gains7 
Yeah  Yeah  That  was  the  mam  issue  It  s  not  missing  It  s  not 
missing  That  s  where  the  money  the  extra  revenue  came  from  It  s 
a  revenue  bubble  And  it  was  clearly  a  revenue  bubble  and  he  waited 
In  fact  it  was  on  its  way  down 

It  started  to  crash  and  he  could  see  it  and  he  made  his 
recommendations  to  the  legislature  and  the  legislature  convinced  him 
to  appropriate  a  lot  of  that  money  on  ongoing  programs  so  that  as  the 
economy  got  worse  the  spending  got  bigger  and  he  couldn  t  curtail 
that  and  he  wouldn  t  I  mean  he  did  try  He  said  You  need  to  adopt 
all  these  cut  programs  but  the  legislature  was  having  none  of  it  And 
unless  he  would  have  been  willing  to  sit  there  and  veto  the  budget 
really  be  a  bad  guy  And  you  know  in  all  fairness  to  him  you 
really  don  t  know  What  I  would  do  in  April  Well  actually  in 

March  I  would  begin  Well  in  January  I  d  look  at  the  economic 
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numbers  and  I  d  say  OK  This  is  what  Let  s  assume  this  or 
There  are  contradictions  here  in  the  economic  world  Other  people 
say  it  s  going  to  be  better  So  going  into  this  let  s  make  some 
assumptions 

I  would  make  assumptions  and  then  we  would  tell  our  members 
You  can  spend  so  much  money  In  fact  we  had  formulas  that  we 
worked  out  for  each  of  the  subcommittees  because  we  tried  to  impose 
some  control  over  their  spending  because  all  of  the  subcommittees  in 
my  time  were  dominated  by  liberals  who  wanted  to  spend  money  So 
what  you  did  was  That  happened  the  first  year  We  decided  no 
that  s  not  going  to  happen  anymore  so  we  tried  to  put  lids  on  each  of 
the  subcommittees  and  we  d  say  Here  s  the  amount  of  money 
Here  s  what  is  in  your  committee  by  the  governor  s  budget  Now 
here  s  what  you  can  spend  either  above  that  amount  or  Here  s 
what  you  have  to  cut  from  the  governor  s  budget  And  we  d  tell 
them  you  know  we  didn  t  care  where  it  came  from  but  within  their 
particular  little  empires  they  had  to  cut  out  several  billion  dollars  or 
you  were  permitted  to  add  in  a  couple  billion  dollars  or  whatever  based 
on  our  assumptions 

And  they  would  do  a  pretty  job  of  The  subcommittees  would 
do  a  good  job  of  that  until  the  last  minute  Then  at  the  last  minute 
when  they  were  kind  of  out  of  sight  of  me  and  the  chairman  on  the 
last  night  in  the  subcommittee  process  they  might  appropriate  a  bunch 
of  money  which  would  show  up  the  next  day  in  the  numbers  and  then 
we  would  have  to  go  to  the  full  committee  and  say  We  have  to 
reduce  it  That  s  very  tough  and  very  embarrassing  because  you  re 
saying  that  subcommittee  chairman  didn  t  do  his  job  right 

So  therefore  what  we  eventually  did  was  we  d  go  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman  and  say  You  have  to  reduce  it  so  you 
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yourself  find  where  you  want  this  cut  tomorrow  morning  when  we  re 
going  to  do  this  That  worked  for  a  long  time  and  then  right  when  I 
was  leaving  they  wouldn  t  do  that  anymore  They  d  been  there  a  long 
time  and  they  said  Well  1 11  fix  it  in  conference  and  so  the  budgets 
would  come  out  really  much  larger  than  what  we  had  set  for  goals  and 
what  the  leadership  wanted  and  they  were  just  They  were 
approving  the  stuff  they  wanted  to  be  noticed  for  approving 

You  know  the  subcommittee  chairs  wanted  the  credit  for 
approving  all  of  these  things  and  they  really  were  giving  up  their 
responsibility  in  the  last  few  years  that  I  saw  And  I  think  that  s  sort 
of  what  happened  in  the  bigger  picture  after  I  left  And  the  governor 
wasn  t  there  to  hold  them  to  it  It  would  have  taken  very  drastic 
actions  on  his  part  which  he  was  clearly  not  capable  of  It  s  what  led 
to  his  failure  But  if  in  the  beginning  he  had  And  sometimes  in 
the  Wilson  days  I  don  t  remember  I  never  thought  of 
Deukmejian  as  being  particularly  receptive  to  anybody  but  Wilson 
was  and  I  saw  Wilson  at  times  really  assert  himself  and  say  to  the 
legislative  leadership  I  will  veto  this  budget  unless  you  do  these 
things  and  he  meant  it  They  knew  he  meant  it  and  so  they  would 
conform 

There  was  no  real  stick  with  Davis  and  it  got  really  bad  at  the 
end  It  s  like  a  government  that  the  lost  faith  in  it  and  the  legislature 
was  really  to  blame  in  many  ways  for  it  It  s  just  that  you  know  m 
the  check  and  balance  system  it  didn  t  check  and  balance  because  the 
governor  let  them  go  let  them  go  where  they  were  going  to  go 

So  on  these  big  issues  and  big  questions  like  we  were  talking 
about  the  South  African  issue  and  I  do  remember  that  but  I  remember 
that  a  bit  differently  You  know  very  often  these  issues  evolve  over 
time  and  I  remember  when  it  starts  to  pop  up  really  in  terms  of  PERS 
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and  the  treasurers  It  was  really  Jesse  Unruh  who  said  You  know  I 
sit  on  this  board  and  I  don  t  see  why  we  can  t  do  something  that  has 
social  implications  I  think  it  s  really  stupid  that  we  support  this 
government  in  South  Africa  that  is  killing  these  people  keeping  them 
in  near  slavery  conditions  and  we  re  buying  their  gold  because  it  s  a 
good  investment 

He  recognized  the  fiduciary  relationship  of  PERS  or  that  all  this 
money  that  was  coming  into  PERS  had  to  be  spent  in  the  way  that  best 
benefited  the  people  who  were  benefiting  from  PERS  who  invested  in 
PERS  through  their  retirements  but  he  said  At  the  same  time  we  can 
be  better  than  this  We  don  t  have  to  vote  for  this  stuff  I  mean  he 
for  the  very  first  time  began  to  pull  together  this  institutional  sense 
the  big  public  financial  institutions 

I  don  t  remember  ever  before  he  started  talking  about  these 
issues  as  a  major  By  that  time  he  was  a  major  player  in  these  huge 
financial  institutions  in  terms  of  investments  and  so  forth  and  he  was 
the  first  person  I  ever  heard  say  We  don  t  need  to  do  it  this  way  We 
don  t  just  have  to  invest  in  crap  m  stuff  that  doesn  t  have  social 
significance  We  can  be  positive  and  invest  in  good  stuff  that  does  or 
we  can  tell  these  people  we  re  not  going  to  invest  in  them  until  they 
change  their  policies 

Alquist  for  example  disagreed  with  that  Alquist  felt  that  was 
not  the  treasurer  s  duty  or  job  He  thought  that  the  people  who  were 
hired  by  the  financial  institutions  to  invest  their  money  were  the 
experts  and  that  they  should  This  is  after  we  got  through  the  fact 
that  they  weren  t  experts  because  up  until  Jesse  became  treasurer 
people  were  just  bureaucrats  would  come  up  through  the  ranks  and 
were  subject  I  was  amazed  there  wasn  t  just  tremendous 
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corruption  here  because  But  there  wasn  t  best  as  we  ever  found 
out 

These  people  really  did  try  to  run  things  right  but  they  had  no 
real  knowledge  of  broad  financial  How  big  financial  institutions 

worked  They  were  just  investing  sort  of  as  the  projects  came  through 
They  liked  to  invest  a  lot  m  real  estate  They  sort  of  understood  they 
ought  to  be  broader  than  that  They  weren  t  really  very  interested  m 
the  stock  market  though  they  did  have  some  of  their  billions  in  stocks 
But  it  was  just  a  pretty  unprofessional  approach 
And  they  were  civil  servants  without  a  lot  of  expertise 
Yeah  and  they  weren  t  being  paid  very  much  Now  they  did  have 
differing  degrees  of  expertise  but  they  weren  t  trained  in  the  business 
of  big  institutional  investment  I  don  t  think  that  there  was  a 
Other  than  sort  of  a  social  group  there  was  no  institutional  investment 
group  that  really  came  together  to  talk  about  their  problems 

Then  Jesse  comes  along  and  he  starts  talking  and  he  is  the  major 
figure  in  PERS  and  STRS  and  he  realizes  of  course  these  enormous 
resources  First  he  professionalizes  them  and  insists  And  I 
remember  going  through  the  budget  process  with  this  where  he  would 
come  in  He  really  didn  t  have  to  come  to  a  heanng  He  could  do 
what  he  did  way  without  doing  that  but  he  often  would  come  to  a 
hearing  because  I  think  he  liked  the  flavor  of  it 

When  he  d  walk  into  a  room  everybody  would  sort  of  jump  up 
and  he  was  still  Mr  Speaker  and  all  that  And  he  liked  that  He 
would  come  in  and  he  would  argue  that  you  had  to  professionalize 
these  people  What  he  said  that  was  troublesome  to  legislators  was 
the  new  guys  have  to  make  a  lot  of  money  and  you  ve  got  to  have 
them  competitive  with  people  in  other  big  investment  operations 
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But  that  was  like  you  re  going  to  pay  them  a  half  a  million 
dollars  a  year  and  there  s  nobody  in  state  government  And  then 
we  would  go  down  this  list  You  know  we  d  call  in  the  OK 
How  much  do  people  make  m  state  government9  People  in  state 
government  the  highest  paid  people  in  state  government  at  the  time 
were  doctors  at  U  C  and  they  would  make  maybe  $200  000  a  year 
Everybody  would  say  that  s  outrageous  but  I  don  t  think  the 
legislature  ever  really  looked  at  what  was  going  on  because  the 
governor  made  $75  000  they  made  30  000  40  000  dollars  a  year 
legislators  did  and  of  course  that  rankled  They  re  the  ones  having  to 
make  the  decisions  and  yet  these  other  guys  out  there  who  they  don  t 
even  know  or  see  are  making  all  this  money  Why  do  we  want  to  pay 
anybody  $500  0009 

Well  here  s  why  Jesse  would  say  I  think  it  would  have  taken 
a  lot  longer  to  professionalize  it  if  it  hadn  t  have  been  for  Jesse  He 
you  can  walk  around  and  do  It  seems  so  simple  now  but  it  wasn  t 
at  the  time  So  he  did  that  first 

Then  after  he  professionalized  it  and  had  professional  investors 
working  the  money  side  then  he  came  back  and  said  Now  we  don  t 
have  to —  and  Alquist  was  intrigued  with  this  idea  He  liked  the  idea 
of  finding  pressure  points  for  social  policy  but  in  the  end  he  said  this 
was  not  the  right  way  to  use  the  money  or  not  the  right  thing  to  do 
with  those  resources  And  he  lost  on  that  He  didn  t  fight  it  I  mean 
he  sort  of  went  along  afterwards  which  was  often  his  way  was  to 
quietly  argue  against  something  or  argue  for  stuff  and  then  sort  of 
settle  in  the  middle  somewhere  after  he  s  made  his  arguments 

In  this  case  Jesse  came  back  and  said  you  know  why  I 
think  it  s  the  first  place  that  it  happens  in  the  United  States  where  big 
And  it  took  several  years  and  it  would  come  up  we  would  do 
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studies  A1  wouldn  t  like  it  and  Jesse  would  want  to  do  it,  and  Jesse 
could  carry  the  day  but  I  think  he  waited  for  A1  to  come  around  and 
A1  eventually  did  or  at  least  to  the  point  where  he  wasn  t  going  to 
object  anymore  The  Republicans  of  course  thought  it  was  terrible 
and  they  really  made  a  big  deal  out  of  it  but  in  the  end  he  won 

I  think  that  was  the  first  time  in  the  United  States  where  the  big 
institutions  were  charged  with  working  it  out  use  your  muscle  to  do 
good  public  policy  that  people  agree  on  too 

Alquist  his  point  of  view  was  basically  we  should  look  at  the  bottom 
line  of  the  investment  if  it  s  a  good  investment? 

Yeah  Yeah  He  went  right  along  with  the  idea  of  paying  people  a  lot 
to  make  those  decisions  but  he  didn  t  think  that  using  all  those 
resources  as  political  pressure  was  correct  It  should  be  that  you 
know  you  re  trying  to  protect  the  retiree  here  and  it  s  too  close  a  call 
to  say  you  could  apply  political  pressure  and  protect  the  employee  so 
he  was  slow  to  come  to  accept  that 

And  Unruh  is  he  really  sincere  in  willing  to  divest  from  South  Africa? 
I  know  he  does  that  in  support  Does  this  fit  his  whole  political 
profile? 

It  does  By  this  time  he  s  really  You  know  he  s  not  going  to  do 
anything  else  He  s  actually  toward  the  end  of  his  life  and  he  is 
interested  in  I  never  saw  him  I  didn  t  know  him  as  Speaker  I 
knew  him  afterward  I  knew  him  when  he  ran  for  governor  and  then 
in  this  I  knew  him  better  actually  got  to  know  him  when  he  was 
treasurer  and  I  don  t  remember  him  ever  as  treasurer  I  don  t  think 
I  don  t  ever  remember  him  taking  a  position  that  I  thought  was  just 
politically  motivated 

I  m  sure  that  he  looked  at  it  that  way  sort  of  like  you  know  I 
mean  in  the  complexities  of  what  the  state  s  doing  during  the  Civil 
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Rights  Movement  it  s  better  to  do  things  like  this  and  he  certainly 
came  out  of  that  period  but  I  think  what  he  did  What  he  was  like 
was  that  he  took  the  job  he  was  in  and  he  tried  to  see  how  it  could  be 
maximized  to  carry  out  the  I  don  t  want  to  call  it  an  agenda  but 
his  beliefs  you  know  what  he  believed  to  be  the  right  thing  to  do  I 
think  that  here  he  was  right  in  line  with  what  he  would  have  done 
twenty  years  before  that 

I  mean  I  don  t  think  that  there  was  any  great  gain  for  him 
personally  In  fact  I  was  always  interested  m  that  question  because 
he  did  his  stereotypical  The  stereotypical  view  of  him  to  his  death 
was  always  that  he  was  this  big  political  manipulator  and  he  had  the 
ability  to  do  that  and  he  did  it  but  he  usually  did  it  for  a  reason  It 
wasn  t  He  loved  power  but  he  was  trying  to  go  somewhere  with 
that  power 

What  I  saw  him  do  as  treasurer  was  make  the  office  into 
something  that  was  very  significant  I  mean  the  treasurer  before  him 
was  I  think  it  was  Ivy  Baker  Priest  I  m  not  sure  of  that  It  was  a 
former  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  it  was  a  Republican  and  I 
think  it  was  Ivy  Baker  Priest  She  was  a  nice  lady  and  I  think  she  was 
elected  for  four  terms  two  terms  or  something  like  that  Then  Jesse 
came  along  She  retired  and  Jesse  came  along  and  got  elected  to  it 
but  nothing  happened  in  those  years  It  was  as  ceremonial  as  it  could 
be  and  no  one  knew  what  the  treasurer  did 

Jesse  came  in  there  and  he  said  You  know  we  re  dealing  with 
the  money  here  I  remember  I  may  have  mentioned  it  before  the 
story  It  s  not  apocryphal  it  s  true  When  Jesse  was  elected  treasurer 
the  second  time  Ken  [Kenneth]  Cory  was  elected  controller  at  the 
same  time  the  second  time  Jesse  was  elected  They  were  very  close 
friends,  and  Ken  Cory  I  think  was  I  think  he  was  a  staff  guy  to 
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him  and  chief  of  staff  or  something  of  that  sort  I  m  not  sure  of  that 
Very  close  though  And  they  were  very  They  were  of  the  same 
sort  of  ilk  They  were  free  flowing  kind  of  guys  and  rambunctious  in 
many  ways  and  you  d  think  not  serious  but  both  were  real  liberal  and 
pretty  serious  about  what  they  did  and  they  laughed  a  lot  with  each 
other 

They  were  in  the  Capitol  rotunda  which  is  where  the  swearing 
in  took  place  for  some  reason  or  maybe  it  was  the  reception 
afterward  and  they  were  really  feeling  pretty  good  I  don  t  know  who 
I  think  it  was  the  controller  leaned  over  to  Jesse  and  said  Jesse 
we  ve  got  all  the  money  meaning  that  they  controlled  all  parts  of  the 
money  And  they  laughed  And  we  ve  both  got  all  the  money 
finally  you  know 

I  never  saw  anything  happen  that  either  one  of  them  was  ever 
criticized  for  in  the  carrying  out  of  their  jobs  of  those  jobs  but  Jesse 
was  trying  to  do  what  I  thought  was  right  and  you  might  disagree  with 
him  and  you  might  say  You  re  not  right  but  still  He  was  an 
amazing  guy  in  terms  of  his  ability  to  pull  people  together  and  he 
could  soft  soap  them  amazingly  He  could  make  you  want  to  really 
like  him 

And  then  there  was  this  other  side  There  were  women  in  his 
life  He  was  always  screwing  somebody  and  it  was  just  awful  I 
mean  you  know  he  had  no  He  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of 
morality  whatsoever  I  don  t  know  why  he  was  like  that  but  he  was 
and  there  were  other  Speakers  like  that  too 
What  s  interesting  to  me  is  that  all  of  this  was  basically  public 
knowledge  It  s  in  the  newspapers  and  the  press  yet  it  doesn  t  seem  to 
have  much  of  an  impact  on  him  on  his  behavior  or  in  his  political 
influence 
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Well  well 
Maybe  it  did 

When  I  saw  him  he  d  already  lost  all  his  weight  You  know  he  was 
called  Big  Daddy  because  he  was  a  little  short  guy  and  he  weighed 
300  pounds  and  there  are  pictures  of  him  when  he  started  really 
investigating  Started  taking  on  the  Republicans  I  mean  he  really 
disciplined  the  house  which  is  something  else  that  the  Republicans 
really  hated  was  he  deliberately  said  Democrats  are  going  to  stick 
together  There  s  enough  of  us 

And  remember  that  is  really  different  than  anything  that  went 
before  Before  it  was  always  well  there  are  liberals  and  there  are 
conservatives  and  some  Democrats  are  liberal  and  some  Democrats 
are  conservative  and  some  Republicans  are  conservative  and  some  are 
liberal  and  the  groups  kind  of  gather  together  Republicans  and 
Democrats  and  out  of  that  kind  of  mixture  probably  comes  a  middle 
ground  That  was  the  way  we  ran  the  government  Might  have  been 
better 

Jesse  comes  on  the  scene  and  for  the  very  first  time  says  No 
we  re  not  going  to  do  it  that  way  We  Democrats  have  things  We 
stand  for  things  and  we  re  going  to  run  this  place  We  ve  got  a 
majority  and  by  god  we  re  going  to  run  the  committees  and  we  re 
going  to  do  our  thing  and  the  Republicans  get  left  out  pretty  much 
unless  they  go  along  And  eventually  it  comes  down  as  it  evolves 
over  the  time  I  ve  been  there  to  finally  it  doesn  t  matter  whether  you 
go  along  or  not  you  don  t  get  m  the  door  if  you  re  not  a  Democrat 

But  in  his  time  there  was  a  little  more  flexibility  But  he  was 
just  first  I  m  sure  if  he  had  been  Speaker  now  he  would  have  been 
just  as  tough  as  ever  But  he  believed  that  in  that  discipline  you  could 
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get  things  done  and  Democrats  needed  to  stand  for  something  and 
that  s  where  he  wanted  to  go 

It  polarized  in  a  sense  the  house  Well  it  partisamzed  the 
house  I  guess  Not  polarized  but  it  partisamzed  it  and  that  happened 
in  the  Senate  a  few  years  later  That  s  what  I  really  watched  was 
these  sort  of  junior  Unruhites  who  finally  come  to  the  Senate  and 
want  to  remake  the  Senate  in  that  image  and  you  can  see  why  the  old 
guard  fought  so  long  and  actually  very  well  for  several  years  before 
they  finally  gave  up  the  ghost 

Did  his  personal  life  ever  cause  a  problem  for  him  m  terms  of  his 
influence9  It  doesn  t  seem  like  it  did  really 

I  don  t  remember  it  Now  I  remember  he  was  a  real  I  remember 
him  being  really  drunk  sometimes  later  m  his  life  I  always  assumed 
that  s  just  the  way  he  was  but  it  was  really  intolerable  sometimes 
You  know  I  mean  like  I  remember  him  at  one  He  sold  some 
bonds  had  a  big  bond  deal  and  the  tradition  Not  anymore  but  up 
to  a  few  years  ago  the  tradition  was  that  the  bond  houses  that  got  the 
deal  would  throw  this  huge  dinner  and  all  the  people  that  were 
involved  mostly  bond  traders  those  people  would  all  It  was  a 
perk  and  they  d  all  come  to  this  big  dinner  at  a  fancy  restaurant  and 
everybody  would  make  speeches  and  have  a  fun  time 

I  only  went  to  one  of  those  I  don  t  really  remember  why  I  was 
at  this  one  but  I  was  invited  to  it  I  guess  He  was  really  drunk  and 
could  barely  stand  up  and  I  just  thought  it  was  really  embarrassing 
That  was  later  in  his  regime  He  had  cancer  for  a  long  time  prostate 
cancer  and  it  eventually  killed  him 

He  could  be  really  a  hard  ass  I  mean  you  know  he  had  a  lot  of 
defeat  m  his  life  He  really  probably  saw  the  demise  of  what  he  was 
trying  to  do  He  certainly  understood  he  couldn  t  be  governor  He 
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knew  he  was  best  you  know  and  yet  he  never  could  even  get  close  to 
that  even  though  he  ran  for  it  but  he  knew  from  day  one  he  couldn  t 
win 

So  he  must  have  I  mean  it  must  have  been  very  depressing 
for  him  in  a  lot  of  ways  and  here  he  was  this  very  aggressive 
powerful  guy  who  believed  that  he  had  accomplished  great  things  In 
the  Civil  Rights  Movement  there  s  the  Rumford  Act  you  know  all  of 
his  support  for  the  Kennedys  I  mean  he  was  the  first  one  to  come  out 
for  John  F  Kennedy  in  California  and  certainly  supported  Robert  [F  ] 
Kennedy  was  standing  with  him  when  he  was  killed  You  know 
those  things  must  have  been  very  hard  on  him 

And  so  you  know  what  I  mean  he  must  have  looked  at  life 
I  mean  I  see  him  sort  of  like  a  gunslinger  You  know  he  s  a  guy  who 
kind  of  comes  into  town  the  sheriff  type  the  Wyatt  Earp  type  comes 
into  town  cleans  it  up  starts  over  rebuilds  it  you  know  and  then  is 
sort  of  forgotten  He  never  had  the  ability  to  really  go  into  the  night 
very  easily  you  know  he  keeps  coming  back  Runs  for  governor 
runs  for  treasurer  gets  to  be  treasurer  reinvents  himself  And  then  he 
does  that  till  he  dies  but  I  mean  you  know  I  never  thought  he  was 
In  the  times  I  saw  him  he  was  always  very  nice  to  me  but  I  always 
got  the  feeling  he  was  never  very  satisfied 

That  may  be  why  he  drank  so  much  That  may  be  why  he 
His  sexual  escapades  were  really  famous  He  was  kind  of  a  He 
was  an  interesting  mix  of  grossness  and  sophistication  On  the  one 
hand  he  was  very  gross  could  be  very  rude  His  background  he  was 
very  poor  You  know  he  had  no  He  didn  t  like  rich  people  He 
liked  to  be  with  them  liked  to  enjoy  the  being  rich  He  never  would 
be  and  he  knew  that  He  always  liked  to  really  take  them  on  Would 
have  been  great  back  m  the  thirties 
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I  think  he  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  great  California  leader 
however  If  you  look  at  our  leaders  they  re  really  different  than  other 
leaders  in  other  parts  of  the  country  I  mean  the  really  good  ones 
Hiram  Johnson  he  had  a  lot  in  common  with  Hiram  Johnson  Both 
men  had  very  strong  passions  a  lot  of  hate  a  lot  of  anger  m  their  lives 
for  one  reason  and  another  I  think  different  reasons  But  I  think  that 
pushed  them 

CASTANEDA  That  s  really  interesting 

LARSON  I  ve  got  to  go 

[End  of  Tape  13  Side  B] 


[Session  9  April  12  2004] 
[Begin  Tape  14  Side  A] 
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This  is  the  continuation  of  the  oral  history  interview  with  Steve 
Larson  It  is  April  12th  2004  in  the  conference  room  of  Tahoe  Hall  at 
CSU,  Sacramento 

^  I  think  we  re  going  to  start  off  talking  about  the  effect  of 
Propositions  13  what  we  think  is  47  the  revenue  limit  proposition 
and  then  Prop  98  on  the  budgetary  process 
OK  We  11  start  with  Prop  13  of  course  which  was  a  monumental 
sea  change  in  terms  of  what  s  going  to  happen  how  government  was 
going  to  be  run  What  it  really  was  all  about  was  [that]  people  felt  that 
property  taxes  were  disproportionate  in  different  communities  It  was 
huge  in  some  communities 

Property  taxes  were  used  to  support  local  government  and 
when  you  re  in  an  area  where  there  s  a  great  deal  of  growth  in  a 
community  no  matter  how  long  or  how  established  a  community 
might  be  you  still  had  to  raise  taxes  to  provide  services  Property 
taxes  generally  provided  most  local  services  and  the  state  provided 
state  services  did  everything  else 
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So  what  happened  was  that  this  legislation  passed  which 
severely  curtailed  property  taxes  in  California  and  it  meant  that  you 
couldn  t  provide  services  at  the  local  level  So  as  a  consequence  local 
governments  in  effect  became  clients  of  the  state  They  came  to  the 
state  hat  m  hand  and  they  said  Hey  we  ve  still  got  to  provide  police 
protection  We  ve  got  to  provide  fire  protection  Probably  most 
significantly  most  property  tax  went  to  local  schools  So  they  had  to 
provide  for  that  too  So  they  said  We  can  t  do  it  anymore  Only  the 
state  has  to  take  over  some  of  this  responsibility  So  we  did  So  what 
happened  was  that  there  was  a  jump  m  responsibilities  in  services 
provided  by  the  state 
Was  this  recognized  at  the  time9 
Um  hmm 

And  did  people  realize  [that  this  was  something]  the  state  was  just 
[going  to]  have  to  pick  up9 

Sure  I  don  t  think  the  voter  recognized  it  I  think  the  voter  was 
concerned  about  fair  play  and  his  tax  bill  and  his  tax  bill  was  going  up 
rapidly  and  he  was  sure  I  don  t  think  the  voter  thought  very  much 
about  how  the  money  was  used  He  certainly  was  probably  pretty  sure 
that  it  was  not  being  used  right  because  the  bill  was  going  up  so 
rapidly  and  he  had  to  pay  so  much  So  he  desperately  wanted  to  put  a 
cap  on  it 

The  legislature  and  the  administration — this  is  dunng  Jerry 
Brown  s  time — actually  recognized  this  and  they  came  up  with  an 
alternative  but  it  was  too  late  and  it  was  defeated  and  Prop  13  was 
adopted  So  what  happened  was  well  you  know  just  as  everybody 
predicted  the  local  governments  really  lost  their  authority  in 
California  and  even  to  today  they  re  still  clients  of  the  state  The 
state  is  basically  responsible  for  education 
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And  then  through  a  method  of  subventions  to  local 
governments  the  state  gives  money  for  these  other  purposes  for  police 
protection  fire  protection  all  the  other  services  that  are  provided  So 
it  s  very  difficult  for  local  governments  I  mean  they  really  are  hand 
in  mouth  to  the  state  And  the  state  over  time  learned  that  locals 
can  t  do  anything  about  it  and  the  state  can  set  priorities  for  the 
state  within  all  the  money  So  services  get  cut  out  all  the  time  by  the 
state  as  the  state  reroutes  the  money  into  education  usually  education 
Education  has  always  been  the  primary  goal  I  mean  money  for 
education  I  don  t  know  any  government  or  legislature  who  hasn  t 
thought  of  education  as  the  primary  recipient  of  state  revenues  and 
that  s  sort  of  always  the  way  it  s  been  So  that  s  Prop  13 

Prop  98  was  more  confiscatory  in  that  it  determined  what  was 
supposed  to  be  a  floor  for  educational  funding  through  a  formula  a 
very  complex  formula  It  often  has  vagaries  in  it  that  often 
misconstrue  the  intent  of  what  was  originally  intended  which  was  to 
build  this  floor  into  education  It  is  the  first  real  major  What 
would  I  call  it9  Diversion  of  state  money  away  from  state  control 

In  other  words  through  formula  this  was  going  to  operate  on 
its  own  and  all  the  state  could  do  is  put  money  into  it  It  s  got  to  put  a 
certain  amount  of  money  into  it  dependent  on  this  formula  and  then 
the  money  s  going  to  get  The  state  can  determine  to  some  extent 
how  the  money  gets  spent  within  that  but  a  certain  amount  has  got  to 
go  for  it  And  it  was  always  supposed  to  be  the  floor  and  then  the 
state  was  supposed  to  come  in  and  add  in  other  new  programs  as 
revenues  permitted 

Wherever  that  did  happen  it  kind  of  gets  built  into  the  base 
and  as  a  consequence  the  following  year  you  have  that  much  more  to 
finance  So  as  a  consequence  except  for  in  times  of  surpluses  the 
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state  is  very  reluctant  to  add  I  mean  it  does  add  new  programs  as 
needed  but  it  s  very  hard  to  do  that  because  you  know  it  s  going  to  be 
in  the  base  after  that  and  you  re  just  going  to  have  to  spend  more 
money  for  it  in  the  following  years  It  goes  into  the  formula 

But  the  important  thing  about  these  limitations  is  that  it 
restricts  further  the  flexibility  of  the  government  to  allocate  money  for 
other  services  and  every  time  you  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  budget  and 
you  say  It  shall  go  for  this  particular  thing  whether  it  is 
transportation  or  rebuilding  highway  Originally  you  saw  this  in 
highways  It  s  the  first  place  it  really  happened  where  they  built 
independent  highways  for  good  reasons  they  set  up  a  commission  to 
administer  the  funding  of  building  these  highways  and  freeways  to  get 
it  away  from  just  pork  and  that  worked 

So  then  other  people  thought  Well  let  s  set  up  these  other 
special  funds  they  re  called  And  Prop  98  which  is  not  a  special 
fund  in  the  conventional  sense  does  set  up  really  in  effect  a  special 
fund  which  is  for  education  which  is  50  percent  of  the  budget  And  it 
excludes  higher  education  so  the  state  universities  The 
community  colleges  depending  on  the  programs  are  included  but 
generally  not  The  university  and  the  state  university  then  are  eligible 
for  reductions  basically  is  how  it  works  because  they  are  still  funded 
directly  on  an  annual  basis  by  the  legislature  and  the  administration 
OK  So  it  s  50  percent  in  Prop  98 

About  50  percent  Right  Then  in  addition  to  that  you  have  prisons 
and  you  have  health  and  welfare  Well  if  you  were  going  to  do  a 
priority  listing  those  are  the  major  There  are  lots  of  others  but 
those  are  the  major  big  categories  after  you  That  s  really  what 
you  have  to  spend  or  what  you  have  in  short  years  to  reduce  You 
don  t  add  any  more  money  to  the  50  percent  that  s  going  to 
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Kindergarten]  through  12  but  now  you  have  to  look  around  for  more 
reductions  and  they  re  going  to  come  The  only  place  you  can  take 
them  from  under  the  current  regime  is  from  prisons  or  from  the  health 
and  welfare  system  which  treats  the  poor  or  it  comes  out  of  higher 
education 

Now  what  do  you  think?  What  does  anybody  think  is  going  to 
happen  in  that  kind  of  a  These  are  people  Politicians  are 
making  the  decisions  They  re  going  to  make  the  decisions  that  they 
are  least  affected  by  as  individuals  Generally  that  is  in  the  health  and 
welfare  area  That  s  the  first  area  that  you  would  hit 

There  is  a  kind  of  commitment  to  higher  education  in 
California  It  s  almost  today  like  a  residual  commitment  It  s  an 
appendage  It  s  not  very  real  anymore  and  every  year  it  gets  to  be 
less  the  commitment  Originally  it  was  a  commitment  that  was 
equivalent  to  K  through  12 

In  terms  of  the  health  and  welfare  it  s  because  the  constituents 
represented  by  that  group  are  not  very  powerful 
The  people  who  are  served  by  those  revenues  are  not  powerful  That  s 
right  They  also  don  t  vote 

And  then  the  idea  is  that  with  higher  education  university  systems  are 
simply  going  to  have  to  find  more  money  themselves 
That  s  how  it  s  evolved  That  s  how  it  s  evolved  But  if  you  take  it 
back  to  the  beginning  pre  Prop  98  and  back  to  when  we  created  the 
original  master  plan  for  higher  education  it  was  all  kind  of  a  basic 
commitment  I  mean  everybody  was  kind  of  committed  to  education 
as  being  People  were  to  get  a  really  good  sound  education  all  the 
way  through  their  educational  career  And  then  you  got  up  to  higher 
education  and  they  should  be  provided  the  opportunity  if  they  met  the 
standards  the  opportunity  to  get  the  best  education  possible 
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So  you  have  the  development  of  the  university  first  which  was 
always  premier  and  then  the  state  university  which  evolved  into  a 
Not  ever  to  be  confused  with  the  university  but  still  a  very  fine  set  of 
institutions  Originally  of  course  they  were  developed  to  be  teachers 
colleges  but  by  the  time  I  get  here  they  ve  really  come  a  long  ways 
and  the  major  expansions  in  the  state  universities  occurred  in  the 
sixties  fifties  and  sixties  That  s  when  they  were  built  and  a  lot  of 
money  went  into  them  over  that  period 

Community  colleges  then  were  developed  They  were  always 
sort  of  poor  mouthing  it  I  think  but  they  also  were  coming  up  sort  of 
from  the  bottom  You  really  needed  them  to  make  the  master  plan 
work  so  there  was  a  lot  of  attention  given  to  them  but  they  re  very 
hard  organizationally  to  deal  with  because  there  s  so  many  of  them 
The  state  university  and  the  university  from  a  budget  point  of  view 
you  can  see  and  deal  with  even  though  in  many  ways  m  higher 
education  the  community  colleges  are  the  most  important  because 
they  re  sort  of  a  transition  point  for  people  out  of  high  school  to 
college  or  to  the  university 

Does  the  master  plan  make  the  budgetary  process  more  efficient  in 
terms  of  higher  education9  Because  not  all  states  have  this  kind  of 
hierarchy 

It  was  supposed  to  be  that  way  It  was  supposed  to  set  out  what  each 
institution  did  or  does  and  it  did  just  that  And  I  think  the  state  tried 
to  adhere  to  that  as  much  as  possible  but  it  s  also  funded  pretty  much 
by  the  General  Fund  Now  the  university  s  been  around  for  a  long 
time  and  therefore  has  its  own  funds  and  is  less  dependent  on  the 
state  just  of  its  own  character  than  the  other  two  institutions  but  the 
university  is  also  pretty  dependent  Huge  chunks  of  money  go  to  the 
university  from  the  state 
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But  if  you  look  at  what  you  have  to  deal  with  here  now  that 
we  ve  cut  off  50  percent  you  know  that  must  go  for  K  through  12 
then  you  re  really  faced  with  in  a  hard  time  what  are  you  going  to  cut 
from9  So  we  ve  had  a  lot  of  hard  times 

And  prisons  sort  of  enter  the  scene  about  this  time  They  were 
actually  sort  of  a  small  budget  problem  not  a  big  one  and  it  was  more 
We  didn  t  have  a  lot  of  prisons  It  seems  to  me  there  were  only 
like  ten  or  something  like  that  when  I  started  and  now  there  s 
something  like  thirty  five  And  the  system  itself  was  always  regarded 
as  quite  large  When  I  first  started  out  in  government  there  was  still 
an  effort  to  rehabilitate  people  and  that  was  the  last  time  I  know  of 
There  were  initiatives  that  were  passing  during  this  period  of 
time  relating  to  this  and  things  got  tougher  and  tougher  and  tougher 
During  the  Deukmejian  period  in  particular — well  maybe  it  was 
during  the  Brown  period — sort  of  a  reaction  Well  maybe  it  was 

during  the  Brown  period  the  second  Brown  period  during  Jerry 
Brown  s  administration  During  Reagan  s  time  it  was  beginning  to 
toughen  up  He  was  the  first  one  showed  an  interest  m  doing 
something  tougher  about  prisons  He  was  not  interested  in 
rehabilitation  but  he  was  a  little  bit  interested  It  wasn  t  a  clear  cut 
thing  yet 

Jerry  was  really  interested  in  rehabilitation  but  didn  t  give  a 
shit  He  had  other  priorities  and  so  that  was  a  good  compromise  for 
him  He  could  look  tough  on  prisons  and  so  he  really  kind  of 
encouraged  If  you  look  at  what  was  going  on  in  the  general 

population  there  were  hard  times  during  Jerry  Brown  s  time  and  so  as 
a  consequence  the  crime  rate  was  higher  There  were  some  heinous 
crimes  during  this  period  and  people  began  to  really  get  turned  on  in 
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terms  of  doing  bad  things  to  prisoners  And  so  in  the  Jerry  Brown 
period  is  where  it  disappears  altogether  the  idea  of  rehabilitation 

So  it  s  now  a  matter  of  incarceration  and  it  just  gets 
progressive  over  time  in  that  more  and  more  crimes  are  considered 
You  go  to  state  prison  for  them  instead  of  being  Less  and  less 
effort  is  put  into  keeping  people  near  their  homes  in  jail 

Then  Prop  13  comes  along  and  compounds  the  situation 
because  there  s  no  more  money  for  the  jails  so  jails  are  kind  of  left  on 
their  own  and  so  prisons  have  to  take  over  more  of  the  responsibility 
There  are  always  these  little  internecine  wars  that  go  on  between 
sheriffs  and  state  officials  when  we  always  had  fights  over  You 
could  tell  almost  how  bad  the  budget  was  by  looking  at  booking  fees 
in  that  what  happens  is  that  when  you  book  a  state  felon  into  jail  the 
state  pays  for  that  And  so  you  can  watch  that  rise 
Into  a  city  or  county  jail 

Yeah  And  the  state  would  be  You  know  you  could  watch  the 
sums  that  were  going  into  booking  fees  go  up  We  were  being  charged 
fees  literally  fees  for  the  maintenance  of  those  prisoners  And  as 
years  go  by  then  the  sheriffs  raise  the  fees  So  they  re  trying  to  find 
revenues  for  the  jails  that  You  know  they  re  really  way  beyond 
what  it  takes  to  put  a  person  in  a  jail  and  to  keep  him  there  until  they 
move  him  to  a  state  prison  or  whatever  So  you  could  tell  you  could 
see  that  this  was  really  a  hardship  on  local  governments,  and  so  more 
prisons  were  built 

So  the  attitude  of  people  was  really  they  were  more  intense 
about  keeping  people  m  prison  than  they  were  about  training  people  to 
be  professors  or  get  graduate  degrees  at  the  university  And  they 
really  didn  t  care  much  about  poor  people  The  health  stuff  really 
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most  of  that  went  to  poor  people  and  old  people  People  did  care 
about  old  people  so  you  had  to  be  careful  about  old  people 

But  you  can  see  that  it  kind  of  gets  easy  after  a  while  You 
know  where  you  re  going  to  take  the  money  from  You  re  going  to 
take  it  from  the  health  and  welfare  programs  It  got  to  the  point  even 
where  it  didn  t  really  matter  in  terms  of  whether  you  re  getting  federal 
money  or  not  The  argument  would  be  well  you  re  going  to  get  so 
much  federal  money  usually  a  big  chunk  of  change  because  it  s  a 
federal  program  and  you  re  just  putting  in  the  state  s  share 

It  got  to  the  point  where  we  couldn  t  even  afford  the  state 
share  so  you  d  lose  these  programs  for  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  and  you  d  just  have  to  say  Well  I  can  t  afford  that  and  so 
you  d  take  the  money  from  there  So  it  had  this  kind  of  ripple  effect 
through  the  system 

And  if  you  had  a  special  fund  Everybody  wanted  to  be  m  a 
special  fund  either  Prop  98  as  I  said  is  not  a  traditional  special 
fund  but  that  s  what  it  boiled  down  to  But  there  were  a  lot  of  special 
funds  especially  in  the  transportation  sector  so  everybody  kind  of 
wanted  to  be  If  you  could  get  something  that  was  transportation 
that  was  funded  somehow  through  a  special  fund  or  through  a  special 
fee  of  some  sort  then  you  could  get  your  program  through 
And  those  decisions  are  made  in  the  Finance  Committee9 
Well  originally  then  in  terms  of  the  way  the  process  works  the 
administration  the  governor  makes  his  decision  about  what  he  wants 
in  the  budget  and  then  on  January  10th  that  s  presented  to  the 
legislature  Then  the  legislature  until  May  [14th]  is  going  through  this 
and  sort  of  ginning  it  up  and  looking  over  the  whole  scene  the  whole 
situation  trying  to  figure  out  where  it  wants  to  do  things  And  the 
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committee  staff  is  responsible  for  kind  of  pulling  it  together  for  the 
members  listening  to  what  the  members  want  to  do 

There  s  a  surprising  amount  of  intelligence  amongst  the 
committee  members  I  mean  as  I  ve  pointed  out  being  on  the  Budget 
Committee  is  a  really  difficult  task  because  it  requires  a  lot  of  butt 
time  There  are  tons  of  hearings  all  the  time  eight  hours  a  day  often  if 
you  re  going  to  do  a  good  job 

Well  that  really  does  educate  people  I  mean  the  bottom  line 
is  that  if  you  re  one  of  these  budget  guys  and  you  re  dutiful  you  really 
do  get  educated  and  certainly  the  subchairs  the  four  subchairs — at 
least  that  s  the  way  I  structured  it  usually  was  four  subchairs — they 
really  knew  what  was  going  on  Senator  Alquist  or  Senator  Thompson 
or  Senator  Peace  they  actually  were  The  chairs  that  I  served  were 
really  Their  job  was  really  liaison  They  were  to  sort  of  sort  out 
political  problems  Their  job  was  to  deal  with  the  Pro  Tern  a  lot  you 
know  sit  with  him  be  his  lieutenant  get  the  instructions  from  above 
find  out  what  they  were  supposed  to  do  and  then  communicate  that  to 
their  colleagues  who  were  sitting  on  these  committees 

I  found  in  pretty  short  order  that  it  didn  t  make  much  sense  to 
have  a  chairman  on  these  committees  Sometimes  they  had  special 
interests  so  they  wanted  to  be  on  the  committees  so  you  can  t  do 
anything  about  it  if  they  re  setting  up  their  committees  but  generally 
speaking  over  time  we  sort  of  evolved  away  from  the  chair  being  a 
The  chair  was  a  politician  and  a  diplomat  and  wherever  there  were 
problems  He  set  the  goals 

Usually  the  way  it  would  work  would  be  after  the  analyst 
made  her  report  there  would  be  a  Remember  the  way  it  worked  is 
that  within  a  day  or  two  after  the  budget  is  submitted  by  the  governor 
there  s  a  hearing  m  the  Senate  In  that  hearing  you  listen  to  what  the 
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analyst  has  to  say  what  her  preliminary  view  is  And  then  by 
February  28th  she  makes  a  formal  presentation  and  says  this  is 
That  s  when  the  book  comes  out  And  you  have  another  hearing  then 
sometimes  and  you  listen  to  what  the  economic  forecasts  are  and  you 
decide  The  chairman  decides  based  on  recommendations  from 
staff  and  a  lot  of  people  he  decides  Here  s  going  to  be  our  goals 
We  re  either  going  to  spend  this  amount  of  money  We  re  going  to 
aim  for  education  so  Education  Committee  you  get  this  amount  of 
money  Then  we  try  to  keep  everybody  within  spending  limits  after 
that 

And  they  all  sit  m  the  room  the  chairs  do  and  they  know  what 
they  re  supposed  to  do  And  then  his  job  is  to  keep  them  in  line 
Sometimes  that  worked  sometimes  it  didn  t 
How  accurate  are  the  forecasts  the  predictions  the  assumptions 
generally  and  who  does  those9 

Generally  Well  the  legal  forecast  is  done  by  the  Finance 
Department  The  current  forecaster  for  example  is  Howard  Roth  I 
dealt  with  him  both  when  he  was  forecasting  and  I  was  on  the 
legislative  side  of  the  of  the  equation  and  then  later  when  I  was  in  the 
Department  of  Finance  he  was  still  the  economist  and  he  still  is 
today  And  he  s  very  good  He  11  come  m  And  when  I  worked  in  the 
department  what  he  did  was  he  would  come  in  periodically  every 
two  months  or  so  and  he  d  give  you  an  update  you  know  like 
You  d  go  forward 

It  s  a  complex  process  that  he  uses  in  that  he  sits  down  he  has 
a  forecast  based  on  the  numbers  these  regular  economic  forecasts 
And  then  he  takes  that  forecast  and  he  goes  out  to  an  advisory 
committee  made  up  of  major  economic  stakeholders  m  the  state  and 
they  meet  And  it  s  the  banks  the  ag[nculture]  segment  the  energy 
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people  utilities  Everybody  who  is  part  of  the  economy  is  represented 
And  they  go  around  And  they  sit  at  a  big  board  room  somewhere 
and  they  criticize  in  a  classic  sense  of  that  word  they  criticize  or 
analyze  what  Howard  s  proposal  is 

He  says  This  is  what  I  think  s  going  to  happen  during  the 
next  year  And  these  are  the  best  in  the  state  and  the  banks  in 
particular  are  influential  in  this  forecasting  analysis 

And  then  he  redoes  it  based  on  those  discussions  and  any  other 
little  tweaks  he  wants  to  make  and  then  that  becomes  part  of  the 
governor  s  budget  and  that  goes  forward  on  January  10th  Then  about 
at  the  end  of  February,  he  comes  in  and  briefs  the  director  of  Finance 
and  the  chief  staff  people  again  and  he  says  These  are  some  changes 
that  are  occurring  Either  we  re  hiring  according  to  schedule  or  we  re 
not  Something  s  wrong  over  here  in  this  segment  that  we  didn  t 
anticipate  Here  s  what  the  problems  is  and  he  tells  you  where  our 
revenue  s  going  to  be 

Then  m  April  we  re  collecting  taxes  and  so  in  the  first  two 
weeks  Actually  every  day  in  April  but  the  first  two  weeks  in 
April  are  critical  Like  right  now  since  this  is  being  taped  on  the  12th 
they  are  I  mean  every  single  They  re  probably  Two  or 
three  times  a  day  the  Finance  Department  is  getting  updates  on  the 
revenues  and  revenues  come  in  at  billions  of  dollars  per  day  and  is 
counted  that  way  And  that  starts  out  actually  mid  March  and  then 
every  day  you  get  a  report 

Some  other  people  are  also  privy  to  this  report  as  it  s  going 
along  The  Analyst  s  Office  for  example  is  The  analyst  has 
economists  also  and  they  re  also  They  don  t  participate  when  the 
Director  of  Finance  this  economic  person  is  putting  together  the 
economic  forecast  but  sometimes  sometimes  not  they  sometimes 
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observe  it  They  watch  the  actual  discussions  that  take  place  between 
the  economist  and  the  rest  of  the  state  s  economic  community  though 
not  always  But  they  get  a  kind  of  drift  of  what  s  going  on  and 
they  re  forecasting  also 

So  when  you  get  what  you  want  if  you  re  on  my  side  of  the 
fence  on  the  legislative  side  what  you  want  is  you  want  a  difference 
between  these  two  Now  the  analyst  knows  what  you  want  and  so 
usually  what  I  found  was  that  the  analyst  was  a  little  more  flexible 
You  want  the  room  between  the  two  analyses  because  that  means  that 
whatever  the  number  is  however  many  billion  that  is  that  gives  you 
some  flexibility 

If  you  for  example  want  to  really  be  tight  and  it  s  decided  by 
the  leadership  that  we  re  not  going  to  spend  any  money  this  year  and 
that  in  fact  we  want  to  save  every  dime  we  can  I  don  t  ever 
remember  that  but  they  could  make  that  decision  then  we  would  say 
we  take  Finance  s  position 

Usually  the  analyst  was  more  liberal  The  analyst  would  come 
out  with  a  few  billion  dollars  more  in  her  assumptions  and  you  get 
that  information  in  You  get  an  indication  m  the  very  first  report 
that  she  makes  a  couple  of  days  after  the  budget  s  been  submitted  and 
then  you  really  get  it  at  the  end  February  So  you  kind  of  know  and 
there  s  room  here  to  sort  of  dialogue  with  these  folks 

You  sit  down  with  the  analyst  s  people  and  you  ask  You 
know  you  go  through  this  sort  of  same  process  of  figuring  out  why 
they  made  the  choices  that  they  did  But  generally  there  s  a  spread 
between  the  two  and  that  spread  s  important  to  budget  building 

When  you  go  to  the  committees  and  you  say  how  much  you 
want  where  you  want  them  to  go  what  you  can  spend  money  on  and 
what  you  can  t  spend  money  on  then  that  becomes  part  of  the 
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equation  In  a  year  where  there  are  surpluses  which  there  were  very 
few  I  should  point  out  that  it  sounds  from  the  outside  like  you 
have  years  when  there  s  a  surplus  There  s  never  really  a  surplus 
You  have  years  when  the  budget  goes  up  and  the  governor  may  try  to 
take  some  of  those  revenues  and  put  them  in  what  he  would  call  a 
surplus 

But  remember  that  the  budget  is  always  balanced  when  it  s 
voted  on  You  can  have  a  special  account  called  the  reserve  and  there 
always  was  some  money  in  this  reserve  There  were  actually  two 
reserves  but  this  reserve  that  we  re  talking  about  is  the  General  Fund 
reserve  and  that  reserve  would  vary  And  in  the  early  days  when  I 
was  running  things  it  could  be  a  couple  billion  dollars  It  rarely  was 
under  a  billion  during  my  time  because  a  billion  was  considered  to  be 
a  big  number  even  though  it  was  actually  insignificant 

And  I  always  felt  that  it  was  a  waste  of  money  to  have  a 
billion  dollar  reserve  because  you  ve  got  a  billion  dollars  you  haven  t 
spent  and  it  doesn  t  mean  anything  in  terms  of  budget  outcome 
because  the  outcome  whether  you  ve  got  a  successful  budget  or  not  is 
really  determined  by  your  assumptions  and  by  the  economy  and  it  s 
all  in  events  that  occur  after  you  ve  voted  for  the  budget 

So  I  was  never  interested  in  any  kind  of  reserve  I  thought  no 
reserve  was  OK  but  politically  you  had  to  have  a  reserve  so  we  did 
and  usually  it  was  about  a  billion  dollars  That  number  disappears 
after  the  budget  is  passed  You  never  hear  about  it  again  Either  that 
money  is  eaten  up  because  you  re  in  the  red  or  the  money  grows  for 
the  next  budget  year 

Is  there  a  formula  for  depleting  the  reserve9 

It  s  so  little  money  a  billion  dollars  is  so  little  money  that  it  just  gets 
eaten  up  in  miscellaneous  budget  dust  actions  You  know  like 
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caseload  will  be  higher  usually  I  mean  usually  the  reasons  for 
increases  in  the  budget  are  caseload  increases  that  you  haven  t 
anticipated  Or  revenues  go  down  and  programs  you  ve  already 
appropnated  money  for  you  can  t  fund  anymore  and  the  bills  have  to 
go  out 

Remember  though  that  the  budget  is  a  year  long  process  and 
you  get  revenues  at  different  times  of  the  year  You  get  a  whole  bunch 
of  revenues  in  April  so  when  you  get  down  to  June  or  to  July  1st 
which  is  the  first  day  of  the  new  fiscal  year  you  should  have  a  big 
chunk  of  change  on  hand  unless  of  course  you  ve  been  borrowing 
and  then  you  have  to  pay  it  all  off  then  So  then  you  have  other  kinds 
of  fiscal  notes 

During  the  time  I  was  in  the  Department  of  Finance  we  were 
in  very  stressed  situations  so  we  ran  very  close  to  having  actually  no 
cash  several  times  during  that  six  months  that  I  was  there  and  you 
would  borrow  money  You  can  borrow  internally  There  s  a  huge 
amount  of  money  that  s  available  internally  because  you  don  t  spend 
it  at  a  constant  rate  and  so  you  know  how  much  you  re  going  to  spend 
each  month  But  revenues  are  coming  in  m  a  very  erratic  way 
Sometimes  you  have  a  lot  of  money  sometimes  you  don  t  have  any 
money  coming  in  And  so  as  a  consequence  you  can  spend  money 
you  can  borrow  money  you  can  do  short  term  loans  borrow  against 
future  revenues  which  are  very  predictable  you  can  whatever  to  get 
through  the  crisis 

And  then  when  you  really  finally  realize  you  don  t  have  any 
more  money  you  can  t  borrow  internally  The  only  time  I  ever  saw 
that  happen  was  last  year  m  my  time  when  there  was  no  ability  to 
borrow  internally  because  there  was  no  money  and  no  cash  And  then 
you  have  to  go  out  for  special  notes  You  had  things  called  RANs  and 
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RAWs  that  you  use  and  you  have  to  deal  with  the  treasurer  and  the 
controller  and  it  s  a  very  complicated  process 
CASTANEDA  What  is  a  RAN  and  a  RAW9  Can  you  define  those9 
LARSON  Let  s  see  A  Revenue  Anticipation  Note  is  a  RAN  and  a  RAW  is  a 

Revenue  Anticipation  Warrant  and  these  are  salable  items  on  the 
market  They  have  to  be  approved  by  the  treasurer  or  by  the 
controller  Usually  you  work  with  the  controller  The  treasurer 
doesn  t  The  treasurer  is  also  involved  in  all  this 
CASTANEDA  Let  me  switch  this 


[End  Tape  14  Side  A] 
[Begin  Tape  14  Side  B] 
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And  both  of  these  types  of  financial  or  these  institutional  notes  are 
based  They  have  a  certain  interest  rate  which  is  generally  higher 
than  you  would  get  with  an  obligation  bond  or  traditional  revenue 
bond  and  they  re  really  financial  for  short  term  loans  and  so  they 
have  to  be  done  within  certain  time  frames  that  are  very  narrow  for 
which  you  can  use  these  notes 
Who  purchases  those  banks9 

Oh  yeah  This  is  just  like  a  bank  This  is  big  time  financing  and  you 
go  for  4  or  5  billion  dollars  at  a  crack  with  these  notes  and  then  you 
have  to  pay  them  off  on  July  1 st  or  some  other  time  Some  notes  can 
straddle  fiscal  years  some  have  to  be  done  entirely  The  RAW  I 
think  has  to  be  done  entirely  within  a  year  and  the  RAN  can  be  done 
over  two  years  but  not  longer 
And  those  are  legal  stipulations9 

Right  And  it  s  always  true  that  California  has  never  defaulted  on  a 
payment  of  anything  and  so  as  a  consequence  everybody  will  buy  our 
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paper  and  when  we  get  really  stressed  as  we  were  last  year  and  as  we 
are  this  year  the  interest  rates  go  up  and  so  we  sell  our  paper 
instantly  You  know  we  get  very  bad  ratings  on  all  this  stuff  RANs 
RAWs  obligation  bonds  all  the  rest  of  it  have  to  be  rated  and  when 
you  re  down  to  using  RANs  and  RAWs  then  the  rating  agencies  are 
really  kind  of  They  don  t  like  what  you  re  doing  at  all 

As  far  as  I  can  remember  there  never  was  a  time  that  the  rating 
agencies  liked  what  California  did  They  always  thought  we  What 
really  troubled  them  was  the  initiative  process  It  still  does  in  that  the 
initiative  process  is  unpredictable  and  you  can  t  tell  what  the  people 
are  going  to  do  What  they  do  what  they  ve  been  doing  what  they  ve 
been  doing  over  time  is  they  ve  been  spending  a  lot  of  money  in 
different  ways  or  limiting  the  ability  of  decision  makers  to  decide 
about  this  pay  the  money  back  And  so  as  a  consequence  And 
setting  up  requirements  for  the  expenditure  of  money  and  reduce 
flexibility  of  choices 

And  so  this  whole  problem  tends  to  get  really  aggravated  as  we 
go  along  And  the  lending  institutions  they  don  t  care  They  11  make 
any  deal  that  they  can  though  I  must  say  that  at  the  end  of  my 
experience  my  time  there  was  some  lending  institutions  that  just 
weren  t  even  interested  in  California  It  was  easier  to  deal  with  other 
places  But  most  of  them  there  s  money  to  be  made  so  most  of  them 
still  were  anxious  and  perfectly  willing  to  lend  to  California 
There  was  an  article  m  the  [, Sacramento \  Bee  this  morning  about 
possibly  downgrading  California  s 

I  don  t  know  how  you  can  downgrade  it  any  more  than  it  s  been 
downgraded  You  know  I  think  it  s  minus  AAA  or  something  like 
that  and  you  can  t  downgrade  it  much  more  I  mean  I  don  t  think 
we  ve  been  upgraded  in  years  and  it  costs  more  money  every  time  you 
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downgrade  this  stuff  But  you  have  to  function  and  we  had  to  pay  our 
bills  and  so  RANs  and  RAWs  were  the  way  that  we  did  up  to  the  end 
of  the  budget  year 

And  then  when  the  new  budget  year  starts  you  have  a  plan 
and  so  you  can  borrow  against  the  plan  and  everybody  s  happy  once 
there  s  a  budget  But  if  there  s  no  budget  if  it  goes  over  into 
September  you  know  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  well  that  s  just  another 
destabilizing  indicator  as  far  as  the  financial  institution  is  concerned 
and  it  either  means  more  interest  gets  paid  or  they  don  t  lend  to 
California 

How  would  that  affect  your  job  when  the  budget  goes  over  into 
September9  What  would  you  be  doing9 

What  would  happen  would  be  that  you  would  It  doesn  t  really 
matter  too  much  because  as  I  ve  always  said  the  budget  must  be 
passed  You  can  t  not  have  a  budget  Everybody  knows  that  So  the 
question  is  well  how  soon  can  you  do  it9  And  what  happens  is  that  if 
you  It  used  to  be  when  you  went  across  this  threshold  July  1st 
what  would  happen  would  be  that  you  couldn  t  pay  anybody  anything 
and  so  everything  would  stop  which  is  a  real  incentive  to  get  the  job 
done 

As  time  went  along  often  all  these  issues  came  to  court  s 
attention  and  we  did  it  so  often  we  went  over  this  deadline  that 
almost  every  part  of  the  budget  was  scrutinized  by  the  courts  And 
when  I  left  there  were  very  few  areas  left  that  the  courts  said  You 
don  t  pay  In  other  words  they  said  You  just  keep  paying  because 
you  re  going  to  make  good  on  this  eventually  which  relieves  the 
pressure  Every  time  the  courts  would  approve  a  new  area  of 
payments  you  relieve  the  pressure  That  means  you  can  stretch  it  out 
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a  little  longer  without  really  affecting  anybody  because  everybody  s 
getting  paid 

So  what  I  would  do  I  would  set  up  the  schedules  you  know 
Here  is  the  schedule  of  people  not  being  paid  Here  s  who  doesn  t 
get  paid  still  Here  s  when  that  happens  what  bill  cycle  do  we  not 
send  the  checks  out  for 

And  there  s  some  very  arbitrary  statutory  stuff  Like  the 
legislative  staff  for  example  doesn  t  get  paid  as  of  July  1st  and 
members  don  t  get  paid  though  that  was  later  The  mam  thing  was 
that  staff  didn  t  get  paid  and  so  a  whole  new  industry  sort  of 
developed  on  the  side  which  was  loans  for  legislative  staff  and  so  you 
get  interest  free  loans  from  Golden  One  or  sometimes  other  banks 

But  other  banks  as  time  went  along  and  the  crises  tended  to 
deepen  over  time  then  even  the  banks  weren  t  very  interested  But 
Golden  One  which  is  a  membership  organization  was  always  pretty 
loyal  and  they  almost  never  charged  interest  One  year  they  did  but 
that  year  Wells  Fargo  didn  t  So  this  would  depend 

And  so  if  you  were  a  person  who  was  involved  m  this  problem 
you  had  to  kind  of  look  around  and  everybody  was  very  helpful  with 
pointing  out  where  you  went  to  get  your  interest  free  loans  You  had 
to  sign  a  way  so  that  the  minute  the  budget  was  signed  they  all  got 
paid  off  but  it  was  sort  of  good  public  service  I  don  t  think  that  other 
people  got  interest  free  loans 

Then  there  were  some  that  were  affected  Particularly  again 
where  that  really  would  hit  pretty  early  in  the  game  would  be  the  poor 
people  That  actually  was  an  incentive  to  do  something  so  you  sort  of 
had  to  gauge  that  And  there  were  a  few  left  at  the  end  So  that  s  how 
that  part  of  the  process  worked 
You  had  mentioned  the  other  proposition 
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Yeah  There  was  one  other  proposition  We  think  it  was  47  but  it  was 
called  the  Revenue  Limitation  Bill  or  something  of  that  sort  which 
established  revenue  limits  for  the  amount  of  money  the  amount  of 
revenues  that  could  come  in  And  if  it  went  over  those  revenue  limits 
then  it  seems  to  me  you  got  a  rebate  of  some  sort  but  it  never  really 
worked  out  except  for  there  were  limits  on  what  agencies  could  spend 
and  they  were  limited  to  sort  of  a  percent  above  what  they  had  done 
the  year  before 

This  was  during  a  period  of  growth  however  and  lots  was 
going  on  and  then  there  was  a  particular  section  it  seemed  to  me 
There  was  a  retrenchment  you  know  where  there  were  some  agencies 
that  were  sort  of  singled  out  They  were  to  reduce  staffs  one  of  which 
was  the  legislature  So  the  legislature  reduced  its  staffs  and 
everybody  lost  people  and  it  was  up  to  members  to  decide  who  lost 
what  I  mean  who  lost  their  jobs  basically  And  it  was  really  pretty 
tough 

Now  from  the  budget  standpoint  it  wasn  t  as  tough  as  it  was 
in  the  rest  of  the  world  because  from  a  budget  standpoint  that  was 
sort  of  excused  as  a  really  necessary  entity  and  a  very  high  priority 
So  the  legislature  could  make  choices  about  what  got  cut  and  I 
remember  in  my  case,  I  think  we  only  lost  one  staff  person  who  I  had 
to  let  go  But  in  other  cases  it  was  much  more  draconian  Other 
committees  lost  half  their  staffs  And  you  know  this  was  another 
initiative  that  was  sponsored  by  the  Republicans  that  was  just  designed 
to  wreak  havoc  among  Democratic  staff  and  it  did  It  worked  And 
staff  was  unable  to  do  the  kind  of  job  that  they  did  before 

They  were  clever  I  mean  the  way  the  legislature  responded  to 
it  and  I  think  they  did  the  best  they  could  Certain  parts  big  offices  of 
the  legislature  were  spun  off  For  example  the  analyst  was  This 
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created  separately  m  a  separate  piece  of  legislation  though  still 
responsible  to  the  legislature  and  there  was  a  wall  built  between  it 
and  I  m  not  sure  how  they 
This  was  a  result  of  that  proposition? 

Um  hmm  The  auditor  general  which  was  really  a  function  of  the 
Joint  Audit  Committee  had  a  large  staff  and  was  really  The  audit 
group  in  the  government  was  spun  off  and  became  an  independent 
agency  outside  the  legislative  process  but  with  links  to  it  through  the 
Joint  Audit  Committee  still  existed  I  think  they  made 
recommendations  to  the  auditor  What  did  he  become?  He  wasn  t  the 
auditor  anymore  He  became  some  new  title  But  that  guy  was 
appointed  I  think  by  the  governor  from  then  on  I  m  not  sure  of  that 
I  don  t  remember  how  that  worked  in  the  end  but  it  was  separated  off 
from  the  legislature 

Also  the  Legislative  Counsel  Office  was  separated  off  and 
that  s  a  really  important  function  for  the  legislature  the  actual  drafting 
of  legislation  and  the  legal  opinions  by  the  counsel  s  office  was  a  very 
important  function 

So  a  lot  of  these  big  institutions  were  made  more  independent 
than  they  had  been  before  and  then  staff  was  really  reduced 
especially  for  committees  and  other  sorts  of  entities 
And  then  they  were  made  more  independent  It  was  easier  to  finance 
them  as  a  separate  agency? 

Umhmm  Umhmm 

You  mentioned  several  times  that  every  budget  year  was  like  a  crisis 
but  in  the  late  nineties  there  was  more  revenue  than  expected  How 
did  that  change  the  budget? 

Well  I  left  in  2000  but  before  that  there  were  revenue  increases 
Occasionally  there  were  surpluses  though  I  didn  t  see  the  great 
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surpluses  that  occurred  in  2001  when  the  dotcom  bubble  occurred 
which  is  the  biggest  surplus  we  ever  had  That  was  just  right  at  the 
point  that  I  left 

But  before  that  there  had  been  surpluses  in  different 
administrations  and  I  found  that  a  surplus  m  some  ways  You 
know  it  didn  t  make  any  difference  whether  it  was  a  surplus  or  we  had 
to  account  for  every  dime  that  was  spent  because  it  all  got  accounted 
for  pretty  quickly  and  you  d  end  up  with  the  same  reserve  about  a 
billion  dollars  and  the  money  would  be  spent  It  doesn  t  mean  a 
surplus  it  just  means  there  s  more  revenue  coming  m  It  s  not  a 
surplus  There  s  just  more  revenue  coming  in  and  what  you  do  with 
that  additional  revenue  is  what  s  important 

And  so  the  problem  from  my  perspective  the  process 
perspective  was  always  the  same  it  was  how  to  write  a  budget  that 
was  balanced  And  there  s  plenty  of  ways  to  spend  this  money  The 
question  was  well  what  do  we  do9  Should  we  save  some9  Should 
we  have  a  reserve9  Should  we  increase  the  reserve9  Generally 
nobody  paid  much  attention  to  that  They  wanted  a  billion  dollars 
maybe  but  less  was  okay 

What  they  really  wanted  by  the  time  you  get  down  to  making 
those  decisions  was  they  wanted  a  two  thirds  vote  so  just  about 
anything  that  will  get  you  a  two  thirds  vote  is  what  they  re  interested 
in  And  often  the  two  thirds  vote  was  much  more  important  than 
whether  there  was  a  surplus  or  not  and  it  s  how  the  money  was  spent 
for  what  kind  of  programs  or  which  programs 

And  then  you  know  how  you  go  about  There  are  the  great 
arguments  between  Republicans  and  Democrats  and  then  there  are  the 
sort  of  fix  it  behind  the  scenes  budget  actions  like  And  the 
general  pork 
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As  I  mentioned  before  pork  can  be  done  in  different  ways  and 
it  is  done  in  different  ways  First  there  is  Let  s  take  a 
subcommittee  like  Resources  Resources  has  a  lot  of  pork  because 
people  like  It  s  sort  of  white  hat  kind  of  pork  You  know  you  re 
going  to  build  a  park  You  re  going  to  build  a  baseball  diamond  a 
local  baseball  diamond  You  re  going  to  do  a  parking  lot  at  some 
school  stuff  like  that  You  re  going  to  build  a  bridge  somewhere 

All  this  stuff  that  is  for  the  legislator  you  can  go  home  and  say 
I  did  it  So  the  way  it  works  on  those  little  specific  kinds  of 
infrastructure  items  is  first  you  need  the  money  You  have  to  have 
some  capital  outlay  money  somewhere  that  is  available  for  it 

Well  let  s  say  you  have  that  and  as  the  subcommittees  go 
through  the  budget  the  subcommittees  will  decide  what  are  the 
program  issues  that  we  re  trying  to  deal  with  and  how  much  are  we 
going  to  fund  the  parks  for  and  on  and  on  and  on  They  11  actually  get 
that  pretty  well  worked  out  before  the  May  revision  comes  out  and 
they  won  t  have  dealt  much  with  pork  at  this  point 

The  May  revision  comes  out  they  11  make  decisions  right 
away  You  ve  got  about  five  days  to  finish  up  And  so  they  do  these 
sort  of  back  to  back  sort  of  sessions  m  which  they  settle  all  the  issues 
that  have  been  presented  to  them  by  the  May  revision  which  is  either 
you  re  going  to  cut  or  you  re  going  to  add  stuff  to  what  you  ve  already 
done  So  it  s  kind  of  like  you  go  back  and  you  review  what  you  did 
before  and  make  adjustments  that  fit  the  May  revision  requests 

But  then  also  members  will  come  at  this  point  and  if  it  s  the 
Senate  bill  this  is  mostly  Senate  people  but  it  could  be  Assembly 
people  who  come  to  the  subcommittee  and  they  say  I  need  this  in 
my  district 
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And  so  the  chairman  is  usually  responsible  at  this  point  for 
deciding  if  he  s  saved  some  money  For  example  remember  he  s 
gotten  a  limit  on  how  much  you  can  totally  spend  m  the  committee 
You  got  that  back  in  February  Now  if  he  s  been  pretty  cool  about  it 
and  he  has  achieved  his  goals  and  he  knows  the  process  isn  t  over 
then  he  can  say  I  ve  actually  already  done  what  I  was  supposed  to 
do  Now  if  I  have  a  surplus  fine  If  I  don  t  it  won  t  hurt  to  help  my 
friends  And  so  he  will  generally  listen  really  close  to  what  is 
happening  and  who  all  the  members  are  that  come  in 

In  the  Resources  Subcommittee  there  s  a  lot  of  people  come  to 
him  for  white  hat  types  of  projects  And  depending  on  circumstances 
he  either  adds  them  in  or  doesn  t  add  them  in  He  wants  to  add  them 
in  because  remember  these  are  senators  he  needs  votes  for  for  his 
own  program  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  So  he  tries  to  be  nice  about  this 
And  if  you  think  about  it  from  his  perspective  it  doesn  t  matter  much 
at  this  point  because  he  knows  that  this  stuff  will  all  get  taken  out  later 
on  when  the  really  heavy  negotiating  takes  place  or  it  might  stick 
How  would  it  get  taken  out9  How  does  that  happen9 
Well  there  s  more  to  the  process  We  re  only  at  the  subcommittee 
process  and  you  think  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  chair  of  the 
subcommittee  He  is  doing  favors  for  people  now  He  s  done  the  hard 
work  and  he  s  set  up  the  programs  He  s  got  them  all  right  Now  he  s 
doing  favors  for  folks  and  he  does  favors  for  a  lot  of  reasons  and  part 
of  it  is  to  make  sure  that  it  holds  up  when  it  goes  to  the  floor  He  likes 
to  have  it  It  s  all  done  in  public  so  he  likes  to  have  it  kind  of 
balanced  He  likes  to  have  the  number  look  like  the  number  that  he 
was  told  he  had  to  get  and  so  he  11  try  to  keep  a  lid  on  things  A  lot  of 
negotiating  that  goes  on  a  lot  of  give  and  take  at  this  point 
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OK  So  he  finishes  his  report  and  he  submits  that  report  to  the 
full  committee  and  overnight  the  staff  of  the  full  committee  looks  at 
all  of  this  and  says  Oh  god  he  gave  away  the  store  In  fact  it  is  too 
much  We  can  t  do  that 

So  we  go  back  to  the  hearing  the  next  day  in  public  on  the  full 
budget  and  we  say  to  him  Byron  you  have  to  cut  out  $200  million 
and  here  s  what  we  would  recommend  It  s  certainly  up  to  you  to 
decide  how  you  want  to  cut  it  out 

So  the  next  day  m  front  of  God  and  everybody  he  s  got  to  say 
I  want  to  reduce  this  budget  in  the  following  areas  by  $200  million 
And  he  has  to  list  what  he  wants  to  do  And  he  doesn  t  like  doing  that 
at  all  and  he  knows  that  will  happen  to  him  So  unless  it  is  the  last 
time  he  s  going  to  be  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  when  he  doesn  t 
care  and  he  won  t  take  up  the  amendments  and  if  he  won  t  take  up 
the  amendments  then  the  chairman  of  the  committee  has  to  or  will 
And  if  he  can  t  get  the  votes  which  is  often  the  case  because  they  re 
doing  a  lot  of  trading  the  chairmen  are  you  know  1 11  vote  for  your 
pork  if  you  11  vote  for  my  pork  over  here  then  on  the  floor  they  have 
to  make  adjustments  because  it  s  important  that  the  budget  gets  close 
to  balancing  when  it  s  on  the  Senate  floor 

And  that  became  less  important  as  time  went  along  While  I 
was  there  that  was  always  pretty  important  that  you  had  to  have  a 
balanced  budget  when  you  went  to  the  floor  So  that  s  all  done  m 
public 

Then  you  go  to  the  floor  and  everybody  has  to  get  up  and 
make  a  speech  again  about  how  tough  it  s  been  and  how  they  had  to 
really  struggle  to  get  a  balanced  budget  but  they  did  a  good  job  and 
here  s  good  things  that  are  in  the  budget 
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Then  you  get  hammered  on  by  the  Republicans  And  if  it  s  not 
together  yet  usually  m  the  Senate  what  happens  is  that  the 
Republicans  decide  where  they  want  to  stand  where  they  want  to 
make  their  stand  They  have  to  say  somewhere  what  their  objections 
are  to  this  budget  because  they  re  going  to  keep  fighting  and  they 
have  real  power  after  this  point  not  before  it 
Are  there  factions  within  the  Republican  Party9 
There  are  There  are  but  they  re  pretty  close  together  at  this  point 
because  this  is  almost  a  process  point  And  originally  when  I  started 
doing  it  this  is  where  they  would  make  a  stand  and  they  would  say 
This  is  bullshit  We  re  not  going  to  approve  this  and  they  wouldn  t 
and  so  then  you  d  hang  out  there  for  a  while  That  still  happens  a  little 
bit  but  it  s  almost  like  a  process  thing  now  Generally  in  the  Senate 
in  the  last  many  several  years  they  say  Well  we  don  t  agree  with 
this  and  this  is  what  s  wrong  with  this  budget  m  education  health 
and  so  on  It  s  generally  major  stuff  They  don  t  criticize  pork  very 
much  or  they  may  say  it  s  too  much  pork  but  they  won  t  really 
itemize  it  because  a  lot  of  it  s  their  pork 

Then  what  will  happen  will  be  that  they  will  say  We  know 
this  has  got  a  long  ways  to  go  and  we  11  see  what  happens  in  the  next 
round  so  they  vote  for  it  or  enough  of  them  vote  for  it  so  you  get  a 
two  thirds  vote 

Then  it  goes  to  conference  and  in  conference  you  have  the  six 
who  are  trying  to  make  a  decision  Remember  these  are  usually  two 
Republicans  and  four  Democrats  three  from  each  house  and  the 
chairman  is  the  guy  who  s  authoring  the  bill  That  s  important 
because  he  s  able  to  recognize  people  and  he  can  determine  who  gets 
to  talk  and  often  that  makes  a  difference 
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There  s  no  real  testimony  at  these  hearings  There  s  just  really 
the  Finance  Department  and  the  legislative  analyst  and  the  agenda  is 
generally  about  two  hundred  pages  And  you  start  on  page  one  and 
you  go  to  page  two  hundred  The  budget  itself  is  organized  pretty 
clearly  into  lumps  and  so  you  can  do  this  It  s  not  difficult  to  go 
through  this  two  hundred  page  agenda 
How  long  a  period  is  that9 

You  re  really  m  the  same  areas  Like  you  have  education  a  big  chunk 
and  it  s  right  together  and  it  s  rare  you  have  a  It  s  not  scattered 
around  basically  So  when  you  start  with  one  you  can  get  through  the 
whole  thing 

The  is  the  rules  that  affect  conference  committees  I  ve 
kind  of  forgotten  what  they  are  I  think  it  s  ten  days  without  You 
have  to  declare  that  you  can  t  make  it  m  ten  days  after  ten  days  or 
you  can  waive  the  rule  and  there  s  a  lot  of  rule  waiving  that  s 
important  and  takes  place  at  this  point  At  some  point  they  just  say 
This  is  a  normal  conference  committee  when  it  starts  which  means 
the  rules  of  conference  committees  apply  which  means  you  really  can 
only  amend  what  s  in  the  bill  You  can  t  invent  new  stuff  for 
example 

Often  m  the  budget  of  course  you  are  inventing  new  stuff  so 
at  some  point  you  have  to  waive  rules  about  that  or  else  no  one  can 
No  one  objects  If  anybody  objects  then  you  ve  got  a  big  problem 
So  generally  what  happens  is  both  houses  waive  rules  It  takes  a  two 
thirds  vote  to  waive  rules  So  you  have  to  have  a  lot  of  cooperation 
from  both  sides  to  make  this  work  and  generally  you  re  interested 
enough  m  process  that  these  aren  t  really  big  issues  they  don  t 
become  something  [inaudible] 
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We  ve  talked  about  education  but  earlier  m  the  nineties  there  was  the 
class  size  reduction  I  guess  that  pulled  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the 
budget  to  lower  that 

Yes  and  it  was  really  a  fundamental  and  really  important  political 
goal  I  mean  it  was  everybody  s  goal  I  think  it  in  particular  was 
Davis  goal  and  he  really  did  achieve  a  lot  I  think  going  into  it  it 
was  like  thirty  one  kids  in  a  room  and  by  the  time  he  left  office  it  was 
down  around  twenty  five  something  like  that  So  there  were  real 
reductions  that  were  made  But  every  time  you  make  one  of  these 
It  costs  about  $120  million  to  reduce  a  class  by  one  person  That  s 
$120  million  above  what  you  were  spending  before  so  it  s  no  easy 
task  And  you  have  to  have  the  revenues  from  somewhere  so  you  take 
them  from  something  else  you  re  doing  or  you  get  new  revenues 
California  being  always  a  growth  state  there  are  always 
additional  revenues  that  are  available  and  it  s  really  a  matter  of 
priority  and  where  you  want  to  spend  them  Governor  Davis  always 
very  high  priority  was  to  spend  on  class  size  reduction 
So  does  this  just  add  to  the  sort  of  crisis  environment9 
Yeah  it  does  It  does  It  means  you  don  t  Well  you  don  t  have  to 
do  that  but  you  know  it  s  his  political  will  Every  governor  sort  of 
sets  this  agenda  and  in  the  legislature  I  never  saw  a  legislature 
reject  the  governor  s  agenda  outright  They  were  never  so  angry  with 
him  that  they  just  would  reject  it  outright  They  generally  tried  to  say 
OK  that  s  what  he  wants  to  do  and  let  s  do  that  and  let  s  see  what 
we  can  get  for  doing  it  So  then  there  would  be  Like  in  the 
Wilson  and  Deukmejian  regimes  you  would  find  that  there  would  be 
more  sensitivity  by  the  Democrats  toward  education  They  would 
want  to  put  more  money  into  education  not  that  Wilson  and 
Deukmejian  didn  t  but  they  just  wanted  to  put  more  in  so  they  would 
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compromise  over  other  things  Like  whatever  the  agenda  of  those 
governors  were  they  d  buy  that  They  d  say  Let  s  put  some  more 
money  into  education  for  these  special  programs  or  whatever 
Another  issue  I  wanted  to  bring  up  and  I  thought  about  when  you  were 
talking  was  I  don  t  remember  the  initiative  but  that  allowed  a  55 
percent  vote  I  think  instead  of  the  66  percent  when  people  are  voting 
for  Maybe  it  s  school  funding  increases  in  school  funding  school 
bonds  That  wouldn  t  be  something  within  the  legislature  but  it  was 
changing  the  voting  requirement  for  I  think  it  was  educational 
funding  on  initiatives  or  propositions 
I  don  t  recall 

1 11  have  to  look  that  up  because  that  s  not  very  specific 

One  issue  you  ve  talked  about  several  times  that  s  interesting  is 
this  whole  concept  of  pork  Is  that  referred  to  as  pork  within  the 
legislature9  I  mean  these  are  the  projects  good  projects  that  are 
Yeah  The  process  is  interesting  m  that  Well  pork  is  a  good 
word  to  use  And  where  does  it  come  from9  It  has  a  funny  derivation 
way  back  m  Somebody  fed  pork  to  somebody  some  king  did  and 
that  s  where  it  comes  from 

Anyway  but  at  any  rate  the  way  it  would  work  would  be  that 
I  sort  of  described  the  process  And  most  pork  is  not  bad  pork 
Most  pork  is  OK  Most  pork  are  good  things  They  do  enhance  the 
legislator  s  reputation  That  s  not  bad  particularly  It  s  not  usually 
program  related  though  it  sometimes  could  be  Like  for  example  we 
used  to  have  a  We  tried  to  embarrass  pork  out  of  people  in  that 
we  would  require  that  to  be  considered  m  the  conference  for  example 
that  a  legislator  had  to  come  before  the  conference  committee  in  public 
with  cameras  and  everything  and  say  what  you  wanted  in  terms  of 
stuff 
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Well  that  didn  t  embarrass  them  at  all  Every  member  lined 
up  It  d  take  a  whole  day  to  go  through  the  legislature  and  they  d  line 
up  and  they  d  come  up  and  they  d  say  I  want  this  bridge  I  want  that 
I  want  this  I  want  that  It  was  on  television  and  everything  So  we 
decided  at  the  end  that  this  was  stupid  that  we  might  as  well  deal  with 
it  differently 

So  we  dealt  with  it  first  in  the  conference  Tried  to  deal 
with  it  in  the  subcommittees  by  limiting  the  subcommittees  And  this 
was  going  on  Remember  again  that  during  most  of  this  period 
that  I  was  serving  here  that  in  the  Assembly  we  had  two  legislators 
we  had  Alquist  and  Vasconcellos  and  both  these  legislators  were  from 
the  same  district  and  really  understood  each  other  So  the  staffs  really 
understood  each  other  and  there  was  lots  of  cross  talk 

When  those  guys  left  or  changed  that  went  on  Staff  stayed 
pretty  much  By  that  time  it  had  been  professionalized  so  there  was 
really  a  lot  of  cross  talk  about  what  to  do  And  so  when  the  pork 
would  come  up  we  would  be  watching  each  other  and  the  Assembly 
would  have  its  list  of  pork  we  d  have  ours  If  we  really  thought  there 
was  something  really  good  in  this  pork  then  both  houses  might  do  it 
and  in  fact  that  was  the  objective  of  legislators  was  to  get  it  done  in 
both  houses 

So  actually  I  d  say  staff  duty  was  not  to  do  it  in  both  houses 
We  would  try  to  make  sure  it  only  happened  in  one  house  so  that  it 
could  be  considered  m  the  conference  because  if  it  s  adopted 
Whatever  gets  adopted  by  both  houses  is  not  m  conference  and  is 
pretty  much  a  done  deal  So  we  would  have  to  watch  very  closely 
what  was  going  on  with  the  pork  reports 
What  are  they  really  called7 
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LARSON  They  re  called  a  list  And  they  would  be  just  titled  list  project  list 

and  then  we  would  always  refer  to  them  as  the  pork  list  and  they  go 
on  for  pages 

Then  when  it  transitions  from  the  floor  of  one  house  to 
conference  committee  there  s  a  period  where  you  have  to  write  the 
agenda  where  you  have  to  deal  with  other  issues  that  are  joint  And 
sometimes  there  s  a  couple  of  days  apart  between  approval  by  both 
houses  of  their  own  budgets  and  you  have  to  write  an  agenda  that 
actually  is  an  expression  of  the  differences  between  the  two  houses 
So  all  that  takes  a  day  or  two 

So  during  that  period  you  come  together  and  you  decide  how 
are  we  going  to  deal  with  the  pork9  What  I  would  do  is  I  d  delegate  it 
Since  it  almost  always  invariably  tended  to  really  mostly  be  in  the 
resources  area  not  always  but  that  s  really  where  it  was 
CASTANEDA  That  s  the  higher  percentage 

LARSON  Yeah  Right  And  you  could  find  some  in  transportation  You  could 

find  some  m  the  other  areas  but  really  it  was  really  fun  to  build  parks 
and  stuff  and  do  things  m  parks 
CASTANEDA  And  they  made  politicians  look  good 
LARSON  Yeah  Right  Right 

[End  Tape  14  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  15  Side  A] 

LARSON  So  what  I  do  is  take  the  guy  who  was  my  consultant  for  resources  and 

I  would  say  OK  you  re  in  charge  of  pork  So  all  the  lists  go  to  him 
and  he  makes  a  big  list  of  them 

I  learned  that  it  couldn  t  be  done  by  staff  alone  that  what  you 
really  needed  was  you  needed  a  member  who  everybody  liked  and 
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could  respect  to  sort  of  honcho  it  and  the  best  one  I  ever  found  was 
Patrick  Johnston  who  was  on  the  committee  and  took  on  this 
responsibility  I  marveled  at  their  solutions  I  mean  they  really  came 
up  with  good  They  really  did  it  well  But  what  they  did  was  they 
would  listen  to  everybody  and  they  d  go  out  and  they  d  go  over  to  the 
Assembly  they  d  get  their  list  and  they  d  make  a  combined  list 

And  you  don  t  just  do  the  list  What  you  have  to  do  you  add  it 
all  up  and  you  see  how  much  it  is  and  you  say  Well  OK  We  can  t 
do  that  It  s  $400  million  We  ve  got  to  cut  this  And  then  we  want 
to  know  Well  then  we  want  to  really  know  are  these  good 
projects  Well  you  don  t  have  any  real  time  to  ferret  that  out  too 
much  so  you  give  this  list  to  the  analyst  and  you  say  Analyst  what 
do  you  think  of  these  projects9  And  you  might  go  to  Finance  They 
have  their  own  contacts  but  they  then  became  a  part  of  the  discussion 
at  the  level 

Now  there  was  so  much  trust  of  what  the  Senate  was  doing 
and  what  Johnston  was  all  about  at  this  point  that  they  really  did 
delegate  the  Assembly  delegated  a  lot  of  this  stuff  to  us  Now  they 
had  a  person  who  would  come  watch  and  make  sure  that  their  special 
interests  didn  t  get  neglected  in  this  but  that  person  made  it  very  clear 
to  Johnston  and  to  my  guy  what  their  interests  were 

And  generally  And  here  s  where  you  also  buy  votes 
Here  s  where  you  decide  what  Democrat  needs  it  m  his  district  If  an 
election  s  coming  up  will  it  help9  You  have  to  sort  of  decide  that 
because  it  usually  doesn  t  So  you  have  to  kind  of  give  it  a  point  or  a 
percentage  It  might  really  help  or  does  it  just  help9  So  you  make  all 
these  judgments  that  have  to  be  factored  into  every  one  of  these 
projects 
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Then  you  have  to  lop  off  a  bunch  of  them  and  finally  they 
come  up  with  a  proposal  and  that  proposal  has  to  be  salable  In  other 
words  the  Assembly  has  to  say  OK  the  Senate  has  to  say  OK  So  it  s 
complex  and  difficult  and  has  to  be  done  in  a  very  short  period  of  time 
but  it  can  be  done  Generally  it  s  a  little  bit  of  greasing  the  wheels  It 
makes  people  vote  better  for  the  And  then  you  send  it  back  to  each 
house  Then  you  let  it  hang  out  there  for  actually  a  fairly  short  period 
of  time  like  an  hour  no  more  And  by  this  point  there  s  a  huge  staff 
that  s  involved  in  reviewing  all  this  Republicans  Democrats 
You  have  it  hanging  out  there  for  an  hour9 

Yeah  In  other  words  you  take  it  back  to  the  conference  committee 
and  you  say  You  don  t  announce  it  You  say  to  each  of  the 
conferees  Here  s  the  list  We  re  going  to  take  this  up  in  two  hours 
It  s  being  reviewed  by  the  Republican  staff  being  reviewed  by  the 
Democratic  staff  of  both  houses  That  s  four  staffs  And  we  re 
going  to  have  dinner  first 

I  always  thought  that  food  was  important  and  these  guys  met 
all  the  time  So  the  Senate  would  provide  They  accounted  for  it 
with  the  Assembly  I  don  t  know  how  they  did  it  but  the  Senate 
generally  sort  of  organized  lunches  and  dinners  So  there  would  be 
lunches  and  dinners  for  the  staff  for  everybody  that  s  involved 
directly  in  the  problem  And  actually  these  lunches  and  dinners  were 
really  important  not  so  much  for  the  members  because  the  rules  are 
very  strict 

One  of  my  jobs  was  to  make  sure  that  you  never  got  more  than 
three  members  at  a  Let  s  see  You  couldn  t  have  more  than  two 
members  from  a  house  You  couldn  t  have  four  members  of  the 
conference  committee  in  the  room  at  the  same  time  So  they  would 
have  to  eat  in  sort  of  staggered  things  And  if  they  were  in  the  room 
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you  d  have  to  watch  them  and  you  couldn  t  let  them  talk  to  each 

other  they  d  have  to  be  separated  because  of  the  Constitution  The 

Constitution  says  you  can  t 

Who  was  in  charge  of  actually  watching9 

Me  basically  That  was  pretty  important  I  thought 

Well  what  do  you  do  if  you  see  a  violation9 

I  go  over  to  them  and  I  say  You  can  t  do  that  Remember  you  can  t 
do  that  And  most  of  the  time  they  would  respect  that  Sometimes 
they  would  just  say  Well,  I  have  to  talk  to  him  but  that  was  pretty 
rare 

What  do  you  do  in  that  case9 

I  go  away  That  s  it  But  the  real  conversations  that  take  place  are 
really  amongst  the  staff  who  are  all  m  this  room  eating  and  it  s  a 
much  different  environment  You  know  you  re  not  in  a  meeting 
where  you  re  duking  it  out  which  is  generally  all  the  meetings  that  we 
have  at  this  point  are  those  kind  of  meetings  It  s  more  relaxed  in  that 
environment  and  there  s  a  camaraderie  that  develops  among  budget 
folks  that  s  very  palpable 

They  all  know  who  they  are  and  they  know  who  s  good  and 
who  s  not  who  s  been  around  a  long  time  and  who  s  not  and  they 
know  what  everybody  does  So  we  re  all  in  this  same  foxhole 
together  basically  even  though  we  ve  come  from  very  different 
perspectives 

So  I  always  thought  food  engendered  cooperation  so  I  always 
made  sure  that  there  was  good  food  I  mean  that  s  a  part  of  it  The 
Senate  and  the  Assembly  were  always  pretty  willing  to  go  along  with 
what  I  wanted  So  for  all  the  years  that  I  was  there  I  was  sort  of 
master  of  ceremonies  in  terms  of  that  event 
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It  was  a  tough  call  I  mean  you  know  nobody  really  wants  to 
be  there  for  dinner  or  for  lunch  and  so  you  have  to  determine  if  we  re 
going  to  have  dinner  several  hours  ahead  of  time  So  I  would  have  to 
sort  of  figure  out  if  they  were  going  to  go  that  long  Eventually  it  sort 
of  morphed  into  there  was  lunch  and  dinner  period  and  people  could 
go  to  it  if  they  wanted  to  and  it  was  in  the  Senate  caucus  room  It  was 
also  off  limits  to  anyone  else  so  it  really  did  provide  for  a  kind  of 
And  you  had  sergeants  that  were  protecting  you  so  it  really  did 
provide  for  a  kind  of  camaraderie 

Meantime  of  course  the  staff  is  also  meeting  on  trailer  bills  so 
those  are  going  on  separately  from  the  rest  of  it  So  if  you  re  not  in  the 
hearing  room  of  the  conference  committee  being  a  part  of  that 
process  Where  the  members  are  there  s  six  members  and  each 
member  has  a  staff  person  with  them  who  sits  next  to  them  who  is 
responsible  for  the  particular  subject  area  that  they  re  dealing  with  at 
that  moment  Then  there  s  myself  as  the  chief  consultant  and  I  would 
sit  with  Alquist  if  he  were  chair  or  it  would  be  somebody  else 
whoever  was  chair 

And  then  in  the  pit  seats  were  assigned  to  individuals  You 
had  people  who  were  recording  the  actions  of  the  committee  because 
remember  we  re  still  writing  laws  here  so  we  have  somebody 
recording  the  actions  So  you  have  a  lawyer  and  a  fiscal  person  Then 
over  on  the  other  side  you  have  the  analyst  and  the  Finance 
Department  Then  you  have  lawyers  over  here  who  are  actually 
drawing  up  the  instructions  to  counsel  as  they  go  as  to  what  actions  to 
take  in  this  budget  bill  Then  you  have  sort  of  a  political  line  over  here 
next  to  the  members  and  that  s  a  place  where  I  had  a  seat  It  would  be 
where  my  counterpart  where  the  four  counterparts  all  were 
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Often  we  would  stop  If  something  would  go  wrong  you 

know  if  somebody  put  down  a  course  that  we  know  that  the  Pro  Tern 
didn  t  want  or  the  Speaker  didn  t  want  then  the  way  I  dealt  with  that 
was  just  to  stop  things  and  say  I  d  stand  up  and  I  d  turn  around 
and  look  at  the  chairman  and  say  Here  s  what  you  really  need  to  do 
I  know  it  s  pretty  dramatic  but  it  worked  I  mean  these  different  ways 
m  which  the  business  was  handled 

A  hiatus  would  occur  when  they  had  gone  about  as  far  as  they 
could  go  and  they  couldn  t  go  any  further  and  they  d  wait  They  d  try 
to  make  deals  and  nobody  would  settle  Originally  this  six  really 
made  most  of  the  decisions  but  eventually  as  time  went  on  it  was 
found  that  the  governor  didn  t  agree  with  the  decisions  that  they  were 
making  and  he  didn  t  feel  that  he  was  getting  a  square  shot  at  these 
guys  He  could  watch  it  on  television  like  everybody  else  and  he 
knew  when  things  were  going  south  on  him  He  didn  t  like  that  at  all 
and  he  would  tell  his  people  in  Finance  or  his  representatives  he  d 
say  You  ve  got  to  do  something  about  this  and  they  couldn  t  So 
eventually  he  just  decided  We  ve  got  to  get  into  this 

So  that  s  when  they  created  what  was  called  the  Big  Five  this 
protocol  that  s  involved  The  governor  has  to  decide  when  to  create 
the  Big  Five  and  there  is  a  kind  of  environment  that  s  good  for  it  and 
one  that  isn  t  Governor  Davis  always  wanted  the  Big  Five  meetings 
and  he  got  it  really  wrong  most  of  the  time  The  original  concept  was 
And  I  think  it  s  gone  beyond  now  that  s  it  s  becoming  a  What 
happens  they  ve  sort  of  gone  from  a  conference  committee  to  a 
council  of  the  five  and  that  Big  Five  meeting  is  in  secret 

So  you  ve  gone  all  the  way  from  back  in  1970  when  I  started 
out  where  the  conference  committee  was  in  secret  making  its 
decisions  in  white  smoke  and  you  d  have  It  would  happen  to  the 
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Big  Five  making  decisions  in  secret  with  all  this  big  public  production 
that  goes  on  around  it  but  the  Big  Five  making  A  different  group 
of  people  people  nobody  sees  on  television  really  as  a  group  though 
they  watch  all  the  others  The  Big  Five  sits  down  m  the  governor  s 
office  and  will  make  the  final  big  basic  policy  decisions 

That  s  evolved  into  the  way  it  s  done  Originally  it  was  they 
can  t  make  one  or  two  major  decisions  and  then  the  Big  Five  would 
make  the  major  decisions  Now  what  happens  is  everybody  knows 
that  there  s  one  more  appeal  here  so  the  conference  committee  sort  of 
tries  to  deal  with  all  of  the  little  bits  and  pieces  that  it  can  and  all  the 
big  issues  that  it  can  and  then  there  is  a  certain  point  at  which  it  gets 
deferred  to  the  Big  Five  So  the  leaders  then  meet  and  make  bigger 
More  and  more  of  the  decisions  are  made  by  them  as  time  goes  on 
Do  you  think  that  s  a  positive  development7 

I  think  secrecy  is  a  good  idea  at  some  point  I  mean  I  don  t  think  you 
can  make  these  I  mean  they  rant  and  rave  in  public  You  do  it  for 
the  camera  you  do  it  for  lots  of  reasons  you  want  to  be  quoted 
whatever  At  some  point  you  need  to  do  some  horse  trading  and  you 
need  to  understand  that  And  you  have  to  give  up  things  and  you 
don  t  want  to  see  that  m  public  It  s  this  part  that  Jesse  Unruh  referred 
to  as  sausage  making  You  want  it  done  but  you  really  don  t  want 
to  watch  it  being  done  and  that  really  basically  is  what  happens  here 
And  I  think  democracy  as  we  practice  it  requires  that  at  some  point 
You  might  actually  I  would  eliminate  a  lot  of  the  middle 
ground  now  but  I  don  t  know  if  you  can  eliminate  it  because  all  that 
public  process  serves  a  purpose  too 

If  in  the  public  process  there  s  a  recognition  that  a  stalemate  situation 
is  going  to  go  to  the  Big  Five  does  it  make  it  easier  to  not  come  to  a 
decision9 
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Yes  it  does  Yeah  Absolutely  So  more  and  more  goes  to  the  Big 
Five  because  special  interests  don  t  want  it  to  be  solved  m  public  I 
mean  they  want  it  solved  it  their  way  so  they  hold  out  and  they  hold 
out  and  they  hold  out  and  they  know  that  it  s  going  to  go  to  somebody 
else  some  other  forum  where  they  think  they  will  have  a  better  shot 
We  11  come  back  again  when  you  re  at  the  Department  of  Finance 
towards  the  end  but  before  we  move  on  to  the  Energy  Commission  is 
there  anything  else  we  should  cover  in  the  budget9 
I  m  sure  there  is  but  it  s  only  a  whole  career  you  know  I  don  t 
know 

We  ve  covered  a  lot  of  ground  but  I  m  sure  there  s  other  I  don  t 
know  if  there  are  any  particular  episodes  or  remembrances  or 
characters 

Well  the  characters  are  always  interesting  I  mean  you  know  I  saw  a 
lot  of  members  go  by  Of  course  there  s  Alquist  who  was  so 
remarkable  but  there  was  so  many  other  really  good  guys  Peter  Behr 
from  Mann  I  just  couldn  t  name  them  all 
Who  seemed  to  be  the  most  involved  in  the  budgetary  process9 
It  s  who  stays  the  longest  basically  and  actually  I  ve  got  to  tell  you 
once  a  guy  got  on  the  committee  especially  if  he  became  a  chair  of  a 
committee  he  never  wanted  to  give  it  up  because  it  became  sort  of 
their  thing  their  empire  You  know  Rose  Ann  Vuich  was  really 
interesting 

I  was  mostly  in  the  resources  sector  section  so  my  guys  in  the 
time  I  was  there  were  Bob  [Robert]  Presley  who  eventually  was 
secretary  of  corrections  who  was  actually  a  cop  He  was  a  pretty 
conservative  legislator  from  down  south  was  a  deputy  shenff 
actually  He  was  the  first  resources  guy  and  prison  happened  to  be  a 


part  of  it  and  that  s  why  he  was  there  He  was  just  the  most  decent 
guy  a  really  nice  human  being 

He  was  succeeded  by  Rose  Ann  Vuich  who  was  the  first 
woman  in  the  Senate  who  was  really  remarkable  in  that  she  was  a 
lady  who  She  came  by  accident  from  the  Central  Valley  and  she 
beat  somebody  that  she  wasn  t  supposed  to  beat  She  was  the  epitome 
of  the  I  m  here  for  my  constituents  period  She  was  pretty 
conservative  coming  from  the  Valley 

Her  big  contribution  was  really  being  the  first  woman  and  she 
was  in  a  time  when  people  were  becoming  conscious  of  that  of 
women  s  rights  and  so  forth  As  the  first  woman  they  didn  t  even 
have  a  bathroom  for  her  They  didn  t  expect  her  to  win  so  nobody 
had  done  anything  And  she  would  ring  this  bell  You  just  couldn  t 
get  out  These  guys  couldn  t  get  out  of  the  habit  of  saying  Mr 
Chairman  or  Mr  somebody  when  they  were  addressing  their 
colleagues  Every  time  they  would  use  Mr  she  d  ring  the  bell  It 
was  supposed  to  be  Chairperson  They  had  a  whole  new  lexicon 
that  came  out  of  her  service  The  women  s  facilities  in  the  Senate  are 
still  called  the  Rose  Room  and  the  bell  the  actual  bell  that  she  used  is 
in  some  museum  someplace  near  there 

She  became  the  Chair  of  the  Resources  Committee  She  was 
very  dependent  on  staff  and  she  was  in  a  period  of  decline  in  her  life 
She  served  I  think  three  terms  In  the  last  term  she  had  Alzheimer  s 
and  so  it  became  a  really  big  problem  at  the  end  and  they  had  to  have 
people  watching  her  and  staying  with  her  all  the  time  But  she  was 
pretty  good  about  it  She  knew  something  bad  had  happened  to  her 
and  so  she  wouldn  t  be  a  problem  She  might  wander  off  She  didn  t 
represent  her  constituency  very  well  but  she  was  just  the  dearest 
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nicest  person  And  you  know  you  get  really  personally  involved  with 
these  people  and  she  was  certainly  one  that  I  got  very  close  to 

There  was  Bill  Greene  who  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  a 
black  man  Bill  came  out  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  and  he  was 
totally  committed  to  civil  rights  and  had  fought  all  these  battles  and 
got  into  the  legislature  was  an  assemblyman  and  then  a  senator  The 
war  was  really  basically  over  by  the  time  he  got  there  and  so  he 
became  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Committee  so  his  job  as 
he  saw  it  was  to  make  sure  that  poor  people  got  represented  and  got 
their  fair  share  of  the  money  So  he  was  very  good  at  what  he  did  and 
how  he  did  it 

But  Bill  also  had  a  lot  of  problems  in  that  by  the  end  of  his  life 
he  was  an  alcoholic  and  we  used  to  have  to  My  deputy  also  ran 
that  particular  subcommittee  Patrick  Lenz  and  Patrick  had  to  go  with 
him  and  watch  him  watch  out  for  him  and  take  care  of  him  toward  the 
end  of  his  career  But  Bill  was  just  again  a  wonderful  guy  who 
really  had  the  Was  the  best  of  heart 

There  was  Nick  Petris  who  was  from  Berkeley  represented 
Berkeley  so  he  was  the  most  liberal  legislator  probably  and  he  was  a 
wonderful  statesman  I  mean  he  was  very  liberal  He  was  extremely 
well  read  and  what  he  really  loved  to  read  was  early  American 
history  so  he  was  an  expert  on  the  Founding  Fathers  and  he  would  do 
these  long  quotations  He  also  loved  Greek  history  and  so  he  was 
very  good  at  Greek  history  And  he  was  a  really  close  friend  of 
Alquist  being  just  up  the  road  basically  from  where  A1  s  district  was 
so  they  would  be  always  involved 

Nick  had  this  He  was  very  eloquent  and  so  on  the  drop  of 
a  penny  practically  he  could  elocute  and  it  was  just  marvelous  how 
he  would  put  sentences  together  I  saw  him  debate  A1  in  whether  or 
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not  California  There  was  a  constitutional  amendment  that  A1  put 
forth  on  making  California  into  a  parliamentary  system  of  government 
and  the  Elections  Committee  let  that  go  to  the  floor  So  the  debate 
actually  occurred  on  tape  on  the  floor 

It  was  just  an  eloquent  debate  about  I  mean  it  was  all 
done  It  was  so  academic  It  was  almost  a  Mr  Smith  Goes  to 
Washington  kind  of  scene  where  you  re  talking  about  the  principles  of 
government  and  not  about  somebody  getting  hurt  by  it  because  this 
was  not  going  to  go  anywhere  So  this  was  a  dialogue  between  the 
intelligentsia  of  the  Senate  and  they  were  talking  about  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a  parliamentary  system  what  it  meant  how  this  system  was 
different  what  that  would  mean 

Ralph  Dills  who  was  this  conservative  senator  was  a  judge 
had  been  in  the  Senate  since  the  thirties  was  on  the  committee  for 
many  many  years  had  probably  he  d  been  m  elective  office 
continuously  for  sixty  years  and  Judge  Dills  took  on  the  perspective  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  he  said  you  know  you  don  t  have  a  Bill  of 
Rights  when  you  have  a  parliamentary  system  You  can  change 
anything  And  of  course  that  wasn  t  quite  true  You  could  build  a 
system  that  had  a  constitution  There  s  nothing  wrong  with  that 

But  anyway  he  went  on  and  it  became  this  really  interesting 
debate  about  human  rights  It  was  one  of  the  high  points  I  think  that 
I  ve  ever  seen  Petris  was  really  good  about  this 

Petris  ended  up  Petris  home  burned  in  the  Berkeley  fires 
and  he  loved  books  and  he  had  something  like  20  000  books  in  his 
home  that  were  destroyed  So  he  came  back  and  he  was  devastated  by 
this  I  remember  they  had  a  special  day  where  they  collected  books  for 
him  from  different  members  and  everybody  brought  their  books  m 
and  they  gave  them  to  him  He  was  very  moved  by  that  He  was 
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really  quite  a  remarkable  guy  Of  course  his  great  contribution  was 
protecting  the  university  and  that  s  what  he  did  with  a  vengeance 

Ralph  Dills  who  had  this  sort  of  speckled  past  you  know 
Ralph  came  on  He  was  the  old  guard  guy  He  s  the  only  one  of 
the  original  old  guard  that  survived  into  the  end  of  my  career  and  I 
was  scared  to  death  of  him  in  the  beginning  but  I  got  to  really  like  him 
later  on 

I  remember  right  at  the  end  when  he  was  leaving  office  he 
told  this  story  about  how  during  Oh  it  was  the  Japanese 
Internment  Day  you  know  something  that  was  being  celebrated  and  I 
never  knew  this  and  he  got  up  and  he  talked  He  didn  t  talk  It  was 
actually  the  head  of  the  Japanese  Movement  in  California  president  of 
the  whatever  it  was  who  got  up  and  said  m  the  Senate  I  want  to 
really  describe  what  this  man  is  all  about  Back  when  in  1941  Ralph 
was  m  the  Assembly  he  was  a  white  guy  who  was  leader  of  his 
community  and  the  internment  This  was  down  m  southern 
California  and  we  were  all  being  sent  off  He  came  around  to  all  of 
us  and  he  said  I  will  take  care  of  you 

He  bought  the  land  all  of  their  land  and  kept  it  He  didn  t  buy 
it  he  kept  it  somehow  and  he  made  sure  the  taxes  were  paid  He 
made  sure  that  everything  was  done  to  the  land  until  they  came  back 
and  then  he  gave  the  land  back  to  them  It  was  a  pretty  remarkable 
contribution  So  those  are  some  of  the  people  that  I  remember 
Would  you  deal  with  the  lobbyists  at  all7 
All  the  time  All  the  time  It  started  out  with  Artie  [Arthur  H  ] 

Samish  who  was  the  I  mentioned  him  in  the  earlier  parts  of  this 
discussion  He  was  the  first  of  the  old  guard  that  I  knew  but  when  I 
got  here  still  a  lot  There  was  A1  Schultz  who  represented  the  oil 
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industry  and  was  an  old  line  type  of  lobbyist  and  I  You  know  he 
was  a  guy  who  could  buy  people 

This  remember  when  I  came  in  the  old  days  was  when  they 
were  still  This  was  way  before  any  kind  of  limitations  or  reporting 
requirements  existed  and  they  were  still  feeding  members  You 
know  I  mean  every  night  there  would  be  poker  games  and  places 
where  you  would  go  and  where  members  could  go  to  relax  and  that 
evolved  away  when  limits  came  in  and  I  d  say  the  lobbyists  changed 
too  They  became  more  professional  I  guess  is  the  way  to  put  it 
Remember  that  the  kind  of  lobbyists  that  I  dealt  with  was 
pretty  much  utility  lobbyists  because  I  was  always  involved  in  that 
period  and  then  government  lobbyists  because  remember  that  the 
work  we  did  m  the  budget  The  budget  is  not  something  that  lends 
itself  Appropriations  lends  itself  to  the  more  traditional  private 
lobbyists  The  budget  lends  itself  to  public  lobbyists  and  so  the 
people  we  would  see  would  the  education  lobbyists  the  health 
lobbyists  and  the  government  lobbyists  the  people  who  represented 
each  of  the  agencies  So  it  s  not  the  same  group  of  lobbyists  that  you 
generally  associate  with  Sacramento 

Actually  it  is  the  same  group  because  actually  the 
government  lobbyists  are  the  biggest  group  of  lobbyists  and  spend 
most  of  the  money  now  So  the  private  lobbyists  the  guys  who 
represent  things  like  utilities  and  transportation  companies  and  bus 
lines  and  stuff  like  that  those  people  really  are  I  think  it  s  only 

about  a  third  of  all  lobbying  is  done  by  that  type  and  all  the  rest  two 
thirds  of  it  is  done  by  government  lobbyists  of  one  sort  or  another 
local  government  the  local  government  folks  the  cities  the  counties 
the  police  the  firemen  These  are  all  public  agencies,  and  these  are  the 
people  that  come  and  lobby 
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And  then  the  unions  I  guess  are  sort  of  Even  they  the 
public  unions  are  a  little  different  but  they  don  t  come  to  you  with 
The  people  who  came  to  me  are  not  coming  to  buy  anything  they  re 
coming  to  explain  things  What  they  do  when  they  re  dealing  with 
members  is  they  offer  them  They  really  offer  them  information 
more  than  anything  and  they  do  contribute  to  their  campaigns  through 
their  different  organizations 

Even  like  the  League  of  Cities  probably  goes  to  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  There  s  the  state  chamber  and  the  other  business 
representative  ones  but  I  never  dealt  as  much  with  those  folks  as 
On  big  issues  you  might  you  know  where  you  really  Sometimes 
they  would  get  m  the  room  but  it  would  be  seldom 

I  think  the  one  time  I  really  experienced  that  was  when  we 
were  doing  What  was  it  called9  The  tax  stuff  I  headed  up  a 
Which  I  ve  talked  about  before  the  unitary  tax  stuff  That  s  the  only 
time  that  I  experienced  the  private  lobbyists  m  really  heavy  doses  all 
the  time  for  two  years  several  years  and  that  was  very  interesting  I 
mean  I  never  saw  anything  like  influence  There  was  never  any  kind 
of  influence  by  any  of  them  that  was  put  to  me  There  might  have 
been  to  other  people  but  it  wasn  t  put  to  me  All  they  ever  did  with 
me  was  say  I  want  to  explain  this  and  I  want  to  tell  you  what  our 
view  is  It  was  all  done  And  that  s  all  I  ever  saw  I  never  saw 
anything  other  than  that 

I  should  mention  probably  Alan  Robbins  who  s  another 
member  who  was  chairman  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Subcommittee 
for  a  while  Senator  Robbins  who  was  a  crook  Senator  Robbins  was 
a  sort  of  pleasant  guy  He  had  made  himself  very  wealthy  m  land 
deals  down  in  southern  California  and  then  decided  he  wanted  to  be 
governor  I  guess  and  so  he  came  to  Sacramento  But  he  still  was  just 
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an  inveterate  deal  doer  and  he  had  to  be  watched  really  closely 
because  he  was  also  a  womanizer  and  so  you  had  to  watch  this 
You  know  you  had  to  kind  of  protect  the  staff  And  so  it  would  be 
He  was  a  difficult  guy  to  deal  with 

This  may  have  nothing  with  it  whatsoever  but  you  mentioned  crooks 
the  shrimp  scam 
Oh  yeah 

Was  that  something  that  That  doesn  t  apply  to  you  any  of  this  at 
all  in  terms  of  budget  does  it9 

It  was  actually  an  appropriations  issue  This  was  an  attempt  by  the 
FBI  Well  not  an  attempt  it  was  successful  An  effort  by  the  FBI 
to  ensnare  several  legislators  and  it  was  successful  at  doing  that  And 
there  was  a  couple  Frank  Hill  Senator  Hill  who  was  a  member  of 
the  conference  committee  was  the  Republican  representative  in  the 
Budget  Committee  got  caught  in  it  He  d  actually  done  it  or  he  d 
been  caught  m  it  before  he  got  on  the  Budget  Committee  and  he  was 
really  a  smart  guy  and  we  liked  him  a  lot  He  was  very  interested  in 
making  deals  on  budgetary  matters  and  wanted  to  get  done  on  time  and 
really  tried  to  direct  Republican  traffic  in  that  direction  so  we  liked 
him  a  lot  What  they  did  was  a  lot  of  Democrats  a  lot  of  Republicans 
were  I  don  t  know  I  think  about  It  was  an  even  number  that 
went  to  jail  over  it 

But  the  FBI  created  this  bill  basically  which  was  a  shrimp  bill 
to  benefit  this  one  company  that  they  had  created  which  was  a  shrimp 
company  that  was  having  trouble  getting  permits  and  so  forth 
according  to  the  story  and  they  needed  clarification  on  the  permits  so 
that  they  could  shrimp,  they  could  fish  And  so  they  went  to  a  guy 
who  was  a  staff  person 
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As  I  tried  to  mention  before  the  Senate  has  many  different 
kinds  of  staff  and  it  basically  boils  down  to  there  s  a  kind  of  political 
staff  and  then  there  is  a  kind  of  professional  staff  and  I  was  really  part 
of  the  professional  staff  but  very  respectful  of  the  political  side  There 
were  a  few  people  who  were  around  the  Pro  Tern  who  were 
responsible  for  looking  at  elections  and  you  know  collecting 
Well  I  shouldn  t  put  it  that  way  exactly  They  were  responsible  for 
deciding  where  he  would  raise  money  and  stuff  like  that  I  don  t 
actually  know  how  that  process  worked  very  well 

My  sole  relationship  with  the  political  side  besides  knowing 
the  people  and  doing  social  things  together  was  that  when  it  got  down 
to  campaign  time  then  I  would  go  make  phone  calls  so  that  I  knew 
And  you  can  identify  when  you  re  making  the  phone  calls  who  the 
managers  are  and  you  can  see  who  the  political  types  are  and  you 
kind  of  knew  that  anyway  But  at  any  rate  John  Shahabian  was 

[End  Tape  15  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  1 5  Side  B] 

LARSON  John  Shahabian  was  one  of  these  politicos  and  I  knew  him  some  and 

John  was  making  the  rounds  And  this  shrimp  deal  apparently  he 
became  responsible  for  it  and  the  idea  was  that  he  was  supposed  to  see 
what  he  could  do  about  pointing  out  that  there  needed  to  be  money 
raised  here  in  terms  of  campaigns 

Now  there  are  ways  to  do  this  and  ways  not  to  do  it  I  guess 
and  the  way  he  did  it  was  apparently  direct  and  was  pretty  much  in 
violation  of  the  law  So  he  went  around  hitting  on  members  or  I  don  t 
know  if  it  was  members  I  think  what  he  did  was  he  told  the  industry 
that  in  order  to  get  their  bill  Or  not  the  industry  the  FBI 
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representing  the  industry  that  in  order  to  get  their  bill  they  d  have  to 
make  these  contributions  and  that  all  got  recorded  And  then  he  kmd 
of  delivered  on  the  money  and  the  money  went  wherever 

And  then  they  told  him  They  took  him  aside  one  day  and 
they  said  We  re  really  the  FBI  and  you  re  gomg  to  go  to  jail  for 
twenty  years  with  what  you  did  So  what  we  want  you  to  do  now 
we  re  going  to  wire  you  and  we  want  you  to  go  back  in  and  get  these 
other  guys  the  ones  who  agree  to  do  this  And  you  have  an  hour  to 
decide  if  you  re  going  to  do  this  or  not 

John  didn  t  have  much  of  a  choice  he  didn  t  feel  and  so  he 
said  OK  So  they  wired  him  and  he  went  back  in  Frank  Hill  was  one 
guy  and  there  was  a  lobbyist  by  the  name  of  Carpenter  No  there  was 
a  senator  by  the  name  of  [Paul  B  ]  Carpenter  who  got  caught  m  that 
and  there  were  several  assemblymen  I  think  there  was  a  total  of 
maybe  five  members  who  got  caught  up  in  it  I  don  t  think  all  of  them 
were  convicted  but  most  of  them  were  and  they  were  just  appalled  by 
getting  convicted  You  know  I  mean  they  And  of  course  it 
became  a  big  story  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff 

But  where  that  was  really  more  effective  was  on  the 
appropriations  side  because  that  bill  wouldn  t  go  through  the  budget 
That  bill  went  through  the  appropriations  side  so  it  went  to  a  policy 
committee  and  then  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  So  we  were 
never  really  Except  they  knew  everybody  and  some  of  them 
overlapped  into  our  committee  and  you  never  knew  whether  anything 
was  gomg  to  happen 

The  FBI  generally  didn  t  have  a  clue  about  what  the  process 
was  so  you  know  they  would  come  by  my  office  and  they  would  say 
they  want  to  see  my  files  on  these  bills  and  I  would  say  Well  we 
don  t  do  bills  We  just  do  the  budget 
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They  d  said  Well  we  want  to  see  your  analysis  of  the  budget 
items  that  relate  to  this 

I  said  Well  we  don  t  do  that  There  s  nothing  there  and 
beside  that  we  don  t  keep  any  records 

And  they  were  just  blown  away  by  that  but  we  really  don  t  I 
mean  there  s  so  much  paper  flow  I  mean  you  probably  could  find 
agendas  and  things  like  that  and  there  have  to  be  records  that  show 
what  the  actions  were  but  it  s  very  sparse  and  it  s  sort  of  in  a  code 
you  know  the  actions  that  are  taken  by  everybody  because  there  s  so 
much  activity  that  you  have  to  be  really  quick  and  you  have  to  know 
what  you  re  doing  So  there  s  no  real  big  record  and  then  it  pretty 
well  goes  away  after  the  budget  s  passed  So  we  didn  t  have  it 

And  John  went  off  to  John  never  went  to  jail  It  took  a 

long  time  to  sort  it  all  out  and  after  he  became  exposed  in  the  press  he 
was  put  on  permanent  sort  of  permanent  house  arrest  I  guess  is  what 
you  d  call  it  because  he  had  to  testify  against  all  these  people  and  that 
took  a  couple  of  years  In  the  course  of  all  that  he  just  stayed  home 
and  got  paid  and  was  sort  of  a  pariah  He  couldn  t  really  go  anywhere 
He  couldn  t  see  anybody  It  was  a  miserable  experience 

He  now  owns  a  little  restaurant  across  from  Chops,  m  the  state 
garage  I  forget  what  it  s  called  As  far  as  I  know  that  s  the  first 
business  he  s  been  in  for  all  these  years  It  s  been  twenty  years  since 
then 

Did  that  episode  cause  any  changes  m  the  way  the  committees 
worked'? 

Well  I  think  every  time  something  like  that  happens  there  s  sort  of  a 
reassessment  that  goes  on  and  people  say  Well  now  we  can  t  let 
this  happen  What  have  we  got  to  do7  So  there  s  a  very  definitive 
line  drawn  between  professionals  and  between  the  political  staffs  and 
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[End  of  Tape  15 


the  political  staff  moved  out  of  the  building  and  has  very  ngid  rules 
about  what  it  can  and  cannot  do  You  get  fired  if  you  cross  those  lines 
I  mean  I  always  thought  that  in  reaction  to  these  kinds  of 
events  and  there  were  others  they  were  always  very  disciplined 
responses  and  they  d  try  to  learn  from  the  experiences  and  try  to  make 
sure  that  it  didn  t  happen  again  It  doesn  t  do  anybody  any  good  And 
even  though  you  can  say  I  didn  t  do  it  and  you  can  say  I  didn  t 
mean  to  do  it  and  I  thought  I  was  being  honest  you  have  to  bend 
over  backwards  to  be  honest  So  people  are  very  careful 

It  s  sort  of  like  when  I  took  the  responsibility  of  telling 
members  when  there  were  too  many  in  a  room  that  there  was  a 
quorum  in  a  room  and  you  can  t  make  a  decision  I  also  said  that 
sometimes  they  would  tell  me  to  go  away  but  that  was  really  rare  I 
in  fact  only  remember  one  experience  where  that  happened  in  all  the 
years  that  I  was  doing  it  I  was  sort  of  the  top  and  when  I  would  say 
You  guys  can  t  do  this  I  m  just  reminding  you  you  can  t  do  this 
they  would  say  OK  and  they  d  leave  somebody  would  leave  And 
they  d  do  weird  things  like  rotate  people  through  So  there  never  was 
enough  but  so  everybody  could  be  informed  they  d  have  to  go 
through  the  story  a  couple  of  times 
OK  I  know  we  re  running  a  little  late 
Well  I  was  hopeful  I  could  get  into  the  next  part  but  I  can  t 
We  11  start  there  the  next  time  We  11  start  off  with  how  you  made  the 
move  to  the  Energy  Commission 
OK  You  want  to  be  done  by  the  end  of  the  month  right9 
Yeah  So  we  have  three  years  of  Energy  Commission  and  then 
Two  years  at  the  Energy  Commission  and  about  It  s  a  little  more 
than  two  years  but 
Side  B] 
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This  is  the  continuation  of  the  oral  history  interview  of  Steve  Larson 
It  is  April  19th  2004 

So  the  last  time  we  left  off  you  were  getting  ready  to  transition 
from  the  Was  it  officially  the  Budget  and  Fiscal  Review 
Committee9 

That  was  what  it  was  called 

OK  From  that  committee  to  the  executive  director  of  the  Energy 

Commission 

Um  hmm 

So  we  re  just  going  to  go  into  how  you  made  that  transition 
OK  What  happened  was  that  I  was  thinking  a  lot  about  retiring  I  had 
already  had  about  thirty  years  or  so  and  I  was  interested  in  doing 
something  else  But  it  occurred  to  me  that  one  thing  that  I  would  like 
to  do  before  I  left  I  had  never  really  worked  at  the  top  of  an 
administration  Actually  I  d  worked  in  the  administration  way  back 
when  when  I  was  young  m  the  seventies  m  the  Jerry  Brown 
administration  and  done  some  really  interesting  things  but  it  was 
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really  more  of  getting  used  to  it  and  learning  about  I  mean  it  was 
really  a  self  education  on  how  these  things  worked  how 
administrations  worked  I  learned  a  lot  from  that  experience  and  then 
I  went  back  to  the  legislature 

In  the  legislative  perspective  you  never  actually  There  is  a 
separation  between  the  legislature  and  the  administration  and  the 
legislature  is  not  nearly  as  confined  by  details  as  the  administration  is 
The  legislature  doesn  t  actually  have  to  implement  the  laws  What  it 
does  is  it  thinks  policy  or  in  the  budget  sense  what  it  s  doing  is  it  s 
really  politically  designing  a  budget  that  works  that  you  think  will 
accomplish  objectives  certain  objectives  You  re  trying  to  do  that 
within  the  context  of  what  the  governor  has  outlined  as  what  he  wants 
to  do  with  the  budget 

About  the  closest  you  ever  get  to  actually  interacting  with  an 
administration  at  least  from  my  position  was  really  I  dealt  a  lot  with 
the  Department  of  Finance  m  that  the  chief  deputy  director  of 
Finance  historically  in  Republican  regimes  they  ve  always  been 
responsible  for  dealing  with  the  legislature  They  re  the  ones  that 
provided  testimony  when  you  get  down  to  the  end  and  a  conference  is 
taking  place  They  re  the  ones  that  provided  insight  special  insight  to 
you  or  to  me  They  were  sort  of  the  ambassadors  from  the 
administration  And  that  person  would  go  around  to  both  the 
Assembly  and  Senate  and  stay  in  touch  with  the  folks  that  were 
running  things 

I  became  actually  very  close  to  several  of  those  The  most 
interesting  was  Diane  Cummins  who  was  really  very  well  positioned 
in  the  administration  She  d  come  up  through  the  ranks  and  all 
through  her  career  had  worked  at  Finance  and  had  ended  up  as  chief 
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deputy  And  the  chief  deputy  s  responsibilities  were  as  I  said  this 
sort  of  political  operation 

I  liked  her  a  lot  and  Diane  and  I  were  the  ones  I  ve 
mentioned  her  before  She  was  actually  chief  deputy  for  a  long  time 
And  then  just  as  I  began  to  think  about  retiring  she  actually 
transitioned  out  when  the  Davis  administration  came  to  power 

Tim  Gage  who  was  one  of  my  closest  friends  and  who  had 
represented  the  Senate  worked  for  the  President  Pro  Tem  in  this  case 
[John]  Burton  but  before  that  for  [David]  Roberti  Tim  Gage  who  is 
just  one  of  the  most  brilliant  civil  servants  I  ve  ever  met  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  legislature  Tim  and  I  had  become  really  close 
and  he  would  be  the  person  you  would  counsel  with  in  the  leadership 
forums 

In  other  words  there  was  a  cadre  of  people  that  worked  on  the 
budget  at  the  top  There  was  myself  There  was  the  person  in  this 
case  Diane  Cummins  who  came  from  Finance  There  was  the  person 
from  the  Pro  Tem  s  office  which  was  sort  of  like  a  coordinator  and,  m 
this  case  for  many  many  years  was  Tim  Gage 

Prior  to  that  it  was  Fred  Silva  Fred  Silva  was  also  a  dear 
friend  of  mine  that  went  back  about  thirty  years  Fred  was  one  of  the 
first  people  to  go  to  work  for  the  Pacific  Research  Institute  in  San 
Francisco 

Who  did  he  work  for7 

He  worked  for  the  Pro  Tem  He  worked  for  Roberti  I  think  that  s 
where  he  started  was  for  Roberti  Then  when  Burton  came  in 
Before  Burton  came  m  he  went  to  work  for  PRI  Pacific  whatever  it  is 
It  s  in  San  Francisco  It  s  a  Hewlett  Foundation  thing  When  they 
were  created  he  went  to  work  for  them 
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Then  Tim  Gage  succeeded  him  Tim  had  been  the  chief 
consultant  to  the  Assembly  Ways  and  Means  Committee  the  Budget 
Committee  of  the  Assembly  and  before  that  had  worked  for  Roberti 
So  he  and  I  had  a  very  long  history  together  Tim  then  came  over  to 
the  Senate 

We  three  at  least  as  far  as  the  Senate  were  concerned  met  all 
the  time  talked  all  the  time  talked  about  the  budget  what  was  going 
on  and  generally  speaking  And  then  there  would  be  the 
Republican  counterpart  They  changed  fairly  often 

It  was  interesting  though  Steve  Rhodes  for  example  was  the 
chief  consultant  to  the  Republicans  for  a  long  time  during  the 
[Kenneth]  Maddy  years  and  Steve  was  also  executive  director  of  the 
Energy  Commission  for  a  couple  of  years  Likewise  B  B  Blevins 
succeeded  Steve  or  in  an  interim  there  dealt  with  Steve  or  became 
executive  director  But  I  don  t  think  B  B  ever  really  worked  with  the 
legislative  folks 

Mike  Genest  came  m  at  the  end  of  Steve  s  regime  It  was  like 
a  couple  of  years  before  I  went  to  work  for  the  Energy  Commission 
while  I  was  still  chief  consultant  He  became  the  head  Republican  in 
the  Senate  This  is  significant  m  that  he  was  an  old  marine  or  young 
marine  I  guess  and  he  was  a  guy  who  was  very  rough  around  the 
edges  It  would  take  a  lot  to  include  him  in  what  was  going  on  He 
didn  t  know  anything  and  so  it  was  kind  of  easier  for  us  to  directly 
deal  with  his  bosses  in  this  case  Senator  Brulte 
And  what  was  his  role  again*? 

He  was  the  chief  Republican  fiscal  consultant  But  basically  we  would 
try  to  make  sure  we  went  to  lunch  or  did  some  meal  together  at  least 
once  a  week  And  then  as  we  began  to  get  closer  to  the  point  where 
the  budget  became  more  visible  which  is  after  the  May  revision  May 
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[14th]  then  we  would  be  talking  together  all  the  time  Thenwetned 
physically  to  get  together  as  much  as  we  could 

In  those  last  few  years  Diane  Cummins  I  was  the  senior 
person  as  far  as  seniority  was  concerned  and  so  it  sort  of  was  my 
function  to  call  these  meetings  together  And  I  don  t  know  I  just  sort 
of  assumed  that  responsibility  as  the  structure  for  all  of  this  became 
more  stratified  You  know  there  were  certain  people  like  myself  the 
head  of  the  Senate  staff  who  dealt  with  the  budget  the  person  in  the 
Pro  Tern  s  office  representing  the  leadership  Democratic  leadership 
and  the  person  in  the  Republican  leader  s  office  who  did  the  budget 
And  some  of  these  people  didn  t  exist  they  evolved  during  the  time 
that  I  was  there 

During  the  time  I  was  chief  of  staff  to  begin  with  there  really 
was  just  the  chief  of  staff  to  the  Budget  Committee  But  then  the  Pro 
Tern  felt  he  needed  greater  expertise  He  felt  that  I  answered  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  was  true  Roberti  and  Burton  both 
wanted  to  bridge  the  relationship  and  so  it  was  important  for  him  to 
have  his  own  person  And  also  he  wanted  someone  other  than  the 
chairman  s  guy  to  be  the  link  with  the  Governor  s  Office 

Then  Finance  became  much  more  involved  during  this  period 
during  the  last  years  of  the  [Pete]  Wilson  administration  in  that  they 
didn  t  want  to  rely  on  just  sort  of  a  haphazard  approach  to  staff  They 
realized  that  staff  was  becoming  sort  of  a  driving  force  in  the 
development  of  budgets  and  so  that  s  why  they  heightened  the  level  of 
the  visuahty  of  the  chief  deputy  director  And  that  s  why  Diane  comes 
on  very  strong  during  this  time 

Were  these  three  people  including  yourself  Was  it  a  formal 
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I  wouldn  t  call  it  formal  but  very  stratified  I  mean  it  was  obvious 
and  we  talked  all  the  time  and  we  dealt  with  each  other  and  when  we 
had  a  spare  moment  we  d  wander  around  to  the  other  person  s  office 
to  see  what  was  going  on  It  was  beyond  networking  We  were 
trading  information  back  and  forth  But  we  were  a  first 

This  is  sort  of  the  beginning  after  term  limits  and  sort  of  the 
Because  we  were  all  quite  concerned  about  term  limits  We  all 
knew  that  this  meant  sort  of  the  if  it  followed  its  normal  course 
without  change  it  would  mean  very  radical  change  And  most  likely  it 
would  mean  the  end  of  most  of  the  reforms  that  [Jesse]  Unruh  that 
we  thought  were  reforms  that  Unruh  had  instituted  m  that  the  staff 
role  was  unclear 

It  probably  wouldn  t  go  away  It  could  be  more  important  it 
could  be  less  important  It  would  sort  of  depend  on  what  the  members 
Where  they  were  going  to  go  with  this  And  so  we  were  quite 
concerned  about  professionalism  about  the  ability  And  most 
most  we  were  quite  concerned  about  the  ability  for  staff  to  move 
quickly  in  that  there  s  such  a  rush  of  information  coming  at  you  I 
mean  it  s  like  a  freight  tram  and  if  management  wise  you  can  t 
segregate  it  off  to  where  it  s  supposed  to  go  and  get  input  back  right 
away  Because  remember  you  really  only  have  one  person  to 
You  know  the  staffs  are  small  really  relatively  I  think  by  this  time  I 
had  ten  staff  people  ten  or  twelve  staff  people  And  that  s  divided  up 
in  the  whole  world  of  a  $100  billion  budget 

So  basically  the  role  of  the  staff  by  the  time  I  was  ready  to 
leave  was  we  were  coordinators  and  had  great  expertise  in  the 
information  that  we  were  gathering  We  could  sort  through  the  chaff 
very  quickly  and  you  put  a  very  high  value  on  that  so  that  when  you 
replace  one  of  these  people  it  s  really 
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By  the  end  people  were  getting  paid  well  so  it  was  a  I 
mean  people  really  came  out  of  the  woodwork  for  these  jobs  and  by 
then  you  couldn  t  really  just  put  somebody  m  there  you  know  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  chairman  When  I  started  you  could  and 
Chairman  Alquist  did  a  lot  of  that  I  mean  I  was  actually  that  and 
there  were  lots  of  others 

But  by  the  time  we  get  down  to  When  I  m  leaving  you 
really  can  t  do  that  anymore  And  only  if  you  were  to  add  a  position 
or  if  a  new  chairman  had  somebody  that  was  clearly  qualified  then 
you  might  finesse  it  in  some  way  But  it  s  much  more  difficult  for  the 
chairman  as  we  go  along  here  to  actually  impose  somebody  on  the 
staff  of  the  Budget  Committee 

Where  does  the  staff  come  from9  Are  there  educational  programs9 
No  They  usually  come  from  At  the  end  they  re  coming  from 
fiscal  sources  A  good  source  is  the  Analyst  s  Office  Another  really 
good  source  is  Finance  Another  really  good  source  is  some  fiscal 
officer  out  in  the  hinterlands  who  has  a  particular  expertise  that  s  been 
recognized 

And  you  don  t  just  put  out  a  list  My  way  of  always  doing  it 
when  somebody  s  going  to  leave  is  to  figure  it  out  who  I  wanted  and 
then  hire  them  because  since  there  are  no  civil  service  limitations 
here  you  can  hire  anybody  that  you  can  convince  the  chairman  and  the 
Rules  Committee  needs  to  be  hired  I  mean  we  all  took  this  job  very 
seriously  and  it  was  very  professional  But  I  would  not  waste  time  I 
wanted  lots  of  notice  I  wanted  to  get  people  on  board  and  appointed 
and  in  place  before  there  was  a  big  hoopla  over  it 

But  I  was  trying  to  professionalize  it  So  you  know  when 
somebody  would  tell  me  they  were  leaving  I  would  say  Well  who 
do  you  recommend9  even  before  they  left 
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And  I  would  add  these  jobs  did  not  turn  over  very  often  By 
the  time  I  was  ready  to  go  to  leave  was  You  know  you  re  giving 
up  a  good  job  one  that  is  very  exciting  one  that  is  full  of  tension  and 
stress  in  large  parts  of  the  year  but  other  times  it  s  not  I  mean  you 
really  get  time  off  You  get  time  to  play 

And  the  jobs  have  a  lot  of  prestige  You  re  certainly  the  key 
figure  in  anybody  s  Anybody  in  the  bureaucracy  whether  it  s 
education  or  whatever  you  ve  got  to  go  to  these  people  And  even  if 
these  people  are  only  coordinating  for  somebody  from  the  outside 
they  are  sources  of  intelligence  about  what  is  happening  politically 
They  are  avenues  to  make  change 

Certainly  you  don  t  want  to  just  go  to  a  member  you  want  to 
really  touch  base  with  these  staff  people  because  the  staff  people 
even  though  they  re  relatively  neutral  about  where  they  re  going  they 
can  stop  things  They  can  initiate  things  and  do  They  control  the 
agenda  Every  one  of  them  writes  the  agenda  and  they  re  very 
detailed  sometimes  running  forty  fifty  pages  each  agenda  one  a 
week  or  two  a  week  They  re  very  detailed  about  what  s  going  on  in 
any  particular  budget 

The  analysts  the  people  who  worked  for  me  went  way  beyond 
what  the  legislative  analyst  was  all  about  The  legislative  analyst  was 
a  help  but  we  all  recognized  that  the  legislative  analyst  staff  turns  over 
much  more  than  these  staffs  these  political  people  that  I  managed  in 
those  It  s  perhaps  too  strong  to  say  they  re  political  They  re  not 
political  in  a  particular  partisan  way  perhaps  bipartisan  because 
they  re  really  interested  m  making  decisions  that  work  for  two  thirds 
vote  of  the  Senate  They  re  also  interested  in  making  deals  So  in 
each  one  of  their  particular  areas  they  re  responsible  for  assisting  the 
members  in  coming  up  with  the  schemes  that  work  that  get  votes 
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That  s  not  something  that  the  Analyst  s  Office  does  The 
analyst  is  an  independent  information  gatherer  It  gathers 
recommendations  You  take  that  for  what  it  is  and  you  may  go  with 
them  you  may  not  I  d  say  it  s  about  fifty  fifty 

The  governor  comes  on  with  his  budget  That  s  clearly 
partisan  The  legislature  being  Democratic  all  these  governors  being 
Republican  it  doesn  t  matter  really  Gray  Davis  got  as  much  shit  as 
any  Republican  did  from  this  group  of  staff  people 

Meantime  they  re  also  interacting  with  the  leadership  They 
know  who  the  leadership  is  these  staff  people  do  and  on  a  day  to  day 
basis  they  are  communicating  with  them  They  re  finding  out  what  s 
going  on  They  have  much  greater  seniority  than  members  certainly 
as  term  limits  began  to  affect  things 
What  does  that  mean  more  seniority? 

They  ve  been  there  longer  and  they  re  specialized  and  they  re 
political  That  is  they  re  sensitive  to  what  the  politician  needs  and 
they  can  respond  to  what  the  politician  needs  And  if  the  politician 
says  We  re  going  to  go  somewhere  else  they  can  do  that  They 
know  how  to  do  it  They  know  where  the  levers  are  and  how  to  pull 
those  levers  And  they  can  exercise  tremendous  influence  over  a 
bureaucracy  by  just  simply  saying  Here  s  what  we  want  to  do  How 
do  we  do  it?  And  then  sort  of  running  the  show 

So  the  skills  the  diplomatic  skills  are  really  important  I  ve 
pointed  out  some  I  ve  a  couple  of  times  mentioned  in  the  resources 
area  where  in  the  pork  question  I  had  a  staff  person  and  a  member 
worked  right  together  and  came  up  with  this  solution  of  a  couple 
hundred  million  dollars  for  how  to  distribute  pork  which  was  OK  with 
everybody 
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And  that  relationship  I  mean  how  that  worked  was  they 
had  to  interview  people  They  had  to  first  go  through  all  the  paper 
had  to  decide  what  s  real  what  s  not  what  could  be  done  what  can  t 
be  done  how  do  we  The  idea  being  that  we  want  to  This  is 
the  grease  that  makes  the  budget  run  so  what  s  really  more  important 
than  other  things  You  have  to  set  priorities 

Then  you  have  to  find  the  funding  Does  the  funding  source 
that  s  mentioned  in  the  paper  request  does  that  work9  Most  often  it 
doesn  t  and  so  you  have  to  kind  of  recast  it  if  it  s  an  important  enough 
project  But  you  really  want  to  go  with  it  So  there  s  terrific  flexibility 
here  for  staff 

Sounds  like  staff  are  becoming  more  and  more  important 
Much  more  Much  more  Much  more  And  that  I  think  was  not 
contrary  It  s  certainly  an  option  When  term  limits  first  occurred 
you  could  see  that  on  the  horizon  and  the  question  was  were  the 
members  going  to  let  you  do  it  basically  And  I  think  we  figured  you 
know  trying  to  look  forward  back  when  term  limits  occurred  we 
figured  that  yes  staff  would  become  more  important  and  that  it  was 
even  more  important  to  make  it  professional  sort  of  with  soft  edges 
sort  of  a  soft  edged  staff 

You  know  you  re  not  going  to  want  to  make  them  very  visible 
And  there  s  some  rules  You  don  t  want  to  be  very  visible  In 
other  words  you  have  to  wait  to  be  asked  about  what  somebody  wants 
You  don  t  want  to  ever  look  like  you  re  directing  traffic  like  you  re 
directing  members  or  anybody  else  You  want  to  always  look  as  if 
you  re  responding  to  what  they  want  But  that  s  not  in  fact  what  s 
happening  In  fact  what  s  happening  is  you  know  exactly  what  s 
going  to  happen  what  the  process  is  You  know  exactly  what  the 
chances  are  of  something  actually  getting  adopted  or  not  You  re  the 
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political  evaluator  about  budget  deals  as  well  as  the  information 
coordinator  basically  and  you  input  into  Sometimes  people  do 
get  out  there  You  know  sometimes  it  s  not  bad 

For  example  currently  in  the  resources  area  m  the  Senate 
anyway  one  person  sort  of  more  of  less  dominates  one  staff  guy 
He  s  not  even  a  member  of  the  budget  staff  but  he  more  or  less 
dominates  what  happens  in  that  area  And  it  s  done  cooperatively 
which  is  another  way  this  has  to  work  staff  wise  if  you  re  going  to 
succeed  in  making  a  budget  happen  because  you  ve  got  to  kind  of 
look  for  leadership  and  you  have  to  kind  of  go  there  and  it  may  be 
outside  the  realm  of  the  direct  Budget  Committee 

And  so  you  want  to  encourage  cooperation  If  there  is  a 
member  who  has  very  strong  staff  who  has  very  strong  positive 
political  leanings  toward  where  the  Senate  wants  to  go — and  that 
occurs  occasionally — then  you  want  to  actually  involve  them  You 
want  to  sort  of  suck  them  into  the  process  and  you  want  to  make  sure 
that  the  actual  individual  who  is  on  my  staff  who  is  dealing  with  this 
area  is  sensitive  enough  to  understand  that  that  s  sort  of  where  we 
want  to  go  Let  that  person  do  the  decisions  as  far  as  the  membership 
relationships  are  concerned  And  that  s  OK  You  know  you  support 
them  in  this  case 

There  are  other  times  like  whenever  we  re  dealing  with  the 
Energy  Commission  that  outsiders  the  energy  people  the  policy 
people  always  would  follow  what  I  wanted  to  do  That  s  too  strong  a 
statement  I  mean  I  d  have  to  negotiate  it  and  work  it  out  but  people 
knew  I  was  the  leader  in  that  area  and  they  would  follow  what  I 
wanted  to  do  in  that  area  and  nobody  would  particularly  question  it 

Well  I  wouldn  t  do  anything  that  they  would  question  either  I 
was  sensitive  enough  to  understand  what  everybody  wanted  to  do  sort 
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of  acting  for  the  group  of  staff  that  s  involved  in  energy  policy  So 
there  is  a  lot  of  feinting  that  is  Feint  and  dodge  You  know 
there  s  a  lot  of  It  s  not  a  clear  cut  structure  but  it  s  based  on 
personalities  but  it  is  a  structure  that  is  there  nonetheless  There  are 
people  you  can  talk  to  It  s  hard  to  figure  out  who  they  are  sometimes 

And  being  on  the  inside  being  at  the  top  of  this  little  group 
this  committee  like  group  that  I  was  talking  about  at  the  beginning  of 
this  that  little  group  of  people  three  or  four  on  the  Senate  side  and  the 
same  amount  on  the  Assembly  side  it  was  very  important  that  that 
group  stay  stuck  together 

So  we  initiated  during  the  last  five  or  ten  years  Well  there 
were  a  couple  of  things  that  helped  this  but  we  initiated  getting 
together  As  we  d  get  toward  the  budget  end  of  the  budget  this  group 
would  meet  actually  Friday  mornings  usually  We  d  meet  for 
breakfast  And  you  know  the  group  would  expand  and  contract 
depending  on  what  we  were  trying  to  do  and  it  was  sort  of  It 
became  kind  of  like  the  steering  committee  for  the  budget  process 
helped  by  a  lot  of  things 

Like  I  said  Senator  Alquist  and  Assemblyman  Vasconcellos 
were  chairmen  of  the  Budget  Committees  of  both  houses  They  were 
not  suspicious  of  each  other  even  though  God  knows  you  d  think 
they  would  be  listening  to  them  But  they  weren  t  They  really  had  a 
trust  level  between  them  that  was  very  strong 

It  also  happened  that  as  the  committees  were  separated 
Remember  we  had  appropriations  committees  The  appropriations 
staff  is  also  important  though  not  in  a  budget  context  but  they  re  also 
important  politically  in  that  they  know  what  is  happening  sort  of 
with  the  money  outside  of  the  budget  and  they  have  influence 
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Karen  French  was  the  Remember  she  was  my  deputy 
She  became  the  head  of  the  Appropriations  staff  in  the  Senate  and 
she  s  been  the  only  head  they  ve  had  She  s  still  the  head  of  the 
Appropriations  staff  in  the  Senate  and  so  you  had  this  depth  of 
experience  there  too 

Over  in  the  Assembly  you  had  Tim  Gage  who  came  back  to 
the  Senate  went  from  the  Senate  and  came  back  to  the  Senate  And 
his  successor  on  the  Appropriations  He  was  on  the  Budget 
Committee  but  the  head  guy  for  Appropriations  was  another  Alquist 
person  Jeff  Long  who  had  worked  for  Alquist  came  on  board  into  the 
inner  circle  with  Alquist  and  then  sort  of  split  out  from  there  And 
these  are  for  decades  that  these  people  are  talking  to  each  other 
Remember  the  houses  stay  Democratic  pretty  much  so  there  is  this 
built  m  structure 

So  when  new  assemblymen  come  m  or  senators  they  have  their  staff 
that  are  very  knowledgeable  They  re  experts  Is  there  ever  sort  of  a 
change  there9 

Well  a  new  member  comes  in  and  he  has  his  interests  and  he  s 
interested  in  doing  certain  things  and  the  Speaker  or  the  Pro  Tem  try 
to  understand  that  In  the  Pro  Tem  s  case  half  or  more  of  every 
more  than  that  almost  everybody  who  comes  into  the  Senate  new  is 
not  new  they  re  coming  from  the  Assembly  So  they  re  pretty  well 
understood  quantities  when  they  come  across 

New  guys  that  come  in  are  And  it  s  really  interesting 
because  really  new  people  you  make  mistakes  with  them  I  mean  you 
don  t  You  think  you  know  what  they  want  and  where  they  want 
to  Maybe  they  don  t  really  know  what  they  want  to  do  you  know 
but  I  m  thinking  of  Mike  Thompson  I  ve  told  that  story  you  know 
how  Alquist  decided  he  was  the  guy  but  nobody  else  did  and  how  he 
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had  stumbled  into  the  Senate  you  know  defeating  the  Minority 
Leader  and  thought  he  was  a  big  star  I  mean  most  members  have  big 
egos  and  he  was  certainly  no  exception 

Well  that  s  sort  of  what  I  m  getting  at  These  guys  have  big  egos  and 
yet  they  re  working  with  staff  who  know  so  much  more  than  they  do 
Yeah  And  I  mean  I  find  If  they  want  to  be  on  the  Budget 

Committee  And  remember  that  that  might  not  Most  members 
do  and  they  don  t  What  they  really  would  like  to  be  is  on 
Appropriations  because  that  has  to  do  with  contributions  and  stuff  like 
that  But  you  don  t  get  much  in  the  way  of  contributions  out  of  the 
Budget  Committee 

You  re  really  doing  hard  work  m  the  Budget  Committee  I 
mean  you  have  to  sit  there  and  you  have  to  decide  about  personnel 
years  and  you  ve  got  to  decide  about  where  the  money  is  coming  from 
if  something  s  wrong  You  know  what  I  mean  You  ve  got  to  decide 
You  ve  got  to  set  priorities  and  then  you  ve  got  to  reset  priorities  and 
you  ve  got  to  sort  through  and  become  an  expert  on  how  these 
millions  thousands  of  programs  work  and  interact  And  all  in  all 
how  does  it  affect  people9  How  does  it  affect  my  district9  How  does 
it  affect  everybody  else  s  district9 

You  really  are  as  a  member  if  you  re  doing  the  job  right 
you  re  really  looking  out  for  everybody  and  they  re  coming  to  you 
and  they  re  saying  Hey  we  ve  got  to  do  something  about  this  I  ve 
got  all  these  poor  people  in  my  district  and  I  feel  that  we  need  to  do 
something  or  Remember  no  taxes  no  fees  whatever  the 
instructions  are  You  have  to  watch  out  for  that 

You  have  a  harder  job  I  think  there  than  anywhere  else  you 
know  because  it  s  also  multi  tasked  You  re  doing  a  lot  of  stuff 
across  a  wide  spectrum  of  your  interests  while  on  the  other  hand  if 
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you  re  interested  just  in  policy  then  you  sort  of  can  focus  on  one 
committee  You  actually  have  some  time  there  to  learn  You  don  t 
have  any  time  to  learn  in  the  budget  because  every  year  you  ve  got  to 
do  something  and  you  know  you  re  going  to  be  a  chairman  here  right 
away  And  you  want  to  be  a  chairman  but  you  shouldn  t  be  a 
chairman — won  t  say  can  t — before  you  ve  had  a  chance  to  learn 
some  of  this  stuff 

So  you  come  on  board  and  you  re  new  and  you  re  m  the 
committee  and  you  haven  t  got  a  clue  what  s  happening  but  you  want 
to  do  it  And  I  never  saw  anyone  who  was  assigned  to  the  committee 
who  didn  t  want  to  do  it  I  think  from  time  to  time  they  learned  they 
didn  t  want  to  do  it  and  they  d  get  off  after  a  year  or  so  But  what  I 
found  was  that  you  know  it  was  hard  duty  and  everybody  sort  of 
knew  what  they  were  getting  into  I  mean  that  was  pretty  well 
explained  to  them 

And  then  when  I  would  go  around  and  talk  to  them  You 
know  I  mean  I  would  try  to  find  out  what  they  were  interested  in 
because  the  chairman  appoints  the  subcommittees  not  m  the  Assembly 
but  in  the  Senate  and  that  s  not  done  m  a  vacuum  but  I  was  the  one 
who  would  put  together  the  list  Here  s  Senator  Alquist  here  s 
Senator  Thompson  Here  s  who  we  want  Here  s  who  we  think  would 
be  the  best  for  these  positions  And  sometimes  they  d  change  them 
sometimes  they  wouldn  t  but  most  often  they  liked  the  idea  of  a  first 
list  that  they  could  work  it  out  with  And  then  you  have  to  work  it  out 
with  the  leadership 

As  time  went  along  it  evolved  that  the  chairmen  weren  t  as  in 
charge  of  making  those  appointments  You  had  to  work  with  the  Pro 
Tern  and  the  Pro  Tern  had  a  whole  different  view  vista  You  know 
he  came  from  a  different  perspective  a  different  hillside  looking  at 
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the  same  things  and  so  it  became  And  he  realized  that  Certainly 
John  Burton  realized  that  Roberti  was  realizing  it  and  Burton  sort  of 
knew  it  and  always  maintained  a  very  close  relationship  with  the 
Budget  chair 

During  this  time  the  chair  s  position  I  think  became  more 
teamlike  instead  of  individual  baron  It  became  very  important  that 
everybody  stick  together  and  there  were  councils  We  would  meet 
three  or  four  times  a  year  the  subcommittee  chairs  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  the  Pro  Tern  the  Majority  Leader  all  the  people  on  the 
Democratic  side  that  counted  And  they  d  decide  They  wouldn  t 
decide  committee  memberships  but  they  would  often  decide  where 
they  wanted  to  go  or  give  a  direction  and  they  would  want  to  know 
what  was  going  on  basically 

And  they  were  very  educateable  Nobody  resisted  a  whole  lot 
of  what  you  were  trying  to  do  but  that  s  sort  of  the  way  it  went 
How  did  things  evolve  from  Lockyer  to  Burton9  How  did  things 
change9 

Well  from  the  beginning  it  wasn  t  as  structured  From  the  beginning 
the  chair  In  the  beginning  twenty  years  ago  the  chair  had  the 
power  to  appoint  people  and  did  There  was  for  example  no 
relationship  between  the  Joint  Budget  Committee  and  the  Budget 
Committee  They  were  totally  independent  Remember  the  Joint 
Budget  Committee  is  dealing  with  the  Analyst  s  Office  and  has  control 
over  that  and  also  even  more  significantly  is  responsible  for  making 
decisions  during  the  interims  The  interims  were  longer  during  those 
periods  so  it  made  more  sense  that  that  be  the  case 

So  that  was  a  separate  operation  from  what  the  Budget 
Committee  was  doing  The  chairman  could  appoint  the  subcommittee 
chairs  He  could  also  appoint  the  committees  without  asking  anybody 
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anything  And  in  fact  the  number  of  committees  he  could  determine 
and  these  powers  were  all  sort  of  reserved  to  him 

I  mean  they  still  have  them  but  they  don  t  do  it  that  way 
anymore  What  happens  is  that  Well  you  know  I  think  it  started 
with  the  Pro  Tern  must  have  realized  Probably  Roberti  realized 
that  he  didn  t  have  enough  of  a  voice  And  yet  often  as  they  would  get 
to  the  end  of  the  game  when  the  Big  Five  would  occur  he  would  be 
called  in  to  make  a  decision  And  he  didn  t  feel  comfortable  with  just 
using  the  staff  from  the  Budget  Committee  He  wanted  his  own 
expert  somebody  he  could  talk  to  every  day  about  particular  things 
So  it  started  with  Roberti  pretty  much'? 

Yeah  Yeah  And  so  that  s  what  happened  You  know  I  mean  that  s 
where  they  created  this  job  you  know  which  was  the  And  I  think 
that  was  a  signal  that  things  were  changing  that  there  was  going  to 
have  to  be  a  team  approach  to  this 

And  also  in  the  old  days  you  could  sort  of  bang  around  a  lot 
You  know  I  mean  at  first  you  had  very  small  much  smaller  staff 
about  half  I  think  there  were  four  or  five  people  in  the  whole  budget 
And  the  Republicans  were  over  there  But  by  the  same  token 
depending  on  the  chair  the  chair  would  talk  to  them 

But  Alquist  was  pretty  partisan  and  he  didn  t  like  many 
Republicans  As  time  went  along  he  liked  less  and  less  of  them  So 
he  wanted  to  use  his  own  authority  So  the  old  order  Remember 
the  sort  of  white  hat/black  hat  thing  that  we  talked  about  at  the 
beginning  of  this  that  that  old  order  was  fading  away  as  we  knew  it 
would  The  place  became  more  partisan 

And  so  the  Republicans  wanted  some  input  and  they  needed 
some  staff  And  we  didn  t  give  them  staff  for  a  long  time  They  had 
nobody  just  whoever  they  had  around  to  talk  about  the  budget  They 
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could  deal  with  the  Analyst  s  Office  It  was  done  You  know  they 
didn  t  have  a  person  They  had  a  Minority  Leader  but  the  Minority 
Leader  Up  until  Brulte  the  Minority  Leaders  tended  to  be 
And  Bill  Campbell  tended  to  be  less  partisan  and  sort  of  Let  s  get 
along  with  these  people  sort  of  thing 

And  then  you  had  these  guys  who  bridged  it  on  their  own  you 
know  the  Ken  Maddys  of  the  world  who  were  very  popular  both  sides 
of  the  fence  and  they  felt  They  based  a  lot  of  their 
decisionmaking  on  deals  that  they  made  directly  with  members  And 
it  was  political  policy  They  didn  t  pay  as  much  attention  to  the 
implementation  the  nuts  and  bolts  They  figured  that  if  he  made  a 
deal  with  the  Democrats  then  the  Democrats  would  make  sure  that 
they  got  implemented  right 

Well  as  the  budget  grew  you  know  things  were  harder  to 
implement  and  then  I  think  another  really  major  change  occurred  in 
the  Harbor  case  when  the  courts  decided  that  you  couldn  t  have  more 
than  You  had  to  have  more  than  one  piece  of  legislation  So  all  of 
a  sudden  a  whole  new  industry  developed  around  the  budget 

The  trailer  bill  remember  is  this  very  specialized  piece  of 
legislation  It  really  encompasses  It  s  come  to  encompass  It 
didn  t  m  the  beginning  but  now  I  mean  it  was  originally  invented 
because  you  had  to  make  some  changes  in  legislation  to  make  the 
budget  work  And  generally  it  had  to  do  with  case  law  or  you  know 
a  year  where  you  don  t  have  quite  enough  money  to  make  it  you  ve 
got  to  suspend  some  programs  You  can  t  do  that  without  a  bill  so  it 
was  tinkering  with  the  machinery  and  then  it  grew  and  grew  and  grew 

And  then  as  I  said  I  was  the  last  guy  who  coordinated  the  last 
single  bill  the  Harbor  case  bill  in  which  we  had  125  sections  and 
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really  nobody  had  a  clue  as  to  what  was  in  any  of  that  and  the  courts 
said  no  you  can  t  do  that  anymore 

So  then  we  had  to  develop  individual  bills  and  at  first  there 
were  just  a  few  bills  that  we  used  five  or  six  bills  Now  there  are 
thirty  or  forty  bills  and  each  one  of  these  bills  has  special  privileges 

They  re  really  a  special  privilege  bill  in  that  if  you  can  get 
things  into  them  they  don  t  have  the  same  review  process  They  often 
do  not  reflect  what  s  in  the  budget  They  often  have  They  go 
further  than  that  and  they  make  bigger  changes  and  those  changes 
have  to  be  kind  of  ratified  I  mean  you  don  t  do  it  in  a  vacuum  This 
is  not  a  case  where  we  re  imposing  anything  on  anybody  exactly  A 
lot  can  slip  through  the  cracks 

But  by  the  same  token  what  you  re  really  doing  here  is  you  re 
rewriting  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California  here  doing  it  in  a  little 
group  of  people  made  up  of  legislators  and  key  staff  people  in  private 
in  secret  And  then  once  you  ve  got  it  and  the  Republicans  are  in  the 
room  the  Democrats  are  in  the  room  and  my  staff  would  chair  these 
meetings  because  they  were  the  senior  people  and  so  they  would  tend 
to  be  the  people  who  would  chair  And  the  analyst  would  be  there  It 
would  be  a  big  group  of  people  usually  twenty  or  thirty  people  And 
there  d  be  members  if  they  were  If  a  member  was  expert  enough 

a  member  would  participate  in  this  but  they  didn  t  have  to  It  could  be 
all  staff  with  people  reporting  to  members  and  there  could  be 
stakeholders  and  lobbyists  involved  in  this 

And  time  is  of  the  essence  so  within  a  few  days  you  have  to 
come  up  with  a  piece  of  legislation  Eventually  the  Finance 
Department  decided  Whoa  wait  a  minute  We  can  t  let  the 
legislature  do  this  and  so  they  started  generating  their  own  pile  of 
trailer  bill  language  and  that  sometimes  serves  as  a  base  We  used  to 
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tend  to  like  to  ask  the  analyst  for  a  base  if  we  didn  t  have  one  but 
generally  speaking  the  staffs  themselves  really  would  draw  it  up  and 
knew  what  they  were  doing 

And  so  what  would  happen  And  this  would  be  The 
only  loser  in  these  trailer  bills  is  really  the  administration  because  the 
administration  was  just  one  voice  at  this  table  and  they  re  going  to 
come  up  with  a  law  and  the  only  way  they  could  stop  any  of  it  is  if 
they  go  to  the  governor  and  say  This  is  just  not  acceptable 

The  governor  says  No  Wait  a  minute  We  re  not  in  on  this 
yet  You  ve  got  to  do  more  for  us  and  that  would  stop  the 
negotiations 

But  you  don  t  do  that  a  lot  I  mean  there  s  so  much  going  on 
You  have  a  few  shots  at  it  and  so  you  have  to  take  your  shots  pretty 
carefully  And  then  that  bill  and  then  the  trailer  bills  go  before  the 
whatever  the  conference  committee  or  whatever  and  then  they  go 
right  to  the  floor  without  any  review  by  Not  always  In  recent 
times  sometimes  the  policy  committees  have  gotten  pissed  off  and 
wanted  to  review  these  bills  and  they  have  let  them  review  them  but 
they  aren  t  really  able  to  do  much  to  them  because  the  time  frame  has 
got  to  get  going  right  away  It  s  got  to  be  approved  in  both  It  s 
got  to  go  through  the  process  It  s  got  to  be  approved  m  both  houses 
And  the  normal  process  is  a  really  long  process  legislatively  but  m 
these  cases  it  can  be  done  m  a  day  from  inception  to  signing  by  the 
governor 

The  hardest  part  is  the  actual  printing  and  the  actual  writing  of 
stuff  and  so  that  s  why  often  you  find  in  the  middle  of  the  night  you 
know  there  11  be  somebody  They  11  be  hanging  around  not  doing 
anything  and  they  11  be  waiting  for  this  legislation  to  amve  And  you 
know  I  mean  if  it  s  multi  page  it  s  100  pages  long — the  worker  s 
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comp  bill  that  just  passed  is  1 10  pages  long — you  11  go  through  all 
sorts  of  iterations 

Once  the  language  is  drawn  up  everybody  has  to  look  at  it  and 
sign  off  on  it  And  of  course  the  first  time  through  there  are  lots  of 
mistakes  it  doesn  t  work  right  or  there  s  something  wrong  or  they 
figure  out  other  things  They  have  to  go  back  and  do  it  again  Every 
time  you  have  to  do  that  it  has  to  go  back  through  council  for  all  1 10 
pages  to  be  rewritten  So  there  s  a  lot  of  frustration  around  the  time  it 
takes  to  actually  do  the  mechanics  of  it  And  of  course  the  mechanics 
also  help  on  the  other  side  of  the  com  They  give  the  people  who  may 
oppose  it  an  opportunity  to  at  least  get  their  members  to  know  what  s 
going  on 

But  most  members  really  have  no  room  for  this  at  all  They 
don  t  want  to  deal  with  it  They  don  t  understand  it  They  don  t  know 
it  They  don  t  know  what  s  in  any  bill  They  may  know  a  little  bit 
about  one  or  two  bills  that  they  have  a  particular  interest  in  They  just 
want  it  over  with  and  the  constituents  back  home  are  beating  on  them 
and  by  this  point  it  s  very  visible  and  they  just  want  it  done 
After  Roberti  Lockyer  He  s  the  Pro  Tern 

Oh  yeah  I  forgot  about  him  You  re  right  Lockyer  in  my  opinion 
was  the  most  balanced  of  them  all  Burton  was  really  good  too  but 
Roberti  was  Well  you  know  I  mean  we  ve  gone  through  them 
all  really  Mills  was  quiet  museum  curator  like  very  intelligent  I 
liked  him  a  lot  Superb  interest  in  history  though  actually  all  of  them 
have  an  interest  m  history  that  goes  beyond  the  normal  Joe  Citizen  I 
mean  most  people 
That  makes  sense 
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Yeah  They  really  use  history  as  a  I  mean  they  really  pay 
attention  to  history  which  is  sort  of  I  think  would  be  surprising  to 
most  citizens  They  don  t  get  that  part 

Anyway  then  Roberti  was  very  quiet  introverted  a  pretty 
good  leader  He  could  balance  things  pretty  good  had  a  very  good 
staff  which  was  important 

Lockyer  in  my  opinion  was  the  best  of  them  all  in  that  he 
could  be  charismatic  at  times  and  he  also  was  very  practical  very 
liberal  but  quite  practical  ran  the  place  very  well  sort  of  from  a 
moderate  bent  Had  a  lot  of  demons  in  his  life  but  by  the  time  he  got 
to  be  Pro  Tern  was  pretty  much  through  that  and  so  I  really  liked  him 
I  thought  he  was  And  he  was  a  very  good  thinker  and  a  great 
speaker 

Burton  has  many  of  those  same  characteristics  that  I  was  very 
surprised  at  you  know  to  watch  him  develop  because  Patrick 
Johnston  was  the  guy  who  was  sort  of  the  frontrunner  for  Pro  Tem 
and  Patrick  Johnston  is  a  quiet  intellectual  type  guy  quiet  sort  of 
leadership  but  very  academic  oriented  Burton  certainly  is  not 
Burton  is  a  guy  who  is  very  direct  and  uses  a  lot  of  the  I  mean  he 

uses  elocution  as  a  weapon  and  you  have  to  just  understand  him  It  s 
mostly  defensive  mechanisms  I  think  he  s  very  insecure  and  always 
has  been  probably  because  of  his  brother  but  I  don  t  know  that 

You  could  measure  him  by  the  number  of  swear  words  he  used 
in  a  sentence  You  could  see  where  he  was  His  favorite  word  is  fuck 
and  you  could  count  the  number  of  times  he  uses  it  in  a  particular 
sentence  or  within  a  time  period  We  used  to  do  this  If  it  were  fifteen 
fuck  you  s  in  a  minute  he  was  having  a  hard  day  and  then  it  could  go 
up  from  there  If  it  wasn  t  very  many  he  was  feeling  pretty  good  that 
day 
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And  he  d  roll  through  and  he  has  this  wonderful  sense  of 
humor  and  he  s  really  a  brilliant  guy  And  so  it  made  him  in  some 
ways  more  interesting  than  the  others  but  it  was  also  more  difficult  I 
mean  he  could  be  very  intimidating  and  sometimes  he  would  take 
people  on  kids  I  don  t  mean  kids  but  staff  people  He  d  take 
staff  people  on  just  directly  and  pound  them  into  the  ground  for  no 
reason  whatsoever  and  you  d  have  to  kind  of  haul  him  off  the  dead 
body  and  tell  him  you  know  You  re  really  wrong  You  ve  got  to 
stop  doing  this  He  would  be  very  apologetic  and  he  would  fix  it 
I  ve  seen  him  I  love  to  watch  him  work  when  it  comes  to 
intimidating  somebody  you  want  intimidated  He  was  really  good  at 
intimidating  Governor  Davis  in  that  I  don  t  think  Davis  Davis 
simply  could  not  deal  with  him  and  eventually  he  could  not  deal  with 
the  legislature  It  just  wouldn  t  work  for  him 

But  you  could  really  tell  what  Burton  thinks  about  somebody 
by  watching  this  how  he  approaches  them  verbally  and  what  he  says 
And  you  know  he  just  takes  no  truck  He  just  will  take  a  walk  But 
it  s  almost  all  show  It  almost  all  has  a  purpose  You  know  he  s  not 
I  mean  you  think  he  s  being  real  when  you  first  get  to  meet  him, 
and  you  say  My  god  how  do  you  ever  deal  with  this  guy9  But 
watching  him  make  a  deal  he  can  intimidate  He  s  instant  at  making 
deals  and  the  fact  that  they  are  usually  pretty  good  deals  is  amazing 
but  he  really  has  this  insight  into  what  is  important  to  people 
individuals  and  what  s  important  to  groups  And  he  knows  exactly 
where  he  stands  you  know  in  terms  of  his  own  agendas  and  he  wants 
his  agendas  accomplished 

He  s  been  around  there  so  long  and  he  uses  these  what  in 
anybody  else  would  be  just  temper  tantrums  he  uses  them  for  effect 
And  I  ve  often  felt  that  that  s  it  you  know  I  mean  that  he  didn  t  have 
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to  do  that  but  he  just  used  it  to  hammer  somebody  It  would  certainly 
not  be  the  way  I  would  do  it  but  there  s  a  lot  of  emotion 

I  think  he  is  very  insecure  basically  But  this  again  is  not  a 
trait  that  s  unusual  You  know  I  mean  I  think  many  members  are 
very  insecure  and  I  think  it  s  a  dangerous  characteristic  m  politicians 
generally  Alquist  was  not  insecure  in  the  least  but  I  thought  that 
Thompson  was  I  thought  for  sure  Peace  was  You  know  these 
insecurities  can  make  decisions  that  They  re  all  very  smart  but 
they  can  make  bad  decisions  as  a  result  of  that 

So  anyway  I  decided  I  should  get  on  with  this  I  decided 

that 

CASTANEDA  Are  we  going  to 

LARSON  Yeah 

CASTANEDA  Okay  Let  me  switch  the  tape 


[End  Tape  16  Side  A] 
[Begin  Tape  16  Side  B] 


LARSON  What  time  is  if7 

CASTANEDA  We  are  at  6  05 

LARSON  So  what  I  decided  was  that  I  had  served  m  an  administration  a  long 

time  ago  I  had  worked  for  the  legislature  for  thirty  years  and  knew  it 
cold  achieved  everything  I  wanted  and  so  I  thought  time  for  me 
really  to  think  about  doing  something  else  And  the  question  was 
what  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  like  really  to  do  one 
more  little  stint  in  the  administration  I  d  like  to  be  high  enough  up  to 
be  able  to  really  see  the  top  of  an  administration  And  where  I  had  the 
best  access  was  I  would  have  loved  to  have  been  I  always 
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wanted  to  be  still  do  would  like  to  be  a  Public  Utilities  Commissioner 
m  San  Francisco 

By  this  time  Susan  and  I  had  divorced  each  other  in  let  s  see 
about  88  around  in  there  somewhere  and  I  d  fallen  in  love  with  this 
woman  who  I  knew  from  my  college  days  Kathenne  and  I  were 
together  and  she  lives  in  San  Francisco  and  I  live  here  So  I  really 
wanted  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  get  something  that  would  use  my 
expertise  in  San  Francisco 

And  there  wasn  t  much  but  there  was  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  and  I  always  wanted  to  be  on  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  as  an  energy  guy  So  I  couldn  t  approach  that  I  mean 
I  m  not  a  politician  in  the  sense  that  I  don  t  contribute  to  anybody  I 
don  t  work  really  out  there  on  campaigns  I  m  not  a  wealthy 
benefactor  or  anything  of  that  sort  I  was  a  high  official  in  the 
legislative  bureaucracy 

So  it  is  possible  to  get  appointed  to  thmgs  from  there  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  appointed  to  these  top  appointive  jobs  And  if  you 
looked  at  the  ones  that  I  was  interested  in  which  was  the  PUC  and  the 
Energy  Commission,  I  really  prefer  the  PUC  because  I  d  be  in  San 
Francisco  I  was  interested  m  their  work  I  feel  they  had  more  power 
than  the  Energy  Commission  I  understood  the  Energy  Commission  I 
would  liked  to  have  understood  better  the  PUC 

So  when  Davis  came  in  I  applied  for  all  these  jobs  and 
nothing  really  came  from  it  After  a  couple  of  years  I  sort  of 
reiterated  And  I  should  add  that  in  my  position  I  didn  t  really  get 
to  work  with  the  administration  except  through  Finance  So  the 
leadership  in  Finance  I  knew 

And  by  that  time  Tim  Gage  my  old  buddy  had  been 
appointed  director  of  Finance  and  Diane  had  gone  over  and  taken  his 
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place  in  the  Senate  so  the  same  old  organization  existed  except  for  we 
were  actually  more  influential  at  this  point  Tim  was  a  really  close 
friend  of  mine  and  for  him  to  become  director  of  Finance  was  like 
he  d  become  prime  minister  I  mean  the  director  of  Finance  is  the 
lead  dog  in  the  operations  of  the  state  in  terms  of  the  cabinet  And  I 
think  Davis  tended  to  ignore  all  of  his  cabinet  including  the  director 
and  so  it  sort  of  got  a  wash  You  know  it  didn  t  work  out  quite  the 
way  I  thought  it  would  but  at  the  time  I  was  really  upbeat  about  it  all 
and  certainly  Tim  would  have  helped  m  anything  that  I  wanted  to  do 

So  I  wasn  t  going  to  get  an  appointment  to  the  PUC  even 
though  I  wanted  that  I  couldn  t  get  appointed  to  the  Energy 
Commission  again  because  the  kind  of  people  that  Davis  was 
appointing  And  m  fact  history  m  history  the  people  that  got 
appointed  to  these  jobs  were  generally  folks  that  had  made 
contributions  and  he  wanted  to  reward  And  this  is  not  just  Davis  this 
is  all  governors 

In  fact  if  you  go  way  back  when  I  first  got  exposed  to  the 
PUC  during  the  creation  of  the  Energy  Commission  twenty  five  years 
beforehand  one  of  the  mam  reasons  was  because  They  re  not 

hacks  They  re  people  that  don  t  know  anything  about  tariffs  You 
know  there  were  people  at  the  PUC  that  didn  t  know  anything  about 
regulation  They  were  people  from  outside  of  government  that  didn  t 
know  what  was  going  on  And  those  were  the  kind  of  people  that 
always  got  appointed  to  these  jobs 

And  unless  there  s  a  crisis  that  s  always  going  to  be  how  it 
works  in  the  energy  business  And  it  s  not  a  department  so  these  are 
independent  regulatory  agencies  and  so  once  you  re  appointed  to  it 
and  you  re  confirmed  by  the  Senate  you  re  really  out  there  you  re 
free  and  you  don  t  have  to  do  what  the  governor  wants  to  you  do  and 
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you  can  do  what  you  think  is  best  for  California  And  that  s  exactly 
the  way  they  were  set  up  by  Hiram  Johnson  m  191 1  And  then  later 
you  know  they  developed  the  Energy  Commission  because  they  didn  t 
want  to  give  it  to  these  hacks  over  at  the  PUC 

These  people  were  people  that  were  unknowledgeable  I  mean 
it  s  not  as  unusual  to  have  people  in  departments  who  may  be  You 
know  directors  may  in  the  first  year  or  two  It  kind  of  works  in 
waves  m  that  the  first  year  or  two  of  an  administration  you  have  more 
incompetents  that  get  appointed  to  stuff  usually  because  you  re  paying 
off  people  who  have  contributed  I  don  t  mean  just  money  but  any 

people  who  are  your  group  And  you  may  need  them  for  other  things 
and  you  may  not  need  them  for  running  departments  but  you  want 
them  in  a  position  where  you  can  call  them  up  or  you  can  get  things 
done  in  a  particular  department  So  lots  of  reasons  for  appointing 
people  but  not  much  is  on  merit  unless  it  s  in  a  crisis  area 

So  I  knew  that  and  I  knew  I  was  most  qualified  but  I  couldn  t 
get  appointed  And  I  didn  t  know  anybody  in  the  administration 
really  because  as  budget  guy  I  m  really  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
I  mean  I  knew  the  bureaucrats  I  didn  t  know  the  actual  folks  who  d 
talk  to  the  governor  every  day  I  had  very  little  exposure  to  the  cabinet 
except  through  Tim 

And  so  I  kind  of  assessed  the  situation  and  said  Well  I  don  t 
think  I  can  do  this  I  don  t  think  I  can  get  what  I  want  but  maybe  I 
can  indirectly  Maybe  if  I  do  a  good  job  doing  something  else  in  the 
administration  but  high  enough  to  accomplish  a  lot  of  what  I  want " 
which  is  to  observe  a  bureaucracy  m  action  from  the  top  maybe  over 
time  I  might  have  a  shot  at  some  of  this  stuff 

So  about  that  time  the  chairman  of  the  We  re  going 

through  the  budget  process  and  the  chairman  of  the  I  should  talk  a 
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little  about  the  Two  chairmen  that  I  want  to  talk  about  First  was 
Chuck  Imbrecht  and  then  the  other  was  Bill  [William  J  ]  Keese  and 
Bill  Keese  1 11  just  finish  up  this  line  of  thinking  Bill  Keese  we 
were  going  through  the  budget  process  and,  of  course  all  these  guys 
knew  me  and  knew  that  I  did  energy  And  so  Bill  was  talking  to  me 
one  day,  and  he  knew  that  I  was  interested  in  doing  something  else 
He  says  Well  why  don  t  you  come  back  to  the  Energy  Commission 
and  become  executive  director 

Now  you  ve  got  to  remember  that  Bill  was  a  Republican 
appointed  by  Wilson  There  were  It  was  really  weird  He  was 
appointed  to  fill  out  the  term  of  Chuck  Imbrecht  who  was  forced  to 
resign  Chuck  was  a  Republican  Chuck  had  run  against  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  [Jack  O  Connell]  What  s  his 
name9  He  s  a  great  guy  Oh  gosh 
The  current  one9 

Uh  huh  Former  senator  from  Ventura  He  was  the  Pro  Tem  in  the 
Senate  I  mean  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  a  good  guy  1 11 
think  of  it  Anyway  Imbrecht  was  I  think  the  Minority  Leader  in  the 
Assembly,  and  this  other  guy  was  m  the  Assembly  too  and  they  ran 
against  each  other  They  both  came  from  Ventura  The  Democrat 
won  by  just  a  couple  of  votes  It  was  very  close 
This  isn  t  Gary  Hart9 
No  This  isn  t  Gary  Hart 
I  think  they  did  run  each  other 

It  s  the  current  superintendent  Anyway  so  they  ran  against  each 
other  and  Chuck  lost  by  just  a  few  votes  and  he  was  out  He  was 
looked  at,  though  as  sort  of  a  rising  star  m  the  Republican  Party  had 
done  a  lot  of  good  He  was  very  smart  was  not  conservative  sort  of 
moderate  and  I  think  he  was  a  lawyer — not  positive  of  that — but  he 
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didn  t  like  that  stuff  He  really  wanted  to  be  m  public  life  and  had 
been  an  assemblyman  for  a  while  and  succeeded  but  then  he  got 
defeated  because  he  ran  here  in  this  open  seat  and  the  Democrat  won 
So  he  was  appointed  to  the  Energy  Commission  as  chairman 
and  he  decided  he  was  going  to  run  this  Energy  Commission  and  was 
very  smart  like  I  said  and  he  figured  out  how  to  do  that  though  the 
rest  of  the  commissioners  didn  t  like  him  much  and  he  just  sort  of 
took  over  the  commission  and  actually  was  chairman  for  fourteen 
years  which  is  unbelievable  That  means  he  got  appointed  three 
times  So  for  the  Deukmejian  and  Wilson  years  is  when  he  was 
chairman  He  was  really  aggressive  and  he  protected  the  ass  of  the 
Energy  Commission  It  s  exactly  what  they  needed  They  were  really 
against  the  wall  a  lot  of  that  time  in  that  you  know  the  governors 
Deukmejian  and  Wilson  were  trying  to  abolish  the  Energy 
Commission 

Under  the  pretext  that  it  wasn  t  useful9 

Well  that  s  what  they  would  say  but  they  were  really  concerned  about 
the  regulatory  aspects  of  it  and  the  siting  of  power  plants  and  things 
like  that  They  wanted  that  done  differently  and  they  thought  it  was  a 
waste  of  money  all  this  thinking 

The  Energy  Commission  is  a  planning  agency  to  a  great  extent 
and  that  means  you  have  to  accumulate  a  lot  of  information  which 
they  do  and  then  you  have  to  lay  out  what  the  energy  plan  for  the 
State  of  California  is  going  to  be  over  periods  of  time  And  they  had 
proven  they  were  very  accurate  in  laying  out  You  know  their 
forecasting  is  superb  and  they  laid  out  these  scenarios,  very 
unpleasant  scenanos  which  were  coming  to  pass  They  insisted  on 
new  types  of  regulation  and  they  insisted  on  competitive  types  of 
energy  that  were  just  in  the  face  of  utilities 
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And  the  utilities  didn  t  want  to  deal  They  wanted 
deregulation  They  didn  t  want  to  deal  with  renewables  They  wanted 
to  go  off  and  do  their  own  thing  They  didn  t  want  to  run  power 
plants  basically  They  wanted  to  sell  stuff  and  maybe  do 
transmission  but  that  s  all  and  these  guys  were  just  in  their  face  all 
the  time  And  so  the  utilities  really  took  them  on  and  then  business  in 
general  did  because  they  were  regulating  regulators 

They  didn  t  have  a  very  good  defensive  system  I  mean  they 
didn  t  have  I  was  always  very  supportive  and  certainly  Alquist 
was  so  they  really  had  that  ace  in  the  hole  I  guess  they  actually  did 
have  pretty  good  defenses  but  they  had  nothing  at  home  that  was  very 
good  I  mean  you  know  they  were  bureaucratic  and  these  appointees 
were  generally  like  others  were  sort  of  hacks  Well  that  s  not 
The  Energy  Commission  has  tried  to  do  their  job  but  often  they  don  t 
have  a  clue  about  the  politics  of  the  legislature  or  the  administration 
and  they  very  often  are  isolated  like  most  regulators 

And  if  there  was  any  criticism  I  would  make  of  the  format  of 
regulation  of  the  commission  it  s  that  they  re  like  judges  and  judges 
are  very  isolated  from  what  s  happening  You  know  they  have  to  be 
Likewise  in  a  true  regulatory  agency  where  you  re  doing  regulations 
and  you  have  a  lot  of  open  meetings  acts  and  all  sorts  of  stuff  to  watch 
out  for  you  tend  to  get  very  isolated  and  you  tend  to  just  pay  attention 
to  your  own  knitting  and  then  you  get  more  isolated  and  it  s  a  lot  of 
hard  work  to  go  out  and  find  out  what  everybody  else  is  doing 

Chuck  decided  really  he  was  going  to  run  things  and  so  as 
much  as  he  needed  the  other  commissioners  he  would  defer  to  them 
but  he  would  run  the  administration  of  the  place  and 
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He  was  the  chairman  And  in  organizations  like  this  you  know  you 
can  have  If  you  have  five  commissioners  you  know  you  can  play 

If  you  re  the  executive  director  you  can  play  them  off  against  each 
other  You  can  win  by  persuasion  if  you  want  to  run  the  place  or  you 
can  defer  to  somebody  whoever  s  got  the  majority  and  you  let  them 
run  it  Chuck  wanted  to  run  the  place  and  so  he  appointed  people  to 
be  executive  director 

And  mind  you  he  can  t  appoint  them  They  have  to  be 
approved  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  commission  Even  later  they 
passed  a  law  that  said  he  could  appoint  them  but  even  then  they 
wouldn  t  let  him  appoint  them  I  mean  hostilities  between  the 
commissioners  were  such  that  you  know  that  they  would  just  piss  on 
him  until  he  had  to  get  kind  of  approval  from  everyone  the  chairman 
did 

But  Chuck  was  really  good  at  this  and  what  he  did  was  he  had 
Steve  Rhodes  who  was  the  fiscal  consultant  the  Republican  fiscal 
consultant  he  actually  made  him  the  executive  director  twice  And 
then  B  B  Blevins  another  guy  I  ve  mentioned  before  became 
executive  director  once  And  they  were  really  very  weak  executive 
directors  and  that  s  what  he  wanted  so  that  he  could  run  the  place 
They  sort  of  did  what  he  wanted  them  to  do 

And  in  fact  if  you  look  back  through  the  history  to  the  first 
executive  director  that  s  probably  the  very  There  haven  t  been 
very  many  in  the  twenty  five  years  but  the  very  first  one  Loyd  Forest 
was  pretty  strong  And  he  was  succeeded  by  an  assistant  to  one  of  the 
commissioners  Jim  Walker  and  Jim  was  elegant  m  many  ways  but 
not  strong  particularly  He  had  a  finesse  for  it  that  the  commissioners 
did  like  him  Then  there  s  a  series  of  directors  that  don  t  do  well  and 
don  t  last  long  up  to  the  present 
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And  finally  Chuck  comes  in  and  sort  of  takes  it  all  over  and 
so  within  a  few  years  he  s  running  the  whole  shebang  and  he  makes 
sure  that  the  executive  directors  are  his  guys  By  the  time  I  get  to  be  a 
candidate  there  hasn  t  been  an  executive  director  m  eighteen  months 
They  can  t  get  anybody  to  take  the  job  because  of  the  warfare  between 
the  commissioners 

This  warfare  was  sort  of  incipient  Remember  in  the 
beginning  the  part  that  I  observed  in  the  first  part  of  my  career  there 
was  this  tremendous  warfare  I  actually  felt  that  I  had  a  role  in  making 
this  happen  You  know  m  the  very  beginning  way  back  in  the 
seventies  I  said  when  Bob  Moretti  became  a  member  of  the 
commission  and  was  a  sort  of  blank  slate  didn  t  know  what  to  do  or 
what  But  he  was  going  to  be  the  leader  Even  though  he  was  not 
the  chairman  he  was  going  to  run  the  commission  We  knew  that 

And  Bob  said  Well  what  is  the  nature  of  a  commissioner9  I 
mean  what  do  we  do9 

I  said  You  are  an  independent  operator  You  know  you  re  in 
charge  You  run  it  the  way  you  want  to  run  it  and  the  governor 
really  if  you  don  t  want  to  Once  you  re  confirmed  you  don  t 
have  to  go  back  to  the  governor 

The  only  link  between  the  Energy  Commission  and  the 
governor  was  or  I  thought  at  the  time  was  a  thin  fiscal  connection 
through  the  Resources  Agency  where  they  had  to  report  their  budget 
through  the  Resources  Agency  I  think  m  the  last  five  years  or  so  that 
that  was  true  But  what  I  felt  guilty  about  was  telling  him  not  to 
cooperate  you  know  because  he  s  built  on  I  mean  he  didn  t  like 
Governor  Brown  at  all  even  though  Governor  Brown  had  appointed 
him  He  didn  t  like  Governor  Brown  s  political  people  that  were  on 
the  commission  Richard  Maulm  to  be  precise  He  didn  t  like  the 
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crazy  people  that  were  saying  we  should  have  no  nuclear  power 
Wrong  as  he  might  have  been  about  that  that  still  was  where  he  was 
coming  from,  and  all  of  a  sudden  he  didn  t  have  to  be  a  team  player 
He  could  be  his  own  boss  and  in  fact  he  could  run  the  place  and  he 
knew  how  to  do  that 

I  think  that  that  stirred  up  in  the  commission  a  lot  of  tradition 
cultural  tradition  at  the  top  It  built  it  that  there  was  going  to  be 
trouble  here  among  the  commissioners  and  it  seemed  to  be  the  history 
of  the  commission  and  it  was  fretful  and  I  think  part  of  it  was  what 
got  him  into  trouble  later  on 

You  know  the  commissioners  could  not  respond  with  one 
voice  They  all  had  different  viewpoints  about  things  and  instead  of 
compromising  among  themselves  and  holding  their  tongue  and  having 
one  person  they  would  agree  to  with  a  single  voice  they  tended  to  say 
well  they  d  go  on  their  own  because  as  independent  commissioner 
they  d  go  on  their  own  to  the  legislature  making  their  case 

And  the  Energy  Commission  tended  to  be  much  more  political 
than  the  PUC  The  PUC  is  down  in  San  Francisco  It  s  dealing 
actually  with  in  some  ways  more  important  issues  tariffs  for  the 
utilities  It  has  a  different  culture  very  adjudicatory  and  usually  is  far 
enough  away  so  that  the  president  of  the  commission  might  come  to 
Sacramento  but  it  s  unusual  that  the  other  commissioners  did  As 
pissed  off  as  they  might  be  at  each  other  until  the  Davis 
administration  this  was  really  the  case 

At  the  Energy  Commission  on  the  other  hand  you  tended  to 
have  ex  legislators  who  got  appointed  to  the  jobs  You  tended  to  have 
this  independent  culture  and  so  they  would  all  come  to  the  legislature 
and  they  d  bitch  at  the  legislature  and  they  re  right  across  the  street 
So  as  a  consequence  it  always  looked  like  they  were  diffuse  and  not  of 
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single  mind  and  no  leadership  And  then  as  it  went  along  these 
leaders  didn  t  They  weren  t  good  leaders 
They  may  not  know  a  lot  about  energy  really  their  backgrounds  it 
seems  like 

Right  Right  But  they  thought  they  did  and  they  d  come  in  and 
they  d  tell  legislators  what  they  thought  So  you  d  get  this  real 
broken  up  kind  of  vision  of  it  And  to  save  their  asses  You  know 
I  mean  this  same  kind  of  multiplicity  opinion  sort  of  got  into  the 
They  didn  t  do  what  the  governor  wanted  for  one  thing  And  if  the 
governor  wanted  them  to  be  quiet  they  weren  t  If  the  governor 
wanted  them  to  do  certain  kind  of  weird  things  that  the  governor 
thought  up  you  know  they  wouldn  t  do  that  I  mean  and  they  don  t 
do  that 

And  then  the  question  is  how  do  we  explain  it  to  the  governor 
you  know  that  he  s  wrong9  And  we  were  able  to  do  that  during  my 
time  I  think  pretty  well  but  we  weren  t  before  that  and  I  think  they 
have  a  problem  with  it  now  too 

So  anyway  so  there  were  these  issues  that  came  to  the  surface 
And  then  Chuck  comes  on  board  and  he  s  got  a  very  strong 
personality  He  sees  these  problems  He  decides  sort  of  overtly  that 
he  s  going  to  make  enemies  He  may  not  always  have  a  majority  but 
by  god  he  s  going  to  lead  and  he  s  going  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
commission  and  he  knows  the  legislature  and  he  s  moderate  So  he 
comes  over  and  he  just  starts  in  on  the  legislature  and  he  just  spends 
time  with  the  legislature  The  administration  would  try  to  keep  him  in 
line  and  most  of  the  time  they  could  do  it  because  he  was  that  much  of 
a  team  player  I  think  he  would  have  been  If  there  d  ever  been  a 
Democratic  governor  he  would  have  gone  off  the  reservation  a  lot 
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But  he  would  tell  me  these  stories  these  horrible  stones  about 
how  the  administration  would  decide  to  do  something  which  was 
totally  wrong  and,  you  know  he  would  have  to  sort  of  grimace  like 
for  example  when  the  administration  said  Let  s  abolish  the  Energy 
Commission  Well  he  didn  t  believe  that  for  a  minute  He  d  been 
fighting  to  keep  it,  so  what  s  he  supposed  to  do9  And  it  was  very 
delicate  kind  of 

How  was  he  able  to  save  the  Energy  Commission  with  that  kind  of 
opposition9 

He  really  had  to  play  these  aces  that  he  had  He  was  Swedish  and 
Senator  Alquist  is  Swedish  and  I  m  Swedish  and  he  would  play  that 
card,  and  it  was  important  Not  so  important  to  me  but  it  was  very 
important  to  Alquist  Alquist  is  a  Swede  and  believes  it  and  not  too 
far  from  the  Old  Country  and  Imbrecht  knew  all  that  so  Imbrecht 
would  take  the  time  of  sitting  down  with  him  and  You  know 
they  d  go  do  Swedish  things  [Laughter]  I  don  t  know  what  that  hell 
that  was  but  you  know  they  d  I  think  they  went  to  Sweden  at 
one  point  but  they  would  do  stuff  like  that  So  he  really  worked  on 
this  personal  stuff 

And  even  when  you  know  he  would  officially  have  to  be 
neutral  he  unofficially  was  not  neutral  at  all  and  so  he  was  working 
these  members  This  sort  of  got  to  this  reorganization  thing  that  I  ve 
described  before  where  you  know  I  mean  Alquist  sort  of  delegates 
to  me  the  responsibility  of  going  to  the  little  Hoover  Commission  and 
making  the  case  there  because  he  had  to  have  a  case  that  he  could  take 
up  on  the  Senate  floor  where  he  could  defeat  the  reorganization  plans 
And  so  I  go  do  that,  and  the  partisan  It  s  not  supposed  to  be  but 
the  partisan  Hoover  Commission  does  what  the  governor  wants  And 
then  it  goes  to  the  floor  and  he  s  got  these  perfect  arguments  that  I  ve 
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been  arguing  m  public  in  the  little  Hoover  Commission  And  I 
certainly  talked  to  Imbrecht  a  lot  about  those  arguments  you  know 
what  we  were  going  to  use  how  we  were  going  to  do  it,  what  was 
going  to  be  the  course  of  action 

You  11  have  to  remind  me  about  the  arguments  at  the  Hoover 
Commission 

The  arguments  that  I  used  mainly  were  sort  of  basic  management 
kinds  of  arguments  the  reason  the  Energy  Commission  was  created 
And  Senator  Alquist  was  the  creator  after  all,  of  the  Energy 
Commission  I  would  argue  You  know  the  reason  it  was  done  was  so 
that  it  would  not  be  like  a  department  that  there  were  things  that 
needed  to  be  done  independently  and  that  energy  was  an  area  where 
this  was  supposed  to  be  the  case  that  it  was  decided  back  m  the 
seventies  that  these  questions  were  too  important  to  be  decided  by  a 
department  and  we  know  the  controversy  that  s  come  up  here  But 
you  need  an  independent  agency  that  can  do  the  planning  an 
independent  agency  that  can  sort  of  set  the  guidelines  somebody 
appointed  by  the  governor  But  by  the  same  token  you  know  you 
needed  something  that  would  be  out  there 

And  then  I  would  add  Why  would  the  governor  want  to  be 
able  to  site  a  nuclear  power  plant?  I  don  t  think  he  should  Why 
would  he  want  a  director  to  do  that?  And  I  think  I  was  pretty 
They  were  pretty  persuasive  I  mean  actually  the  commissioners  of 
Hoover  Commission  were  convinced  You  know  they  didn  t  think  it 
was  a  good  idea  but  they  voted  partisan  lines  anyway  Had  some 
really  good  Democrats  who  were  on  there  too  who  were  very  helpful 
Anyway  so  those  arguments  were  created  and  then  Alquist 
used  them  And  it  was  easy  really  on  the  floor  to  defeat  the 
reorganization  plans 
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When  was  that  do  you  recall? 

Well  let  s  see  Must  have  been  in  the  nineties  well  it  was  during 
Wilson  s  time  They  tried  twice  actually  to  reorganize  things  It 
hasn  t  gone  away  They  re  going  to  do  it  yet 

But  I  came  to  believe  that  You  know  I  never  was  rigid 
about  reorganization  I  always  believe  that  actually  there  are  things 
that  probably  could  be  done  well  enough  by  the  administration  but  the 
regulatory  functions  even  today  should  be  done  independent  of  the 
governor  And  the  governor  ought  not  to  want  to  mess  with  this  you 
know  in  a  department  where  he  s  got  direct  line  responsibility  It  s 
better  to  put  it  in  a  commission  of  some  sort 

And  so  most  of  the  reorganization  plans  that  I  ve  heard  about 
you  know  sort  of  take  that  into  account  create  smaller  boards  or 
whatever  for  siting  independent  commission  boards  for  siting  but 
then  do  other  things  with  energy  And  they  re  hell  bent  to  consolidate 
So  I  don  t  know  what  they  11  come  up  with  but  there  s  also  talk  about 
a  total  revision  sort  of  top  to  bottom  just  taking  all  functions  and 
sorting  them  out  again 

Probably  something  that  draconian  probably  won  t  work  at  this 
point  because  there  11  be  a  lot  of  stakeholders  involved  here 
environmentalists  in  particular  Environmentalists  are  big  defenders  of 
the  Energy  Commission  and  not  so  of  the  PUC  Consumers  are  kind 
of  waffley  about  the  PUC 

The  Energy  Commission  conservation  has  always  seemed  to  play  an 
important  role  with  the  Energy  Commission 
It  does  It  does  indeed 

There  s  going  to  be  a  natural  connection  with 

It  s  one  of  its  major  functions  is  to  And  it  s  done  a  very  good  job 

You  know  California  is  the  best  in  the  world  in  terms  of  its  energy 
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conservation  standards  They  re  models  everywhere  else  in  the  United 
States  I  mean  most  things  that  the  Energy  Commission  has  done  are 
models  for  everything  else  in  the  United  States  including  itself 
because  it  was  the  first  Energy  Commission  in  the  United  States  and 
the  first  generic  Energy  Act  in  the  United  States  which  the  United 
States  the  federal  government  modeled  itself  after  and  went  with  a 
department  instead  of  a  commission  But  you  know  there  will  be  a 
Department  of  Energy  before  we  re  done  here 
So  around  April  15th9 

Yeah  I  should  speak  I  want  to  talk  about  I  want  to  mention 
something  about  Chuck  Chuck  was  this  really  really  bright  guy  I 
mean  this  guy  was  brilliant,  and  he  was  very  successful  and  he  was 
particularly  successful  interestingly  enough  in  the  automotive  part  of 
things  m  that  he  negotiated  with  He  really  worked  with  the  Air 
Board  and  he  really  worked  with  the  automotive  companies  to  try  to 
come  up  with  hybrids  and  electric  vehicles  and  he  really  tried  to  focus 
on  smog  and  stuff  like  that  And  we  re  seeing  the  results  of  that  now 

He  was  also  very  much  a  proponent  of  rigid  building  standards 
not  rigid  very  tough  building  standards  which  California  has  the 
toughest  in  the  world  for  how  you  build  a  building  You  know  he 
generally  was  all  over  the  place  trying  to  do  what  was  right  and  he 
was  at  loggerheads  with  the  other  commissioners  most  of  the  time  but 
he  was  really  smart  and  so  he  would  tend  to  He  would  always 
have  enough  of  them  on  his  side  or  he  would  run  over  them  And  so 
he  managed  to  actually  lead  and  so  a  lot  of  very  progressive 
legislation  happens  this  time 

But  the  automotive  stuff  is  exceptional  and  was  something  that 
he  was  very  interested  in  and  excited  about  and  there  are  a  whole  lot 
of  cooperative  agreements  between  the  Energy  Commission  and 
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different  big  automobile  companies  to  build  or  to  try  to  build  different 
types  of  technologies  that  would  work  And  these  consortiums  are 
around  and  I  think  they  are  the  major  source  of  the  hybrid 

There  s  going  to  be  a  hybrid  explosion  here  You  know 
electricity  has  failed  again  We  re  not  going  to  have  a  pure  electric 
automobile  Just  you  know  we  still  can  t  get  it  120  years  after  the 
first  one  You  can  t  get  it  nght  enough  to  do  what  people  want  it  to 
do  What  you  can  do  is  you  can  do  this  hybrid  arrangement  which  I 
think  comes  out  of  the  pushing  that  he  was  really  responsible  for  And 
he  went  to  all  the  big  auto  companies  and  he  said  You  know  we  ve 
got  to  build  these  engines  nght  and  let  s  get  together  and  do  it  and 
we  11  give  you  the  money  and  all  this  sort  of  stuff  and  worked  it  out 
with  the  Air  Board  So  you  know  I  mean,  I  think  that  was  one  of  his 
best  accomplishments 

But  he  also  had  a  real  problem  m  that  he  was  an  alcoholic  He 
didn  t  start  out  that  way  You  know  it  was  when  he  became  chairman 
that  he  actually  began  to  really  dnnk  and  he  drank  and  drank  and 
drank  and  got  worse  and  worse  I  went  to  a  I  only  knew  him 
I  mean  he  really  knew  Alquist  really  well  actually  and  then  I  got  to 
know  him 

And  so  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his  term  I  knew  him  better 
and  I  would  get  invited  to  things  at  his  home  and  stuff  like  that  And  I 
remember  going  to  one  party  where  he  was  really  There  were  a  lot 
of  people  there  from  industry  and  from  all  sorts  of  folks  and  he  was 
really  drunk  on  the  top  of  a  stairway  about  ready  to  pass  out  you 
know  and  it  was  just  so  obvious  I  d  never  actually  rarely  ever  seen 
anything  like  that  in  politics  And  so  I  was  just  amazed  by  that 

And  so  he  had  a  problem  and  he  was  deteriorating  and  the 
commission  knew  about  it  Then  there  were  staff  around  him  that  tried 
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to  deal  with  it  you  know  tried  to  get  him  under  control  and  as  time 
went  along  it  became  much  more  difficult  and  he  got  worse  so  that  he 
was  drunk  most  of  the  time 

Now  it  s  also  true  that  I  had  a  drinking  problem  in  that  in 
1 987  I  was  intervened  on  by  my  staff  basically  Patrick  Lenz  and  John 
Hendricks  and  Sam  Obregon  these  folks  I  went  away  to  a  place 
called  Duffy  s  which  is  in  Calistoga  for  twenty  eight  days  And 
when  I  came  back  Alquist  said  to  me  he  said  You  know  he  says 
I  hope  you  re  OK  but  if  you  re  not  you  re  outta  here 

And  I  haven  t  had  a  drink  since  then  So  I  was  sober  and  have 
lived  that  life,  a  sober  life  as  a  very  strong  advocate  of  AA 
[Alcoholics  Anonymous]  I  still  go  to  meetings  three  or  four  times  a 
week  and  this  is  seventeen  years  later  I  ve  never  kept  a  really  big 
secret  of  it  You  know  I  ve  not  pushed  it  around  but  I  ve  not  kept  it  a 
secret  either 

Within  the  Wilson  administration  there  was  also  a  sensitivity 
which  I  became  aware  of  to  these  sorts  of  problems  and  they  became 
sensitive  to  Chuck  and  they  didn  t  really  want  to  Even  though 
they  didn  t  get  along  with  him  sometimes  they  didn  t  really  want  to 
get  nd  of  him  They  wanted  him  to  get  well  because  they  thought  that 
despite  all  of  the  differences  and  there  were  differences  like  I  ve  tried 
to  explain  it  before  you  know  they  thought  this  guy  really  was  a 
good  leader  and  he  should  try  to  be  salvaged 

So  one  day  the  chief  of  staff  called  me  the  governor  s  chief  of 
staff  Bob  White  This  is  one  of  the  only  times  that  I  really  knew 
anything  about  the  administration  so  I  was  stunned  when  the 
governor  s  chief  of  staff  called  me  and  said  he  wanted  to  see  me  So  I 
went  down  to  talk  to  him  and  he  brought  m  a  group  of  other  people 
some  of  whom  I  knew  were  in  AA  and  some  were  not  who  were 
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influential  legislators  and  members  of  the  administration  and  they 
decided  that  what  they  wanted  me  to  do  was  they  wanted  me  to 
sponsor  this  guy 

I  said  Well  I  don  t  know  You  know  I  said  I  doubt  we 
can  make  this  work  but  he  likes  me  and  so  I  11  give  it  a  shot  and 
we  11  give  it  a  try  And  so  he  was  intervened  on  During  the  period 
when  he  went  away  the  first  time  you  know  he  knew  me  He  had 
always  known  that  I  was  in  AA  though  Again  it  was  never  pushed 
around  very  much  And  so  he  called  me  It  had  been  sort  of  suggested 
to  him  and  he  called  me  and  he  said  he  wanted  me  to  be  his  sponsor 
so  I  said  OK  I  would  do  that 

And  sponsorship  is  I  m  pretty  fundamental  about  it  and 
he  So  we  sat  down  and  talked  The  guy  really  wanted  to  be  sober 
as  much  as  he  possibly  could  He  really  did  and  it  was  just 
impossible  You  know  he  could  not  stay  sober  We  really  worked  on 
it  and  month  after  month  You  know  I  mean  he  would  not  last 
very  long  and  he  was  pretty  typical  as  far  as  an  alcoholic  is  concerned 
m  that  I  mean  a  practicing  alcoholic  You  know  he  would  he 
cheat  and  steal  and  just  could  not  get  a  grip  on  it 

And  more  and  more  these  public  events  were  occurring  when 
he  was  getting  more  and  more  out  there  And  he  was  destroying  his 
family  besides  and  his  wife  was  just  a  really  wonderful  woman  and 
their  children  and  they  were  seeing  him  like  this  And  so  you  know 
he  would  go  through  It  was  just  terrible  to  watch  though  not 
unusual  He  just  didn  t  quite  have  enough  in  him  to  make  it  work  and 
so  he  stayed  drunk 

So  the  administration  forced  him  out  eventually  He  had  to 
resign  I  went  on  working  with  him  until  he  disappeared  He 
disappeared  and  went  down  south  Eventually  he  died  of  a  heart 
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attack  and  he  was  totally  alone  when  he  died  He  was  dead  for  a  week 
before  they  found  him  in  an  apartment  that  he  had  rented 

This  is  not  unusual  at  all  This  is  how  life  is  for  alcoholics  that 
don  t  make  it  that  aren  t  able  to  survive  and  can  t  find  a  way  of  living 
in  any  kind  of  way  that  s  sober 

Bill  Keese  is  appointed  to  replace  him  Now  Bill  is  a  lobbyist 
I  mean  this  is  the  ultimate  in  appointing  somebody  who  you  know 
you  feel  like  You  re  either  trying  to  fill  the  post  or  you  ve  got  to 
get  on  with  things  or  whatever  it  is  But  Bill  certainly  had  very  little 
in  the  way  of  any  kind  of  recommendations  except  he  had  worked  for 
the  oil  business  and  he  was  a  lobbyist  for  the  Dental  Association  when 
he  was  appointed  I  think  they  were  going  to  fire  him  so  he  was  sort 
of  right  on  the  edge  and  was  a  Republican 

So  Bill  becomes  the  chairman  and  it  s  a  rough  Let  s  see 
This  is  Wilson  s  appointment  Wilson  is  coming  to  the  end  of  his  term 
now  and  the  rest  of  the  commissioners  really  dislike  this  guy  They 
think  that  he  is  I  mean  they  re  mad  and  angry  anyway  because 
they  don  t  feel  that  they  ve  ever  been  listened  to  and  they  re  out  there 
on  their  own  and  they  re  isolated  and  nobody  s  trying  to  They 
had  this  guy  who  was  this  dominant  force  for  all  these  years  No 
commissioner  had  ever  had  any  other  chairman 

And  so  they  decide  sort  of  in  a  revolt  they  decide  that  what 
they  re  going  to  do  is  they  re  just  not  going  to  let  this  guy  do  anything 
and  so  they  kind  of  vote  him  out  of  everything  And  he  s  not  good  at 
working  through  this  So  he  kind  of  comes  up  with  a  couple  of  things 
he  can  do  like  he  can  travel  and  represent  He  likes  to  travel  He 
can  represent  the  commission  to  other  states  And  even  that  they  kind 
of  frown  on  but  they  don  t  let  him  have  cases  They  don  t  let  him  do 
much  They  don  t  let  him  And  this  guy  is  a  chameleon  He  takes 
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that  all  sort  of  in  stride  and  he  kind  of  likes  being  a  commissioner  and 
he  s  chairman  gets  to  preside  at  a  commission  meeting 
But  complete  reversal  of 

Yes  And  the  other  four  just  isolate  him  and  he  hasn  t  got  any  way  of 
He  s  not  capable  of  fighting  back  very  well  He  doesn  t  know  how 
to  do  it  and  is  not  a  really  good  politician  but  he  is  a  pretty  good 
information  gatherer  and  he  s  pretty  close  to  the  administration  I 
mean  he  kind  of  knows  what  s  happening  over  there  and  he  knows 
how  to  get  information  and  he  understands  the  legislature  And  none 
of  the  other  commissioners  do  because  certainly  Chuck  never  wanted 
that  to  happen  You  know  he  always  kept  He  kept  the 
commissioners  isolated  too  as  much  as  he  could  but  he  was  such  a 
good  politician 

So  Bill  comes  to  me  and  says  What  do  you  think  about  this 
idea  of  coming  over  to  the  commission?  And  the  timing  is  pretty 
good  I  mean  it  s  pretty  right 

I  said  Well  you  know  I  think  that  s  probably  a  good  idea  I 
said  I  m  interested  in  that 

He  said  Well  now  I  can  t  recommend  you  because  if  I  do 
you  won  t  get  approved  so  you  kind  of  have  to  go  do  this  yourself 
You  have  to  kind  of  apply  and  then  go  through  the  process 

I  said  I  m  not  going  to  go  through  much  of  a  process  I  don  t 
want  to  be  winnowed  down  I  mean  either  they  re  going  to  be 
interested  in  me  or  they  re  not 

It  s  pretty  quickly  I  don  t  know  how  that  was  done  but  there 
hasn  t  been  an  executive  director  for  a  long  time  and  so  pretty  quickly 
I  m  getting  interviewed  by  the  other  commissioners  and  I  really  don  t 
know  these  other  commissioners 
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There  are  five  commissioners  I  ve  met  them  but  that  s  about 
all  They  re  all  Republicans  but  for  one  and  the  one  that  s  a 
Democrat  a  black  guy  Robert  Pennell  really  a  nice  guy  he  s  a  labor 
guy  and  not  the  smartest  light  on  the  block  but  good  heart  and  really 
he  wants  to  do  his  job  right  and  he  will  be  a  team  player  I  mean  he 
turns  out  to  be  a  really  good  one  and  he  s  got  an  interesting  set  of 
networks  you  know  the  labor  the  black  community  He  was  a 
SMUD  board  member  so  he  s  got  pretty  good  recommendations 

Davis  is  now  the  governor  and  appoints  him  and  Davis  then 
really  fucks  up  m  that  he  apparently  I  believe  he  indicated  to 
I  don  t  think  he  indicated  he  sent  papers  along  to  Robert  when  he 
appoints  him  making  him  chairman  of  the  commission  replacing 
Keese 

Well  that  makes  sense  to  everybody  Nobody  s  particularly 
concerned  about  that  But  like  within  an  hour  or  two  he  sends  other 
papers  over  that  just  leave  him  appointed  but  makes  make  Keese 
chairman  And  not  only  that  but  they  re  having  a  party  celebrating 
that  Pennell  is  the  new  chairman  of  the  commission  and  the  governor 
takes  it  back  You  really  had  a  good  guy  m  Pennell  in  that  he  truly 
You  know  he  got  over  that 
Why  would  the  governor  have  done  that7 

God  knows  why  Somebody  talked  to  him  and  he  didn  t  know  what 
he  was  doing  or  something  happened  Other  appointments  are  like 
this  You  know  things  go  wrong 

Remember  there  is  this  rule  too  that  still  applies  which  is  the 
sixty  day  rule  which  is  that  It  s  the  only  place  it  applies  in  state 
government  where  you  must  appoint  somebody  to  this  commission  or 
within  sixty  days  of  the  Or  the  Rules  Committee  will  appoint 
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somebody  Nobody  s  ever  done  that  and  it  s  probably 
unconstitutional  but  it  applies  and  it  scares  governors 

The  Senate  rattles  its  sabers  The  governors  always  appoint 
somebody  right  like  on  the  last  day  but  the  problem  is  they  never 
focus  on  it  till  the  last  day  The  governor  really  is  sort  of  left  out  on  a 
limb  because  I  m  sure  nobody  talks  to  him  until  they  re  ready  to 
appoint  somebody  and  it  always  takes  a  long  time  so  they  go  in  on 
the  last  day  or  two  and  they  say  You  ve  got  to  appoint  this  guy 
because  if  you  don  t  the  Senate  will  appoint  some  Democrat  So 
these  weird  things  happen  at  the  commission  and  most  commissioners 
are  affected  by  them  one  way  or  another 

So  anyway  I  start  to  go  through  these  interviews  go  through 
two  sets  of  interviews  with  these  commissioners  I  don  t  think  they 
I  don  t  know  of  anybody  else  that  Well  there  were  people 
internally  There  was  the  chief  deputy  was  interviewed  He  wanted 
the  job  And  other  than  that  I  m  not  I  think  there  were  some  other 
internal  people  that  wanted  the  job  I  don  t  think  there  was  anybody 
externally  that  was  a  Democrat  that  was  interested  in  the  job  There 
were  these  Republican  sort  of  hanger  ons  you  know  that  had  been 
around  the  B  B  Blevins  types  and  so  forth  but  they  didn  t  want  them 
and  they  thought  it  would  be  appropriate  for  a  Democrat 

And  I  really  did  fit  the  picture  except  for  I  wasn  t  a  manager  in 
their  context  and  so  I  would  get  hammered  with  these  stupid  questions 
about  whether  I  could  manage  or  not  and  I  was  really  appalled  by  that 
Finally  one  of  the  Republicans  said  Would  you  take  a  class 
in  management9 

I  said  Yes  But  you  know  this  was  really  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned  was  the  ultimate  in  stupidity  I  could  manage  I  d  been 
doing  that  for  years  So  I  sort  of  bit  my  tongue  and  went  away  and 
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then  I  didn  t  know  for  a  long  time  It  took  a  long  time  What  they  had 
to  do  was  they  Once  they  had  decided  and  I  was  told  pretty 
quickly  that  the  commissioners  wanted  me  to  be  the  executive  director 
and  that  it  had  been  sort  of  unanimous  though  there  were  low  votes 
for  some  You  know  they  were  very  sort  of  marginally  for  me 
some  of  the  Republicans  but  that  they  all  did  agree  I  was  the  best 
choice  But  then  they  had  to  get  it  approved  by  the  governor  That 
was  not  an  easy  step 
CASTANEDA  OK  Let  me 

[End  of  Tape  16  SideB] 

[Begin  Tape  17  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  So  then  they  had  to  go  get  the  approval  of  the  Governor  s  Office  and 
that  was  a  different  story  I  guess  they  had  to  vet  me  or  check  me  out 
you  know  and  that  took  forever 

I  remember  I  went  to  Imbrecht  s  funeral  down  in  Ventura  and 
while  I  m  at  the  funeral  And  I  had  gotten  to  really  know  his  family 
during  the  period  when  he  was  declining  and  so  it  really  was 
appropriate  that  I  go  And  when  I  left  the  funeral  Mary  Nichols  who 
was  the  secretary  of  Resources  at  the  time  she  was  there  and  I  was 
talking  with  Mary  and  she  said  that  I  had  been  approved  and  that  s 
the  first  time  I  had  heard  it 

So  this  transition  is  interesting  It  s  right  at  the  point  where 
Chuck  goes  away  forever  and  I  come  on  the  scene  So  I  become 
executive  director  of  the  Energy  Commission  and  I  leave  the  Senate  I 
feel  as  if  I  truly  am  retiring  like  I  ve  done  this  my  whole  life  my 
whole  career  thirty  years  and  mostly  in  the  legislative  expenence 
Certainly  for  the  last  twenty  years  it  s  been  there  in  the  legislature 
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And  I  really  very  very  much  liked  my  job  had  a  good  time  knew 
everybody 

They  give  me  a  pretty  good  send  off  You  know  I  mean  like  I 
said  I  got  the  opportunity  to  address  the  Senate,  which  I  don  t  think 
most  staff  gets  when  they  retire  That  was  really  good 

And  so  I  leave  and  go  to  the  Energy  Commission  and  the  first 
things  I  m  really  faced  with  Now  mind  you  we  re  not  in  an 
energy  crisis  yet  It  s  not  really  very  on  the  horizon  yet  And  when  I 
was  taking  the  job  I  was  aware  that  there  were  some  problems  but  not 
aware  that  there  were  going  to  be  really  big  problems  So  to  me  it 
was  more  When  I  took  the  job  it  was  more  of  a  challenge  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting 

But  there  are  pretty  personal  reasons  I  wanted  to  manage  the 
commission  to  see  if  I  could  do  that  I  wanted  to  get  to  know  I 
wanted  to  watch  the  administration  because  I  thought  it  was  kind  of 
screwed  up  like  most  legislative  staff  and  I  would  be  in  an 
independent  position  to  do  that  So  I  had  a  very  different  set  of 
agendas  It  certainly  was  not  a  subject  oriented  agenda  I  wasn  t 
interested  in  I  would  like  to  have  gone  over  to  the  PUC  would 
have  settled  for  being  a  commissioner  at  the  Energy  Commission  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  wouldn  t  be  in  San  Francisco 

So  going  into  it  I  really  didn  t  have  an  agenda  about  Let  s  go 
do —  I  mean  I  believed  in  all  these  things  but  I  had  forever 
believed  in  conservation  and  I  knew  what  the  commission  could  do 
so  it  was  not  a  No  new  ideas  particularly  here  You  know  I 
supported  what  the  Energy  Commission  did  I  was  very  loyal  to  them 
But  my  first  big  problem  was  an  attack  sort  of  from  the  left 
which  was  There  s  a  program  called  the  PIER  [Public  Interest 
Energy  Research]  program  at  the  Energy  Commission  and  the  PIER 
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program  is  an  attempt  separate  from  university  experience  to  do  a 
kind  of  R&D  thing  that  isn  t  really  R&D  It  is  kind  of  a  commercial 
R&D  effort  You  know  it  is  kind  of  Let  s  go  develop  some 
equipment  that  saves  energy  and  we  11  support  all  that  and  figure  out  a 
way  that  we  can  market  it  So  people  come  m  and  they  want  to 
market  things  and  so  forth  and  it  goes  through  this  process  it  gets 
funded  They  go  do  their  thing  and  they  come  back  and  if  it  works 
we  get  a  patent  right  to  it  or  we  get  residuals  from  then  on 
So  people  apply  with  projects9 

Um  hmm  Um  hmm  And  they  re  projects  all  across  the  board  You 
know  utilities  come  in  and  they  want  to  do  transmission  projects  not 
build  them  but  how  to  improve  them  You  know  wire  I  remember 
was  always  a  big  deal  in  that  the  kind  of  wire  that  different  companies 
produce  What  happens  on  large  transmission  lines  is  that  they  heat 
up  So  what  happens  it  heats  up  either  from  exterior  temperature  or 
from  moving  a  lot  of  energy  across  the  line  materials  inside  the  line 
heat  up  and  they  begin  to  sag  They  expand  like  plastic  and  they  sag 
and  they  get  into  trouble  They  hit  things  and  the  winds  do  things 
and  birds  get  killed  and  all  sorts  of  things  happen  And  they  11  break 
if  they  sag  too  much  They  II  break  between  the  poles  and  then  you 
have  an  outage  So  there  is  an  industry  that  deals  with  developing  new 
types  of  cable  for  transmission  towers  So  we  were  interested  in  that 
for  example 

We  were  interested  in  kinds  of  air  conditioning  certainly  new 
advanced  kinds  of  air  conditioning  interested  in  photovoltaic  cells  and 
how  they  re  built  We  were  interested  in  automobile  engines  and  how 
they  work  So  all  these  kinds  of  things  are  subject  to  PIER  funding 

There  s  a  lot  of  money  goes  with  PIER  It  s  about  a  quarter  of 
a  billion  dollars  a  year  that  goes  into  PIER  Not  all  of  it  comes  to  the 
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Energy  Commission  but  a  big  chunk  does  like  about  90  percent  of  it 
does  through  these  programs  It  actually  goes  to  the  PUC  to  begin 
with  and  then  the  PUC  allocates  it 

When  I  went  to  the  Energy  Commission  the  PUC  was 
deciding  how  to  allocate  it  This  program  had  only  been  in  effect  for  a 
few  years  and  there  was  money  to  the  Energy  Commission  and  it  was 
doing  things  but  the  big  money  was  about  to  be  allocated  from  the 
PUC  because  the  money  is  collected  off  of  the  private  ratepayer 

On  your  energy  bill  if  you  look  at  it  you  11  see  that  there  s  a 
charge  down  at  the  bottom  for  energy  that  goes  to  the  Energy 
Commission  There  are  two  charges  actually  One  of  this  what  s 
called  the  Public  Goods  Charge  the  PGC  and  the  other  is  the  Energy 
Commission  charge  The  Energy  Commission  is  funded  through  this 
charge  its  activities  through  the  Energy  Commission  charge  Then 
there  s  this  other  one  that  is  just  specifically  for  these  kinds  of 
commercialization  projects 
And  PEER  PEER9 
PIER 

What  does  it  stand  for9 

I  don  t  remember  I  look  it  up  every  once  in  a  while  but  I  don  t  recall 
So  what  s  happening  though  is  that  there  s  a  terrific  The 
part  of  the  bill  that  set  up  the  PIER  programs  correctly  put  together 
task  force  and  review  groups  to  make  sure  it  s  doing  its  work  and 
these  are  outside  sort  of  not  stakeholders  exactly  but  R&D  chiefs  and 
generally  they  tended  to  be  corporate  types  and  academics  They 
review  the  program  and  they  re  critical  of  it  or  they  re  not  or 
whatever  And  they  were  very  critical  of  the  program  and  we  had 
reached  the  point  where  this  program  was  going  to  What  was 
happening  was  the  university  was  making  sort  of  a  full  court  press  in  a 
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way  to  get  all  this  money  for  the  university  and  get  this  program  away 
from  the  Energy  Commission 
To  make  it  a  university  program*? 

Um  hmm  And  certainly  the  university  s  real  involved  m  these 
programs  I  mean  they  re  not  excluded  or  anything  so  they  re  often 
applying  for  projects  and  stuff  like  that 
The  U  C  system9 

Yeah  Yeah  And  they  re  really  important  but  they  re  not  running  the 
programs  you  know  and  there  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  we  didn  t  like 
that  One,  we  were  trying  to  create  something  different  something 
that  was  outside  an  academic  atmosphere  with  a  lot  of  academic 
influence  but  still  with  more  like  You  know  like  the  old  I 
think  the  model  that  they  liked  when  they  were  talking  about  this  was 
the  Bell  Labs  you  know  where  you  had  not  corporate  This  is  not 
corporate  this  is  government  So  there  are  issues  there  but  like  that 
you  know  where  they  would  develop  products  that  could  be 
commercialized  easily  and  not  have  to  go  through  the  bureaucracy  and 
the  28  percent  overhead  or  whatever  the  hell  it  is  that  the  university 
charges 

So  when  I  got  there  this  program  was  on  its  last  legs  and  this 
review  committee  was  about  ready  to  deep  six  it  and  send  it  to  the 
university  So  I  devised  a  stratagem  that  the  commissioners  didn  t 
really  want  to  do  it  I  mean  they  wanted  to  keep  it  the  way  it  was 
The  legislature  kind  of  wanted  to  but  would  have  given  in  I  mean 
especially  these  guys  had  good  criticisms 

So  what  I  figured  was  the  problem  when  I  got  there  was  that  it 
was  being  managed  by  civil  servants  and  that  they  didn  t  have 
standing  with  the  academics  They  really  didn  t  have  standing  with 
the  review  committee  even  though  they  liked  them  everybody  But 
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you  know  they  were  really  civil  servants  good  civil  servants  but  they 
were  really  civil  servants 

And  what  I  decided  we  needed  was  something  sort  of  high 
powered  I  figured  the  one  way  we  could  keep  this  program  with  the 
commission  at  least  to  give  it  time  to  see  how  it  worked  out  I  wasn  t 
convinced  it  was  going  to  work  but  I  thought  we  needed  to  find  a 
scientist  who  was  interested  in  doing  this  kind  of  work  running  his 
own  sort  of  200  million  dollar  program  which  I  thought  would  be 
attractive  would  have  credibility  in  the  academic  community  and  m 
the  business  community  And  I  was  surprised  you  know  in  that  I  had 
several  people  who  applied  for  the  job 

But  the  problem  was  the  finding  I  had  to  find  a  funding 
mechanism  because  these  guys  wouldn  t  be  cheap  You  know 
they  re  not  civil  servants  and  in  comparison  to  what  we  re  talking 
about  here  you  know  you  need  somebody  that  s  going  to  really  get 
paid  a  bundle  of  money  So  I  figured  out  an  arrangement  with  the 
university  where  you  could  have  a  joint  operation,  a  joint  IPR  I  think 
it  s  called  or  something  like  that  a  joint  funding  mechanism  for  how 
to  pay  for  this  so  that  the  guy  would  get  paid  a  lot  of  money  He  d  be 
the  highest  paid  guy  at  the  commission  And  I  had  to  get  that 
approved  by  the  commissioners  to  have  this  guy  get  paid  a  bunch  of 
money  about  twice  what  they  got  paid  I  think  I  was  the  highest  paid 
guy  at  the  commission  as  the  executive  director  before  this  guy 

I  worked  it  out  I  got  a  guy  who  was  really  interested  in  energy 
and  who  was  a  professor  at  Lawrence  Livermore  He  was  actually 
He  built  bombs  and  stuff  and  he  was  a  head  of  a  division  and  he 
didn’t  want  to  do  it  anymore  He  was  very  interested  in  energy  His 
wife  was  and  is  His  wife  still  is  today  the  chief  operator  of 
Lawrence  Livermore  the  administrator  for  Lawrence  Livermore 
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So  there  was  a  lot  of  combinations  of  good  things  here  and  he 
knew  everybody  you  know  And  certainly  we  couldn  t  question  him 
at  the  academic  level  That  all  went  away  And  they  had  to  go  around 
and  talk  to  the  different  heads  of  the  different  R&D  divisions  or  the 
retired  heads  of  the  The  aerospace  industry  was  really  influential 

here  The  head  guy  had  retired  from  McDonnell  Douglas  or  one  of 
those  firms  so  I  had  to  go  talk  to  him 

The  R&D  people  I  had  dealt  with  before  and  the  vice  president 
of  some  big  company  like  HP  [Hewlett  Packard],  who  I  talked  about 
when  the  Energy  Commission  was  formed  I  got  to  know  some  of 
them  at  least  what  their  characteristics  were  like  and  they  really  are 
the  same  These  guys  were  the  same  sort  of  this  entrepreneurial 
And  they  succeeded  because  they  ve  retired  and  so  they  feel  really 
They  ve  got  really  super  egos  which  I  was  used  to 

So  I  went  down  and  this  is  the  first  time  anybody  ever  visited 
this  guy  I  think  I  went  down  and  visited  with  the  head  of  the 
committee  and  he  was  the  head  of  this  R&D  division  prior  head  for 
McDonnell  Douglas  And  we  talked  about  what  was  needed  here  and 
what  would  happen  and  what  was  needed  to  be  done  I  told  him  what  I 
wanted  to  do  and  he  was  just  like  a  lamb  after  that  No  problems  at 
all  So  we  solved  that  problem  and  that  was  about  the  last  sort  of 
internal  I  reorganized  also  I  remember  this  This  was  a  big 
problem  I  had  no  particular  management  background  that  anybody 
knew  about  even  though  I  knew  I  was  a  pretty  good  manager  but 
most  people  didn  t 

So  I  looked  at  my  staff  I  didn  t  want  to  mess  them  up  too 
much  I  liked  most  of  them  but  there  was  a  couple  of  people  that  I 
just  intuitively  One  guy  that  I  really  intuitively  felt  He  was 
just  too  arrogant  for  me  you  know  and  he  was  going  to  be 
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troublesome  politically  m  that  he  was  headed  in  the  wrong  direction 
I  talked  to  him  a  bit  and  I  just  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  guy 
would  be  a  problem  at  some  point  He  wasn  t  then  but  I  thought  this 
guy  s  going  to  be  one  so  I  sort  of  decided  I  had  to  let  this  guy  I 
had  to  fire  him  in  some  way 

I  could  easily  do  that  He  was  a  division  chief,  and  they  re 
exempt  and  I  could  remove  him  but  I  had  to  figure  out  sort  of  the 
politics  of  it  who  were  his  friends  you  know  at  the  commission  what 
commissioners  did  he  have  that  were  support  I  knew  that  I  had  a 
honeymoon  period  I  probably  could  do  what  I  wanted  to  once  and  I 
wanted  to  fire  this  guy  because  I  thought  he  would  be  wrong  and  I 
also  wanted  to  fire  him  to  make  He  was  probably  the  dominant 
staff  guy  in  the  staff  in  my  chief  council  meetings  You  know 

when  I  had  everybody  in  and  I  would  do  that  once  a  week  in  the 
beginning  It  turned  out  to  be  once  a  day  as  the  crisis  grew  but  this  is 
all  happening  before  the  crisis  And  this  guy  I  didn  t  think  he  was 
going  to  work  with  me 

So  I  wanted  to  make  an  example  I  decided  to  make  an 
example  of  him  and  so  I  went  around  and  I  sorted  it  out  with  the 
commissioners  and  I  was  right  about  that  I  had  a  little  window  of 
opportunity  You  can  t  quite  fire  civil  servants  I  had  learned  my 
lesson  remember  way  back  when  I  tried  to  fire  the  person  originally 
at  the  Energy  Commission  the  woman  with  the  dogs  and  I  d  learned  a 
lesson  And  so  I  really  had  a  pretty  good  case  against  this  guy  but  I 
knew  I  wasn  t  going  to  really  get  nd  of  him  but  he  was  close  to 
retirement  and  I  thought  I  could  push  him  over  the  edge  But  if  that 
didn  t  work  I  d  demote  him 

So  that  s  what  I  really  did  to  him  was  to  demote  him  take 
away  his  job  He  could  have  gone  on  as  an  office  chief  but  that  would 
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have  been  pretty  tough  for  him  and  he  was  very  arrogant  so  I  didn  t 
think  he  was  going  to  go  on  as  an  office  chief  I  also  figured  that  he 
had  enough  money  to  get  along  so  that  he  could  retire 

So  taking  that  all  into  account  I  did  it  and  that  was  really  a 
smart  thing  to  have  done  This  guy  would  have  been  a  problem  and  as 
we  had  gotten  into  this  crisis  there  would  have  been  more  than  one 
voice  talking  and  he  would  have  challenged  me  all  along  the  way  He 
would  have  tried  to  be  political  with  the  commissioners  because  he 
had  no  respect  for  my  views  about  how  I  wanted  I  didn  t  mind 
people  talking  to  commissioners  at  all  I  wanted  to  encourage  that 
But  I  wanted  it  done  with  me  knowing  exactly  what  was  happening 
and  advising  Before  anybody  did  it  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  advise 
division  chiefs  about  what  I  thought  was  appropriate 

I  didn  t  try  to  stop  them  from  One  form  of  discipline  that 
you  learn  in  the  legislative  process  is  it  s  sort  of  a  guerrilla  operation 
and  the  whole  thing  is  in  who  you  hire  and  they  will  either  be  really 
bad  for  you  or  they  11  be  really  good  And  it  s  not  a  pyramidal  thing 
I  ve  talked  about  this  before  When  I  got  to  the  Energy  Commission 
it  couldn  t  be  pyramidal  either  and  I  felt  that  they  were  doing  too 
much  work 

I  wanted  to  know  what  was  happening  I  want  to  set  the  goals 
I  will  give  advice  and  if  you  give  decisions  to  me  to  make,  1 11  make 
them  but  on  the  other  hand  I  didn  t  want  the  staff  to  feel  that  they 
couldn  t  go  talk  to  commissioners  for  example  I  wanted  them  to  do 
that  I  had  this  sort  of  dual  relationship  with  the  commissioners  I 
mean  the  staff  would  go  in  and  talk  to  them  but  I  d  get  all  the 
information  back  from  the  commissioners  and  so  it  was  a  healthy  sort 
of  almost  democratic  way  of  doing  business 
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The  great  thing  about  the  Energy  Commission  which  I  always 
felt  from  a  management  point  of  view  which  I  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  with  my  beginning  experiences  was  that  it  was  a  very 
creative  place  and  I  trusted  most  of  these  people  I  felt  that  they  were 
not  Nobody  was  after  my  job  I  pretty  well  figured  that  They 
were  ambitious  to  get  ahead  and  get  the  division  chief  jobs  I  was  the 
only  guy  that  could  appoint  those  And  so  I  figured  people  would 
work  for  me  and  as  long  as  I  was  tolerant,  as  long  as  I  would  play  to 
their  creativity  try  to  make  them  as  creative  as  possible  try  to  deal 
with  these  difficult  There  were  some  very  difficult  structural 
issues  that  I  tried  to  pave  over  with  diplomacy  So  I  thought 
diplomacy  was  a  really  important  thing  that  hadn  t  existed  before 
So  what  we  did  was  we  sort  of  got  the  bases  pretty  well 
cleared  for  the  crisis  as  it  s  about  to  come  I  think  it  was  only  a  couple 
of  I  mean  I  got  reorganized  I  got  rid  of  a  division  created  one 
but  I  got  rid  of  this  division  that  this  guy  was  in  I  just  abolished  the 
division 

What  was  that  division7 

It  was  for  planning  or  something  like  that  yeah 

And  then  you  created  one7 

Later  I  split  up  one  division  because  again  politically  I  wanted  to 
give  the  people  dealing  with  renewables  more  recognition  so  I  wanted 
them  to  have  a  division  And  that  was  really  tough  That  was  hard  to 
do  and  it  caused  a  lot  of  problems  which  I  don  t  think  have  been  fully 
resolved  yet  I  don  t  think  it  was  a  problem  while  I  was  doing  it  but  I 
think  it  s  become  a  problem  to  my  successor 

Anyway  we  re  now  right  to  the  crisis  and  that  s  where  we  11 
stop  Now  if  you  want  what  we  can  do  next  week  is  just  barrel  on 
through 
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[Session  1 1  April  26  2004] 

[Begin  Tape  18  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  It  s  April  26th  and  this  is  a  continuation  of  the  oral  history  interview  of 
Mr  Steve  Larson 

So  we  left  off  with  you  re  executive  director  of  the  Energy 
Commission  The  crisis  is  beginning  to  emerge 
LARSON  Actually  there  are  signs  of  a  crisis  on  the  horizon  but  it  s  still  not  very 

focused  yet  And  so  what  I  do  in  the  first  month  or  so  couple  months 
maybe  is  I  sort  of  am  focused  on  making  this  place  into  mine  and  I 
decide  first  there  needs  to  be  a  reorganization 

In  looking  at  that  it  seems  to  me  there  are  two  things  that  I  need  to 
fix  first  of  all  One  is  there  wass  this  one  individual  who  I  think  is 
sort  of  arrogant  and  I  don  t  think  he  s  going  to  be  a  friend  of  mine 
He  s  a  division  chief  and  had  been  around  a  long  time  and  so  I  decide 
he  needs  to  be  demoted  So  I  abolished  his  division  Certainly  he  d 
been  around  a  long  time  but  many  people  agreed  with  me  with  what  I 
did  that  I  needed  to  do  that  to  get  control  of  the  organization  because 
he  was  always  going  to  be  a  pain  in  my  side 
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I  was  in  this  sort  of  honeymoon  period  where  the  executive 
director  is  expected  to  be  the  administrator  and  they  ve  just  hired  me 
and  they  re  not  about  to  get  nd  of  me  right  away  so  I  m  not  going  to 
be  challenged  much  by  the  commissioners 

Now  we  ve  got  a  Democratic  administration  and  still  mostly 
Republican  commissioners  and  so,  as  a  consequence  commissioners 
are  just  changing  So  when  I  come  on  board  there  s  a  vacancy  and 
that  vacancy  The  rules  for  appointing  people  to  the  Energy 
Commission  are  very  peculiar  in  state  law  in  that  they  re  quite 
different  than  anywhere  else  and  it  s  caused  by  when  the 
Originally  when  the  commission  was  formed  remember  there  was  a 
big  debate  over  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  part  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission 

Everybody  said  No  way  We  don  t  want  it  to  be  part  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission  That  s  why  there  are  two  commissions 
People  were  very  unhappy  with  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  too 
far  way  all  the  other  reasons  that  we  ve  discussed  previously  And  so 
they  decided  that  what  we  really  want  to  do  was  we  want  to  create  a 
separate  commission  This  was  a  legislative  initiative  and  I  think  this 
is  important,  because  the  Energy  Commission  [this]  is  during  the 
Uhruh  period  when  you  have  the  legislature  becoming  an  equal 
branch  of  government  truly  an  equal  branch  of  government  And 
what  happens  here  is  that  the  legislature  takes  control  of  this  piece  of 
legislation 

Governor  Reagan  really  had  no  control  over  this  legislation  The 
legislature  sort  of  ran  with  it  and  it  took  them  a  while  to  put  it  all 
together  but  they  did  and  they  solved  the  problems  and  they  finally 
came  up  with  a  cohesive  piece  of  legislation  And  as  you  will  recall 
when  it  s  finally  done  back  in  the  seventies  it  goes  to  the  governor, 
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and  everybody  forgot  to  deal  with  the  governor  and  there  is  this  hustle 
trying  to  get  the  governor  to  sign  it 

He  refuses  to  sign  it  and  vetoes  it  but  a  couple  of  months  later 
because  of  that  energy  crisis  in  the  seventies  he  all  of  a  sudden  sees 
the  wisdom  of  signing  it  and  signs  an  almost  identical  bill  Thus  we 
have  a  commission 

Well  that  means  that  in  this  piece  of  legislation  which  really  is  a 
reflection  of  legislative  true  legislative  intent  and  structure  more  than 
anything  else  and  really  is  stamped  with  the  personalities  of 
legislators  you  know  Senator  Alquist  and  Assemblyman  Warren 
really  did  write  this  legislation 

Well  there  are  things  sort  of  land  mines  in  the  thmg  that  protect 
the  legislature  and  don  t  do  well  with  the  governor  and  probably  the 
most  outstanding  of  these  is  the  requirement  of  appointments  of 
commissioners  m  that  there  is  a  requirement  placed  in  the  law  that 
says  that  if  a  commissioner  isn  t  appointed  within  sixty  days,  then  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  will  make  the  appointment  That  has  never 
happened  It  probably  is  unconstitutional  It  s  probably  an  abrogation 
of  the  executive  authority  under  the  Constitution  That  never  really 
has  been  tested  Every  Rules  Committee  that  I  ve  ever  seen  rattles  the 
sabers  as  we  approach  this  date 

The  idea  was  And  it  was  a  good  one  the  idea  was  that  before 
that  in  Governor  Reagan  s  time  and  before  people  would  wait  forever 
before  they  appointed  people  to  these  important  commissions  And  m 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  you  sometimes  wouldn  t  have  a 
majority  for  a  long  time  There  are  all  sorts  of  examples  certainly  in 
the  Davis  administration  where  you  didn  t  have  appointments  almost 
down  to  the  point  where  there  weren  t  quorums  in  some  of  the  boards 
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and  commissions  of  the  state  That  was  true  of  other  appointments 
other  governors  also 

So  when  I  get  there  one  Republican  commissioner  is  just 
resigning  and  leaves  I  actually  don  t  really  deal  with  him  very  much 
And  who  was  he9 

His  name  was  [David  A  ]  Rohy  He  voted  for  me  but  then  left  and 
from  all  reports  this  was  good  because  he  and  I  probably  would  have 
come  to  blows  pretty  quickly  The  other  commissioners  it  just  wasn  t 
going  to  happen  that  way  and  I  made  friends  with  them  very  quickly 

But  we  re  going  to  get  a  new  commissioner  and  it  sort  of  rattles 
along  and  everybody  is  sort  of  wondering  what  will  happen  I  m 
interested  in  the  new  commissioner  I  would  like  to  see  somebody 
that  s  sympathetic  to  me  I  have  no  idea  how  to  go  about  this  process 
so  I  m  sort  of  learning  as  I  m  going  and  I  don  t  win  out  in  this 
particular  one  this  particular  appointment 

But  as  we  approach  the  sixty  days  the  administration  the  Davis 
administration  gets  rattled  Time  is  running  out  and  they  need  to 
appoint  somebody  So  boom  one  morning  this  guy  gets  appointed 
And  their  stories  their  appointment  stones  are  always  every  single 
commissioner  are  always  full  of  weirdness  in  that  they  never  It  s 
never  a  very  deliberate  process  in  terms  of  appointment  of  any  energy 
commission  because  of  this  weird  rule  And  m  this  case  it  was  the 
same 

In  this  case  the  person  who  got  appointed  was  Commissioner 
[Arthur  H  ]  Rosenfeld  Commissioner  Rosenfeld  is  a  professor  of 
physics  actually  at  Berkeley  and  he  s  really  a  quite  remarkable  man 
He  was  the  last — what  do  you  call  them9 — assistant  to  Ennque  Fermi 
the  last  graduate  student  for  Enrique  Fermi  and  so  was  his  assistant 
He  was  also  the  last  I  don  t  know  if  he  was  last  but  he  was  also  a 
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student  a  graduate  student  and  mentor  or  whatever  you  call  them 
assistant  teacher  for  Edward  Teller  and  he  makes  marvelous 
This  is  sort  of  as  an  aside  I  ve  gotten  to  know  him  very  well  I 
didn  t  like  his  appointment  to  begin  with  but  because  it  was  sort  of 
Nobody  asked  me  You  know  I  didn  t  have  any  authority  over  it 
That  was  the  last  time  that  that  happened  And  he  just  sort  of  showed 
up 

He  came  from  the  university  and  I  was  always  suspicious  of  the 
university  and  felt  that  the  university  was  always  try  to  take  over 
pieces  of  the  commission  and  so  forth  So  I  didn  t  like  this 
appointment  It  was  an  environmental  appointment  pretty  much  But 
then  I  sort  of  made  friends  with  him  very  quickly  and  found  that  he 
was  really  quite  a  remarkable  old  guy  and  he  s  a  very  good  friend  of 
mine  now 

Commissioner  Rosenfeld  Art  Rosenfeld  was  In  his  career  he 
had  a  strange  career  in  that  he  s  Jewish  and  his  family  fled  of  all 
places  to  Egypt  and  so  he  was  raised  during  World  War  II  mostly  in 
Egypt  before  they  came  to  this  country  When  he  came  to  the  United 
States  he  didn  t  have  any  sense  of  where  to  go  I  mean  he  had  a  real 
mind  and  clearly  had  a  scientific  bent  and  wanted  to  be  a  scientist  but 
he  didn  t  have  an  idea  where  to  go  so  he  didn  t  go  to  one  of  the  major 
institutions  He  didn  t  go  to  Harvard  or  Princeton  where  you  d  do 
physics  during  this  period  He  eventually  transferred  and  sort  of  got 
into  these  different  people,  and  as  I  said  finished  up  as  being  the  last 
graduate  student  of  Enrique  Fermi 

He  would  talk  about  Part  of  being  their  graduate  students  was 

that  they  would  have  to  teach  when  these  guys  were  out  of  town  and 
because  these  Nobel  Prize  winners  Well  Teller  wasn  t  but  he  was 
still  a  renowned  scientist  in  the  United  States  He  would  have  to  teach 
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for  them  and  he  would  tell  me  stones  about  the  differences  in  their 
teaching 

He  said  when  you  would  do  Fermi  for  example  his  notes  were 
perfect  One  thing  that  a  student  did  when  he  was  teaching  for  these 
well  known  professors  is  you  sort  of  have  to  redo  the  numbers  You 
have  to  make  sure  they  re  right  So  he  would  redo  Everything 
would  be  perfect  for  Fermi 

He  said  on  the  other  hand  if  you  d  teach  for  Teller  you  really  had 
to  be  careful  because  he  never  did  the  numbers  right  He  always  sort 
of  guessed  or  intuited  numbers  And  he  said  it  was  just  impossible  to 
get  to  know  how  to  do  this  So  in  teaching  he  says  Teller  was  always 
the  much  harder  person  to  teach  [for] 

Then  he  went  to  work  for  a  Nobel  Prize  winner  at  Berkeley  his 

In  physics9 

He  was  in  physics  and  he  discovered  lots  of  elements  and  his  son  was 
the  guy  who  discovered  that  the  meteor  hit  the  Earth  and  killed  off  the 
dinosaurs  He  s  really  famous  too  He  went  to  work  for  him  as  a 
physicist  and  it  was  a  team  that  discovered  a  whole  slew  of  Or 
made  actually  a  whole  slew  of  mathematical  elements  for  which  the 
whole  team  got  the  Nobel  Prize  I  mean  that  s  the  way  that 
Rodriguez9  Martinez9  Gonzales9  He  has  a  sort  of  Hispanic  Latin 
name 

I  can  look  that  up 

Well  anyway  went  he  went  to  Sweden  he  took  everybody  with  him 
to  get  the  prize  so  he  looked  at  it  as  a  real  team  effort  But  that  was 
really  sort  of  the  end  of  the  effort  and  the  Nobel  laureate  went  off 
retired  and  went  off  to  do  other  things  and  most  of  the  people  on  the 
team  at  Berkeley  went  off  to  do  other  things 


So  Art  decided  he  was  going  to  go  into  It  was  right  at  the  time 
of  the  first  energy  crisis  in  the  seventies  so  he  thought  Well  I  think 
1 11  get  interested  in  energy  So  he  specialized  for  the  rest  of  his 
career  in  energy  efficiencies  So  he  truly  is  one  of  the  world  s  great 
experts  on  energy  efficiency  in  the  world  I  mean  the  state  really  got 
it  right  through  no  particular  expertise  in  the  Governor  s  Office  It 
was  just  a  convenience  basically 

So  the  governor  appointed  him  and  he  amved  on  our  doorstep 
and  turned  out  to  be  a  great  find  He  s  still  at  the  commission  He  s 
been  there  for  almost  five  years,  and  his  term  comes  up  next  year  and 
we  11  just  see  what  happens  So  that  was  the  first  thing  that  happened 

Then  right  after  that  continuing  down  this  reorganization  path  the 
real  crisis  that  I  had  to  deal  with  which  I  think  I  talked  about  a  little 
bit  the  last  was  what  to  do  with  this  organization  called  PIER  which 
was  a  division  What  I  did  was  I  decided  that  you  know  again  I  had 
to  find  somebody  who  could  replace  Who  could  have  liaison  with 
the  scientific  community  the  university  community  still  was  good  at 
politics  and  could  testify  if  need  be  and  would  be  able  to  go  across  the 
street  and  deal  with  legislators  m  a  persuasive  way  so  that  the  program 
could  be  saved  Otherwise  it  was  going  to  go  off  to  Never  Never 
Land 

There  was  an  advisory  group  which  is  part  of  the  statute  which 
meets  every  once  in  a  while  to  decide  and  to  discover  what  they  want 
to  do  in  terms  of  rather  how  to  improve  the  program  This 
advisory  group  is  made  up  of  R&D  directors  of  the  air  companies, 
manufacturing  McDonnell  Douglas  Hewlett  Packard  and  all  those 
guys  the  R&D  sections  from  those  companies  They  were  ready  to 
pull  the  plug  on  it  and  they  said  it  wasn  t  getting  anything  done 
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So  my  job  was  to  find  somebody  who  could  manage  all  this  and  I 
did  I  did  sort  of  a  search  and  I  did  it  pretty  quickly  got  a  lot  of  good 
advice  from  Art  Rosenfeld  and  put  together  this  sort  of  interview 
group  and  interviewed  them  and  picked  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Terry 
Surles  He  was  the  perfect  choice 

The  problem  with  Terry  was  that  he  also  came  from  Lawrence 
Livermore  Labs  where  he  was  this  very  senior  manager  and  was  paid 
a  lot  of  money  He  didn  t  really  want  to  build  bombs  anymore  and  so 
the  question  was  if  I  could  get  the  money  for  him  So  we  worked  out 
this  elaborate  mechanism  for  a  joint  agreement  a  joint  powers 
authority  agreement  with  the  university  to  pay  for  it  through  contract 
kinds  of  funds  that  the  Energy  Commission  had  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  So  this  guy  became  really  one  of  the  highest  paid  state 
employees  around  though  he  wasn  t  really  a  state  employee  he  was 
really  on  loan  from  the  university  to  us  He  was  committed  to  what  I 
wanted  to  do  and  he  did  a  really  good  job  of  trying  to  do  it 
So  I  ve  solved  the  major  administrative  problem  that  we  had 
which  was  finding  some  sort  of  solution  that  kept  the  PIER  program  m 
place  We  got  a  new  commissioner  on  board  so  he  makes  the  He 
is  the  second  Democrat  Before  I  got  there  Commissioner  Pemell  was 
already  on  board  Commissioner  Pemell  was  an  old  SMUD  board 
member  a  labor  guy  and  was  sort  of  designated  as  the  labor  guy  on 
the  commission  a  black  guy  Then  we  had  Bill  Keese  who  was 
whatever  was  demanded  at  the  moment  who  would  be  a  Democrat  or 
Republican  or  Independent  or  whatever  At  the  moment  he  was  sort 
of  being  an  Independent  But  the  majority  clearly  had  shifted 
The  other  two  commissioners 
Boyd9 

That  s  later  We  re  not  to  Boyd  yet  [interruption] 
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Michal  [C  ]  Moore  and  [Robert  A  ]  Bob  Laurie  two  Republicans 
Michal  s  also  a  scientist  a  sort  of  environmentalist  pretty 
conservative  kind  of  crazy  as  a  scientist  Most  scientists  m  this  kind 
of  work  are  Bob  Laune  is  a  lawyer  very  quiet  pretty  conservative, 
very  He  likes  the  commission  for  its  sort  of  legalistic  side 
This  is  a  good  little  map  actually  I  like  this 
So  those  are  the  two  Republicans  that  remain  Michal  Moore 
comes  from  local  government  so  he  s  a  former  supervisor  from 
Humboldt  or  someplace  like  that  way  up  north  I  strike  it  up  with 
these  guys  right  away  I  get  along  with  everybody  on  this  This  is 
a  good  commission 

But  that  s  sort  of  the  lay  of  the  land  as  we  head  into  this  crisis 
Then  the  crisis  sort  of  begins  to  heat  up  We  re  suddenly  seeing  things 
are  starting  to  happen  People  are  starting  to  complain  All  of  a 
sudden  we  re  hearing  that  You  re  getting  the  normal  complaints 
about  the  siting  of  power  plants  But  m  my  look  at  the  Siting  Division 
at  the  Energy  Commission  it  s  got  excellent  staff  The  guy  who  s  in 
charge  is  a  guy  by  the  name  of  Bob  Therklesen  He  s  been  there  for 
thirty  years  This  guy  knows  everything  there  is  to  know  about  how 
you  go  about  siting  power  plants  and  all  that  s  related  to  that  m  terms 
of  an  engineering  sense  and  he  knows  also  there  s  a  sort  of  a  premium 
paid  on  making  things  work 

I  look  at  the  cases  that  are  before  the  commission  about  siting  of 
power  plants  and  most  of  them  are  big  power  plants  not  little  ones 
and  it  seems  to  me  most  of  them  there  s  a  process  for  this  which  takes 
a  year  and  they  get  through  in  a  year  There  s  some  very  difficult 
environmental  opposition  to  most  of  these  power  plants 

There  s  some  very  difficult  practical  issues  such  as  where  to  get 
the  water  from  That  s  a  major  issue  all  the  time  especially  if  they  re 
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building  a  lot  of  these  big  power  plants  The  companies  want  to  build 
them  in  more  remote  areas  and  then  water  becomes  an  issue 

There  s  some  that  they  want  to  build  in  urban  areas  particularly 
Santa  Clara  County  and  San  Francisco  where  the  environmentalists 
are  coming  out  of  the  woodwork  but  there  are  very  practical  reasons 
technical  reasons  for  trying  to  build  these  plants  Watching  the 
process,  it  seems  to  me  that  they  re  being  dealt  with  in  fairly  timely 
fashion  that  we  re  not  really  being  delayed  and  I  m  very  impressed  as 
I  sort  of  review  the  process  of  the  commission 

On  the  environmental  front  we  re  continuing  to  do  building 
standards  and  updating  them  on  a  regular  basis  We  ve  got  some  very 
good  local  liaison  folks  to  the  point  where  it  s  really  not  much  of  an 
issue  whenever  we  upgrade  the  technical  standards  for  buildings 
There  s  a  lot  of  work  reaching  out  that  s  gone  on  that  s  all  integrated 
into  the  system 

I  come  to  the  conclusion  basically  that  the  Energy  Commission  s 
in  pretty  good  shape  I  mean  people  whine  about  it  but  it  s  actually 
in  pretty  good  shape  It  s  moving  right  along  And  it  s  sort  of 
muscled  up  and  ready  to  go  if  there  s  a  problem 
Are  these  applications  for  power  plants  coming  from  out  of  state7 
Yes  By  this  point  what  had  happened  is  that  deregulation  had  taken 
place  and  before  I  got  there  the  utility  companies  had  shucked  off  or 
tried  to  shuck  off  the  responsibility  They  were  told  to  get  nd  of 
and  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  power  plants  of  building  power  plants 
You  know  in  the  old  regimen  it  s  a  vertical  monopoly  where  you 
have  the  utility  doing  everything  from  planning  to  building  to 
transmission  You  know  generation  transmission  all  that  stuff  all 
happens  by  a  single  utility  and  it  s  sort  of  run  by  service  area 
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In  California  there  are  three  basic  privately  owned  service  areas 
There  s  SCE  Southern  California  Edison  there  s  San  Diego  Gas  and 
Electric  or  Sempra  was  the  company  that  owned  it  owns  it  and 
there  s  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  of  course  in  the  north 

And  you  never  can  discount  sort  of  Outside  the  pale  for  most 
of  this  but  not  for  the  Energy  Commission  but  for  most  things  outside 
the  pale  are  also  the  publicly  owned  utilities  And  there  are  two  really 
big  ones  That  s  Department  of  Power  in  L  A  which  runs  L  A  the 
City  of  L  A  and  then  there  is  SMUD  Sacramento  Municipal  Utility 
District 

There  are  others  however  There  are  twenty  four  small  publicly 
owned  utilities  called  Northern  California  Power  Association  and 
these  are  municipalities  that  have  built  systems  altogether  They  re 
not  actually  involved  a  lot  m  They  re  often  interested  m  some  of 
the  bigger  questions  like  big  transmission  lines  They  want  to 
upgrade  it  because  they  benefit  from  that  and  they  don  t  own  any  big 
transmission  lines  usually 

And  there  s  federal  power  which  comes  into  the  state  There  s 
Central  Valley  Power  There  s  Northwest  Power  And  these  are  big 
big  1930s  [Bureau  of]  Reclamation  projects  huge  It  s  when  we  built 
all  the  dams  big  dams  in  the  United  States  and  they  all  supply  some 
energy  to  California 

Which  is  generally  the  way  energy  works  electricity  works  is  that 
we  generate  enough  electricity  in  California  to  meet  our  needs 
However  we  trade  a  lot  of  energy,  and  a  lot  of  energy  comes  in  from 
outside  It  pretty  much  depends  on  the  time  of  day  In  the  summer 
months  you  know  we  get  a  lot  of  electricity  from  the  north  Then  at 
night  we  ship  a  lot  of  electricity  back  to  the  north  and  we  pay  for  it 
that  way  We  generate  power 
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Over  the  last  twenty  five  years  in  part  because  of  the  Energy 
Commission  s  policies  the  movement  has  been  away  from  oil  fired 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  coal  fired  plants  to  natural  gas  as  a 
fuel  because  it  s  clean  fuel  California  decided  long  ago  it  wasn  t 
going  to  have  nuclear  and  it  wasn  t  it  decided  that  and  it  s  going  to 
have  a  clean  power  system 

We  sort  of  had  an  advantage  A  lot  of  our  plants  at  the  time 
already  were  using  natural  gas  but  it  fit  It  s  clean  and  it  s  a  fossil 
fuel  and  so  our  plants  we  just  determined  would  be  powered  by 
natural  gas  Well  it  wasn  t  that  way  in  the  rest  of  the  United  States 
The  rest  of  the  United  States  uses  nuclear  uses  coal  all  that  stuff 
And  we  have  really  large  coal  supplies  in  the  United  States  We  could 
exist  for  a  very  long  time  electricity  wise  on  coal  In  fact  there  are 
even  some  coal  deposits  in  California  that  have  been  used  for 
generating  electricity  over  time 

But  anyway  so  California  sort  of  set  the  policy  a  long  time  ago 
with  the  Energy  Commission  no  nuclear  no  coal  we  re  going  to  have 
natural  gas  And  that  of  course  we  sort  of  wagged  the  dog  here  in 
that  the  policy  set  by  the  Energy  Commission  tended  to  be  the  policies 
that  the  rest  of  the  United  States  followed 

I  think  that  what  I  found  at  the  beginning  of  my  regime  was  that  it 
tended  to  make  people  think  that  we  were  sort  of  the  bosses  without  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  interactions  between  the  other  jurisdictions 
which  I  think  very  few  people  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  crisis  And 
some  very  important  people  didn  t  understand  this  interaction  What 
happens  is  that  you  know  most  people  think  of  us  as  sort  of  being  an 
island  like  we  tend  to  generate  our  own  We  take  care  of 
ourselves  here  We  don  t  really  depend  on  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  We  re  an  independent  country  All  the  stuff  you  hear  you 
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know  about  how  we  re  special  and  separate  from  everybody  Well 
that  of  course  gets  interpreted  outside  of  California  as  being  supreme 
arrogance  It  s  a  weird  place  California  and  we  don  t  really  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it  and  they  re  very  different  outside  of 
California  very  different 

We  re  looked  at  very  differently  and  not  very  well  outside  of 
California  Whenever  the  interactions  take  place  we  re  looked  at  as 
arrogant  and  overbearing  We  ve  always  got  the  solutions  to  their 
problems  So  gomg  into  the  crisis,  there  is  this  perception 
It  s  interesting  that  that  perception  also  plays  a  role  m  this  energy 
issue  sort  of  just  culturally 

It  really  does  And  we  have  to  think  about  that  When  you  think  about 
western  coalitions  when  you  think  about  the  politics  of  the  U  S 
Senate  for  example  we  only  have  two  votes  The  West  has  eighteen 
states  You  know  if  you  don  t  get  along  with  these  guys  you  ve  got  a 
problem  It  doesn  t  matter  how  rich  or  wealthy  you  are  how  big  you 
are  or  how  important  you  are  or  how  creative  you  are  So  what  if  you 
know  how  to  do  silicon  chips7  It  doesn  t  matter  when  it  comes  to 
public  policy  like  energy  Water  is  another  issue  that  suffers  from 
these  same  problems  and  water  of  course  is  a  big  important  part  of 
energy 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  little  time  bombs  underneath  all  of  these 
things  and  without  an  administration  that  is  familiar  or  is  sensitive  to 
this  these  different  issues  you  have  a  real  problem  when  you  finally 
get  to  a  crisis 

And  then  we  do  deregulation  The  rest  of  the  West  wasn  t  sure  of 
that  at  all  Most  of  them  are  products  of  the  progressive  era  They 
liked  regulation  of  utilities  They  kind  of  think  utilities  I  mean 
they  tend  to  be  pretty  conservative  states  but  at  the  same  time  they  re 
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not  sure  And  then  California  comes  like  gangbusters  on  the  scene 
with  its  own  deregulation  pattern 

Most  of  the  western  states  looked  at  our  deregulation  patterns  and 
said  This  isn  t  going  to  work  There  s  going  to  be  big  problems  here 
and  they  re  going  to  try  to  rip  us  off  and  they  re  going  to  try  to  get 
stuff  from  us  If  that  s  true  then  either  we  ought  to  be  able  to  say  no 
and  go  alone  or  we  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  deal 
Other  states  were  not  going  through  the  same  kind  of  deregulation  I 
guess 

They  were  moving  in  that  direction  This  is  a  general  theme  you 
know  sort  of  pushed  by  The  first  place  it  shows  up  deregulation 
shows  up,  is  in  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission  about  1990 
A  commissioner  by  the  name  of  Fessler  who  was  president  of  the 
commission  during  the  Wilson  Deukmejian  era  is  the  guy  who  goes  to 
England  where  he  s  really  He  s  very  conservative  He  s  pretty 
eloquent  and  he  goes  off  to  England  They  re  going  through  a 
deregulation  scheme  which  eventually  fails  but  not  at  the  time  and  it 
actually  shows  some  success  at  the  time 

He  brings  that  back  to  California  and  that  sort  of  as  far  as  we  re 
concerned  is  the  beginning  of  the  movement  Then  he  spends  years 
working  on  it  and  as  a  commissioner  he  has  years  He  gets 
reappointed  He  s  there  for  a  long  time  It  finally  percolates  to  the 
legislature  and  that  s  where  you  get  to  deregulation  which  is  A  B 
1 890  which  in  the  legislature  is  sponsored  by  a  coalition  I  should 
outline  that  a  little  bit 

In  the  legislature  This  is  a  Republican  issue  deregulation  but 
remember  there  is  always  this  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  Public 
Utilities  Commission  by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike  Now  for  a 
long  time  Republicans  have  been  in  charge  about  twelve  years  before 
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this  starts  to  chum  and  so  they  re  all  conservative  pretty  conservative 
Deukmejiamtes  You  know  I  mean  Deukmejian  was  a  lot  more 
conservative  than  Wilson  was 

So  the  people  in  the  PUC  were  appointed  for  five  year  fixed  terms 
tend  to  be  folks  that  are  pretty  conservative  by  this  point  in  time  and 
Fessler  s  the  president  of  the  commission  and  he  s  leading  the  charge 
So  he  sort  of  The  Republicans  in  the  legislature  recognize  that 
they  re  the  minority  They  really  can  t  make  things  happen  so  they 
need  to  work  with  Democrats  if  they  re  going  to  make  this  happen 
And  they  believe  in  it  they  believe  m  deregulation 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  at  the  time  was 
Steve  Peace  and  Senator  Peace  is  thoroughly  an  independent  thinker 
One  of  his  remarkable  qualities  is  that  he  s  truly  a  genius  and  he 
intuits  His  thinking  is  really  intuitive  He  reminds  you  of  an  inventor 
you  know  a  guy  who  tinkers  who  builds  a  piece  of  machinery  He 
must  have  been  like  Wilbur  and  Orville  Wright  when  they  were 
inventing  the  airplane  They  take  all  the  information  that  you  ve  got 
and  you  mess  with  it  and  you  make  it  better  and  you  twist  it  around 
and  you  do  something  else  with  it  And  that  s  the  kind  of  thinker  that 
Steve  Peace  is 

Steve  is  seen  as  also  a  really  splendid  detail  man  You  know  he 
can  really  tinker  with  the  littlest  of  pieces  and  he  has  very  broad 
vision  also  So  he  s  really  an  interesting  and  very  individualistic 
legislator  You  find  very  few  legislators  I  ve  never  seen  any  quite 
like  him  who  can  think  very  broadly  and  then  has  the  temperament  to 
be  able  to  deal  ad  nauseum  with  the  little  details  And  he  s  brilliant 
besides  and  very  creative  and  thinks  way  ahead  He  s  also  incapable 
of  sitting  still  He  s  got  to  be  active  all  the  time 
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So  Steve  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee  he  comes 
from  San  Diego  They  ve  got  problems  in  San  Diego  and  he  knows 
that  They  come  to  him  and  they  say  What  do  you  think  about  this9 
He  s  also  really  a  conservative  legislator  very  conservative  legislator 
He  s  probably  one  of  the  most  conservative  Democrats  that  you  re 
going  to  find  There  may  be  some  agricultural  Even  the 
agricultural  legislators  I  knew  during  this  whole  period  aren  t  quite  as 
conservative  as  Steve  is  And  Steve  understands  his  conservatism  He 
understand  what  he  is  and  he  s  also  a  team  player  So  he  is  just  this 
really  interesting  character  a  mix  of  interesting  characteristics 

He  s  very  honest  but  by  the  same  token  he  s  very  quick  and  he  s 
a  kind  of  a  bully  with  that  quickness  He  can  override  somebody  He 
doesn  t  have  to  listen  to  them  and  he  s  full  of  information  and  details 
so  he  can  kind  of  flood  over  them  if  they  question  him  or  he  may  just 
not  let  any  questions  occur  And  you  listen  to  him  and  you  listen  to 
him  and  you  listen  to  him  and  you  may  have  in  your  own 
background  I  ve  seen  many  legislators  sort  of  listen  to  him  and 
say  I  don  t  think  he  s  right  but  I  don  t  want  to  put  up  a  It  s  not 
my  area  I  don  t  want  to  really  fuck  with  it  He  knows  so  much  about 
this  particular  area  that  I  m  just  not  terribly  interested  m  getting  into  a 
fight  with  him  and  besides  I  wouldn  t  be  able  to  fight  him  very 
well 

So  given  all  that  you  know  the  people  from  the  PUC  go  to  him 
and  begin  to  sort  through  how  to  deregulate  It  doesn  t  happen 
quickly  It  takes  several  years  and  there  are  many  stakeholders  here 
and  Peace  is  very  good  at  this 

My  earliest  recollection  of  it  was  when  I  think  at  the  beginning 
When  did  it  pass9  1995  or  96  or  something  like  that  989  I  don  t 
know  somewhere  in  there 
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I  think  it  s  1995  or  96  when  it  passes 

About  two  years  before  that  about  two  years  before  when  it  passes 
My  experience  of  course  was  everybody  knew  that  my  experience 
was  m  energy  though  I  wasn  t  the  energy  person  In  fact  I  don  t 
think  we  had  We  may  have  had  an  energy  committee  then  but 
In  fact  ever  since  Alquist,  ever  since  the  Energy  Commission  was 
created  we  had  an  Energy  Committee  but  it  was  sort  in  the  backwater 
at  the  time 

Then  as  this  crisis  approached  the  first  thing  that  happened  was 
really  this  response  of  Let  s  deregulate  This  will  work 
economically  And  Steve  sort  of  takes  it  on  as  his  job  and  he  s 
working  with  the  Republicans 

Leonard  Senator  [Bill]  Leonard  who  was  later  Assemblyman 
Leonard  but  had  been  an  assemblyman  to  start  with  then  became  a 
senator  then  went  back  to  the  Assembly  during  this  period  he  s  a 
senator  And  Senator  Brulte,  who  had  Senator  Leonard  is  a  very 
honest  very  conservative  Republican  and  fairly  smart  Senator 
Brulte  on  the  other  hand  is  a  really  smart  legislator  and  is  the 
mastermind  of  Republican  operations  in  the  Senate  and  for  that 
matter  as  time  goes  along  he  s  also  the  boss  as  far  as  the  Assembly  is 
concerned  He  s  very  smart  and  he  is  tuned  into  whatever  s 
happening  nationally  and  so  he  sort  of  focuses  on  Peace  and  this 
matter 

And  though  he  doesn  t  have  By  this  time  he  is  the  Minority 
Leader  in  the  Senate  and  his  role  in  the  state  is  becoming  much  more 
important  So  as  far  as  energy  is  concerned,  he  starts  to  focus  on  it 
and  he  s  the  only  He  and  Leonard  It  takes  two  of  them  to  handle 
Peace  He  and  Leonard  together  are  trying  to  see  what  s  going  on  see 
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where  Steve  is  going  and  trying  to  participate  m  the  team  of 
legislators  And  there  really  isn  t  anybody  else  that  s  capable  of  this 

You  know  if  you  look  around  and  you  look  There  s  some 

other  legislators  that  are  involved  in  energy  but  they  can  t  really  make 
a  show  against  Steve  or  against  Brulte  in  particular  or  Leonard  And 
so  what  s  happening  here  is  that  it  s  getting  concentrated  m  terms  of 
authority  in  terms  of  people  making  the  decisions  in  the  legislature 

Again  this  is  sort  of  outside  the  realm  of  the  Governor  s  Office 
The  Governor  s  Office  is  not  very  involved  This  is  a  legislative 
matter  though  Fessler  of  the  PUC  is  very  involved  You  have 
stakeholders  First  of  all  you  have  these  utilities  and  the  utilities  like 
the  idea  of  deregulation  because  for  one  thing  they  re  really  m  debt 
Rates  are  very  high  and  anything  that  promises  lower  rates — and  that 
is  a  promise  of  deregulation — anything  that  promises  lower  rates  is 
something  that  you  want  to  do  and  the  utilities  want  to  do  that 

They  also  want  freedom  They  want  to  go  out  and  they  want  to  do 
other  things  They  don  t  want  to  just  be  a  utility  regulated  by  the  PUC 
They  want  to  go  sell  products  and  they  want  to  be  big  big  companies 
and  they  ve  got  big  national  companies  that  are  their  parent 
companies  I  mean  are  created  at  this  point  The  parent  companies 
were  all  in  California  but  now  the  parent  companies  are  going  outside 
of  California  and  developing  in  other  states  and  doing  other  things  as 
utility  companies  which  is  stuff  they  could  never  do  before  the 
deregulation  process  began  And  the  PUC  is  going  along  with  all  of 
this 

So  what  happens  is  that  I  remember  about  two  years  before 
whenever  this  bill  was  passed  I  got  a  call  one  day  from  the  Pro  Tern  s 
office — this  was  Senator  Roberti — and  they  said  Well  we  don  t 
really  have  anybody  in  energy  at  the  moment  but  we  re  concerned 
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about  what  Steve  s  doing  and  we  don  t  know  if  he  s  doing  the  right 
thing  Could  you  participate  in  these  discussions9  The  groups  are 
getting  very  large 

So  beyond  the  utilities  you  now  have  the  regulatory  agencies 
which  are  the  PUC  the  Energy  Commission  which  is  a  Republican 
commission  not  doing  much  and  then  you  have  the  utilities  Then  the 
environmentalists  are  all  upset  about  stuff  and  so  they  come  in  and 
they  say  you  know  You  can  t  do  this  You  re  going  to  wreck  things 
What  about  the  watersheds  and  PG&E  s  service  area  and  SCE  s 
forests9  What  about  the  hydro  projects9  They  re  going  to  get  rid  of 
all  those 

And  actually  PG&E  does  want  to  get  nd  Wants  to  privatize 
all  of  its  hydroelectric  facilities  which  are  all  these  dams  and 
recreation  areas  with  lots  of  recreation  areas  around  them 
Privatize9  Sell  them  off9 

Um  hmm  PG&E  has  done  a  very  good  job  over  the  last  150  years  of 
maintaining  these  watersheds  which  makes  a  lot  of  sense  because 
they  ve  got  to  keep  them  minded  so  that  they  generate  electricity  and 
they  ve  done  a  good  job  of  it  And  SCE  has  done  a  pretty  good  job 
Sempra  [Energy]  has  not  done  as  good  a  job,  but  they  ve  done  all 
right  too  But  boy  it  s  a  real  resource  that  we  have  in  the  north  that  s 
been  maintained  by  PG&E  They  estimate  that  the  value  is  about  $4 
billion  of  the  lands  that  they  have  in  northern  California  and  they 
want  to  get  nd  of  them  They  want  to  shut  them  off  and  sell  them  and 
make  them  into  whatever 

So  the  state  clearly  has  an  interest  here  and  everybody  s  kind  of 
uptight  about  this  part  And  the  environmentalists  role  into  the 
equation  Then  of  course  you  have  the  consumers  who  are  sure  this 
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is  a  give  away  program  and  so  they  re  concerned  that  it  isn  t  going  to 
result  in  lower  rates 

Then  at  this  point  we  already  have  In  other  states  there  s 
some  deregulation  that  s  taking  place  and  so  you  have  companies  that 
have  sort  of  started  to  spring  up  which  we  would  call  eventually 
generating  companies  These  are  companies  or  parts  of  old  utilities, 
like  Duke  for  example  which  is  a  utility  company  basically  but 
another  part  of  it  is  a  generating  company  which  means  that  they  want 
to  build  power  plants  They  re  going  into  that  business  Our  utilities 
didn  t  want  to  build  power  plants  they  want  to  let  them  come  in  and 
build  these  power  plants 

Even  on  the  idea  that  something  s  happening  companies  have 
been  formed  The  biggest  one  in  California  is  a  company  called 
Calpine  and  Calpine  is  located  in  Santa  Clara  County  It  s  our 
homegrown  generating  company  It  s  the  only  really  big  one  in 
California  and  it  s  evolving  It  s  coming  about  during  this  period 

So  you  have  all  of  these  different  stakeholders  Everybody  you 
want  to  know  about  in  energy  is  involved  And  normally  you  would 
fail  at  trying  to  do  this  because  it  s  too  big  there  s  too  many  people 
involved  nobody  has  the  patience  for  it  But  you  have  Steve  Peace 
and  Steve  Peace  has  all  the  vision  and  he  has  all  the  ability  to  pull 
these  people  together  and  to  do  it  endlessly 

The  Pro  Tern  comes  to  me  and  says  Would  you  participate  in 
this9  I  went  to  a  couple  of  meetings  and  I  could  see  that  I  was  never 
going  to  have  any  participation  because  it  was  going  to  be  The 
relationship  between  staff  and  a  member  especially  a  member  who 
wants  to  go  somewhere  and  lead  he  s  going  to  do  that  and  he  wasn  t 
really  very  interested  m  anything  I  had  to  say 
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So  I  decided  And  I  didn  t  like  it  at  all  I  mean  I  really  did  not 
like  what  was  going  on  on  this  deregulation  I  believed  in  regulation 
I  thought  the  way  Hiram  Johnson  invented  it  was  pretty  good  in  that 
we  had  pretty  good  service  Prices  were  high,  but  that  s  sort  of  a 
product  of  the  West  and  that  s  transmission  involved  in  it  and  there 
are  reasons  why  prices  are  high  So  I  just  sort  of  backed  out  of  it 
I  would  get  reports  The  lobbyists  were  friends  of  mine  from  the 
different  utilities  Some  of  them  were  pretty  old  loyal  to  government 
types  I  remember  Tom  Willoughby  who  was  one  of  their  head 
lobbyists  had  been  head  of  the  Local  Government  Committee  when  I 
came  on  board  Tom  and  I  were  old  friends  He  had  become  a  PG&E 
lobbyist  and  he  would  come  to  me  with  these  stones  these  horror 
stones  about  what  was  going  on  and  what  they  were  domg  They 
were  giving  up  these  processes  He  was  really  out  of  touch  I  mean  he 
was  not  out  of  touch  with  his  company  he  was  representing  his 
company  but  he  was  really  internally  very  disturbed  about  it  and  he 
was  trying  to  I  don  t  know  if  he  talked  to  others  but  he  certainly 
talked  to  me  on  a  regular  basis  I  of  course  passed  the  information 
along  to  Alquist  who  was  my  boss 

At  the  time  I  was  the  chief  consultant  to  the  Finance  Committee 
Budget  Committee  and  so  my  junsdiction  was  very  ancillary  You 
know  I  mean  I  handled  the  fiscal  stuff  for  the  government  groups  that 
dealt  with  energy  but  you  know  these  were  not  big  deals  and  I  had 
an  interest  in  it  but  that  s  about  all  Alquist  could  have  done  things 
about  it  but  he  was  too  old  by  then  and  not  interested  didn  t  want  to 
take  Peace  on  so  I  couldn  t  get  any  traction  anywhere 

And  I  remember  Tom  Willoughby  coming  to  me  finally  and 
saying  It  s  going  to  happen  I  couldn  t  believe  it  that  they  were 
actually  going  to  vote  for  this  I  tried  at  the  very  last  moment  to  do 
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what  I  could  I  went  to  Alquist  and  I  said  You  know  you  really 
This  is  not  right  This  is  not  what  you  want  to  do  and  he  said  it  was 
too  late  So  you  know  they  voted  on  it 

Peace  s  strategy  was  a  first  rate  strategy  of  buying  people  off  and 
he  did  it  in  terms  of  money  basically  Everybody  would  end  up  with  a 
certain  amount  of  money  out  of  this  deal  and  the  utilities  would 
benefit  Consumers  would  He  would  guarantee  you  d  get  lower 
consumer  prices  The  utilities  would  benefit  because  they  d  be  able  to 
go  off  and  do  what  they  want  invest  in  other  companies  and  do  all  that 
sort  of  stuff  PG&E  would  not  be  able  to  sell  off  its  lands  and  neither 
would  the  other  one  That  would  be  something  that  would  be  left  for 
the  future  to  think  about  In  other  words  you  d  just  pass  that  one  on 
The  environmentalists  got  protections  in  the  They  were  actually 
pretty  well  protected  already  m  terms  of  other  air  and  siting  legislation 

So  all  of  this  went  on  and  finally  the  vote  came  m  the  legislature 
and  again  it  was  pretty  much  without  the  governor  s  input  They 
supported  the  PUC  but  it  was  the  PUC  calling  the  shots  or  Fessler 
calling  the  shots  And  you  know  that  bill  got  a  unanimous  vote  in 
both  houses  of  the  legislature 
Was  it  unanimous9 

It  was  unanimous  and  it  was  just  an  outrage  But  there  was  certainly 
as  it  turned  out  I  mean  you  know  there  was  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around  and  nobody  could  say  Well  I  told  you  so  because  they  all 

The  trick  was  to  buy  everybody  off  with  one  thing  or  another  and 
that  he  succeeded  in  doing  Peace  was  just  so  good  at  this  He  really 
believed  he  was  doing  the  right  thing  There  s  no  doubt  about  that  in 
my  mind  whatsoever 

So  we  move  ahead  a  couple  of  years  and  I  come  into  the  Energy 
Commission  and  I  think  You  know  we  begin  to  hear  things  you 
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know  that  there  are  problems  and  the  problems  are  particularly  in  San 
Diego  There  are  rules  that  what  s  going  to  happen  is  that  we  re  going 
to  pass  through  the  costs  of  energy  to  the  consumer  directly  so  that  the 
consumer  knows  how  much  he  has  to  pay  and  he  s  going  to  be  able  to 
buy  cheaper  power  from  somebody  else 

From  the  environmentalists  point  of  view  you  know  there  is  this 
program  that  is  set  up  shortly  afterward  which  provides  about  what  is 
it  $230  million  annually  through  the  PUC  to  renewable  energy  types 
of  things  you  know  and  also  later  on  conservation  stuff  But  most  of 
it  is  really  aimed  at  renewable  energy  so  they  re  in  hog  heaven 
because  now  we  re  going  to  build  solar  and  we  re  going  to  do 
windmills  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  despite  the  fact  I  mean  it  sort 
of  You  know  it  s  watch  what  you  wish  for  because  m  the 
renewables  area  for  example  none  of  the  renewables  are  without 
problems  and  to  suddenly  say  we  re  going  to  solve  it  and  we  re  going 
to  throw  all  this  money  at  it  really  you  can  t  do  it  that  quickly  In 
fact  today  we  still  have  real  serious  problems  with  renewable  energy 
and  at  the  time  everybody  thought  this  would  be  solved  right  away 
because  there  d  be  plenty  of  money  and  we  would  end  up  replacing  all 
this  electricity  with  all  this  fossil  generated  electricity  with  renewable 
energy  and  it  just  didn  t  happen  In  fact  we  needed  more  fossil  fuel 
energy 

Now  in  looking  at  natural  gas  natural  gas  comes  into  California 
This  is  a  good 


[End  Tape  18,  Side  A] 
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In  California  I  think  we  only  produce  about  15  percent  of  our  energy 
needs  in  California  from  fossil  fuels  and  the  rest  has  to  be  imported 
and  most  of  that  comes  in  through  We  don  t  really  import  oil  or 
any  of  that  for  running  power  plants  but  we  bring  in  a  lot  of  natural 
gas  And  the  way  that  natural  gas  is  done  in  California  is  that  there  are 
vast  underground  storage  areas  in  California  During  the  winter 
months  you  fill  up  all  these  storage  areas  so  that  there  s  plenty  of  gas 
for  the  summer  And  it  comes  basically  from  the  south  through  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  and  that  region  It  comes  from  Oklahoma  through 
other  transmission  lines  and  it  comes  from  Canada  down  to 
California  Usually  the  cheapest  gas  natural  gas  comes  from  Canada 
but  not  always  And  this  market  has  been  deregulated 
And  this  storage  is  in  the  north 

The  storage  is  m  central  California  There  are  huge  storage  areas  for 
Southern  California  Edison  and  particularly  for  PG&E  and  they  put 
all  this  stuff  in  the  ground  They  buy  it  cheap  m  the  wintertime  Let  s 
see  Now  they  buy  it  in  the  summertime  and  fill  up  the  storage  area 
and  then  they  use  it  because  the  high  gas  period  is  they  use  it  in  the 
wintertime  This  industry  has  already  been  deregulated  and  this  was 
done  at  the  federal  level  So  what  happens  is  that  the  market  sort  of 
sets  the  price  already 

The  price  of  natural  gas  sets  the  cost  of  electricity  in  California  If 
the  price  is  up  then  you  re  paying  more  per  kilowatt  because  you 
have  to  buy  it  depending  on  your  long  term  contracts  And  so  these 
are  interactive  forces  basically  and  very  often  the  people  that  own 
and  transmit  the  electricity  are  the  same  people  that  own  and  transmit 
natural  gas  There  are  some  different  companies,  but  El  Paso  Gas  is 
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the  biggest  supplier  in  the  South  and  the  gas  comes  from  New  Mexico 
and  Texas  that  region  OK  So  that  s  sort  of  the  lay  of  the  land  m 
terms  of  gas  and  the  price  of  gas  is  what  determines  the  price  of 
electricity  usually 
So  it  s  the  important 

On  the  natural  gas  This  is  the  way  it  should  work  if  you  re  being 
really  honest  about  the  system  Now  when  you  deregulate  it  what 
happens  is  that  any  one  of  these  And  it  s  deregulated  It  s  laissez 
faire  You  know  there  isn  t  any  control  over  any  of  this  and  it  s 
figured  that  the  market  will  take  care  of  this  whatever  that  is  and  so 
there  is  kind  of  the  The  [AB]  1890  creates  not  so  much  any  kind 

of  market  regulator  but  it  creates  sort  of  institutions  that  will  tell  you 
where  to  If  the  utility  is  not  going  to  be  scheduling  electricity 
anymore  or  gas  somebody  s  got  to  do  that  so  they  have  it  so  that  the 
government  will  do  that 

That  s  called  the  ISO  Independent  System  Operator  is  what  it 
stands  for  and  that  group  is  supposed  to  schedule  electricity  in 
California  supposed  to  tell  the  utility  tell  the  generators  Send 
electricity  over  there  at  this  price  and  send  it  over  there  Send  it  back 
over  there  and  put  it  in  that  city 
So  they  have  like  computers  that 

They  have  big  big  boards  that  you  watch  and  lots  of  analysis  that  says 
this  is  going  to  be  an  issue  And  of  course  during  the  summertime  is 
when  it  s  really  an  issue  They  have  to  predict  about  three  days  ahead 
of  time  They  re  not  very  interested  m  the  price  of  gas  They  re  just 
interested  in  scheduling  electricity  They  don  t  care  how  much  it 
costs  They  care  about  making  sure  it  gets  to  somewhere  and  that  the 
lights  don  t  go  out 
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So  they  re  interested  in  the  long  There  are  long  transmission 
lines  that  are  called  paths  and  the  most  famous  is  probably  Path  15 
which  runs  all  the  way  from  the  Canadian  border  down  to  Los 
Angeles  It  comes  down  through  California  down  through  the  Central 
Valley  and  it  makes  a  loop  at  the  southern  end  of  the  bay  a  piece  of  it 
does,  branches  off  there  And  then  it  goes  up  to  San  Francisco 
because  San  Francisco  is  the  most  fragile  place  electricity  wise  in 
California  Also  San  Diego  is  pretty  fragile  but  San  Francisco  is 
because  it  s  at  the  end  of  the  line  So  you  have  to  have  transmission 
stations  that  upgrade  the  electricity 

So  if  you  have  something  wrong  with  Path  15  and  you  re  not  way 
over  in  the  Central  Valley  comes  down  something  like  a  fire  fires 
for  example  really  hurt  big  transmission  lines  because  big 
transmission  lines  are  transmitting  huge  amounts  of  electricity  and 
when  they  do  that  they  have  a  certain  capacity  factor  That  is  they 
can  only  take  so  much  electricity  but  it  s  a  lot,  and  when  they  re  at 
maximum  or  there  for  very  long  they  heat  up  the  lines  do  and  they 
begin  to  sag  and  when  the  lines  sag  far  enough  they  break  And  then 
that  causes  all  sorts  of  other  problems 

So  you  have  this  line  that  comes  down  and  around  over  San 
Francisco  and  another  part  of  that  line  goes  down  south,  toward  the 
Tehachapis  and  into  L  A  And  then  there  are  a  bunch  of  other  lines 
that  go  east  and  west 

Is  it  still  considered  Path  15  down  into  LA9 
All  the  way  I  think  it  goes  down  to  the  Tehachapis  and  then  there  s 
other  lines  that  take  it  up  from  there  and  there  are  other  east  and  west 
lines  but  just  for  the  sake  of  discussion  we  11  talk  about  Path  15 
So  we  re  hearing  back  at  the  Energy  Commission  that  there  are 
problems  here  Now  what  the  Energy  Commission  One  of  its 
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major  functions  is  planning  and  long  term  sort  of  Here  s  what  things 
are  going  to  be  like  m  the  future  All  along  the  Energy  Commission 
has  said  that  There  are  problems  They  re  not  going  to  get  solved  this 
way  Just  creating  the  ISO  is  not  the  answer  that  they  will  not  know 
when  there  are  real  problems  on  the  transmission  system  They  won  t 
care  You  know  they  will  not  understand  the  price  of  gas  You  can  t 
regulate  it  that  way 

And  then  you  look  at  the  market  and  there  was  another  agency 
created — and  I  forget  what  it  was  called — which  was  supposed  to  be 
like  a  stock  exchange  where  everybody  would  come  in  in  the 
beginning  of  the  day  and  they  would  buy  and  sell  contracts  the 
commodities  market  like  pork  bellies  They  would  buy  and  sell 
contracts  to  make  sure  there  was  enough  electricity  to  be  generated 
Is  that  the  Power  Exchange? 

Yeah  the  Power  Exchange  And  the  Power  Exchange  s  job  was  to 
make  sure  there  was  enough  electricity  bought  and  sold  to  meet  the 
needs  for  the  day 
And  it  works  with  the  ISO? 

It  s  a  separate  entity  and  not  really  close  to  them  but  it  was  supposed 
to  be  where  these  contracts  It  was  supposed  to  set  the  price 

There  are  two  different  types  of  prices  There  are  the  pnces  by 
long  term  contracts  and  short  term  contracts  and  then  there  s  the  price 
in  the  open  market  That  s  called  the  spot  market  The  spot  market  is 
supposed  to  be  a  little  bit  because  the  spot  market  is  sort  of  the 
differential  You  know  you  re  supposed  to  have  these  long  term 
contracts  for  lots  of  electricity  that  s  moving  around  the  state 

And  then  there  s  some  shorter  term  contracts  I  mean  they  come 
in  all  sizes  and  shapes  but  then  finally  when  you  get  right  down  to  it 
the  ISO  says  We  re  going  to  be  about  2  percent  short  so  we  need 
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about  2  percent  3  percent  let  s  say  more  power  tomorrow  and  then 
you  look  And  people  bid  on  making  up  the  difference  and  so  that 
price  is  going  to  be  higher  than  the  contract  on  Firm  contract 
prices  But  there  is  nobody  setting  any  of  these  prices  except  the 
market 

And  the  PUC  doesn  t  want  to  set  contracts  so  its  policy  is  one  of 
not  approving  long  term  contracts  because  it  thinks  that  long  term 
contracts  will  end  up  hurting  the  marketplace  the  big  marketplace  So 
it  tells  its  private  It  can  only  order  private  utilities  It  says  Now 
don  t  do  long  term  contracts  Just  do  short  term  contracts  or  spot 
market  It  should  be  just  a  little  And  right  away  things  start  to  fall 
apart  And  then  also  they  say  Whatever  the  price  you  re  going  to 
pass  that  along  to  the  consumer 

Now  as  we  move  along  here  there  are  different  parts  of  the  state 
that  get  affected  first  because  of  the  statutes  There  are  protections 
that  were  built  in  for  PG&E  It  was  determined  that  it  was  in  worse 
shape  financially  than  and  Sempra  Sempra  was  supposed  to  be  in 
the  best  shape  So  they  figured  We  11  let  the  prices  flow  through  to 
those  consumers  first  and  then  the  others  we  11  protect  them  for  a 
while  because  they  have  different  financial  requirements 

And  what  happens  one  day  is  all  of  a  sudden  down  there  in  San 
Diego  we  notice  that  the  prices  are  high  They  re  not  supposed  to  be 
high  They  re  supposed  to  be  low  in  this  new  system  but  they  re  not 
they  re  high  And  you  start  to  look  around,  and  you  see  what  s 
happening  is  that  people  seem  to  be  waiting  at  the  ISO  and  if  you  wait 
and  you  don  t  put  energy  on  the  market  you  just  hold  onto  it  the  price 
goes  up  because  you  have  to  have  It  s  an  absolute  requirement 
You  must  have  electricity  to  serve  those  people 
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So  people  were  beginning  to  figure  out  really  quickly  you  know, 
that  This  is  a  way  to  make  some  money  Maybe  it  s  only  a  little  bit 
but  let  s  not  sell  till  we  re  ready  We  re  free  We  re  unregulated  It  s 
just  like  pork  bellies  You  only  need  so  many  pork  bellies  and  you 
only  need  so  much  electricity  and  so  us  who  have  it  generators  we  11 
just  hang  on  for  a  while,  just  a  while 

So  that  rattles  along  and  everybody  says  Whoa  Wait  a  minute 
What  s  going  on  here9  And  we  re  beginning  to  become  conscious  of 
that 

So  the  first  thing  that  happens  is  people  say  Well  we  don  t  have 
enough  generation  m  California  Well  actually,  we  re  not  an  island 
We  ve  never  had  We  ve  been  importing  electricity  to  California 
for  years  and  we  always  do  that  But  meantime  the  Energy 
Commission  actually  has  sited  a  lot  of  power  plants  You  know 
they  re  ready  to  be  built  People  want  to  go  out  and  build  them  and  it 
looks  like  they  re  You  know  it  takes  a  long  time  to  build  a  power 
plant  two  to  five  years  a  big  power  plant 

And  so  all  of  a  sudden  there  s  a  big  interest  in  building  power 
plants  The  Energy  Commission  suddenly  is  getting  all  sorts  of 
applications  Very  complicated  I  mean  these  are  really  complicated 
projects  and — boom — they  re  coming  in  and  we  re  sort  of  rejecting 
them  because  they  re  not  full  they  re  not  complete  the  applications 
aren  t  And  we  want  to  judge  this  in  the  year  so  you  ve  got  to  go 
through  a  very  long  public  hearing  process  and  all  that 

But  I  get  a  call  one  day  from  the  Governor  s  Office  and  they  say 
I  have  not  really  seen  the  governor  much  I  haven  t  seen  him  at  all 
in  fact  at  this  pomt  This  is  pretty  early  m  my  regime  And  I  go  over 
and  it  s  a  very  interesting  meeting  I  meet  the  players  basically  and 
Lynn  Schenk  the  governor  s  chief  of  staff  hardly  says  a  word  The 
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governor  is  there  Bob  Foster  who  is  interestingly  enough  by  this 
point  has  just  been  named  president  of  Southern  California  Edison 
and  is  Remember  Bob  Foster  is  the  guy  that  I  hired  way  back  in 
the  beginning  so  Bob  and  I  know  each  other  very  well  And  around 
the  table  Susan  Kennedy,  who  is  the  cabinet  secretary  of  all  people,  is 
sitting  there  and  is  listening 

Bob  comes  in  and  starts  talking  about  how  he  desperately  needs  to 
make  long  term  contracts  Otherwise  he  s  going  to  have  to  He  s 
going  to  eat  it  I  mean  he  s  going  to  have  to  start  And  they  only 
have  so  much  liquidity  He  s  going  to  be  in  trouble  here  shortly  And 
Loretta  Lynch  who  is  the  president  of  the  PUC  at  this  point  and  who 
was  the  governor  s  close  associate  when  he  was  elected  was  one  of 
the  few  people  who  had  any  faith  m  him  apparently  when  he  was 
elected 

In  secondhand  conversations  after  the  fact  it  seems  that  the  inner 
circle  of  the  governor  on  energy  is  very  small  and  what  he  has  is  he 
has  basically  Loretta  who  went  over  to  the  PUC  And  there  s  a  lot  of 
talk  that  she  was  sent  to  the  PUC  to  get  nd  of  her  that  she  s  a  very 
strong  personality  and  that  she  can  t  get  along  with  anybody  And  pre 
crisis  it  would  make  sense  to  send  her  to  the  PUC  because  this  is  a 
job  where  you  send  people  you  can  trust  people  you  You  know 
it  s  a  good  political  appointment  if  you  wanted  to  live  in  San  Francisco 
anyway  and  so  you  know  this  is  a  way  of  moving  her  off  the  front  of 
the  stage  where  she  was  causing  trouble  with  other  members  of  the 
inner  circle 

What  had  she  been  doing  before  that9 

I  don  t  know  She  did  some  other  stuff  but  I  m  not  sure  I  think  it 
was  energy  but  I  m  not  sure  I  don  t  remember  what  she  did  before 
that  but  she  did  some  other  things 
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And  then  What  s  the  lawyer  s  name?  He  also  has  another 
chief  sort  of  lawyer  in  charge  of  energy  as  it  grows  as  a  problem  This 
is  another  old  friend  of  his  and  Oh  gosh  What  s  his  name?  He  s 
still  He  s  the  chairman  of  an  ISO  now  I  forget  his  name 
Anyway  we  11  think  about  it  I  never  actually  I  think  I  saw  him 
from  a  distance  a  couple  of  times  He  was  always  on  the  end  of 
conference  calls  from  Washington  He  liked  to  be  in  Washington  and 
so  But  he  was  very  close  to  the  governor 

So  it  was  really  just  those  few  people  that  were  close  to  him  at  the 
beginning  of  the  crisis  You  have  Loretta  who  s  sort  of  a  soiled  dove 
off  in  the  PUC  You  have  this  lawyer  who  s  in  Washington  who  is 
also  a  friend  of  his  And  that  s  about  it  and  he  doesn  t  really  trust  a 
whole  lot  of  other  people 

But  I  was  invited  in  as  their  guy  and  I  listened  to  Bob  Foster  talk 
about  his  problems  and  I  watched  the  governor  and  the  governor 
This  was  in  the  cabinet  room  and  the  governor  was  listening  to  this 
discussion  that  went  on  for  hours  endlessly  and  the  governor  was 
taking  notes  He  had  a  big  notebook  and  he  was  taking  notes  and  he 
asked  a  whole  lot  of  questions  He  was  trying  to  He  didn  t  reflect 
much  They  weren  t  reflective  comments  that  I  ever  heard  It  was 
mostly  learning  He  was  asking  questions  but  not  getting  any  ideas 
about  where  he  was  or  what  he  was  doing  He  probably  wasn  t 
anywhere  He  was  probably  learning  about  the  problem  At  least  that 
was  my  assessment  of  what  was  going  on  at  that  meeting  that  very 
first  meeting 

And  then  the  situation  started  to  deteriorate  even  more  Oh  there 
was  one  more  person  John  Stevens  who  was  John  and  I  were 
appointed  about  the  same  time  I  was  appointed  to  the  Energy 
Commission  through  what  I  ve  already  discussed  John  Stevens 
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comes  out  of  the  legislature  He  s  another  staff  guy  like  myself  who  d 
been  around  for  umpteen  jillion  years  and  he  was  m  the  Assembly  and 
was  the  chief  consultant  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  like  me  he  had 
decided  that  you  know  it  s  time  to  move  on  and  try  something  else 
and  he  thought  a  couple  of  years  m  the  administration  would  be  OK 

He  was  hired  as  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  the  governor  so  he  was  in 
the  horseshoe  That  s  what  we  called  this  place  where  the  governor 
lives  is  the  horseshoe  because  it  s  shaped  like  a  U  shape  around  a 
courtyard  that  is  in  the  middle  of  that  part  of  the  building  And  then 
there  are  offices  that  run  in  a  U  shape  all  the  way  around  that  That  s 
the  governor  s  quarters  And  then  at  one  end  is  the  governor  s  set  of 
offices  his  own  personal  offices  and  there  s  a  cabinet  room  and  then 
behind  that  is  his  own  office  and  the  governor  sticks  to  that  part 

Then  there  are  other  people  all  the  way  around  and  there  are 
meeting  rooms  and  stuff  like  that  There  s  one  place  called  the  war 
room  which  doesn  t  have  any  windows  which  is  a  fairly  It  s  the 
second  largest  conference  room  m  that  part  of  the  building  and  it  s 
where  you  have  a  lot  of  daily  briefings  It  s  where  a  lot  of  information 
trading  takes  place  Then  there  s  a  larger  conference  room  where  you 
actually  have  meetings  of  officials  basically  and  they  re  discussing 
different  types  of  issues 

So  the  situation  starts  to  deteriorate  and  suddenly  John  Stevens 
ends  up  as  the  guy  who  s  designated  as  responsible  for  all  this  John 
hasn  t  got  a  clue  about  energy  He  thinks  I  have  a  little  better  clue  so 
he  and  I  become  really  good  friends  And  things  are  really  going  south 
very  rapidly  and  there  s  people  down  in  San  Diego  suddenly  get 
You  know  their  bills  go  from  thirty  bucks  a  month  to  $300  a  month 
This  is  fall  of  2000  maybe9 
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That  s  about  right  And  they  don  t  have  a  clue  And  we  have  old 
people  senior  citizens  and  we  re  very  afraid  that  people  are  going  to 
start  to  get  killed  in  this  process  because  old  people  will  not  want  to 
pay  their  bills  and  they  11  die  of  heat  prostration  before  they  11  turn  on 
the  air  conditioning  So  there  s  all  sorts  of  special  considerations  that 
nobody  thinks  about  that  are  beginning  to  occur 

What  s  really  happening  is  the  system  s  starting  to  fall  apart  and 
the  generators  blame  it  on  the  state  as  not  having  enough  generating 
capacity  but  what  we  see  is  that  they  re  withholding  power 

We  look  at  all  sorts  of  options  I  remember  John  one  day  coming 
to  me  and  saying  You  know,  really  seriously  considering  calling 
out  the  National  Guard  to  go  run  these  things  And  I  remember  saying 
to  him  John  you  re  seriously  considering  it  You  re  considering  a 
lot  of  options  John  I  don  t  care  what  you  do  You  have  to  do 
something  You  cannot  sit  here  and  not  do  anything  It  doesn  t  matter 
if  you  re  wrong  or  not  Just  do  something  And  it  just  lingers  like 
that  you  know  it  s  stuff  that  gets  thought  up  doesn  t  get  taken  care  of 
And  about  oh  I  don  t  know  a  couple  of  months  into  it  probably 
three  months  into  it  this  probably  is  June  June  or  July  June  or  July  of 
2000  somewhere  there  all  of  a  sudden  Susan  Kennedy  takes  charge 
and  she  like  I  said  was  the  cabinet  secretary  Cabinet  secretary  is  a 
very  influential  job  in  any  administration  depending  on  how  the 
governor  wants  to  deal  with  his  cabinet  They  generally  direct  traffic 
as  far  as  the  cabinet  is  concerned  which  means  that  the  whole 
bureaucracy  really  will  respond  to  the  cabinet  secretary 

Then  the  cabinet  secretary  usually  has  a  couple  of  assistants  and 
the  one  that  s  most  interesting  here  is  Vincent  Hams  a  black  guy  who 
was  her  chief  deputy  Vincent  right  away  right  when  John  Stevens  is 
in  charge  of  the  whole  energy  problem  Vincent  is  also  very  much 
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involved  And  so  over  at  the  Energy  Commission  I  don  t  know  if 
he  was  assigned  to  me  or  what  but  I  m  getting  a  lot  of  calls  from 
Vincent  and  Vincent  is  a  really  good  guy  He  is  a  black  guy  who  is 
very  strong  about  his  beliefs  in  his  black  politics  At  the  same  time 
he  s  got  a  great  sense  of  humor  and  he  s  very  interested  in  energy  and 
wants  to  know  what  s  going  on  and  he  s  also  responsible  for  some  of 
the  sort  of  cul  de  sacs  of  energy  which  you  know  is  stuff  like 
emergency  issues 

The  Energy  Commission  has  a  statute  that  requires  that  it  review 
and  look  at  refineries  and  so  a  huge  amount  of  very  proprietary 
information  comes  to  the  Energy  Commission  from  the  state  s 
refineries  So  that  whenever  the  price  goes  too  high  or  whenever 
something  happens  out  there  we  have  the  information  at  the  Energy 
Commission  and  we  report  it  to  the  Governor  s  Office  whenever  we 
think  that  it  s  appropriate  So  I  as  executive  director  am  constantly 
being  advised  by  people  that  are  monitoring  the  refineries  you  know 
if  there  are  problems  m  the  refineries 

This  comes  from  the  fact  that  the  refineries  always  claim  that 
there  s  some  When  the  prices  go  up  they  always  claim 
something  s  screwed  up  m  the  refineries  or  some  ship  didn  t  get  here 
or  it  s  overseas  prices  or  whatever 
This  isn  t  public  information 

This  is  not  public  information  The  most  dramatic  case  here  is  the 
pig  in  the  pipe  [poke]  case  and  it  was  really  important  because  it 
ended  up  giving  the  Energy  Commission  independence 

Up  to  this  point  what  happened  was  that  we  were  sort  of  untried 
People  sort  of  distrusted  the  Energy  Commission  because  it  s  an 
independent  commission  and  it  s  these  real  environmentalists  and  all 
that  sort  of  stuff  People  have  been  accusing  us  for  years  of  not  being 
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able  to  site  power  plants  It  wasn  t  true  We  really  were  geared  up  to 
do  what  we  were  supposed  to  do  and  we  were  doing  it  but  the 
perception  was  quite  different 

The  Governor  s  Office  had  never  paid  any  attention  They  always 
appointed  people  at  the  last  minute  and  as  long  as  things  were  not  an 
issue  it  was  OK  Well,  when  they  started  getting  into  trouble  with  the 
PUC  and  that  was  fairly  early  on  because  the  president  of  the  PUC — 
that  is  Loretta — was  very  pro  consumer  and  she  absolutely  would  not 
listen  to  what  the  people  in  the  horseshoe  had  to  say  about  thmgs  and 
she  also  was  just  a  bitch  to  deal  with  like  I  said  and  in  my  very  first 
When  I  first  was  appointed  to  the  job  she  took  me  to  dinner  and 
she  said  to  me  I  know  that  what  you  really  want  to  do  is  you  want  to 
become  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  She  says 
You  do  a  good  job  and  1 11  see  what  I  can  do  for  you  for  that 

And  I  did  want  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
I  still  would  like  to  be  a  member  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
So  she  really  knew  what  button  to  push  And  so  she  didn  t  ask  me  to 
do  anything  She  didn  t  go  the  next  step  which  is  to  follow  my  lead 
It  was  1 11  help  you  if  I  can  when  the  time  comes  which  was  pretty 
powerful  You  know  it  was  Well  1 11  do  what  I  can  And  I  was 
influential  and  she  could  see  it  I  was  influential  at  the  commission 
already  in  that  the  commissioners  did  what  I  asked  them  to  do  And 
that  s  the  first  time  that  had  ever  happened  so  there  was  a  link 
You  know  I  was  a  Democrat  I  was  perceived  by  the 
commissioners  as  actually  coming  from  the  governor  They  liked  me 
I  was  good  You  know  I  was  perceived  by  people  m  the  energy 
establishment  as  somebody  who  kind  of  was  in  the  middle  and  they 
could  talk  to  me 
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And  so  she  talked  to  me  and  said  you  know,  If  you  hold  the  line 
I  tried  that  I  really  did  but  so  often  she  would  be  so  far  off  base  on 
what  she  was  trying  to  do  and  it  would  counter  where  the  governor 
wanted  to  go  and  she  had  no  diplomacy  about  her  She  could  not 
tolerate  a  mistake  She  couldn  t  She  just  absolutely  If  you 
didn  t  do  it  her  way  In  the  early  days  the  way  she  would  characterize 
it  was  Well  that  s  not  what  the  governor  wants  And  you  know 
you  listen  to  that  a  couple  of  times 

And  as  I  developed  my  other  links  with  the  Governor  s  Office  I 
realized  pretty  quickly  that  actually  she  had  no  connection  with  the 
governor  particularly  that  she  just  had  an  image  of  being  one  of  his 
best  friends  And  so,  as  a  consequence  she  was  just  fucking  around 
with  me  and  trying  to  keep  me  in  line 

And  she  really  disliked  Bill  Keese  who  was  the  chairman  of  the 
[California  Energy  Commission]  She  had  contempt  for  him  And 
remember  he  is  this  former  lobbyist  who  is  not  the  brightest  light  on 
the  block  but  by  the  same  token  is  trying  to  do  his  job  and  he  s  out 
representing  the  commission  The  only  job  they  let  him  do  is  go  out 
and  represent  the  commission  outside  the  state  And  he  keeps 
reporting  back  that  there  are  all  these  diplomatic  problems  you  know 
that  the  different  groups  that  meet  on  energy  in  the  region  are  saying 
We  can  t  deal  with  California  Nobody  s  talking  us  We  d  like  to 
talk  to  you  about  solutions  to  these  problems  but  we  can  t  and  the 
PUC  really  is  at  fault 

He  s  trying  to  be  a  team  player  an  Indian  and  he  wanted  to  say 
what  the  governor  s  position  was,  couldn  t  find  out  directly  what  the 
governor  s  position  was  I  was  the  best  link  He  would  ask  me  about 
it  I  would  try  to  figure  it  out  and  then  I  would  ask  Loretta  what  she 
wanted  to  do  trying  to  take  the  lead  from  her  She  would  have 
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nothing  to  do  with  Keese  told  him  not  to  say  anything  ever  And 
pretty  soon  this  got  really  hard  to  take 

So  I  finally  just  decided  one  day  I  d  just  had  it  and  pretty  early  in 
the  game  that  she  was  not  going  to  work  out  but  I  had  a  problem 
because  I  m  not  an  elected  official  I  was  appointed  by  the  governor 
but  I  m  really  appointed  by  the  commissioners  not  by  the  governor 
So  I  have  this  kind  of  dual  relationship  and  I  would  be  perceived  from 
the  Governor  s  Office  as  being  a  little  flaky  you  know  because  I  had 
these  other  responsibilities 

So  the  pig  in  the  poke  what  happens  is  that  So  Loretta  s 
problems  I  mean  I  also  see  more  of  the  horseshoe  than  she  does 
So  I  m  dealing  with  staff  people  in  the  horseshoe  that  have  energy 
problems  I  m  talking  to  John  Stevens  I  m  talking  to  Vincent  I  m 
talking  to  Vincent  Harris  the  chief  deputy  the  black  guy  I  m  talking 
to  Susan  Kennedy  I  m  talking  to  these  people  and  they  begin  to  feel 
more  comfortable  with  me  and  they  re  beginning  also  to  have  more 
and  more  problems  with  Loretta 

Loretta  is  really  key  because  she  controls  the  pricing  mechanism 
for  the  utilities  and  the  utilities  are  going  nuts  As  we  go  down  this 
trail  PG&E  is  saying  We  re  going  to  go  bankrupt  and  Edison  is 
saying  We  don  t  want  to  do  this  but  we  re  on  the  verge  of  going 
bankrupt  too  because  we  re  spending  all  the  money  for  this  power 
and  we  can  t  recover  it  from  anybody  because  of  the  rules 

Meanwhile  down  m  Sempra  s  territory,  they  ve  stopped 
They  ve  protected  those  people  down  there  so  they  ve  stopped  having 
them  pay  all  these  prices  But  the  problem  is  somebody  s  got  to  pay 
for  it  so  the  utility  company  pays  for  this  energy  And  the  generators 
don  t  care  You  know  they  re  getting  the  money  and  so  it  s  not  a 
matter  of  There  s  still  no  regulation 
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They  don  t  care  where  it  comes  from 
They  don  t  care  where  it  comes  from 

So  during  this  period  one  day  all  of  a  sudden  I  get  a  call  from 
I  forget  I  guess  it  was  from  our  energy  people  and  they  say  We  ve 
got  a  problem  and  that  problem  is  that  you  re  going  to  have  a  shortage 
of  fuel  in  the  north  because — 

And  you  re  not  going  to  believe  this  but  what  s  happened  is  that 
there  s  a  pipe  that  runs  over  the  American  River  or  one  of  these  rivers 
I  forget  which  It  s  down  No  it  s  the  Bay  It  runs  over  the 
You  know  at  the  Carquinez  Strait  there  are  pipes  there  that  are  either 
under  or  over  or  whatever  and  these  pipes  are  There  is  one  major 
transmission  company  called  Kinder  Morgan  [Inc  ]  Kinder  Morgan 
runs  the  distribution  system  for  the  refineries  It  s  a  pipeline  company 
and  it  runs  the  terminals  Like  we  have  a  terminal  here  down  by  the 
yacht  harbor  and  there  s  a  big  terminal  That  s  a  Kinder  Morgan 
terminal  and  there  s  Kinder  Morgan  terminals  all  over  the  place 

That  s  where  the  tank  trucks  go  to  fill  up  their  tanks  to  take  the 
gasoline  to  the  gas  stations  And  that  stuff  is  coming  to  those 
terminals  from  pipelines  that  are  coming  from  the  refineries  OK? 

But  every  once  in  a  while  they  ve  got  to  clean  these  things  out  these 
pipes  because  they  send  different  types  of  fuel  through  them  Like 
for  example  this  particular  one  this  is  a  major  line  across  the 
Carquinez  Straits  During  some  parts  of  the  day  they  send  jet  fuel 
over  to  Mather  [Air  Force  Base]  or  I  don  t  know  what  the  air  base  is 
It  s  down  by  Vacaville  but  there  s  one  down  there 
Travis  [Air  Force  Base] 

Travis  OK  And  there  s  an  air  base  down  there  and  that  s  where 
their  jet  fuel  comes  from  the  refineries  comes  up  through  this  pipeline 
crosses  the  river  and  goes  to  them  And  then  later  in  the  day  they  will 
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send  gasoline  up  that  goes  off  to  the  Kinder  Morgan  terminals  And 
this  is  all  scheduled  all  planned  But  over  time,  there  s  a  buildup  that 
occurs  inside  the  pipes  and  they  have  to  be  cleaned  out 

So  m  this  case  the  way  you  clean  them  is  what  are  called  pigs 
which  are  big  things  that  fit  inside  these  things  and  roll  around  and  sort 
of  scrub  the  insides  of  these  pipes  and  they  re  pushed  by  liquids  that 
push  them  through  the  pipes  as  they  re  cleaning  and  they  move  very 
fast  and  they  go  through  these  pipes 

Well  one  of  these  things  stuck  in  the  pipe  in  the  middle  of  the 
straits  I  think  it  was  an  elevated  line  so  you  could  see  it  but  they 
couldn  t  quite  figure  out  where  it  was  in  the  pipe  And  what  happened 
was  the  thing  really  stuck  and  they  couldn  t  make  their  shipments  So 
they  couldn  t  ship  jet  fuel  and  they  couldn  t  ship  gasoline 

And  there  are  no  alternatives  for  this  stuff  You  can  t  just  do  it  by 
tanker  truck  Not  only  that  but  the  air  force  gets  really  pissed  and 
you  know  they  feel  they  come  first  and  they  d  better  have  their  stuff 
So  this  thing  is  stuck  and  we  re  told  nght  away  that  there  s  a 
problem  So  I  call  Vincent  which  is  my  job  and  I  report  I 
actually  wrote  a  letter  and  then  report  to  Vincent  that  Vincent  we 
have  a  problem  here  It  means  that  it  could  be  very  serious  in  terms 
of  the  air  force  and  it  also  is  a  serious  problem  in  terms  of  supplying 
gasoline  to  the  northern  part  of  the  state  which  means  that  at  a 
minimum  you  re  going  to  have  a  huge  big  price  increase  that  11  come 
very  suddenly  and  you  II  hear  about  it 

So  he  says  Well  what  can  we  do  about  this?  So  we  go  back  and 
we  try  to  figure  out  well  there  are  things  that  can  be  done  but  under 
the  rules  you  can  t  really  do  much  and  it  s  going  to  take  several  days 
unless  you  declare  an  emergency  and  fix  this  pipe  You  could  do  that 
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And  you  can  get  power  to  whoever  and  they  can  go  in  and  take  the 
pipe  apart 

It  s  a  health  and  safety  issue  so  that  s  why  the  PUC  regulates  these 
pipelines  and  that  s  why  they  have  authority  unless  the  governor 
declares  an  emergency  Then  he  has  the  authority  So  the  first  thing  is 
to  see  if  the  PUC  will  do  it,  and  Loretta  said  no 

Vincent  said  Well  Steve  what  does  the  Energy  Commission 
think9 

I  said  We  think  you  need  to  do  it  right  away  If  you  don  t  do  it 
you  re  going  to  have  trouble  from  everybody 

So  it  became  sort  of  Energy  Commission  versus  Loretta  In  the 
end  the  governor  decided  to  declare  an  emergency  and  go  with  the 
Energy  Commission  which  was  very  much  the  right  thing  to  do  and 
the  pipe  gets  cleared  up  and  so  forth  But  that  s  sort  of  the  first  time 
that  things  change  And  suddenly  the  Energy  Commission  is  taken 
much  more  seriously 

About  this  time  Susan  Kennedy  begins  to  take  control  of  the  thing 
and  she  starts  having  taskforce  meetings  which  is  everybody  m  energy 
m  government  comes  to  these  meetings  And  they  re  looking  for 
everybody  The  first  reaction  of  the  administration  is  Let  s  get 
consultants  and  so  not  trusting  their  own  bureaucrats  they  bring  in 
all  sorts  of  consultants  It  must  have  cost  them  millions  of  dollars 
And  so  these  guys  descend  on  us  from  all  different  sorts  of  companies 
usually  from  big  consulting  companies  They  re  right  out  of  school 
with  their  MBAs  and  they  really  think  they  know  a  lot  about  it  and 
then  they  know  a  lot  about  government  they  know  a  lot  about  energy 
they  certainly  know  a  lot  about  all  the  stuff  that  they  think  we  don  t 
know  about  And  very  quickly  it  becomes  pretty  apparent  that  really 
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they  don  t  know  enough  But  we  spend  a  lot  of  money  and  the 
bureaucracy  has  to  kind  of  take  them  m 
How  are  they  brought  in9 

There  were  lots  of  meetings  going  on  all  the  time  and  now  it  s 
becoming  more  regularized  You  know  there  s  just  a  lot  of  important 
meetings  happen  all  the  time  and  different  parts  of  the  establishment 
trying  to  come  to  grips  with  decision  making  and  it  s  very  hard  for 
the  The  governor  is  still  very  difficult  for  him  to  make 
decision  and  always  is  and  gets  him  into  big  trouble  And  we  11  all 
recommend  one  thing  and  then  it  goes  into  the  deep  It  may  come  out 
transmogrified  sometimes  but  it  goes  m  and  disappears  for  a  while 
My  job  is  really  just  to  keep  pounding  on  them  you  know  trying  to 
get  it  out  of  them  every  day  over  at  the  Governor  s  Office  trying  to 
push  this  stuff  through 

So  first  we  go  through  this  bit  with  consultants  and  then  there  are 
new  people  that  suddenly  show  up  These  are  sort  of  like  outliers  you 
know  people  not  m  the  bureaucracy  but  experts  of  one  sort  and 
another 

[S  ]  David  Freeman  for  example  shows  up  Now  David  Freeman 
is  this  famous  person  in  energy  He  was  the  head  of  TVA  for  a  long 
time  and  he  is  a  southern  gentleman  of  monumental  southern  political 
instincts  He  is  the  head  of  SMUD  for  a  while  and  then  he  goes  and 
becomes  the  head  of  the  [Los  Angeles]  Department  of  Water  &  Power 
And  it  s  in  that  capacity  I  think  he  s  about  run  his  course  He  makes 
enemies  pretty  easily  He  comes  up  to  help  the  governor  and  basically 
becomes  a  player  inside  the  horseshoe  becomes  a  big  time  player 
Is  he  a  consultant  at  this  point9 
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He  s  really  a  consultant  right  And  I  m  not  even  sure  how  he  s  being 
paid  but  I  will  bet  he  was  paid  and  he  was  paid  a  lot  in  those  early 
days  He  was  always  paid  a  lot  even  in  the  later  days 

So  you  have  characters  like  this  emerging  And  then  you  have 
people  within  the  bureaucracy  that  are  trying  to  hold  the  thing  together 
and  a  couple  of  consultants  There  was  a  company  What  was  it 
called?  It  became  very  important  later  on  Intelligent  or  something 
like  that  It  became  a  really  important  sort  of  bridge  between  the 
market  and  the  people  directing  traffic  between  the  ISO  and  the 
market 

It  s  a  company  a  consulting  company? 

Yeah  it  was  I  can  t  remember  quite  what  its  name  was  1 11  look 
around  for  that  And  so  it  becomes  fairly  important  later  in  the  game 
So  that  wave  takes  place 

Then  the  next  thing  that  happens  is  Susan  really  asserts  herself  and 
says  you  know  We  ve  got  to  come  to  gaps  with  this  So  every 
Wednesday  these  taskforce  meetings  would  meet  and  this  one  was  on 
electricity  There  s  one  on  electricity  there  s  one  on  conservation 
there  s  one  on  gas 
Gasoline  or  natural  gas? 

Natural  gas  The  one  that  was  really  most  important  was  the 
electricity  one,  and  there  finally  it  becomes  apparent  that  something 
has  to  be  done  that  s  dramatic  So  we  suggest  one  day  that  we  can  site 
a  power  plant  we  re  going  to  have  to  site  a  power  plant  in  a  year 
Everybody  thinks  you  know  absolutely  that  s  the  minimum  because 
we  ve  sort  of  told  everybody  that  but  we  re  really  only  talking  about 
500  megawatts  or  more  big  power  plants 

I  go  back  one  day  and  I  m  starting  to  talk  with  Bob  Therkelsen 
the  division  chief  who  handles  this  sort  of  stuff  and  I  said  Bob  you 
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know  we  ve  got  to  come  up  with  something  else  some  other  approach 
to  this  that  makes  some  sense  where  we  can  be  dramatic  and  political 
at  the  same  time  and  show  that  we  re  actually  making  things  happen  m 
this  state  And  I  said  We  can  t  wait  around  a  year  for  this  stuff  to 
be  done 

He  says  Well  you  know  I  think  we  can  do  this  in  a  very 
abbreviated  time  for  some  types  of  power  plants 

It  seems  that  if  you  look  at  the  way  the  state  s  operating  what  we 
really  need  are  what  are  called  peaker  plants  In  other  words  the  big 
plants  are  for  base  power  that  is  power  used  all  the  time  The  peaker 
plants  are  when  you  reach  a  curve  at  four  o  clock  in  the  afternoon 
which  is  when  the  peak  time  is  when  you  use  most  of  your  energy  in 
the  summertime  Some  day  m  the  summertime  will  be  the  most  of  the 
year  Actually  it  can  be  m  the  winter  too  when  you  use  the  most  but 
we  figure  on  it  every  day  after  day  after  day  because  of  the 
temperature  because  it  s  very  weather  reflective  You  re  going  to 
have  these  peaks  It  goes  up  very  quickly  the  temperature  does  and 
the  use  of  electricity  or  in  this  case  air  conditioning  It  goes  right 
through  the  roof  and  then  it  drops  off  by  six  o  clock 

So  you  have  to  be  able  to  meet  this  demand  at  four  o  clock,  and 
it  s  fairly  predictable  You  can  pretty  well  predict  In  the 
summertime  you  have  about  three  day  plans  that  you  have  to  develop 
I  said  Well  what  could  we  do7 
He  says  If  we  could — 

Peakers  are  a  type  of  technology  that  you  probably  can  build  very 
quickly  and  they  re  small  They  don  t  take  up  a  lot  of  space  They 
don  t  need  a  lot  of  water  You  put  some  of  those  around  the  state  and 
you  probably  can  make  it  pretty  quickly  if  you  have  a  crisis  We  were 
expecting  that  We  didn  t  know  how  we  were  going  to  regulate 
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them  but  we  knew  that  we  were  going  to  need  energy  and  we 
thought  well  maybe  what  we  11  do  is  own  them  We  11  build  them 
and  own  them 
We  meaning  the  state7 

That  s  right  That  s  right  Or  if  the  generators  want  to  build  them  and 
operate  them  that  s  OK,  too,  but  let  s  try  to  work  that  out  and  see 
what  we  can  do 

I  said  How  long  will  it  take7 

He  said  I  think  we  can  do  it  in  twenty  one  days 

I  said  Ooh  now  that  s  a  real  offering 

So  the  next  taskforce  that  comes  up  they  re  sweating  it  and  they 
just  don  t  know  what  to  do  They  go  around  the  table  and  they  re 
looking  for  things  that  look  good  Already  we  by  this  point  on  the 
efficiency  side  we  have  an  efficiency  plan  pretty  well  designed  by  Art 
Rosenfeld  and  they  ve  gone  to  the  legislature  and  of  course  the 
cheapest  way  you  can  save  power  is  through  efficiencies  and  through 
conservation 

The  public  is  very  aware  of  what  s  happening  It  s  a  crisis  and 
they  re  all  in  it  and  they  know  that  it  s  very  serious  Television  is 
talking  about  what  to  do  when  the  lights  go  out  and  it  s  saying  We 
might  have  a  crisis  this  afternoon  Be  prepared  Here  s  what  you  need 
to  do 

This  efficiency  plan  has  been  developed  and  it  costs  I  think 
it  s  about  S3 00  million  before  we  re  done  There  is  no  question  about 
using  General  Fund  Everybody  can  use  General  Fund  And  we  come 
up  with  these  pieces  of  legislation  which  are  different  types  of 
efficiency  programs  that  are  pretty  well  thought  out  and  most  of  them 
come  from  the  Energy  Commission  They  go  right  to  the  legislature 
and  the  legislature  just  instantly  adopts  them  All  of  a  sudden  there  s 
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tons  of  money  that  s  available  and  authorized  It  s  a  part  of  the  budget 
problem  later  on  because  you  ve  used  a  lot  of  this  money  for  energy 
stuff 

But  again  the  Energy  Commission  did  a  good  job  of  We  re 
now  independent  of  the  PUC  You  know  we  ve  just  I  m  not 
listening  to  what  they  have  to  say  They  can  follow  along  if  they  want 
It  takes  them  forever  to  do  anything  I  don  t  pay  any  attention  to  the 
PUC  from  this  point  forward  Others  do  that  but  I  don  t 
These  are  all  sorts  of  plans  to  promote  efficiency9 
That  s  right  That  s  right  They  re  out  there  And  also  we  re 
improving  equipment  You  know  we  ve  expedited  the  appliance 
projects  which  the  State  of  California  The  Energy  Commission 

approves  energy  efficient  appliances  like  dishwashers  and  dryers  and 
all  sorts  of  big  equipment  that  you  have  m  your  house  This  has  been  a 
long  term  program  so  we  have  lots  of  experience  in  it  We  just 
accelerate  everything 

Anyway  we  upgrade  these  requirements  and  the  industry 
generally  is  not  all  This  is  all  stuff  that  s  talked  out  pretty  well  So 
they  re  not  as  resistant  though  we  always  get  complaints  from  some 
because  we  re  10  percent  of  any  market  in  the  United  States 

So  generally  speaking  what  happens  is  that  if  California  has  a 
regulation  it  sort  of  makes  the  rest  And  the  industry  wants  to 
build  a  dishwasher  they  ve  got  to  go  to  the  standards  of  California 
because  it  s  such  a  big  part  of  the  market  It  means  all  of  their 
dishwashers  are  built  to  those  standards  and  so  it  sort  of  governs  what 
happens  m  The  ripple  effect  is  throughout  the  United  States 
which  is  probably  good  But  the  companies  don  t  much  like  it 
because  they  can  get  away  with  cheaper  and  bigger  profits  m  other 
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They  re  not  going  to  resist  us  this  time  So  on  all  of  these  fronts  we 
begin  to  move  pretty  quickly 

And  then  when  we  hit  the  twenty  one  day  process  that  just  really 
was  a  home  run  in  that  we  could  do  it  So  we  went  out  did  an 
inventory  of  the  state  and  came  up  with  I  think  about  a  hundred 
different  sites  where  we  could  put  these  plants 
So  that  went  over  well  m  the  meeting 

Yes  And  then  the  question  was  getting  the  commissioners  to  buy  into 
it  and  that  took  a  little  persuasion  Eventually  the  guy  who  was 
responsible  for  that  was  Bob  Laune  and  I  think  he  would  have 
resisted  more  now  because  he  thought  that  thmgs  were  done  that 
were  That  we  didn  t  achieve  We  thought  we  could  in  twenty 
one  days  observe  the  environmental  All  the  standards  that  were 
required  We  couldn  t  quite  in  some  cases  And  I  think  that  in  his 
legal  mind  he  always  felt  like  he  was  being  run  over  by  a  truck  and 
he  liked  to  think  things  through  But  he  was  a  good  player  and  he 
signed  off  on  the  orders  that  were  required 

I  think  we  re  still  siting  those  power  plants  not  the  twenty  one 
dayers  but  I  mean  that  we  re  still  We  ve  sited  something  like 
10  000  megawatts  in  about  a  year  I  mean  a  huge  number  of 
megawatts  It  was  the  most  any  state  anytime  anywhere  and  m  any 
given  period  of  time  was  approved  by  the  commission  to  be  built  It 
didn  t  mean  it  all  got  built  It  means  they  got  authorized  to  be  built 

I  remember  one  time  the  governor  To  show  you  how  quixotic 
some  of  this  stuff  is  one  time  the  governor — I  don  t  think  I  mentioned 
this  before — got  a  call  on  a  Saturday  morning  I  was  in  San  Francisco 
at  Costco  and  the  Governor  s  Office  called  John  Stevens  called  and 
said  The  governor  has  got  to  make  the —  I  think  this  is  the  State  of 
the  State  speech  and  he  wants  to  say  in  his  State  of  the  State  speech 
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which  is  the  first  big  formal  official  way  he  would  come  out  on 
energy  his  energy  section,  and  he  wants  to  say  that  so  much 
megawattage  has  been  approved  during  my  administration 
We  said  Well  here  s  the  amount  but  not  all  of  it  s  been 
approved  during  his  time 

He  said  Well  how  can  we  make  that  number  bigger?  We 
started  to  think  about  that  and  he  said  How  about  if  we  sort  of 
qualify  it  and  we  make  it  instead  of  the  total — 

[End  Tape  18,  Side  B] 

[Begin  Tape  19  Side  A] 

LARSON  So  John  wanted  to  know  We  re  talking  here  about  how  to  define 

the  power  plants  that  have  been  sited  by  the  governor  and  in  the 
largest  possible  numbers  possible  What  we  decided  was  that  we  were 
going  to  qualify  it  I  called  up  Bob  Therkelsen  still  from  Costco  and 
I  said  to  Bob  Here  s  the  problem  The  governor  wants  to  use  a 
number  in  his  speech  and  wants  to  make  it  sound  like  it  s  a  big 
contribution  and  yet  if  you  take  the  total  it  s  not  a  big  contribution 
He  said  Well  why  don  t  we  do  it  this  way  Why  don  t  we  define 
it  He  says  If  we  figured  out  a  way  to  divide  it  between  major  and 
minor  plants  we  can  say  all  the  stuff  before  he  came  on  board  was 
minor  and  all  the  stuff  after  he  comes  on  board  was  major  So  in  his 
speech  he  can  say  he  sited  umpty  ump  thousand  megawatts  of  major 
power  plants  m  his  time  and  that  all  the  rest  was  sort  of  minor 
I  said  Well  that  s  an  interestmg  idea  I  said  How  do  you 
measure  what  s  major?  What  is  a  major  power  plant?  And  I  said, 
Well  we  know  that  1  000  megawatts  is  a  bunch  We  know  that  500 
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megawatts  is  a  bunch  We  know  that  50  megawatts  is  as  small  as  the 
Energy  Commission  gets 

And  I  reminded  him  that  the  way  we  got  to  that  total  was  that  back 
when  the  Energy  Commission  was  formed  one  of  the  first  pieces  of 
legislation  after  it  was  formed  was  to  define  where  that  number  was 
and  they  didn  t  know  exactly  how  to  do  that  because  they  wanted  to 
have  wind  power  independent  of  the  state  some  geothermal  power  to 
be  independent  of  the  state  and  the  only  way  to  do  that  was  to  draw  a 
line  somewhere  and  it  was  at  50  megawatts  So  any  power  plant 
that  s  bigger  than  50  megawatts  comes  to  the  Energy  Commission 
Any  power  plant  that  s  under  50  megawatts  falls  out  and  goes  to  local 
government  And  so  we  solved  the  problem  So  it  was  a  very 
practical  one  time  kind  of  thing  You  know  we  solved  this  problem  of 
50  megawatts 

So  in  this  case  I  said  You  mean  to  tell  me  that  there  is  no 
national  standard  for  major  and  minor  power  plants  in  these  times 
when  we  re  all  in  deep  shit9 

Nope  There  s  no  national  standard 

Hmm  I  said  Well  let  s  look  at  this  picture  I  said  What 
would  fit  here  the  governor  best9 

And  he  said  Well  it  looks  like  these  power  plants  were  sited 
then,  and  this  was  done  at  this  time  and  this  was  done  at  this  other 
time  I  think  300  megawatts  would  be  about  the  right  number  He 
says  OK  300  megawatts  it  is 

So  I  called  up  John  Stevens  and  I  said  Three  hundred  megawatts 
is  a  major  power  plant  and  here  s  what  you  get  for  that  for  Governor 
Davis  time 

He  said  That  s  good  He  s  added  so  many  plants  and  major 
power  plants  in  California  That  s  the  amount 
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And  you  know  what7  That  became  like  the  50  megawatts  which 
is  a  standard  throughout  the  United  States  we  now  have  the  300 
megawatts  This  is  the  standard  throughout  the  United  States  This  is 
the  differentiation  between  major  and  minor  power  plants  in  the 
United  States  and  there  is  no  justification  for  that  number  except  for 
the  speech  that  the  governor  needed  to  make  So  you  know  those  are 
some  of  the  vagaries  of  government  operations  and  it  was  all  done  in 
Costco  [Laughter] 

So  we  ve  kind  of  wandered  through  these  things  I  remember  m 
the  meantime  we  re  also  trying  to  encourage  renewable  resources  but 
this  is  a  tough  one  This  is  a  time  when  we  are  giving  incentives  and 
we  have  new  credits  that  we  re  giving  for  renewables  but  renewables 
always  are  difficult  and  it  is  sort  of  It  passes  a  little  after  this  time 
a  couple  of  years  afterwards 

But  it  s  during  this  period  we  begin  to  think  about  a  renewables 
portfolio  standard  that  there  has  to  be  We  realize  we  can  t  live  on 
fossil  fuels  that  we  re  never  going  to  get  all  we  want  and  that  we  need 
to  come  up  with  some  sort  of  alternative  and  a  plan  for  the  alternative 
And  there  s  really  not  a  good  plan  for  the  alternative  Within  a  couple 
of  years  a  year  or  so  into  this  is  when  the  renewables  portfolio 
standard  is  established  and  for  the  most  part  this  is  done  by  the 
legislature  again  This  is  another  example  maybe  one  of  the  last 
examples,  where  the  legislature  kind  of  takes  the  ball  and  runs  with  it 
on  a  major  policy  question 

Back  to  these  folks  Back  to  the  pig  and  the  break  with  the  I 
think  that  was  still  a  very  major  event  was  the  break  with  the  PUC 
But  there  was  another  one  which  was  very  traumatic  which  was  when 
we  were  talking  about  Path  15  and  the  north  south  power  line  We 
recognized  I  should  remark  that  as  a  party  to  all  this  there  are  the 
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people  of  the  commission  but  then  I  m  liaisoning  also  with  the 
Resources  secretary  and  with  the  Cal  EPA  secretary  who  are  the 
Resources  secretaries  And  Mary  Nichols  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Resources  Agency  is  not  as  interested  m  energy  She  s  interested  in  a 
lot  of  other  stuff  But  she  has  a  deputy  who  is  very  interested  m 
energy  and  that  s  Jim  Boyd  He  was  appointed  as  undersecretary  for 
energy  and  so  he  s  very  interested  in  what  s  going  on  m  the  Energy 
Commission 

Remember  the  Energy  Commission  is  an  independent  agency  but 
for  budget  purposes  reports  through  the  Resources  Agency  to  the 
governor  And  that  s  important  I  always  declared  way  back  in  the 
beginning  that  the  CEC  the  Energy  Commission  was  an  independent 
agency  and  that  it  didn  t  matter  much  The  only  handle  it  has  is  this 
reporting  mechanism  on  the  budget  Over  time  the  relationship  has 
become  closer  and  closer  with  the  Resources  Agency  and  as  problems 
got  worse  it  became  even  that  much  closer 

And  the  PUC  meantime  is  totally  independent  down  in  San 
Francisco  but  it  also  means  it  doesn  t  have  much  in  the  way  of  allies 
in  Sacramento  and  that  s  a  problem 
Now  who  does  the  chairman  of  the  PUC  report  to? 

It  doesn  t  report  to  anybody  the  governor  directly  And  that  could  be 
the  case  with  the  CEC  too  but  it  s  not  and  where  we  are  during  this 
time  period  is  I  m  doing  more  of  the  reporting  to  the  secretary  and  to 
The  county  PA  secretary  Winston  Hickox  is  much  more  political 
and  much  more  interested  in  this  problem  than  Mary  Nichols  was 
though  she  was  always  very  adequately  interested  But  Jim  Boyd  is  an 
important  player  here  and  he  s  the  undersecretary  and  he  has  a  lot  of 
ideas 
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There  is  another  peculiarity  in  the  law  again  to  promote  liaisonmg 
Remember  that  the  PUC  is  down  in  San  Francisco  and  really  you 
can  t  tell  what  they  re  doing  twenty  five  years  ago  and  still  today  you 
have  a  hard  time  with  that  But  again  when  they  wrote  the  Energy 
Commission  Act  the  legislature  decided  well  we  re  not  going  to  let 
that  happen  again  and  so  they  appointed  They  set  up  ex  officio 
members  of  the  commission 

Beside  the  five  commissioners  there  s  also  a  representative  The 
secretary  of  Resources  is  a  member  of  the  commission  and  the 
president  of  the  PUC  is  a  member  of  the  commission  They  never 
attend  never  have  over  all  these  years  but  they  re  entitled  to  those 
seats  if  they  want  them  and  they  can  t  vote  but  they  could  be  there 
and  be  present  but  they  never  have  time 

The  undersecretary  for  energy  on  the  other  hand  Now  it  s 
become  a  tradition  not  to  attend  but  the  undersecretary  for  energy, 
Richard  Boyd  knows  about  this  and  sort  of  represents  her  and  so  he 
becomes  And  he  s  very  active  He  s  the  former  executive  director 
of  the  ARB  [Air  Resources  Board]  for  about  twenty  five  years  and  so 
he  has  a  real  knowledge  of  the  politics  of  air  and  that  s  a  very 
important  ingredient  when  you  re  talking  about  energy  And  he  s  very 
interested  in  energy  and  he  takes  on  He  chooses  He  sort  of 
carves  out  a  special  niche  during  this  period  which  is  natural  gas 
And  during  this  period  of  the  crisis  the  secretary  of  Resources  is 
designated  as  the  natural  gas  person  Remember  there  are  these 
different  forces  There  s  electricity  there  s  efficiency  there  s 
conservation  and  there  s  gas  Mary  Nichols  is  responsible  for  that 
but  she  delegates  it  to  Boyd 

I  think  this  particular  task  force  was  probably  the  most  successful 
of  any  of  them  even  though  it  s  the  most  unheralded  You  never 
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heard  about  it  It  still  meets  today  and  it  is  made  up  of  all  the  experts 
from  all  the  agencies  on  gas  natural  gas  and  it  monitors  on  a  week  to 
week  basis  exactly  what  is  happening  m  terms  of  natural  gas  It  can 
tell  you  how  much  is  in  the  ground  They  can  tell  you  where  all  the 
projects  are  It  can  tell  you  where  you  need  new  projects  in  California 
It  can  tell  you  what  s  happening  with  each  of  the  players  in  terms  of 
their  projects  how  far  they  are  along  to  being  approved  how  far  not 
whatever  the  problems  are  It  s  the  most  comprehensive  I  think 
group  in  state  government  about  a  particular  element  of  our  problem 

The  one  area  where  it  didn  t  quite  match  up  was  on  price  I  was  a 
member  of  that  task  force  I  was  a  member  of  all  these  task  forces  but 
Jim  was  the  head  of  it  The  natural  gas  task  force  watched  pnces  and 
it  was  sort  of  put  together  right  at  the  time  that  the  pnces  reached  then- 
peak  Then  they  began  to  fall  and  if  you  look  back  and  analyze  what 
made  the  pnces  go  very  high  during  the  cnsis  it  appeared  that  it  was 
lack  of  gas  in  the  ground  You  had  to  ask  why  did  that  happen9  Did 
the  utilities  decide  not  to  put  the  gas  m  the  ground9  What  happened9 
The  storage  areas 

Yeah  That  s  nght  That  s  right  And  the  utilities  answered  back 
well  they  had  thought  that  the  price  would  be  low  and  so  they  waited 
to  fill  the  reserves  reservoirs  and  by  the  time  they  had  to  fill  the 
reservoirs  the  price  was  high  Now  why  the  price  was  high  we 
didn  t  know  We  began  to  start  to  investigate  that  issue  Particularly 
in  the  south  it  was  a  problem 

And  all  of  a  sudden  there  s  a  tremendous  explosion  one  day  down 
on  the  border  between  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  where  this  major 
pipeline  from  El  Paso  crosses  Ten  people  were  killed  It  was  a 
terrible  terrible  event  and  it  broke  the  pipeline  for  a  long  period  of 
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time  and  they  said  for  six  months  it  took  them  to  repair  it  And  then 
about  that  time  Ileft 

But  probably  What  we  found  out  later  was  that  El  Paso  had 
really  stopped  gas  flowing  on  purpose  to  force  the  price  up  and  they 
were  actually  the  first  to  be  convicted  You  know  you  have  Enron 
and  all  the  rest  of  them  that  all  get  convicted  eventually  but  El  Paso 
actually  was  the  first  one  that  admitted  its  guilt  in  trying  to  fix  prices 
for  natural  gas 

It  s  kind  of  interesting  because  remember  this  industry  had  been 
deregulated  before  electricity  so  it  was  like  they  didn  t  Nobody 
seemed  to  try  anything  during  the  period  before  the  electricity  crisis 
but  when  the  electricity  crisis  occurs  and  they  see  their  fellows  over  at 
the  electricity  generating  companies  starting  to  make  money  all  of  a 
sudden  they  get  really  greedy  and  they  say  Well  we  can  control  the 
price  and  they  start  to  short  California 

Now  I  m  not  clear  what  that  really  did  mean  but  that  natural  gas 
group  really  could  build  stuff  and  they  knew  where  everything  was 
happening  They  knew  what  the  status  The  gas  supervisor  state 
gas  supervisor  who  monitors  all  the  stuff  that  s  in  California 
There  is  a  state  gas  supervisor 
Oh  you  bet 

Do  you  know  who  that  is9 

Oil  and  gas  superintendent  I  think  that  s  what  he  s  called  And  he 
was  a  member  of  the  group  And  then  there  s  a  state  geologist  and  I 
don  t  think  we  used  the  state  geologist  but  the  gas  supenntendent  was 
here 

And  way  back  when  I  was  in  Remember  there  was  a  period 
when  I  was  in  the  Conservation  Department  and  I  said  how  boring  it 
was  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff9  The  superintendent  the  oil  and  gas 
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superintendent  and  the  geology  superintendent  were  the  two  guys  who 
were  written  into  the  law  that  they  had  All  their  rights  were 
described  m  the  law  and  they  didn  t  have  to  pay  any  attention  to 
anybody 

That  s  changed  by  the  time  we  get  to  this  equation  so  that  the 
superintendent  is  still  a  very  independent  and  powerful  guy  because 
back  to  the  days  of  mining  and  when  the  oil  industry  was  really  big  in 
California  but  this  guy  technically  really  knows  what  is  going  on  out 
there  in  the  fields  in  California  So  we  always  knew  We  knew  what 
we  could  get  out  of  the  ground  if  we  had  to 

So  this  to  my  way  of  thinking  was  the  best  example  of  an  ongoing 
task  force  to  monitor  a  particular  problem  that  I  experienced  in  the 
whole  crisis  The  rest  was  sort  of  every  once  in  a  while  people  go  off 
and  solve  a  problem  and  the  group  would  meet  or  not  meet  This 
group  always  met 

There  s  only  one  other  group  that  I  want  to  talk  about  that  was  as 
good  as  this  group  and  that  is  the  day  to  day  group  that  set  the  price 
or  actually  gave  direction  to  the  water  department  about  buying  and 
selling  power  Remember  as  we  go  through  this  crisis  what 
eventually  happens  is  that  we  decide  that  they  re  all  going  broke  and 
nobody  has  enough  money  and  nobody  will  sell  anything  to  the 
utilities  because  they  re  broke  and  can  t  pay  their  bills  So  as  a 
consequence  somebody  has  to  step  up  to  the  bat  and  start  buying 
power  for  California  and  the  state  decides  to  do  that 
I  ve  always  wondered  Maybe  this  is  a  rhetorical  kind  of  question 
If  the  state  had  not  stepped  in  to  buy  power  what  would  have 
They  d  have  had  blackouts  big  blackouts  big  long  blackouts 
And  there  d  be  no  clear  solution7 
No  Wed  have  to  buy  power 
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That  was  the  only  solution 

I  never  saw  another  solution  You  know  we  wanted  another  solution 
I  do  believe  the  PUC  played  a  big  part  or  Loretta  played  a  big  part  in 
fucking  things  up  at  the  beginning  when  she  wouldn  t  let  them  buy 
long  term  contracts  but  by  the  time  we  get  to  this  point  the  bam  s 
burned  down  basically  and  it  doesn  t  matter  anymore  These 
companies  are  broke  and  nobody  will  sell  them  power  because  they 
can  t  pay  their  bills  At  this  point  they  had  the  transmission  lines  so 
you  have  to  find  power  for  them  somewhere  and  other  than  the 
government  coming  in  and  just  taking  over  the  whole  system  which 
was  an  option  that  was  thought  about  Like  you  know  we  thought 
about  it  in  bits  and  pieces 

I  mean  there  were  a  lot  of  radical  ideas  that  were  on  the  table  and 
we  thought  about  taking  over  the  power  plants  send  the  National 
Guard  in  and  take  over  the  power  plants  But  the  bottom  line  was  we 
didn  t  know  how  to  run  the  power  plants  and  so  you  d  still  have  to 
have  the  same  people  there  running  them  for  you  and  who  would 
know  if  they  were  working  right  or  not9 

We  had  several  guys  that  were  made  Two  guys  and  I  can  t 
remember  their  names  that  were  part  of  this  consulting  group  like  the 
Freemans  of  the  world  And  two  guys  were  designated  as  generating 
czars  and  one  Oh  I  wish  I  could  remember  this  guy  s  name 
because  he  was  just  a  dear  guy  I  mean  you  know  he  came  on  board 
and  you  sort  of  gritted  your  teeth  because  he  was  going  to  come  tell  us 
how  to  do  our  job  siting  power  plants 

He  came  on  board  and  this  guy  was  an  expert  in  power  plants  He 
knew  how  they  worked  Not  only  that  he  worked  for  Edison  and  he  d 
just  retired  He  was  a  senior  vice  president  and  he  was  like  the 
operating  engineer  He  really  did  know  why  they  didn  t  work  or 
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whether  they  worked  or  not  and  he  was  committed  to  the  state  s 
interest  trying  to  make  them  work 

Now  he  thought  at  first  His  job  was  to  sort  of  try  and  see  if  he 
could  make  things  happen  faster  could  make  these  power  plants  come 
on  line  faster  you  know  and  figuring  everybody  kind  of  always 
blames  government  for  it  but  when  he  came  when  we  sat  down  with 
him  and  went  through  everything  we  did  we  found  this  guy  He 
really  understood  we  really  did  everything  and  that  we  were  really 
very  good  at  what  we  were  doing  and  that  it  wasn  t  us  basically 
He  turned  his  attention  toward  the  power  plants  And  there  was 
one  at  Huntington  Beach  I  remember  a  big  power  plant  that  was 
We  just  could  not  get  it  to  go  It  was  like  500  megawatts  It  was  two 
big  200  megawatt  generators  and  this  thing  would  not  work  He 
would  go  down  and  he  d  look  at  it 

This  was  a  power  plant  that  he  had  built  originally  and  now  it  was 
owned  by  I  think  it  was  Duke  I  m  not  positive  who  owns 
Huntington  Beach  But  this  particular  power  plant  was  so  badly  put 
together  What  had  happened  is  the  company  had  come  m  and 
renovated  under  They  d  come  in  and  gotten  approval  from  us  to 
renovate  it  upgrade  it  and  make  it  into  something  better  and  bigger  to 
generate  electricity  but  it  wouldn  t  work 

I  even  went  down  once  to  have  a  look  at  it  I  don  t  know  anything 
about  that  stuff  you  know  but  while  I  m  there  they  tried  to  turn  it  on 
and  it  wouldn  t  turn  on  And  it  made  a  hell  of  a  noise  And  they 
figured  While  I  m  there  it  comes  out  I  mean  they  don  t  know 
enough  how  to  quite  hide  it  It  s  too  much  of  a  disaster  But  the 
boiler  which  is  about  five  stones  tall  and  about  a  football  field  half  a 
football  field  long  the  boiler  has  been  welded  to  this  frame  and  it 
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shouldn  t  have  been  When  they  start  the  thing  up  it  breaks  all  these 
welds  So  you  know  it  won  t  work  But  it  was  just  stupidity 

And  you  keep  asking  Well  why  is  it  you  didn  t  see  that7  I 
mean  this  is  a  huge  big  piece  of  machinery  and  they  welded  and 
welded  and  welded  and  you  didn  t  see  them  welding  it  wrong7  They 
said  well  they  didn  t  have  enough  people  There  were  only  two 
people  two  inspectors  from  the  company  that  were  there  So  it  s  this 
sort  of  thing  that  you  re  sort  of  up  against 

And  this  just  drives  this  guy  nuts  when  he  sees  this  because  this 
was  his  baby  his  plant  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  that  he  had  built  good 
He  built  it  well  once  And  he  was  with  us  for  about  six  or  eight 
months  as  the  energy  czar  generating  czar 

And  then  another  one  a  former  ambassador  to  Kosovo  who  was 
an  engineer  from  San  Francisco  Again  you  know  he  came  on  with 
all  his  experts  and  was  going  to  make  things  faster  They  actually  did 
suggest  a  couple  of  changes  that  probably  did  expedite  things  a  little 
bit  but  he  would  come  and  go  and  I  was  very  suspicious  of  him  He 
was  never  around  I  always  thought  he  was  some  sort  of  a  spook  and 
was  off  in  Kosovo  because  I  couldn  t  imagine  anybody  who  s  an 
ambassador  to  Kosovo  being  anything  but  a  spook  for  one  thing, 
because  it  was  such  a  bad  place  to  be  in  You  know  any  American 
interest  there  you  would  think  would  be  pretty  involved  with  trying  to 
make  that  place  into  some  sort  of  stable  place  He  s  not  just  going  to 
be  somebody  from  the  North  Forty  So  anyway  so  there  were  those 
types  of  folks  around  too 

But  back  to  this  Again  as  we  finally  get  down  to  it  we  can  t 
afford  the  The  utilities  can  t  buy  the  power  and  as  a  consequence 
we  decide  that  the  state  has  to  buy  the  power  and  so  we  get  through 
the  legislature  a  bill  authorizing  us  to  buy  the  power  and  we  start 
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buying  it  Pretty  soon  we  own  40  or  45  percent  of  the  whole  supply  of 
energy  in  California  and  on  a  daily  basis  the  state  is  deciding  how  are 
we  going  to  What  are  we  going  to  do  today*?  Where  are  we 
getting  it  from*?  How  much  is  it*?  And  we  re  also  into  the  market 
So  the  state  s  buying  electricity9 
Yeah 

That  s  on  Watt  [Avenue]  or  something  Wasn  t  there  a  building  up 
there9 

Yes  that  s  right  There  was  a  center  there  where  we  did  all  this  stuff 
The  people  that  ran  that  project  you  know  every  day  there  would  be  a 
conference  call  about  eight  in  the  morning  and  we  would  decide 
They  would  report  what  was  happenmg  that  day  in  terms  of  buying 
and  selling  of  power  We  were  sort  of  the  oversight  group  and  we 
made  decisions  about  how  much  we  were  going  to  buy 

You  know  this  stuff  costs  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  Every 
decision  was  worth  that  because  it  s  so  much  And  our  job  was  to  try 
to  keep  the  price  as  low  as  possible  and  you  could  kind  of  throw  your 
weight  around  by  this  time  We  were  a  big  part  of  the  market  so  we 
can  make  deals  And  there  s  a  lot  of  people  a  lot  of  suppliers  out 
there  and  so  we  could  We  didn  t  have  to  compete  I  mean  we 
weren  t  up  against  it  like  the  others  were  like  the  utility  companies 
were  We  really  were  able  Well  OK  we  re  not  going  to  buy 
from  you  because  you  want  too  much  We  re  going  to  buy  from  this 
other  guy  So  we  actually  did  get  some  competition  going  between 
them 

But  most  interesting  and  I  don  t  think  I  ve  mentioned  it  before 
but  most  interesting  here  was  when  it  shows  you  how  we  worried 
about  the  ISO  in  particular  ISO  is  the  scheduler  It  s  the  one  that 
prepares  says  this  is  how  much  we  re  going  to  Their  models  tell 
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them  their  computer  models  tell  them  what  s  going  to  happen  and 
how  much  power  to  buy  or  how  much  power  not  to  buy  but  how 
much  power  to  make  sure  is  coming  through  the  system  to  go  to  a 
certain  spot  to  supply  the  needs  of  that  community  But  as  we  said 
temperature  and  instinct  are  important  here  too  and  you  don  t  get  the 
instinct  part  at  the  ISO  You  get  kind  of  model  computer  and 
Here  s  what  s  going  to  happen 

One  day  I  remember  and  it  s  happened  a  couple  of  times  since 
then  but  one  day  I  think  it  was  in  July  the  guy  who  was  running  the 
thing  came  in  for  his  morning  eight  o  clock  report  He  says  I  ve  got 
some  real  problems  here  It  s  beginning  to  warm  up  and  it  s  going  to 
be  a  heat  It  s  going  to  be  very  warm  day  after  tomorrow  which  is 
a  Wednesday  I  think  and  we  know  this  can  all  go  away  but  we  think 
it  s  going  to  be  very  warm  The  ISO  says  that  there  s  plenty  of  power 
out  there  to  handle  this  problem  We  don  t  think  there  is  and  what  we 
need  to  know  is  whether  you  want  to  authorize  us  to  buy  more  power 
The  ISO  is  saying  we  actually  should  sell  power  because  they  re  not 
going  to  need  it  We  think  they  don  t  know  what  they  re  talking 
about  and  our  instinct  tells  our  knowledge  tells  us  that  we  need 
more 

So  we  said  Well  let  s  wait  a  few  hours 

We  waited  a  few  hours  and  they  came  back  and  said  We  haven  t 
changed  our  mind 

So  we  said  OK  Buy  about  600  megawatts  They  wanted  to 
buy  1  000  megawatts  more  We  said  Buy  600  more  than  the  ISO  s 
telling  you  is  the  maximum  And  they  bought  that  and  we  were  200 
megawatts  from  a  blackout  two  days  later  So  we  were  right  through 
our  instincts  through  sort  of  intuiting  it  while  the  ISO  was  wrong  and 
we  would  have  had  a  blackout  if  the  ISO  had  been  responsible 
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There  have  been  several  examples  where  these  sorts  of  things  have 
happened  since  then  So  it  s  certainly  worrisome  you  know  m  terms 
of  the  way  we  run  The  system  is  very  fragile  still  and  we  know 
that 

It  seems  like  the  ISO  can  cause  more  problems  than  solve 
It  can  You  d  need  somebody  to  do  that  work  You  know  you  need 
somebody  to  do  the  scheduling  It  s  just  it  s  got  to  do  it  right 
Because  it  s  independent  it  also  goes  out  on  a  limb  much  too  much 
You  know  its  forecasting  is  much  more  dreary  than  what  has  turned 
out  to  be  reality  You  know  it  doesn  t  take  into  account  reality  and  m 
the  energy  business  things  fix  themselves  just  like  they  go  wrong 
You  know  I  mean  very  often  you  don  t  quite  meet  the  peak  that  you 
thought  you  were  going  to  have  just  like  the  plant  will  break  down 
So  it  s  sort  of  a  mixed  bag  but  you  have  to  have  I  think  you 
have  to  have  really  capable  instincts  people  with  lots  of  experience 
that  have  watched  this  for  a  long  time  and  are  willing  to  take  a  risk 
which  the  ISO  actually  is  not  willing  to  do  so  you  end  up  with  little 
blackouts  And  as  the  situation  gets  worse  in  the  future  I  imagine  it  11 
be  more  pronounced 

Were  there  guidelines  that  the  electricity  buyers  had  to  follow?  I 
mean  was  there  a  limit  to  how  much  money  could  be  spent  to  get  the 
electricity? 

No  No  It  would  go  from  on  the  spot  market  one  hour  You  do  it 
in  hourly  tranches  and  one  hour  it  could  be  ten  dollars  per  kilowatt 
Well  let  s  say  ten  cents  per  kilowatt  and  then  the  next  hour  would  be 
ten  dollars  and  the  next  hour  it  would  be  $10  000  That  s  the  highest 
I  ever  saw  was  $10  000  per  kilowatt  hour 
How  could  it  ever  hit  that  level? 

It  can  t  unless  you  don  t  supply  and  if  you  ve  really  got  to  have  it 
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We  had  another  group  that  was  the  sort  of  efficiency  and 
conservation  group  that  looked  at  alternatives  and  was  constantly 
looking  at  possibilities  you  know  What  else  could  we  do?  And  you 
know  we  constantly  were  raising  Not  constantly  we  raised  the 
issue  several  times  that  as  far  as  the  state  s  concerned  it  would  be 
better  You  know  we  could  at  least  save  money  if  we  just  said 
Let  s  have  blackouts 

In  other  words  that  s  the  bluff  I  mean  that  s  the  card  that  you 
have  to  play  That  s  the  only  card  you  have  to  play  against  people 
who  are  unregulated  and  merciless  and  want  to  make  as  much  money 
as  possible  They  know  you  re  not  going  to  go  to  a  blackout  so  if  you 
don  t  go  to  a  blackout  you  re  going  to  have  to  buy  the  power  at  some 
price  And  if  you  withhold  power  you  can  get  there  from  here  and 
you  can  get  a  big  price  if  you  re  not  going  to  play  the  blackout  card 

And  the  state  refused  to  play  the  blackout  card  In  fact  we  would 
raise  it  m  these  different  meetings  to  the  governor  s  people  I 
mean  we  were  all  involved  m  the  same  meeting  and  we  would  go 
down  these  agendas  you  know  and  we  d  look  at  the  alternatives  about 
what  could  be  done  And  this  is  more  than  the  general  efficiency  stuff 
These  are  sort  of  specialized  projects  And  we  always  At  the 
bottom  of  that  list  would  be  will  you  I  mean  we  could  agree  to  a 
blackout  We  almost  got  there  once  where  the  governor  might  have 
but  he  didn  t  and  I  only  saw  him  falter  Only  once  did  I  see  him 
consider  seem  to  consider  the  idea  of  that  and  then  he  said  no 
Just  for  political  reasons? 

No  Well  part  of  it  part  of  it  But  I  mean  he  was  afraid  people 
would  die  and  that  he  d  get  blamed  for  it  you  know  And  it  s  very 
possible  m  a  blackout  People  do  die  So  it  s  very  difficult 
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But  we  looked  at  other  things  I  remember  we  very  seriously 
considered  biodiesel  engines  There  was  one  proposal  which  was  to 
put  100  diesel  engines  railroad  engines  together,  wire  them  together 
in  Bakersfield  It  was  in  Oakley  actually  There  was  a  guy  who  had 
these  engines  and  wanted  to  wire  them  together  and  then  he  was  going 
to  use  biodiesel  fuel  which  is  a  cleaner  fuel  At  the  time  it  was 
untested 
Biodiesel9 

Biodiesel  It  s  made  out  of  like,  vegetable  oil  And  this  bums  cleaner 
than  fossil  fuels  And  so  we  thought  a  lot  about  that  and  we  were 
right  on  the  verge  of  going  there  and  that  would  have  cost  a  couple 
million  dollars  We  were  right  on  the  verge  and  it  would  have 
produced  some  large  megawatts  but  we  decided  In  the  end  things 
eased  off  enough  not  to  go  to  the  biodiesel  tram  systems  and  so  we 
didn  t  do  that 

But  it  was  those  kinds  of  things  that  we  would  look  at  We  looked 
at  tidal  stuff  and  decided  that  wasn  t  much  We  were  constantly  being 
offended  by  San  Francisco  There  s  a  big  power  plant  that  was 
supposed  to  be  built  in  San  Francisco  and  it  had  been  approved  by  the 
Energy  Commission  They  could  not  get  the  locals  to  go  along  with  it 
and  they  never  could 

It  s  really  a  transmission  line  problem  in  that  there  s  this  line 
It  s  actually  a  security  issue  too  There  s  this  line  that  goes  into  San 
Francisco  goes  down  the  peninsula  and  around  over  to  Path  15  And 
that  line  was  You  know  the  power  would  dip  It  loses  voltage  is 
what  happens  and  so  it  kind  of  peters  out  at  the  end  doesn  t  got  the 
oomph  to  keep  the  lights  on  at  the  edge  at  the  end  of  it  and  so  there 
have  to  be  these  transmission  stations 
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San  Francisco  was  always  coming  m  with  Let  s  do  it  with  solar 
Let  s  do  it  with  this  Let  s  do  it  with  that  and  it  just  wouldn  t  work 
in  the  end  And  they  re  still  vulnerable  and  they  have  tried  to  work 
out  some  sort  of  compromise 

I  think  eventually  what  happened  is  part  of  a  settlement  with  El 
Paso  The  state  picked  up  four  turbines  brand  new  turbines  and  we 
gave  those  turbines  to  San  Francisco  and  they  agreed  to  put  them 
somewhere  so  that  they  could  be  used  in  San  Francisco  if  the  rest  of 
what  they  want  to  do  can  t  be  worked  out  We  thought  that  was  OK 
That  s  probably  about  the  best  we  could  do  for  San  Francisco  for  the 
time  being 

At  the  bottom  of  that  valley  or  down  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  there  s 
a  big  plant  that  the  Energy  Commission  approved  about  three  years 
ago  that  s  just  now  about  to  come  on  line  and  that  was  really  fought 
It  was  a  really  interesting  local  political  fight  The  mayor  was 
involved  in  it  and  all  sorts  of  folks 

And  Cisco  Company  came  out  against  it  made  a  deal  with  the 
local  people  in  the  community  They  came  out  against  this  so  they 
could  build  their  home  plant  in  a  territory  right  next  to  it  which  the 
city  council  would  not  approve  unless  they  came  out  against  this 
power  plant  And  it  didn  t  matter  to  us  much  I  mean  that  s  the 
reason  for  the  Energy  Commission  actually  But  it  was  really  an 
interesting  combination  of  stuff 

I  wanted  to  mention  also  I  didn  t  finish  with  Path  15 
Remember  now  this  is  going  back  to  transmission  here  for  just  a 
moment  and  Jim  Boyd  I  got  so  diverted  here  on  gas  Jim  was 
undersecretary  of  Energy  at  the  time  and  he  was  approached  by 
Northern  California  Power  Remember,  I  said  this  was  the  mums  and 
there  s  also  other  big  municipal  power  outfits  in  the  Northwest  federal 
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power  and  other  types  like  that  And  they  came  and  they  said  We 
want  to  upgrade  Path  15  and  we  11  pay  for  it  It  11  cost  a  couple  billion 
dollars  And  what  we  want  is  access  to  it,  because  they  don  t  have 
access  That  lme  s  owned  by  PG&E 

By  this  point  PG&E  s  in  bankruptcy  and  PG&E  doesn  t  like 
transmission  lines  anyway  always  wanted  to  get  rid  of  them  never 
paid  much  attention  to  them  because  there  s  no  profit  particularly  in 
those  lines  But  the  public  power  people  want  the  energy  to  move 
back  and  forth  so  that  they  can  charge  when  they  get  power  to  their 
constituencies  And  they  re  worried  that  they  won  t  be  able  to  just  on 
their  own  not  using  the  current  So  it  becomes  very  key  to  public 
power  people  but  it  s  not  very  important  as  a  money  maker  to 
anybody  And  so  it  suffers 

There  are  lot  of  environmental  problems  not  problems  but  that 
you  have  to  evaluate  this  very  carefully  environmentally  and  it  s  a 
long  long  corridor  Normally  the  PUC  is  responsible  for  this  but  if 
the  publicly  owned  power  companies  come  m  and  upgrade  it  well 
then  it  won  t  be  and  it  really  then  will  be  done  by  the  state 

So  what  we  were  interested  in  at  the  time  was  just  getting  the 
damned  thing  done  because  it  breaks  down  What  happens  is  there  s 
this  what  s  called  congestion  which  is  another  cause  of  price 
increases  in  that  what  happens  on  this  power  lme  is  that  you  get  all  the 
power  you  can  on  this  line  that  s  going  down  the  lme  and  you  can  t 
get  any  more  but  there  s  big  demands  down  here  still  for  more  power 
But  you  just  can  t  get  any  more  power  on  the  lme  so  down  here 
where  you  re  desperate  for  power  you  re  buying  it  at  any  price  you 
can  get  it  So  you  have  to  get  it  from  other  places  and  you  pay  a  lot 
for  that  and  you  don  t  get  it  through  this  mam  lme  because  of 
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congestion  You  can  t  get  it  It  s  too  It  s  already  jammed  to  the 
hilt 

So  the  public  power  people  said  Well  we  11  want  to  expand  it 
upgrade  it  technologically  It  can  take  a  lot  more  And  as  I 
mentioned  there  are  technological  problems  with  the  transmission 
lines  in  that  they  weigh  a  lot  and  that  they  will  bend  And  the  towers 
could  be  pulled  down  by  just  the  weight  of  the  energy  During  a  very 
hot  day  the  temperatures  increase  so  we  are  always  interested  in  new 
technologies  of  wires  and  that  sort  of  stuff 

But  anyway  m  this  particular  case  we  decided  to  push  it  So  there 
is  a  sort  of  transmission  group  that  is  dealing  with  this  particular 
project  We  ve  just  about  got  agreement  The  governor  seems 
interested  is  willing  to  sign  off  on  it  We  have  a  conference  call  and 
in  the  conference  call  it  s  the  people  from  the  Governor  s  Office 
Actually  they  re  conducting  the  meeting  Winston  Hams  is  in  charge 
of  the  conference  call  I  m  on  it  from  the  Energy  Commission  Jim 
Boyd  s  on  it  from  the  Resources  Agency  Local  government  I 
don  t  think  there  are  any  local  government  folks  on  it  And  the  PUC  is 
on  it  with  Loretta  the  president  and  we  talk  it  all  through 

In  the  end  we  say  OK  We  all  agree  that  we  re  going  to  go 
ahead  with  this  project  and  we  re  going  to  put  out  a  press  release 
tomorrow  that  the  governor  endorses  doing  this  and  we  re  going  to 
then  take  it  forward 

About  three  hours  later  everybody  signs  off  including  Loretta 
About  three  hours  later  she  issues  a  press  release  from  the  PUC  which 
says  no  the  PUC  is  going  to  handle  this  and  PG&E  which  we  know 
doesn  t  want  to  deal  with  this  PG&E  will  deal  with  this  And  there  s 
a  quote  from  the  president  of  PG&E  saying  Oh  yes  we  want  to  do 
that  So  you  know  she  just  double  crossed  us  straight  away  double 
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crossed  the  governor  double  crossed  everybody  to  keep  control  over 
this  line 

We  thought  we  could  have  built  that  in  2001  that  it  would  have 
been  upgraded  and  finished  by  about  2003  and  they  re  just  now  on 
the  PUC  finishing  the  environmental  report  now  in  2004  just 
finishing  the  environmental  report  on  it  so  it  s  still  a  long  ways  from 
being  upgraded  So  that  s  the  sort  of  stuff  that  really  froze  the 
governor  s  behind  You  know  he  just  He  was  not  ready  and  none 

of  us  were  ready  after  that  to  deal  with  the  PUC 
And  he  had  no  real  effective  way  of  dealing  with 
No,  he  didn  t  All  he  could  do  is  persuade  her  and  it  didn  t  work  He 
offered  her  everything  under  the  sun  you  know  judgeships  anything 
to  get  her  out  of  there  and  he  really  wanted  her  out  and  there  was  no 
way  to  do  it 

She  had  good  political  relationships  with  people  in  the  legislature 
particularly  John  Burton  and  she  managed  to  keep  it  alive  for  a  long 
time  until  finally  she  did  give  up  the  ghost  and  the  governor  got  to 
appoint  who  he  wanted  which  was  Mike  Peevey  who  on  the  surface 

Michael  who  was  a  former  president  of  Edison  you  would  think 
But  he  s  also  an  old  labor  guy  and  you  would  think  that  this  would 
be  a  problem  it  d  be  a  conflict  of  sorts  but  it  really  hasn  t  been 
though  he  is  a  businessman  and  he  takes  it  from  a  business  point  of 
view  I  give  him  more  credit  for  pulling  together  the  different  energy 
agencies 

As  I  was  going  out  the  door  he  was  busy  making  everybody  sit 
down  and  talk  to  each  other  so  that  you  had  a  formal  kind  of 
organization  that  he  put  together  and  everybody  saluted  it  It  was  the 
Power  Authority  the  Energy  Commission  and  they  all  meet  together 
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en  banc  to  talk  about  issues  They  ve  really  done  a  whole  lot  of  very 
good  work  in  terms  of  sort  of  centralizing  issues 

The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  energy  structure  at  the  moment  is 
that  it  s  based  on  personality  and  not  on  a  structure  You  know  it  s 
not  govemmentally  run  because  there  are  all  these  independent 
agencies  that  will  work  together  at  the  moment  because  they  re 
holdovers  from  the  crisis  but  they  11  probably  all  fall  apart  as  you  go 
along  here  So  we  will  look  now  for  Governor  Schwarzenegger  to  do 
something  hopefully  to  bring  this  into  some  sort  of  focus 
Do  you  think  the  governor  should  have  more  control  over  the  PUC9 
It  s  a  very  good  question  one  that  people  have  asked  for  a  very  long 
time  and  it  s  not  so  much  over  the  PUC  as  over  the  Energy 
Commission  because  if  you  think  function  if  you  think  about  what  is 
the  right  thing  that  ought  to  be  in  the  governor  s  responsibilities  and 
what  ought  not  to  be  I  don  t  think  any  governor  worth  his  salt  really 
should  site  the  power  plants  because  it  s  too  controversial  and  nobody 
wants  one  of  these  things  in  their  backyard  So  he  can  have  some 
distance  by  not  having  it 

The  people  he  chooses  have  to  be  the  right  people  He  has  to  pay 
attention  to  that  And  up  to  the  energy  crisis  no  governor  did 
basically  It  was  always  wrong  The  wrong  people  were  in  those 
places  because  it  was  not  a  crisis 

Right  now  you  have  the  right  people  good  people  in  these 
different  slots  and  they  can  work  together,  and  they  re  intelligent  and 
creative  I  don  t  know  how  you  build  The  way  energy  works  is 
crisis  to  crisis  It  is  not  something  that  It  operates  like 
earthquakes  You  have  to  plan  m  between  the  crises  for  what  you  re 
going  to  do  in  the  next  crisis  and  I  don  t  know  if  anybody  has  the  will 
to  do  that  in  this  era  yet  You  know  we  have  to  see  The  current 
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governor  has  a  lot  of  opportunities  here  I  mean  it  just  depends  on 
what  he  wants  to  spend  his  energies  on 
I  guess  he  could  consolidate 

He  could  and  if  he  didn  t  do  that  then  he  I  mean  he  can  t  just  go 
do  it  It  takes  the  legislature  to  approve  it  because  this  is  all  statutorily 
done  There  are  reasons  for  independent  agencies  I  mean  you  want 
an  arms  length  distance  from  the  political  side 

You  know  both  the  Energy  Commission  and  the  PUC  were  not  put 
together  as  commissions  lightly  They  were  put  together  as 
independent  agencies  to  do  certain  kinds  of  functions  that  were  quasi 
judicial  in  nature  often  and  that  you  wanted  a  kind  of  judgment  made 
that  didn  t  involve  You  wanted  what  was  good  for  the  people  of 
California  not  particularly  what  is  the  best  politics  for  California 
I  don  t  think  they  have  been  totally  successful  at  that  but  I  mean 
if  the  governor  s  going  to  be  responsible  and  have  a  department  that 
does  all  this  sets  rates  give  me  a  break  No  governor  wants  to  set 
utility  rates  No  governor  ought  to  want  to  site  a  power  plant  You 
know  I  mean  it  s  too  complicated  a  process  and  there  s  too  much  at 
stake  He  11  just  take  shit  for  life  if  he  does  that  There  s  nothing  else 
m  government  quite  like  it  that  you  get  this  for  So  there  are  reasons 
why  you  have  these  independent  agencies 

On  the  other  hand  particularly  at  the  commission  the  Energy 
Commission  I  think  that  there  are  certain  kinds  of  things  A  big  part 
of  its  function  is  planning  and  it  gathers  information  It  s  the  best 
gatherer  of  information  in  the  world  and  it  s  the  best  planner  in  the 
world  and  you  need  these  things  to  get  ready  for  the  next  crisis  But  I 
don  t  know  It  s  really  up  to  the  administration  It  s  up  to  the 
Maybe  it  would  help  if  it  s  given  a  free  rein  I  don  t  know  the  answer 
actually  to  it 
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I  think  that  there  are  some  ways  that  a  Department  of  Energy 
maybe  an  agency  could  be  useful  could  be  the  right  thing  to  do  You 
know  certainly  there  is  some  consolidation  that  should  take  place 
There  are  a  bunch  of  agencies  You  ve  certainly  got  to  do  something 
with  the  Power  Authority  for  example  the  California  Power 
Authority  which  was  created  in  the  energy  crisis  to  build  things  and 
it  s  not  ready  for  that  right  at  the  moment  It  has  $5  billion  in  bonding 
authority  and  it  ought  to  be  merged  with  something  so  that  it  And 
it  shouldn  t  lose  that  because  you  re  going  to  need  it  at  some  point 
but  to  have  an  independent  agency  out  there  trying  to  build  stuff  it  s 
just  not  good  policy  at  this  point 

So  those  sorts  of  things  that  need  to  happen  There  s  some 
infrastructure  stuff  that  could  be  consolidated  You  know  I  think  it  s  a 
bit  dicey  I  think  the  governor  Governor  Schwarzenegger  will 
probably  try  to  do  something  and  likely  will  probably  build  something 
pyramidally  with  something  at  the  top  an  agency  secretary  or 
something  And  many  of  these  departmental  Many  of  these  things 

will  be  I  think  he  will  probably  make  a  proposal  that  does 
consolidate  a  lot  of  this  stuff 

Is  he  actively  looking  at  doing  something  with  energy9 
I  think  so 


[End  Tape  19  Side  B] 
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[Session  12  May  3  2004] 

[Begin  Tape  20  Side  A] 

CASTANEDA  This  is  the  continuation  of  the  oral  history  interview  of  Steve  Larson 
This  is  tape  twenty 

So  you  said  you  wanted  to  start  with  March  of  2002 
LARSON  Right  In  March  of 2002  two  things  happened  I  was  invited  to  go  to 

China  m  October  around  the  first  of  October  and  this  was  to  be  part 
of  a  diplomatic  sort  of  mission  I  mean  we  wanted  to  all  go  too 
because  it  d  be  fun  and  we  were  going  to  be  part  tourists  and  part  not 
This  is  people  from  the  Energy  Commission  and  generally  speakmg 
from  the  world  of  energy  The  leader  in  this  expedition  was  Art 
Rosenfeld  He  actually  was  the  one  who  got  invited 

As  the  senior  person  on  efficiency  he  was  invited  by  several 
institutes  There  are  liaison  operations  with  the  University  of 
California  so  there  were  some  California  folks  that  were  sort  of  in 
charge  of  setting  it  up  The  university  had  set  up  some  institutes  in 
Beijing  and  these  were  sort  of  liaison  institutes  with  China  and  had 
sort  of  diplomatic  overlapping  And  they  had  invited  The  Chinese 
had  begun  to  think  about  the  Olympics  and  they  were  very  concerned 
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They  had  won  the  Olympics  by  then  and  they  were  quite 
concerned  that  I  think  it  s  2010  or  something  like  that  I  m  not 
sure  what  year  but  at  any  rate  they  had  won  the  Olympics  and  they 
were  going  to  be  in  Beijing 

The  government  wants  to  prove  that  it  s  a  new  place  and  that  it  s 
up  to  modem  standards  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  It  looked  around  and 
Beijing  itself  was  suffering  So  they  created  an  institute  which  was 
very  close  to  the  leadership  in  the  government  The  government  was 
very  concerned  about  energy  and  they  want  to  show  efficiencies 
They  re  taking  a  lot  of  heat  for  damming  up  the  Yangtze  River  and 
their  goal  there  even  though  they  re  displacing  two  or  three  million 
people  their  goal  there  was  to  build  the  largest  hydroelectric  project  in 
the  world  or  I  think  it  s  very  comparable  to  the  Aswan  Dam  along  the 
Nile 

Is  that  the  Three  Gorges  Dam? 

Yeah  That  s  the  Three  Gorges  That  s  what  it  s  called  the  Three 
Gorges  system  dam  So  what  it  meant  also  was  that  there  was  going 
to  be  a  tremendous  amount  they  thought  of  environmental  damage 
and  then  there  s  going  be  a  tremendous  amount  of  urban  damage 
because  the  Yangtze  River  for  many  thousands  of  years  has  been  the 
home  to  many  many  people  and  they  live  right  down  to  the  nver  s 
edge  This  would  mean  that  when  the  dam  was  finished  as  you  go  up 
the  Yangtze  that  you  wouldn  t  be  able  That  it  would  be  It 
would  raise  about  170  meters  which  is  a  lot  So  that  meant  a  whole 
lot  of  people  would  be  dislocated 

So  as  a  consequence  there  had  been  a  lot  of  criticism  of  this  the 
loss  of  cultural  icons  and  so  forth  and  also  just  the  idea  of  this  very 
huge  project  the  biggest  in  the  world  at  the  time  maybe  the  biggest 
ever  attempted 
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So  we  wanted  to  look  at  that  and  we  wanted  to  look  at  what  was 
going  to  happen  behind  the  dam  so  we  were  intending  to  spend  quite  a 
bit  of  time  actually  on  the  Yangtze  steaming  up  the  river  This  was 
the  last  year  in  which  you  could  do  that  before  it  began  to  be  filled  in 
in  order  to  see  where  they  were  and  what  the  contrasts  were  and  that 
sort  of  thing 

Also  in  Beijing  itself  we  were  really  interested  m  They 
were  very  interested  in  trying  to  clean  up  their  air  I  of  course  had 
never  been  there  before  but  what  has  happened  is  a  big  change  from 
before  People  who  ve  been  there  maybe  ten  fifteen  years  ago  said 
that  when  they  arrived  there  the  streets  were  just  filled  with  bicycles 
Now  they  re  not  filled  with  bicycles  anymore  they  re  filled  with  cars 
I  ve  seen  the  photographs  of  just  the  bicycles 
That  s  right  That  s  right  It  s  only  just  recently  that  they  sucked  up 
cars  and  so  now  people  have  the  money  to  be  able  to  afford  cars  So 
we  were  very  interested  in  that  and  this  institute  this  Chinese  institute 
was  very  interested  in  talking  to  Art  about  what  was  possible  and  they 
looked  to  California  as  being  the  model  for  the  setting  of  standards  and 
so  forth 

We  were  going  to  meet  with  them  first  in  Beijing  and  the  travel 
from  there  to  many  other  sites  We  also  wanted  to  take  in  a  lot  of  the 
culture  of  the  country  and  an  itinerary  was  planned  out  that  would 
have  us  do  that  So  it  looked  like  besides  being  a  business  trip  that 
would  be  worthwhile  good  cultural  exchange  and  certainly  it  would 
be  fun  to  sort  of  do  that  at  the  behest  of  the  government 

And  actually  we  looked  forward  too  to  further  interactions 
later  so  when  they  come  to  California  we  could  show  them  how  these 
things  work 

Did  you  mention  the  name  of  the  institute9 
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I  don  t  remember  the  name  of  it  There  are  a  couple  I  don  t 
remember 

But  it  was  an  energy  related  institute*? 

Um  hmm  which  was  sponsored  by  U  C  and  they  have  lots  of 
connections  into  the  government  OK  So  that  invitation  came  in 
March 

The  other  thing  I  said  there  were  two  things  that  happened  in 
March  I  was  diagnosed  with  prostate  cancer  in  March  and  that  was  a 
shock  You  know  I  mean  all  through  my  career  I  think  an  important 
part  that  is  often  underestimated  I  think  two  things  are  required  of 
somebody  who  wants  to  be  in  public  life  m  the  way  that  I  have  done 
as  staff  basically  to  all  sorts  of  different  parts  of  a  very  large  state 
government  a  government  that  is  equivalent  to  most  Bigger  than 
most  national  governments 

And  those  things  are  first  you  have  to  really  have  an  interest  in 
what  s  going  on  and  you  have  to  be  able  to  sort  of  accept  the  chaos 
that  exists  in  that  kind  of  a  framework  and  be  able  to  adjust  You  have 
to  strongly  be  able  to  adjust  to  what  s  going  on  around  you  and  as 
staff  you  have  to  be  in  a  chaotic  kind  of  support  role  trying  to  do 
what  s  best  for  people  and  at  the  same  time  responding  to  what  elected 
officials  want  who  are  making  decisions  about  very  important  issues 
within  the  state 

And  the  other  thing  you  really  have  to  be  able  to  do  and  I  think 
it  s  the  most  underestimated  quality  is  you  have  to  be  strong 
physically  because  what  s  required  of  you  I  don  t  think  is  It  s 
not  like  other  existences  It  s  not  nine  to  five  It  s  not  anything  to  do 
with  sort  of  a  normality 

Every  part  of  it  is  very  different  Sometimes  you  don  t  work  at 
all  Other  times  you  work  all  the  time  for  several  days  There  s 
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always  adrenaline  rushes  and  adrenaline  losses  You  have  to 
remember  to  eat  you  have  to  remember  what  to  eat  and  you  have  to 
make  sure  that  you  figure  m  some  sort  of  an  exercise  program  that 
keeps  you  up  on  things 

And  it  s  not  unusual  Most  people  fail  at  this  Most  people 
get  sick  If  they  re  really  concerned  about  the  issues  that  are  going  on 
they  can  t  take  it  for  longer  than  a  few  years  To  be  able  to  And  I 
think  the  only  way  as  a  senior  staff  person  the  only  way  you  can  be  a 
senior  staff  person  of  course  is  if  you  re  there  for  a  long  time  You 
have  to  be  able  to  input  over  a  long  period  of  time  to  have  influence  m 
decision  making  You  have  to  be  a  part  of  that  decision  making  in 
many  different  instances  many  different  increments  in  different  ways 
and  that  takes  strength  of  body  So  you  have  to  pay  attention  right 
from  day  one  to  what  your  diet  is  to  the  kind  of  food  you  re  eating  to 
exercise  to  sleep  and  all  these  very  basic  things  we  don  t  think  about 

And  I  think  you  have  to  have  basically  a  pretty  strong 
constitution  to  start  with  I  could  count  on  probably  one  hand  the 
people  who  have  sustained  it  over  twenty  years  or  thirty  years  who  ve 
been  able  to  really  be  able  to  be  a  part  of  the  system  for  that  long  even 
in  an  environment  mind  you  that  has  been  pretty  consistent  in  terms 
of  partisanship  I  mean  it  s  been  a  Democratic  legislature  most  of  this 
time  and  it  s  been  very  creative  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  but  it  s  been 
Democratic 

And  so  there  s  always  You  haven  t  been  thrown  out  of 
office  I  mean  if  you  answer  all  the  other  things  that  you  have  to  do 
you  know  you  can  survive  And  even  the  choice  to  survive  is  an 
important  one  You  know  you  ve  got  to  want  to  do  this  for  a  long 
period  of  time 
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So  when  I  was  diagnosed  with  cancer  you  know  I  d  sort  of  gone 
on  to  the  administration  which  I  believe  at  the  top  requires  the  same 
sort  of  commitment  The  very  top  bureaucrats  m  the  civil  service  it 
seems  to  me  have  many  of  these  same  qualities  They  pay  attention  to 
what  their  physical  life  is  all  about  I  think  they  have  a  little  more 
nine  to  five  kind  of  operation  You  know  it  s  not  quite  as  free 
wheeling  at  the  top  but  it  s  still  pretty  free  wheeling  If  you  re  at  the 
front  part  of  an  administration  at  the  top  you  really  at  the  most  are 
only  going  to  last  about  eight  years  And  to  transition  to  other 
administrations  is  really  unusual  The  only  place  it  ever  happens  is  in 
some  of  these  permanently  appointed  positions  like  in  the  case  of  the 
Energy  Commission  where  we  talked  about  Chuck  Imbrecht  who  was 
chairman  for  fourteen  years  It  s  very  hard  to  think  of  other  examples 
of  that 

Alan  Lloyd  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  ARB  has  done  that 
through  several  administrations  and  he  s  an  example  of  a  top 
bureaucrat  who  I  think  is  And  he  s  more  bureaucrat  than  he  is 
Well  he  s  a  great  politician  too  but  he  s  more  politician  than  he  is 
bureaucrat  even  though  he  is  a  bureaucrat  and  comes  from  those 
ranks  and  he  s  a  guy  who  s  managed  to  sustain  it  his  whole  life 

Most  aren  t  able  to  do  that  Things  happen  to  them  They  get 
taken  out  But  the  basic  thing  you  have  to  always  do  is  watch  your 
health  And  so  here  I  was  at  the  peak  of  my  career  I  mean  I  was 
having  a  lot  of  fun  The  energy  crisis  was  just  now  coming  to  an  end 
and  in  the  beginning  of 2002  it  sort  of  was  under  control  anyway  We 
weren  t  really  disturbed  about  what  was  happening  to  the  governor 
because  it  really  hadn  t  developed  yet  In  fact  he  was  running  for 
reelection  and  he  managed  to  defeat  his  opponents  his  chief 
opponent  m  March  I  mean  he  even  put  money  m  to  make  sure  that 
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the  worst  possible  guy  would  be  nominated  by  the  Republicans  in 
terms  of  the  November  election  so  that  was  all  transpiring 

So  it  looked  as  if  it  was  going  to  be  a  pretty  good  time  and  we 
were  going  to  You  could  see  the  budget  was  a  problem  Even 
then  it  was  a  big  problem  but  it  didn  t  look  like  it  was  fatal  I  mean 
we  were  going  to  get  through  the  election  and  so  forth  And 
Democrats  it  looked  like  Democrats  were  in  great  shape  to  take  all  the 
elected  offices  which  they  did  in  November 

And  so  here  I  am  all  of  a  sudden  faced  with  this  personal 
problem  which  certainly  brings  into  focus  the  mortality  of  one  And  I 
was  very  lucky  m  that  this  was  diagnosed  as  part  of  a  I  actually 
had  taken  tests  in  September  and  this  was  diagnosed  in  March  that 
this  is  what  it  was  And  what  happened  was  originally  m  September 
of  2001  I  d  gone  in  for  a  regular  physical  And  by  the  way  that  s 
something  else  you  just  have  to  remember  to  do  You  know  it  s  really 
important  as  part  of  one  s  career  So  I  d  gone  in  and  had  these  tests 
and  they  said  Well  maybe  you  ought  to  come  back  Don  t  worry 
about  this  but  have  these  further  tests  And  then  finally  in  March 
they  said  Well  we  think  this  might  be  a  problem  so  I  m  going  to 
send  you  to  this  doctor  and  you  have  to  have  a  biopsy 

So  I  had  this  biopsy  and  it  proved  positive  that  I  had  this 
disease  and  that  it  had  really  been  diagnosed  early  in  the  game  that 
my  doctor  had  He  didn  t  have  to  decide  to  have  these  other  tests 
and  he  had  opted  for  them  just  in  case  and  I  got  lucky  at  that  point  I 
decided  once  I  was  lucky  that  I  was  going  to  keep  it  So  I  started 
using  the  system 

My  significant  other — we  ve  been  together  now  for  eleven 
years — Katherine  is  a  doctor  and  she  said  Well  first  of  all  she 
only  deals  m  her  business  with  Cal  and  so  she  knows  the  doctors  at 
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the  university  and  she  knew  who  the  best  team  of  prostrate  surgeons 
were  and  I  did  some  research 

Of  course  I  was  not  quick  to  make  decisions  about  what  I 
wanted  done  The  doctors  told  me  first  off  that  Well  you  don  t  have 
to  make  a  decision  right  away  but  they  meant  by  that  a  couple  of 
days  or  weeks  I  wanted  to  take  a  couple  of  months,  and  that  was 
probably  not  too  wise  But  I  read  up  on  it  and  figured  out  that  there 
were  really  six  teams  of  doctors  in  the  United  States  that  were 
considered  to  be  the  best  and  one  of  them  was  at  Cal  at  UCSF  And 
so  with  Katherine  s  help  I  got  an  appointment  right  away  went  in 
and  they  diagnosed  it 

They  said  that  because  of  the  way  this  had  been  diagnosed  fairly 
early  in  the  game  that  I  had  more  options  than  most  people  would  So 
one  of  the  options  I  had  was  to  have  radioactive  pellets  inserted  in  the 
prostate  and  then  there  s  surgery  and  then  there  s  radiation  Those 
are  the  three  major  areas  of  the  way  you  treat  this  disease 

I  thought  a  lot  about  surgery  because  the  surgeon  was  the  best  m 
the  country  and  I  felt  that  that  would  be  There  were  some 
personal  reasons  why  I  decided  I  would  opt  first  for  the  radioactive 
treatment,  not  radiation  but  the  pellets  And  so  I  opted  for  the  pellet 
treatment  and  went  in  a  week  before  I  went  to  China  That  s  what  the 
connection  is 

So  in  the  latter  part  of  September  is  when  I  went  I  had  this 
sort  of  operation  I  mean  it  s  an  insertion  of  these  things  into  the 
prostate  and  so  it  s  not  a  radical  If  you  have  the  surgery  you  11  be 

in  the  hospital  for  a  week  and  then  it  takes  time  to  recover  from  that 
With  the  pellets  I  could  go  home  the  same  day  that  they  were  inserted 
The  doctors  seemed  to  feel  that  this  was  a  good  treatment  for  me,  I 
mean  that  I  could  It  would  work  as  far  as  I  concerned 
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So  with  that  m  mind  I  did  that  And  so  a  week  before  the  thing 
I  had  this  operation  Probably  I  shouldn  t  have  gone  to  China  I  was 
surprised  at  how  many  people  in  the  Energy  Commission  had  similar 
afflictions  Actually  a  couple  of  commissioners  at  the  time  were 
involved  in  being  diagnosed  one  way  or  the  other  It  turned  out  that 
they  were  OK  I  was  the  only  one  that  ended  up  actually  with  cancer 
So  that  s  been  a  part  of  my  life  since  then  and  it  has  been 
surprising  to  me  It  took  about  a  year  for  me  to  really  recover  and  I 
was  very  I  m  a  very  energetic  person  so  I  just  did  everything 
And  as  I  say  I  went  to  China  In  China  they  gave  me  this  set  of  pills 
where  they  said  Now  if  you  can  t  urinate,  use  this  pill  and  get  to  a 
doctor  I  never  had  to  do  that  but  I  was  ready  It  was  sort  of  like  the 
cyanide  capsules  I  mean  I  don  t  know  what  I  was  going  to  do  out  in 
the  middle  of  nowhere  because  certainly  Chinese  medicine  was  not 
going  to  lend  itself  too  much  to  this  radical  kind  of  advanced  surgery 
that  you  get  m  this  country 

So  we  went  to  China  While  we  were  m  China  often  I  would  get 
tired  because  I  was  radiated  and  I  would  get  very  tired  early  So  I 
would  tend  to  sleep  a  lot  And  then  I  was  only  really  sick  once  which 
was  just  one  morning  I  couldn  t  go  on  a  particular  expedition  I  didn  t 
think  while  we  were  on  the  Yangtze  but  I  did  everything  else  pretty 
well  So  all  m  all  it  probably  wasn  t  a  good  idea  to  do  it  I  wouldn  t 
recommend  it  but  at  the  same  time  I  wasn  t  about  to  miss  this  trip 
It  was  really  an  interesting  trip  in  that  in  Beijing  we  did  meet 
with  these  institutes  and  they  became  The  people  who  Some 
spoke  good  English  some  did  not  Some  spoke  a  bit  of  English  but  it 
was  misleading  You  thought  they  were  better  at  it  than  they  were 
We  started  with  sort  of  a  presentation  by  Arthur  Art  Rosenfeld 
on  the  efficiencies  and  it  was  sort  of  a  global  thing  and  then  it  was 
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down  to  specifics  about  California,  about  how  it  worked  It  was  only 
supposed  to  take  about  forty  five  minutes  this  briefing  but  the 
institute  people  the  Chinese  people  in  the  institute  and  the  director — 
and  he  spoke  pretty  good  English  and  understood  it — were  so 
interested  that  they  decided  that  they  were  going  to  stay  with  us  So  as 
we  went  up  the  Yangtze  they  stayed  with  us  and  explained  things 
which  I  think  made  for  a  much  broader  much  better  trip 

So  there  were  five  or  six  people  that  were  with  us  on  the  ship 
Well  maybe  it  was  more  than  that  It  was  probably  eight  or  nine 
people  who  were  with  us  on  the  ship  as  we  went  up  the  Yangtze  And 
we  would  have  seminars  in  the  ship — and  this  was  a  big  ship — usually 
in  the  afternoons  where  we  would  talk  to  each  other  about  what  we 
were  trying  to  do  and  that  sort  of  thing 

We  talked  a  lot  about  oil  production  They  re  interested  in 
nuclear  power  They  wish  that  they  didn  t  have  to  use  so  much  coal 
And  they  re  very  practical  I  thought  they  were  really  pretty  truthful 
with  us  They  were  talking  about  how  different  it  is  to  operate  in  a 
dictatorship  a  Communist  dictatorship  like  China  compared  with  how 
it  is  in  our  country  where  everything  in  our  country  has  to  really  be 
rooted  in  openness  and  you  have  to  have  public  hearings  and 
everybody  s  got  to  be  part  of  the  discussion  until  you  make  a  decision 
In  their  system  they  can  make  decisions  pretty  quickly  They 
worry  they  don  t  get  enough  input  or  they  get  it  wrong  They  also 
think  that  corruption  tends  to  be  more  in  their  system  than  in  our 
system  so  they  worry  a  lot  about  that  And  they  had  a  lot  of  money  to 
spend  on  cleaning  up  Beijing  and  so  we  told  them  what  we  thought 
how  you  best  would  go  about  that 
Do  they  have  much  natural  gas  there9 
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They  have  quite  a  bit  of  natural  gas  but  their  big  thing  is  coal  and 
they  re  trying  to  get  away  from  They  re  very  interested  in 
renewables  but  their  interest  in  renewables  is  really  basically  for  the 
outback  You  know  they  really  want  electricity  in  cities  They  re 
interested  in  distributed  generation  for  the  peasants  and  for  people 
outside  of  the  big  cities  But  they  re  moving  people  into  the  big  cities 
and  they  move  them  in  there  because  that  s  where  the  economy  is 
going  to  thrive  and  so  that  s  where  the  jobs  are  going  to  be 

And  they  don  t  have  enough  jobs  for  everybody  I  mean  it  s 
huge  Everything  is  in  enormous  numbers  of  people  that  they  have  to 
deal  with  so  you  come  away  feeling  really  rather  sympathetic  in  a  lot 
of  ways  to  what  their  plight  is 

As  I  mentioned  before  we  were  there  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  end  of  the  revolution  so  they  were  ready  to  celebrate  We  were 
in  cities  when  these  celebrations  took  place  and  the  cities  seemed  to 
be  very  supportive  They  seemed  pretty  open  and  free  too  Like  as  I 
think  I  ve  mentioned  before  our  guides  would  change  depending  on 
what  city  we  were  m  and  we  d  get  new  people  and  they  were  of 
different  quality  and  different  ability  to  speak  English  But  for  most  of 
this  trip  we  had  these  people  from  the  institute  with  us  too  They 
spoke  pretty  good  English  and  they  could  help  us  throughout 

But  for  example  there  was  As  I  think  I  mentioned  before 
there  was  a  Red  Guard  tour  guide  who  was  one  of  our  guides  telling 
us  about  his  experiences  And  it  was  interesting  because  other  tour 
guides  who  The  tour  guides  seemed  to  come  out  of  It  s  a 
pretty  good  job  apparently  if  you  can  get  it  and  they  come  out  of  the 
academic  world  to  a  large  extent  So  that  the  front  end  tour  guides 
that  we  talked  to  the  first  ones  in  Beijing  and  out  on  the  wall  and  stuff 
like  that  these  people  had  suffered  a  lot  during  the  Red  Guard  s 
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dominance  They  had  been  taken  out  of  their  academic  positions  and 
sent  to  the  country  They  had  to  farm  for  ten  years  and  people  m  their 
family  died  and  so  forth  and  they  were  very  open  about  that  about 
what  it  was  all  about 

Then  there  was  the  guy  who  was  in  the  Red  Guard  and  he  was 
very  open  about  it  too  in  that  he  thought  it  was  a  good  idea  and  he 
had  sort  of  led  the  charge  and  he  was  in  some  fairly  remote  part  of 
China  And  as  I  mentioned  before  he  had  gone  to  school  His  reward 
for  being  a  Red  Guard  leader  was  to  go  to  school  but  it  was  after  the 
schools  were  sort  of  denuded  of  their  academic  excellence  And  he 
was  given  a  degree  in  engineering  but  he  obviously  didn  t  have  a  clue 
about  that 

He  felt  cheated  as  a  result  and  he  ended  up  doing  the  best  he 
could  as  a  tour  guide  Well  he  really  expected  more  It  was  really 
interesting  in  that  the  revolution  He  d  been  a  part  of  the 
revolution  and  the  goal  his  goal  personally  was  to  get  ahead  and  get 
more  out  of  life  They  d  sent  him  to  school  and  this  was  the  first 
person  in  his  territory  practically  that  had  gone  off  to  a  university  So 
he  thought  he  had  arrived  and  he  didn  t  get  any  kind  of  an  education 
So  he  was  very  disappointed  So  he  was  sort  of  given  this  job  as  a  tour 
guide  which  is  not  a  bad  job  but  by  the  same  token  you  could  see 
And  he  was  pretty  open  and  nobody  seemed  to  keep  him  You 
know  you  could  tell  sometimes  you  would  get  a  little  close  to  the 
quick  and  they  wouldn  t  want  to  talk  about  it  Particularly  some  of  the 
folks  who  lost  relatives  and  stuff  didn  t  want  to  talk  about  it  But  they 
were  still  pretty  open  So  all  m  all,  it  was  a  pretty  good  experience  and 
I  was  grateful  that  I  went  even  though  I  did  suffer 

I  got  back  and  a  few  weeks  later  my  I  m  pretty  sure  I 
mentioned  this  before  but  I  want  to  mention  it  if  I  didn  t  A  few 
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weeks  later  I  was  out  inspecting  a  plant  at  SMUD  and  was  looking  at 
containers  new  containers  for  radioactive  material  where  SMUD  is 
on  the  cutting  edge  of  engineering  science  for  how  very  radioactive 
material  at  power  plants  is  contained  We  no  longer  have  them  in 
pools  We  re  putting  them  in  casks  and  the  casks  someday  are  going 
to  get  shipped  somewhere  where  they  will  be  Something  will  be 
either  done  with  them  or  they  11  be  buried  forever  Not  a  good 
solution  but  it  s  the  best  we  have  Despite  General  Eisenhower  s 
promise  it  hasn  t  arrived  yet 

So  anyway  I  was  out  at  one  of  these  sites  and  I  went  through  a 
detector  and  set  off  all  the  alarms  because  I  was  radioactive  I  really 
hadn  t  told  very  many  people  about  what  had  happened  to  me  So  I 
kind  of  mushed  through  that  but  it  was  kind  of  a  surprise 

Anyway  that  s  it  for  the  Energy  Commission 
Looking  back  before  we  leave  the  Energy  Commission  from  your 
perspective  now  and  we  talked  a  little  bit  about  this  last  time  but  the 
idea  was  that  California  did  not  have  enough  plants  to  produce 
electricity  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  there  was  a  shortage 
There  were  other  reasons  too  but  looking  back  do  you  think  we  have 
enough  plants  now9 

Well  first  I  think  I  would  disagree  with  the  assumption  that  we  didn  t 
have  enough  plants  for  electricity  I  think  there  were  enough  that  were 
in  the  pipeline  that  were  being  built  under  construction  to  satisfy 
most  needs  and  in  terms  of  planning  that  there  were  other  resources 
that  were  available  to  California  power  from  the  Northwest  gas  from 
the  Southwest  I  think  we  made  mistakes  by  not  approving  LNG  but 
in  terms  I  think  there  were  enough  resources  that  were  either 
available  or  on  the  cusp  to  get  us  through  but  it  was  pretty  marginal 
and  you  d  have  up  and  down  days  I  think  the  critical  factor  that  made 
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the  crisis  was  the  fact  that  the  market  was  a  free  market  and  that  [it] 
could  be  manipulated  and  that  just  made  everything  really  bad 

Now  that  all  being  said  there  was  a  need  for  more  power  plants 
and  again  as  part  of  deregulation  the  utility  companies  which 
normally  had  been  commissioned  to  build  power  plants  hadn  t  built 
power  plants  and  they  hadn  t  replaced  power  plants  and  they  hadn  t 
built  They  weren  t  interested  in  peakers  and  they  weren  t 
interested  in  building  this  stuff  that  was  needed  and  the  state  did  not 
act  in  any  kind  of  expeditious  Well  the  state  in  fact,  did  act  It 
acted  to  deregulate  the  industry  and  by  dong  that  without  providing 
some  fallback  without  providing  for  long  term  contracts  which  was 
really  the  basic  ingredient  that  was  required  here 

If  there  had  been  long  term  contracts  I  think  we  would  have 
avoided  much  of  the  problem  but  as  part  of  the  deregulation  long 
term  contracts  were  not  authorized  by  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
The  reasoning  behind  that  was  that  you  didn  t  need  long  term 
contracts  that  there  would  be  power  there  people  would  be  generating 
and  paying  a  price  of  energy  price  which  would  be  lower  than  it  was 
at  the  time  other  than  for  the  suspended  type  of  debt  which  was  for 
building  these  power  plants  that  we  actually  didn  t  need  at  the  time 
other  than  the  debt  to  pay  off  that  which  was  really  important  and  was 
a  critical  factor  in  leading  up  to  the  crisis 

I  think  the  lack  of  long  term  contracts  and  the  failure  to  require 
long  term  contracts  from  utility  companies  was  really  at  the  root  of  it 
So  it  s  sort  of  interesting  because  deregulation  theoretically  leads  to 
more  competition  which  leads  to  lower  prices  but  that  s  not  what 
happened 

That  was  the  plan  but  this  is  a  If  you  don  t  have  some  way  of 
containing  it  and  if  you  have  a  marginal  supply  which  is  what  we 
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had  it  probably  would  have  been  enough  If  it  had  been  a  fully 
regulated  system  we  would  have  been  telling  the  utilities  to  replace 
that  power  plant  to  do  that  transmission  line  to  build  that  power  plant 
if  you  need  to  and  that  would  all  have  been  done  five  or  six  years 
before  the  crisis  And  certainly  the  Energy  Commission  said  it  had  to 
be  done  and  in  their  reports  they  kept  saying  You  ve  got  to  do  this 
You  ve  got  to  build  this  You  ve  got  to  make  these  long  term 
contracts 

Somebody  s  got  to  do  it  If  you  re  going  to  go  to  a  deregulated 
system  then  somebody  s  got  to  back  that  system  up  But  nobody  paid 
any  attention  and  in  fact  the  Energy  Commission  went  through  a  very 
hard  period  where  it  was  making  these  regulations  and  the  government 
was  saying  No  no  no  They  don  t  know  what  they  re  talking  about 
It  s  not  going  to  work  that  way  In  fact  let  s  get  rid  of  them  They  re 
useless 

That  s  when  Governor  Wilson  tried  to  abolish  the  Energy 
Commission  several  times  He  couldn  t  quite  pull  it  off  because 
everyone  seemed  to  believe — Well  in  the  legislature  a  Democratic 
legislature  believed  that  we  re  not  so  sure  about  what  s  going  on  here 
and  we  don  t  really  want  to  get  rid  of  the  Energy  Commission  yet  and 
we  do  need  them  for  siting  They  ve  got  to  site  power  plants  and 
they  ve  got  to  do  it  with  some  environmental  thinking  involved 

And  then  people  really  criticized  that  But  actually  the  Energy 
Commission  sited  power  plants  according  to  a  process  a  legal  open 
process  that  often  they  didn  t  like  but  that  worked  and  plants  were 
being  sited 

So  there  s  this  period  when  nothing  gets  done  during  the  period 
when  we  re  approaching  deregulation  And  everybody  sees  it  coming 
so  no  one  wants  Certainly  the  utilities  are  going  to  shuck  off  all 
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this  generating  stuff  They  re  not  interested  They  want  to  make 
money  off  of  it 

And  then  there  is  the  people  buying  it  all  You  could  see  that  the 
new  generators  the  people  coming  in  to  buy  all  this  power  that  they 
sort  of  saw  what  was  coming  and  they  paid  a  pretty  good  price  for 
some  of  these  generators  to  get  into  the  market 

And  you  d  get  these  vibrations  You  d  get  things  from 
You  d  get  notices  from  PG&E  and  from  SCE  that  would  say  Why 
are  they  paying  so  much  money  for  this  old  clunker  power  plant  that 
we  want  to  sell  for  nothing9  Wed  probably  give  it  away  and  they  re 
willing  to  pay  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  it  Something  s 
wrong  The  reason  that  they  were  willing  to  pay  good  money  for 
these  power  plants  was  they  wanted  anything  that  would  generate 
because  then  they  would  be  able  to  be  a  party  to  making  a  big  profit 
when  the  time  came 

So  m  advance  some  people  saw  what  was  happening  some  of 
the  generators  did  and  people  like  Enron  did  So  I  think  there  s  plenty 
of  notice  that  there  was  a  problem  coming  that  people  were  I  think  in 
the  negotiations  over  deregulation  which  took  several  years  People 
were  lulled  The  problem  was  so  complex  and  difficult  and  there 
weren  t  the  right  checks  and  balances 

Like  I  had  said  I  didn  t  ever  like  much  of  it  but  I  wasn  t  very 
involved  Even  when  the  President  Pro  Tern  asked  that  I  sort  of 
participate  keep  an  eye  on  these  people  I  didn  t  do  it  I  regret  that 
now  but  I  didn  t  do  it  because  I  didn  t  like  it  I  didn  t  want  to  do  it 
Then  as  we  went  down  the  trail  and  people  reported  back  to  me  that 
this  was  going  to  really  happen  I  couldn  t  believe  it  and  the  little  bit  I 
tried  to  do  at  the  very  end  which  was  pitiful  You  know  I  mean  I 
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couldn  t  get  anything  done  when  they  were  about  to  vote  and  so  there 
was  that 

But  the  complicated  nature  of  the  problem  and  then  the  sort  of 
sucking  up  of  all  of  the  authority  to  make  decisions  by  a  few  people 
who  really  really  wanted  to  see  deregulation  And  I  put  Steve  Peace 
in  there  as  a  leader  of  that  but 

Did  they  want  to  for  ideological  reasons  or  are  they  beholden  one  way 
or  the  other  to  [inaudible]'? 

It  s  both  It  s  Fessler  leading  the  charge  for  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  who  s  really  the  architect  of  it  all  who  comes  back  to 
California  with  the  idea  from  England  and  pushes  it  And  he  s  in 
office  for  a  very  long  time  He  was  appointed  I  think  during  the 
Deukmejian  years  As  a  commissioner  he  also  served  at  the  CEC  and 
then  he  went  to  the  PUC  and  then  he  became  president  of  the  PUC 
And  he  s  very  erudite  very  articulate  and  he  s  very  persuasive  He  s 
a  professor  and  he  goes  at  it  and  it  takes  him  a  while  to  persuade 
some  people  but  certainly  the  Republicans  I  mean  he  wants 
deregulation  He  wants  a  He  doesn  t  call  it  laissez  faire  He 
wants  an  open  system 

This  is  the  cutting  edge  of  a  new  philosophy  a  new  way  of 
dealing  with  things  We  ve  deregulated  natural  gas  it  appears 
successfully  We  ve  deregulated  the  airlines  We  ve  deregulated  the 
railroads  All  these  old  monopolies  all  these  old  nineteenth  century 
up  to  the  depression  created  monopolies  national  monopolies  state 
monopolies  as  m  the  case  of  electricity  were  being  deregulated  and  it 
appeared  successfully  Competition  was  taking  place  in  these  other 
industries 

If  you  looked  around  the  United  States  again  California  is  kind 
of  leading  the  pack  Some  states  really  delayed  things  and  decided  I 
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don  t  know  if  we  really  want  to  do  this  particularly  in  the  Southwest, 
the  West  other  than  California  Other  states  said  Let  s  lag  behind 
California  Let  s  see  what  happens  in  California  The  pressure  is 
really  on  Those  states  are  more  conservative  in  the  West  so  the 
pressure  was  really  on  but  their  PUC  said  Let  s  take  it  slow  Let  s 
do  this  in  a  planned  way  And  for  many  of  them  they  were  fortunate 
enough  either  to  move  toward  a  hybrid  which  is  still  being  developed 
or  they  didn  t  deregulate 

And  there  were  states  in  the  Northwest  where  regionalism  is  very 
important  m  how  you  structure  a  transmission  system  for  example 
and  that  s  a  sub  issue  of  this  crisis  in  that  there  is  much  more 
integration  that  has  taken  place  m  the  Northeast  where  the  states  are 
small  and  you  have  a  big  power  grid  that  sort  of  fits  on  and  includes 
New  York  City  which  after  the  fact  had  problems  I  mean  really 
classic  sort  of  collapse  of  the  system  for  no  good  reason  except 
somebody  made  a  mistake  And  it  might  be  related  to  deregulation 
and  it  might  not  but  at  any  rate  that  transmission  system  it  covers 
several  states  where  a  lot  of  compacts  have  been  worked  out  between 
the  states 

In  the  West  there  s  California  and  then  there  s  everybody  else 
and  as  you  know  nobody  else  trusts  California  But  we  developed  the 
first  ISO  right  away  and  so  it  s  our  independent  system  operator  m 
Folsom  that  more  or  less  is  the  one  that  routes  power  for  all  of  the 
western  United  States  And  they  didn  t  like  that  They  want  their  own 
system  also 

So  there  were  a  lot  of  features  to  the  deregulation  scene  that 
really  were  difficult  but  I  think  politically  speaking  Fessler 
convinced  the  governor  though  I  don  t  think  anyone  else  in  the 
administration  understood  any  real  downside  I  mean  they  sort  of 
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leapt  to  the  idea  of  deregulation  because  of  the  other  experiences  It 
seemed  natural  And  then  against  that  was  the  CEC  almost  alone 
trying  to  say  Wait  a  minute  Hold  on 

And  then  there  were  Democrats  in  the  legislature  that  weren  t  at 
all  convinced  and  the  Republicans  it  seems  to  me  were  the  ones  who 
were  the  true  believers  Particularly  Senator  Leonard,  currently 
Assemblyman  Leonard  and  Senator  Brulte  were  really  true  believers 
and  really  interested  I  mean  these  guys  were  also  They  were 
interested  m  the  details  and  they  worked  hard  on  crafting  this  thing 
and  they  worked  hard  on  the  language 

Steve  Peace  I  think  was  the  technician  and  the  guy  who 
Sort  of  overarching  settlement  of  problems  You  know  he  was  going 
to  deal  with  everybody  and  make  the  compromises  that  were  necessary 
to  get  everybody  in  the  tent  and  he  was  going  to  get  everybody  in  the 
tent  And  how  he  was  going  to  do  that  was  with  money  He  was 
going  to  buy  everybody  off  And  that  s  essentially  what  happened 
Everybody  had  money  problems  of  one  sort  or  another  It  went 
from  the  utilities  that  had  this  suspended  debt  that  they  had  to  deal 
with  and  they  just  wanted  out  from  under  that  as  much  as  possible 
They  wanted  it  paid  off  so  that  they  could  then  be  independent 
corporations  more  like  on  the  model  of  most  other  corporations 
instead  of  like  a  regulated  utility 

Probably  the  ones  with  the  least  ax  to  grind  were  the  independent 
power  companies  like  SMUD  and  GWP  but  they  re  very  dependent 
on  these  grid  operations  too  so  they  re  very  interested  in  that  and 
they  don  t  really  want  to  participate  as  much  as  the  others  but  they  re 
watching  it  because  you  never  know 

Those  big  public  power  agencies  have  to  really  keep  an  eye  on 
things  to  make  sure  they  don  t  get  hurt  and  their  way  of  not  being  hurt 
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is  to  get  excluded  from  most  things  Generally  Peace  was  willing  to 
do  that  That  s  sort  of  the  tradition 

The  new  generators  were  coming  in  and  they  wanted  to  buy  and 
so  they  had  the  money  to  bring  in  to  buy  from  the  utilities  And  the 
utilities  wanted  to  sell  so  they  were  taken  care  of  The 
environmentalists  wanted  They  decided  that  what  they  really 
wanted  was  renewables  We  re  going  to  move  toward  an  environment 
of  much  more  renewables  so  you  had  eventually  the  creation  of 
Not  right  away  but  they  knew  it  was  happening  the  creation  of  the 
renewable  portfolio  standards  which  is  the  basic  route  of  how  we  do 
renewables  And  it  s  developed  here  in  California  and  it  s  in  most 
other  states  now  and  there  s  money  that  goes  with  it 
You  mean  having  a  certain  percentage  of  power  generated  by  different 
renewables9 

Right  And  I  would  say  that  s  sort  of  a  cul  de  sac  of  the  business  in 
that  nobody  s  really  paying  a  whole  lot  of  attention  to  that  And  the 
environmentalists  just  decide  What  we  want  is  a  renewable  portfolio 
standard  They  don  t  really  say  what  it  s  going  to  be  or  what  it  s 
going  to  be  like  They  re  sort  of  talking  about  percents  and  stuff  like 
that  Everybody  knows  it  s  going  to  lead  to  a  percent 

But  they  don  t  really  ask  the  tough  questions  which  is  really 
interesting  to  me  I  was  a  party  to  this  and  I  looked  at  renewables  as 
sort  of  the  backwater  of  the  thing  Nobody  really  asked  the  tough 
question  and  the  tough  question  is  what  about  the  technology9  Is  the 
technology  for  the  leading  renewables  ready  to  take  on  this  role9  And 
you  get  kind  of  the  Eisenhower  explanation  of  nuclear  power  you 
know  which  is  We  II  settle  it  Believe  in  us 

What  we  have  are  the  technologies  all  have  serious  problems 
and  none  of  them  at  the  moment  now  in  2004  show  that  they  re 
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going  to  make  it  and  yet  we  re  still  even  expanding  and  we  re  saying 
We  re  going  to  do  it  faster  It  s  just  practically  speaking  political 
hyperbole  to  do  that  because  it  s  not  real 

Wind  is  a  big  problem  and  we  ve  discussed  why  wind  s  an 
issue  Geothermal  s  a  big  problem  because  we  haven  t  got  enough  of 
it  Solar  is  a  big  problem  Biomass  is  a  big  They  ve  all  got 
problems 

So  we  re  going  to  throw  a  lot  of  money  at  it  At  the  moment  it  s 
about  a  quarter  billion  dollars  a  year  at  least  at  the  Energy 
Commission  There  s  another  couple  hundred  million  at  the  PUC  you 
know  so  we  re  half  a  billion  dollars  a  year  off  the  rate  payers  going  to 
produce  Make  these  technologies  work 

And  now  Governor  Schwarzenegger  has  come  up  with  the  idea 
of  hydrogen  which  is  a  sort  of  overlooked  area  that  got  left  out  of  the 
equation  the  first  time  around  but  it  got  left  out  because  nothing  s 
going  to  happen  there  for  a  long  time  And  now  because  it  got  left  out 
and  there  is  a  technology  suddenly  now  we  re  committed  to  a 
hydrogen  economy  or  hydrogen  something  as  being  one  of  the  new 
sexy  renewables 

People  like  to  talk  about  hydrogen 

That  s  right  That  s  right  And  oh  gosh  it  s  a  great  idea  I  can 
remember  when  geothermal  was  just  the  greatest  thing  there  was  but 
the  place  plays  out  The  dirt  that  comes  up  with  the  geothermal  energy 
is  really  bad  You  have  to  get  rid  of  it  You  have  to  deal  with  it  And 
every  one  of  these  technologies  has  a  problem  If  it  s  not  killing  the 
condors  it  s  a  crack  in  the  test  bed  of  the  gasifier  for  a  biomass  plant 
that  you  can  t  get  nd  of  that  clogs  it  all  up  and  doesn  t  produce  much 
energy  So  that  part  sort  of  was  just  assigned  to  the  environmentalists 
and  not  much  came  from  it 
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OK  Let  me  before  we  switch  tapes  here  I  know  we  re  trying  to 
finish  the  Energy  Commission  but  did  the  Energy  Commission  have 
in  the  last  several  years  any  strong  supporters  in  the  legislature9 
Well  yes  it  did  It  always  had  strong  supporters  First  there  was 
Warren  and  Alquist  andAlquist  of  course  went  on  forever  and  was 
sort  of  the  dean  of  the  energy  business  So  he  had  the  Sort  of  you 
had  to  go  kiss  the  ring  to  get  what  you  wanted  out  of  energy  and  he 
could  stop  anything  in  energy  and  it  s  very  In  the  legislative 
process  he  was  chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee  forever  and  then 
he  was  chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  the  Finance 
Committee  so  anywhere  along  the  lme  he  could  stop  things  if  he 
wanted  to 

He  tended  not  to  be  very  obvious  about  that  and  he  is  a 
Democrat  and  a  liberal  and  he  believes  in  change  so  he  s  not  locked 
into  protecting  anybody  particularly  If  you  come  up  with  a  better 
mousetrap  he  s  all  for  it  But  if  it  really  comes  down  to  it  He  also 
didn  t  like  the  idea  of  being  identified  as  the  protector  of  the  Energy 
Commission  much  but  he  really  did  protect  it  And  he  would  give  me 
orders  to  go  do  things  sometimes  like  go  defend  the  commission  in 
terms  of  the  reorganization  Then  all  he  would  do  is  stand  up  and  say 
Vote  no  on  the  resolution  and  it  would  die  That  was  a  minimal 
amount  but  it  certainly  showed  how  strong  he  was  but  he  didn  t  have 
to  do  all  the  arguing  or  preparation  of  the  arguments  and  that  s  sort  of 
the  way  he  liked  it 

When  Imbrecht  comes  along  he  s  master  at  dealing  with 
legislators  So  it  s  not  just  Alquist  He  s  dealing  with  Assembly 
people  He  really  gets  a  lot  of  Republicans  to  sort  of  pull  in  their 
horns  much  to  Wilson  s  I  think  chagrin  And  he  sort  of  He 
works  the  game  against  the  administration  but  very  carefully  so  he  s 
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always  within  sort  of  the  tent  He  s  still  a  part  of  the  administration 
Till  he  couldn  t  operate  it  any  more  he  was  one  of  the  best  politicians 
I  d  ever  seen  operate  m  that  arena 

I  saw  it  mostly  from  Alqinst  s  point  of  view,  but  Chuck  was  very 
good  at  dealing  with  all  these  guys  He  d  go  out  and  he  d  select 
Republicans  to  sort  of  get  interested  m  energy  I  m  sure  that  s  what 
happened  with  Assemblyman  Senator  Assemblyman  Leonard 
who  was  one  of  the  major  players  in  the  reorganization 

Chuck  I  think  left  office  right  at  the  time  of  reorganization  but 
he  looked  at  Fessler  as  being  his  mortal  enemy  and  believed  that  the 
stuff  he  proposed  was  really  bad  and  I  don  t  know  how  far  that  went 
I  don  t  know  how  far  he  got  into  the  He  would  have  been  a  voice 
of  great  sanity  I  think  if  he  had  lived  or  survived,  at  that  point  but  he 
was  gone  and  there  was  a  period  when  the  Energy  Commission 
CASTANEDA  1 11  go  ahead  and  change 

[End  Tape  20  Side  A] 

[Begin  Tape  20  SideB] 

LARSON  So  what  I  was  saying  was  that  the  Energy  Commission  didn  t  have 

good  leadership  in  this  period  after  Imbrecht  I  mean  Chairman  Keese 
becomes  chairman  at  the  time  and  they  have  trouble  with  the 
executive  director  and  they  re  just  kind  of  out  there  The  Republicans 
don  t  know  what  to  do  that  are  on  the  They  re  all  Republicans  on 
the  commission  and  they  re  sort  of  out  there  on  their  own  and  it  s  a 
tough  time  for  all  of  them 

Besides  Leonard,  also  Brulte  came  onto  the  scene  as  a  guy  really 
interested  in  energy  but  again,  he  s  a  Republican  he  s  conservative 
and  he  s  a  true  believer  and  they  work  it  out  with  They  had 
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respect  for  the  Energy  Commission  all  of  them  I  mean  Peace  did 
Brulte  did  Leonard  did  all  of  them  really  did  Anybody  who  really 
got  to  the  inside  was  actually  making  the  policy  decisions  liked  the 
Energy  Commission  It  was  the  outside  world  that  didn  t  like  the 
Energy  Commission  the  stakeholders  utilities  the  environmentalists 
The  environmentalists  always  tended  to  protect  them  also  and 
how  they  applied  their  protection  was  really  through  people  like  Byron 
Sher  for  example  who  emerged  and  then  later  on  Senator  Bowen 
who  becomes  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Committee,  and  still  is  after 
Senator  Peace  Peace  goes  over  to  Budget 

Meantime  Sher  Senator  Sher  has  been  subcommittee  chairman 
of  all  of  the  energy  areas  and  he  also  is  chairman  of  the 
Environmental  Committee  and  so  he  uses  the  form  of  the  budget  like  I 
did  sort  of  to  exercise  authority  over  what  s  happening  He  s  got  all 
of  their  budgets  and  he  s  very  benign  as  far  as  those  budgets  are 
concerned  because  he  believes  m  them  and  he  really  believes  in  the 
Energy  Commission  so  he  supports  it  very  strongly 

The  Energy  Commission  is  not  out  there  unprotected  during  this 
long  penod  It  just  is  under  attack  all  the  time  because  really  the 
utilities  don  t  want  analysis  I  mean  people  don  t  want  people  saying 
You  can  t  do  this  or  You  shouldn  t  be  doing  that  or  You 
shouldn  t  be  deregulating  and  it  s  very  tough  sometimes  what  the 
Energy  Commission  s  job  is  to  do  Right  at  the  moment  it  s  in  a  good 
place 

So  it  was  prepared  you  know  to  accelerate  siting  and  I  think 
that  really  ingratiated  them  with  everybody  not  only  the 
administration  but  So  it  s  riding  very  high  as  a  consequence  now 
It  s  looked  at  as  being  there  and  a  part  of  it  is  the  network  that  was 
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established  during  the  period  of  the  crisis  You  know  the  Energy 
Commission  is  m  Sacramento 

People  still  didn  t  like  the  PUC  because  the  PUC  s  over  there 
and  it  can  t  make  decisions  in  any  kind  of  time  frame  that  s 
worthwhile  to  policymakers  So  as  a  consequence  there  never  is  any 
improvement  m  the  reactions  to  the  PUC  and  very  few  You 
know  the  insiders  the  guys  who  actually  make  the  decisions  kind  of 
respect  the  PUC  and  I  think  with  the  change  in  leadership  there  after 
President  Lynch  was  replaced  by  Mike  Peevey  that  that  really 
changed  That  happened  right  about  the  time  that  I  left  the  Energy 
Commission  a  little  bit  before  I  guess  actually  about  six  or  eight 
months  before 

But  that  really  changed  the  dynamic  And  Peevey  has  a  lot  more 
going  for  him  with  the  legislature  so  there  s  sort  of  cooperation  And 
then  instantly  he  reaches  out  He  establishes  his  role  as  a  leader 
because  there  s  no  leadership  Once  I  m  gone  especially  there  s  no 
leadership  really  at  the  CEC  And  at  the  Power  Authority  there  s 
David  Freeman  who  nobody  trusts  really  except  for  the  Pro  Tern 
And  that  s  not  bad  but  I  mean  it  s  more  fragile  that  relationship  is 
So  Mike  reaches  out  and  establishes  this  sort  of  uniform  system  of 
operation  between  the  three  major  agencies  and  that  works 

So  I  think  there  were  always  plenty  of  people  to  protect  the 
Energy  Commission  It  just  didn  t  appear  like  it  from  the  outside 
Especially  as  long  as  Alquist  was  there  nothing  much  was  going  to 
happen  to  it  And  then  when  he  goes  there  really  are  other  people 
and  its  reputation  improves  after  that  certainly  with  Davis  ascension 

And  then  during  the  energy  crisis  its  reputation  got  to  the  point 
where  it  really  is  looked  at  as  a  very  positive  organization  at  the 
moment  and  rightfully  looked  at  I  mean  it  s  looked  at  as  the 
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analytical  arm  of  energy  m  California  It  has  the  best  analytical  arm  in 
the  United  States  of  any  energy  agency  More  information  is  collected 
and  digested  by  the  Energy  Commission  than  any  other  agency  except 
for  perhaps  DOE  [Department  of  Energy]  in  the  United  States  and 
DOE  has  always  come  to  the  Energy  Commission  for  information  It  s 
all  public  You  can  get  at  it  pretty  easily  That  all  being  said  you 
know,  I  mean  it  also  has  lots  of  money  and  a  lot  of  contracting 
authority  and  it  takes  forever  to  get  anything  to  get  a  contract  from 
the  Energy  Commission 

There  must  still  be  a  few  die  hard  free  marketers  who  would  like  to 
see  it  [inaudible] 

Yeah  there  are  Yeah  there  are  and  there  is  a  wing  of  the 
Republicans  that  are  still  there  There  is  a  group  of  the  Wilsomtes  that 
believes  in  this  I  mean  that  s  where  it  actually  comes  from  and  those 
people  are  in  authority  at  the  moment  Now  there  s  not  much  to 
indicate  that  they  have  much  weight  in  this  matter  yet 

There  are  some  counterweight  people  that  have  been  appointed 
to  office  but  in  the  last  appointments  it  s  hard  to  say  There  s  a  new 
commissioner  appointed  to  the  Energy  Commission  a  woman  who  is 
[Jackalyne  Pfannenstiel]  I  don  t  know  anything  about  her  She 
was  a  vice  president  of  PG&E  That  would  not  be  a  good  thing 
particularly  for  the  energy  Commission  By  the  same  token  though, 
she  represented  the  Sierra  Club  on  lots  of  important  things  She  was  a 
coordinator  for  them  and  stuff  like  that  at  one  time  So  you  know  it  s 
hard  to  say  where  this  is  yet 

Seems  like  all  the  problems  that  resulted  one  way  or  the  other  from 
deregulation  give  the  CEC  more  credence  really  You  ve  got  to  have 
some  kind  of  agency 
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That  s  true  That  s  true  That  s  true  And  in  the  next  maybe  couple 
of  weeks  there  s  going  to  be  a  reorganization  Something  s  going  to 
be  announced  I  don  t  know  what  I  don  t  know  when  I  would  say 
maybe  January  would  be  the  right  time  to  do  it  with  some  thought  but 
May  14th  is  the  next  crisis  moment  in  the  government  when  the  May 
revision  is  produced 

Governors  always  like  to  go  forth  with  a  new  budget  at  that 
point  new  ideas  and  sort  of  distract  the  legislature  from  the  old 
problems  Certainly  reorganization  is  one  that  the  governor  s  aimed 
for 

I  have  not  heard  I  ve  been  participating  in  what  s  called  the 
green  bank  which  is  a  central  part  of  his  effort  Those  discussions  at 
least  the  part  that  I  m  participating  in  look  like  they  re  not  done  yet 
and  I  don  t  know  how  looking  at  time  lines  you  can  t  get  anything 
done  by  May  14th  at  this  point  to  do  anything  And  so  I  don  t  know 
really  what  they  re  going  to  come  up  with  It  should  be  quite 
interesting  We  probably  ought  to  get  together  for  an  addendum  after 
they  do  something 

Sure  We  can  do  that  So  you  do  leave  the  Energy  Commission 
Yeah  Well  what  happens  is  that  toward  the  end  I  get  back  from 
China  and  toward  the  end  of  the  year  I  can  see  that  most  of  the  issues 
of  the  Energy  Commission  I  mean  I  do  not  foresee  that  the 
governor  s  going  to  go  down  the  drain  This  is  a  year  ahead  of  that 
And  I  can  foresee  at  that  point  that  the  Energy  Commission  is  pretty 
well  under  control  that  it  s  happening  It  s  achieved  everything  I 
wanted  it  to  achieve  and  more,  and  I  ve  been  very  successful  So  I 
look  around  and  I  say  What  more  is  there  to  do  at  the  Energy 
Commission? 
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I  would  like  to  go  to  work  at  the  PUC  and  I  d  like  to  be  a 
commissioner  at  the  PUC  or  a  commissioner  at  the  CEC  but  I  would 
like  to  move  They  re  really  good  people  I  mean  I  put  very  good 
people  in  charge  of  the  top  jobs  at  the  Energy  Commission  I  could 
stay  there  and  kind  of  rattle  around  but  I  become  interested  in  doing 
other  things,  and  I  figure  it  s  also  time  for  me  to  think  about  retiring, 
and  that  s  why  I  went  there  So  I  m  sort  of  cogitating  these  different 
options 

It  doesn  t  work  out  with  the  PUC  I  mean  Mike  Peevey  is 
appointed  the  president  and  he  s  a  good  friend  By  this  time  we  re  all 
kind  of  networked  together  and  so  he  is  interested  in  me  to  become 
the  executive  director  of  the  PUC  but  there  s  already  been  some  other 
deal  made  on  who  s  going  to  be  the  new  executive  director  at  the  PUC, 
and  that  would  have  been  I  would  have  thought  about  that  I  m 
not  sure  I  would  have  wanted  to  do  it  but  probably  would  have  if  you 
know  the  commission  stayed  strong  And  I  wouldn  t  have  minded 
Loretta  if  there  was  a  majority  that  would  have  supported  Peevey  and 
I  would  have  liked  to  have  helped  in  that  regard  So  I  probably  would 
have  done  that  if  I  had  been  offered  that  job  but  I  wasn  t 

And  meantime  over  at  Finance  Steve  Peace  has  become 
They  ve  decided  to  change  executive  directors  Remember  Tim 
Gage  the  executive  director  during  that  first  administration,  was  a 
good  close  personal  friend  of  mine  We  d  sort  of  gone  through  the 
ranks  together  You  know  we  ve  been  professional  staffies  together 
and  worked  together  very  closely  So  I  was  sort  of  disappointed  that 
he  was  leaving 

He  was  not  a  charismatic  guy  at  all  He  was  very  quiet  and  much 
more  bureaucratic  than  most  directors  of  Finance  The  Finance 
director  is  generally  a  very  visible  guy  in  the  administration 
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Generally  in  all  administrations  they  tend  to  be  people  who  are  really 
relied  on  and  not  always  the  case  but  just  about  always  are  pretty 
close  to  the  governor  Tim  was  never  very  close  to  the  governor  but 
he  did  his  job  did  his  work 

And  then  they  appoint  Steve  Steve  of  course  is  this  very  mixed 
bag  He  s  hauling  around  this  cross  of  the  energy  debacle  on  his  back 
He  s  out  of  office  but  he  s  been  Budget  chair  He  s  pretty  brilliant 
and  most  everybody  would  assert  that  he  s  brilliant  but  that  he  s  hard 
to  control  He  goes  off  the  deep  end  he  does  weird  things  but  he  s 
brilliant  at  what  he  does  whatever  that  is 

I  m  not  sure  why  the  governor  decided  to  appoint  him  I 
thought  now  that  s  a  really  interesting  appointment  because  it 
doesn  t  make  really  much  sense  except  for  the  fact  that  he  s  in  a 
deep  hole  the  governor  is  and  maybe  this  guy  This  guy  will 
certainly  have  much  better  relationships  with  the  legislature 

Not  that  Tim  didn  t  He  came  from  the  legislature  too  but  he 
was  as  staffie  and  he  never  really  pushed  those  relationships  He  liked 
the  idea  of  managing  the  department  but  the  politics  of  it  he  never 
dealt  with  The  governor  clearly  has  a  big  problem  when  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  the  legislature  In  fact  he  apparently  was  much  worse 
than  we  all  thought  but  he  can  t  deal  with  the  legislature  very  well 
They  don  t  like  him 

Steve  Peace  on  the  other  hand  to  his  colleagues  he  s  either 
loved  or  hated  and  he  s  done  a  very  good  job  with  the  President  Pro 
Tern  m  the  Senate  The  President  Pro  Tern  he  was  his  sort  of  chief 
lieutenant  which  Budget  chairs  are  and  that  was  totally  unexpected 
He  didn  t  go  off  the  deep  end  You  know  he  joined  in  was  a  team 
player  did  a  good  job  basically  on  the  budget  So  Burton  likes  him 
and  Burton  really  dislikes  the  governor  So  that  makes  some  sense 
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He  s  close  to  Brulte  who  s  the  Majority  Leader  Remember 
Brulte  is  the  guy  who  was  sort  of  the  architect  of  deregulation  And 
now  everybody  is  just  denying  it  all  but  that  s  what  he  was  And  he  s 
also  the  Minority  Leader  in  the  Senate  so  now  that  makes  sense  They 
like  each  other  a  lot  They  really  do  They  re  really  buddies 
Over  in  the  Assembly  you  can  t  make  much  sense  out  of  it 
because  it  s  churning  around  You  never  know  who  the  hell  the 
Speaker  is  or  who  the  leadership  is  so  just  about  anybody  would  be 
okay 

And  Peace  knows  these  people  so  clearly  probably  the 
governor  was  looking  toward  the  legislature  trying  to  find  a  person 
who  could  relate  to  them  because  he  knows  in  the  following  year  he  s 
in  deep,  deep  shit  and  he  needs  somebody  because  right  after  the 
election  they  announce  that  Which  is  just  according  to  process 
I  mean  the  governor  really  didn  t  know  it  m  November  but  he 
knows  it  by  the  end  of  November  that  he  s  got  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  problem  which  he  wasn  t  sure  of  We  could  guess  it  but  he 
wouldn  t  know  how  deep  it  was  and  he  just  doesn  t  know  People 
accuse  him  of  knowing  that  in  the  campaign  you  know  that  he  knew 
that  he  was  m  deep  shit  and  he  didn  t  tell  anybody  but  that  s  not  really 
true 

So  Steve  becomes  the  director  of  Finance  And  so  I  looked  at 
that  and  I  had  worked  for  Steve  for  a  couple  of  years  Remember 
when  he  was  chairman  he  was  the  last  chairman  that  I  worked  for  and 
I  worked  for  him  for  two  years  I  did  not  like  the  way  he  I  mean  I 
had  no  problem  with  him  ever  He  always  listened  He  always  was 
thoughtful  and  always  paid  attention  and  never  The  difference 
was  You  know  I  worked  for  three  big  chairmen  and  it  was 
Alquist  Thompson  and  Peace  And  with  both  Alquist  and  Thompson 
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I  had  a  really  first  rate  trusting  relationship,  particularly  with  Alquist 
but  also  with  Thompson  as  much  as  the  guy  could  do  I  mean  I  really 
liked  Mike  and  we  got  along 

I  had  no  reason  not  to  like  Steve  but  there  s  something  about 
him  that  made  you  want  to  be  at  arm  s  length  from  him  And  it  wasn  t 
the  energy  deregulation  It  was  kind  of  his  overpowenngness  That  s 
what  he  His  insecurities  are  such  that  if  he  can  t  overwhelm  you 
with  his  knowledge  and  with  his  way  of  doing  things  and  with  bright 
creative  ideas  then  he  s  not  going  to  like  you  and  he  will  do 
something  about  that 

So  the  problem  was  trying  to  be  You  know  I  never  felt  I 
could  be  a  buddy  I  think  he  s  very  Like  with  Thompson 
wanted  you  to  be  a  buddy  too  much  I  mean  Alquist  was  just  right 
He  was  sort  of  a  fatherly  figure  and  he  liked  being  the  father  and 
directing  traffic  and  expected  people  to  be  disciplined  and  support 
him  but  by  the  same  token  he  wasn  t  telling  you  how  to  lead  your 
life  Thompson  wanted  to  be  in  your  life  and  be  a  part  of  it,  and  he 
wanted  you  to  be  a  part  of  his  life  Most  of  the  time  that  worked  out 
really  great 

He  had  one  really  funny  fault  I  don  t  know  if  it  was  a  fault  but 
one  funny  characteristic  which  was  he  would  take  off  and  drive  for 
miles  and  hours  And  he  d  just  pick  a  staff  person  and  they  would  go 
with  him  and  he  d  drive  off  to  see  somebody  He  liked  to  collect 
wooden  ducks  collecting  ducks,  for  hunting  ducks  you  know  those 
ducks  He  liked  to  collect  those  things  And  I  was  a  collector  I 
mean  I  m  not  that  I  don  t  collect  those  but  I  collect  almost 
everything  else  And  so  he  really  wanted  He  and  I  really 
Well  we  did  hit  it  off  but  I  mean  he  would  use  it  as  an  excuse  He 
would  go  see  somebody  who  had  some  ducks  wooden  ducks 
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And  you  know  ducks  are  These  wooden  ducks  are  carved 
by  people  that  are  important  and  artists  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  and  he 
knew  all  that  so  we  d  go  off  and  roar  around  the  country  I  mean  it 
would  be  like  in  the  middle  of  the  For  example,  in  the  middle 

There  are  periods  m  the  middle  part  of  the  conference  where  he 
doesn  t  have  anything  to  do  and  I  am  really  just  sort  of  maintaining 
I  m  sort  of  making  sure  everything  s  OK  but  it  s  sort  of  a  down  time 
There  s  a  lot  of  people  Everybody  s  working  All  the  staffs  are 
working  on  projects  of  one  sort  or  another  but  there  may  not  be  a 
particular  crisis  of  the  moment  that  you  have  to  deal  with  and  you  re 
not  having  to  negotiate  something 

And  at  the  moment  like  that  he  would  come  roaring  into  the 
office,  and  he  d  pick  me  up  and  away  we  d  go  And  it  wouldn  t  just 
happen  It  wouldn  t  be  me  It  might  be  somebody  else  You 
know  he  could  pick  up  some  other  staff  person  and  take  them  with 
him  And  I  remember  always  going  out  and  looking  for  ducks  but  he 
did  other  things  So  he  wanted  you  m  his  life  and  he  wanted  you  to  be 
a  party  to  it  and  to  like  it 

And  Peace  comes  along  and  he  is  distant  in  a  way  but  he  s  got  a 
great  sense  of  humor  He  s  a  modem  legislator  He  doesn  t  drink  too 
much  Rarely  I  don  t  know  if  I  ever  saw  him  drink  but  it  may  have 
just  been  that  I  wasn  t  around  him  when  he  I  don  t  think  he  did 
though  I  think  it  was  You  know  he  reminds  you  of  classic 
bipolar  kinds  of  people  Whether  he  is  nor  not  I  know  is  not  for  me 
to  judge  but  he  could  get  really  depressed  and  then  he  could  just  be  as 
high  as  a  kite  for  long  periods  of  time  either  way  but  his  depressions 
were  really  deep  And  so  he  was  just  somebody  you  wanted  to  stay 
I  just  never  felt  I  could  trust  him  completely 
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OK  So  after  a  couple  of  years  I  And  that  s  actually  one  of 
the  factors  m  my  leaving  the  Budget  Committee  though  it  s  time  and 
it  s  not  anything  like  a  mam  one  And  I  could  deal  with  him  I  didn  t 
have  any  problem  with  him  but  I  thought  about  it  you  know  that  I 
just  didn  t  want  to  put  up  with  him  one  more  year  if  I  didn  t  have  to  do 
that 

So  here  he  is  Director  of  Finance  and  it  s  been  a  couple  of 
years  you  know  and  he  s  got  all  these  problems  and  I  m  thinking  to 
myself  I  have  developed  during  this  period  good  relationships 
with  people  in  the  horseshoe  in  the  governor  s  personal  office  so  I  m 
seeing  these  people  all  of  the  time  and  they  are  concerned  about 
Steve  I  don  t  know  if  the  governor  was  but  everybody  else  was  And 
they  don  t  know  how  he  s  going  to  work  out  They  kind  of  like  him 
but  they  don  t  know  You  know  they  re  all  womed  about  the  same 
things  everybody  worries  about  with  Steve 

And  at  this  point  somewhere  m  here  he  wants  to  appoint 
There  are  two  The  Finance  Department  is  divided  into  Is  in 
two  locations  There  is  the  building  the  Finance  Building  which  is 
across  the  street  from  the  Capitol  Building  on  L  Street  and  that  houses 
300  staff  people  long  term  experts  I  mean  this  is  a  remarkable  group 
of  people 

And  then  over  at  the  Capitol  Building  down  the  hall  from  the 
Governor  s  Office,  is  Finance,  down  over  at  the  Capitol  And  that  is 
made  up  of  the  director  and  then  there  s  the  chief  deputy  director  or 
the  chief  director  the  chief  deputy  director  and  then  there  is  an 
assistant  director  and  then  there  is  the  What  s  he  called9  Director 
for  operations  No  it  s  not  operations  Chief  assistant  He  became 
sort  of  chief  of  staff  was  the  way  that  he  redefined  it 
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So  there  are  four  principal  staff  people  that  are  located  over  at 
the  Capitol  plus  the  chief  counsel  plus  the  PR  person  and  that  group 
is  the  decision  making  group  That  s  the  group  that  decides  and  makes 
sure  everything  gets  into  the  office  and  gets  to  the  director  and  makes 
sure  that  everything  is  set  up  and  ready  to  go  and  is  party  to  the 
decision  making  process  You  know,  when  they  sit  down  around  it  is 
the  director  and  his  staff  and  everybody  else  and  they  re  listening 

The  director  as  the  chief  deputy  You  know  all  the  directors 
would  come  m  all  of  the  chiefs,  the  cabinet  members  and  listen  to  the 
sort  of  crisis  decision  making  And  everything  s  a  crisis  all  the  time 
That  s  all  you  do  is  crisis  management  At  least  that  s  what  we  did 
during  that  six  month  period 

And  so  I  decided  that  it  would  be  interesting  you  know  and  I  m 
kind  of  interested  in  domg  something  else  And  I  don  t  know  I  ran 
into  Steve  somewhere  and  Steve  wanted  to  appoint  two  lobbyists  to 
his  two  main  personal  appointments  that  is  the  chief  deputy  and  the 
guy  who  became  the  chief  of  staff  And  then  there  was  the 
professional  the  assistant  director  deputy  director  who  is  always  the 
professional  person  who  may  go  back  to  the  department  when  the 
director  changes  but  is  the  person  who  is  sort  of  managing  the  day  to 
day  operations  of  the  organization 
In  the  other  building 

Yeah  and  also  has  much  to  say  about  the  flow  of  information  And  a 
lot  of  people  are  always  talking  to  that  person  about  what  s  going  on 
So  he  s  kind  of  a  conduit9 

It  s  a  her  in  this  case  but  yes  it  s  a  conduit  The  chief  deputy  s 
jobs  normally  are  to  deal  with  the  legislature  and  to  be  the  front 
person  and  it  s  a  little  hard  because  And  then  the  director  is  sort 
of  the  governor  s  person  and  the  director  is  usually  somebody  who  s 
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not  very  acquainted  with  Usually  it  s  a  strong  personality  who  can 

operate  like  a  cabinet  member  m  the  legislature  but  rarely  understands 

all  these  people 

Who  is  she  m  this  case9 

The  director  or  the 

The  chief 

The  chief9 

What  position  is  it  Donna  Arduin9 

She  s  the  director  And  then  the  chief  deputy  is  the  one  who  normally 
deals  with  the  legislature  and  with  the  political  side  of  things  the 
Governor  s  Office  the  legislature  And  then  there  is  the  other  guy 
who  became  the  chief  of  staff  who  normally  is  the  deputy  director 
who  handles  all  boards  and  commissions  and  there  are  like  fifty  of 
them  that  the  director  sits  on  They  re  bonding  authorities  and  they  re 
important  really  important  boards  and  commissions  And  that  one 
person  goes  and  sits  on  those  and  votes  the  way  Well  it  gets  to  be 
the  point  where  she  goes  and  votes  the  way  that  she  thinks  is  right  but 
generally  it  s  supposed  to  be  the  way  the  director  wants  to  go 

The  treasurer  has  somebody  like  that  and  the  controller  has 
somebody  like  that  and  those  three  very  senior  appointed  staff  people 
generally  are  the  ones  who  make  the  decisions  on  infrastructure 
projects  on  all  that  sort  of  stuff  hospitals  housing  you  know  the 
building  the  construction  of  all  that  and  wherever  else  there  are 
issues 

But  Steve  wanted  it  differently  and  he  wanted  these  two 
lobbyists  to  be  his  principal  advisors  and  the  Governor  s  Office  did 
not  like  that  They  didn  t  want  that  They  were  willing  to  give  him 
one,  but  not  two  and  they  thought  that  looked  too  bad  They  thought 
that  looked  just  wrong  And  so  I  don  t  know  whether  I  suggested  it  or 
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whether  they  did  or  whether  it  was  sort  of  mutual  but  at  some  point  I 
became  a  candidate  for  the  chief  deputy  s  job  and  I  guess  I  was  ready 
to  do  that 

Steve  and  I  didn  t  have  very  many  conversations  though  there 
were  long  periods  when  nothing  happened  and  I  think  he  would  have 
preferred  somebody  else  you  know  but  he  also  knew  me  and  he 
trusted  me  and  I  was  sort  of  the  compromise  candidate  to  become  the 
chief  deputy  I  was  well  known  in  the  legislature  I  had  all  of  the 
really  the  right  qualifications  for  it  I  d  been  a  success  at  the  Energy 
Commission  and  all  that  So  I  got  appointed 

And  it  was  really  a  very  difficult  time  I  think  the  first  day  I  was 
there  Steve  was  away  Again  in  the  office  the  other  guy  was  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  David  Takashima  and  David  had  been  a  lobbyist  for 
PG&E  And  then  before  that  he  d  been  a  close  very  close  personal 
friend  of  Steve  s  And  like  most  people  who  worked  for  Steve  he 
wanted  to  get  away  at  some  point  and  he  went  away  and  it  really 
disturbed  Steve  that  he  did  that  and  he  went  away  and  he  became  I 
think  a  vice  president  for  I  don  t  know  what  but  something  for 
PG&E  and  he  was  a  lobbyist  in  San  Francisco  for  the  most  part  And 
Steve  went  after  him  to  get  him  back  and  so  he  resigned  from  PG&E 
and  came  to  work  in  Finance  Lots  of  people  took  exception  to  that 
but  that  s  how  he  wanted  to  do  it 

So  then  he  appointed  me  as  the  chief  deputy  And  then  the 
permanent  person  was  a  woman  by  the  name  of  Kathy  Gaither  Kathy 
had  been  in  the  department  for  twenty  five  years  and  she  had  risen  to 
the  top  and  he  inherited  her  She  and  I  just  never  could  get  along  and 
that  was  really  a  big  problem  I  came  in  from  the  CEC  where  I  ran 
everything  and  Peace  had  told  me  that  I  would  get  to  run  the 
department  which  is  what  I  wanted  to  do  and  that  never  was  to  be 
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On  the  one  hand  Kathy  was  supposed  to  run  the  operations  of  it 
On  the  other  hand  Peace  wanted  to  do  most  of  the  liaisoning  with  the 
legislature  and  with  anybody  else  that  came  along  He  s  much  too 
much  of  a  hands  on  guy  and  I  should  have  really  realized  this  So  it 
meant  that  I  ended  up  with  really  the  responsibilities  of  dealing  with 
the  Governor  s  Office  which  I  liked  and  had  no  problem  with  that 
and  then  sitting  m  on  meetings  but  not  really  being  a  part  as  much  as  I 
had  hoped  to  be  of  the  decision  making  process 

And  as  time  went  along  that  got  more  one  sided  so  I  was  not 
very  comfortable  as  the  chief  deputy  director  Nice  title  but  by  I 
started  that  job  in  February  February  1st  I  think  it  was  and  by  the  end 
of  March  I  didn  t  think  it  was  going  to  work  out  very  well 

I  had  some  really  good  experiences  I  remember  right  the  day  I 
got  appointed  or  the  day  I  took  office  I  was  the  only  one  around  and 
the  governor  had  to  go  to  a  caucus  Assembly  caucus  so  I  went  with 
him  And  I  was  the  only  guy  from  the  Department  of  Finance  you 
know  that  was  with  him 

And  that  was  really  an  interesting  experience  because  it  was  a 
secret  caucus  You  know  I  mean  it  was  with  all  the  members  not 
secret  but  not  open  to  the  public  It  was  all  the  members  and  they 
were  really  pissed  off  at  Most  of  the  discussion  was  over  the 
DMV  and  the  motor  vehicle  license  fee  The  governor  had  not 
rescinded  it  and  it  was  taking  effect  It  was  not  going  to  take  effect  at 
the  moment  and  he  had  vetoed  a  bill  that  would  have  had  it  take 
effect  and  he  was  explaining  that  and  he  had  really  good  reasons  for 
that  for  what  he  was  doing  and  they  just  were  You  know  the 
Democrats  were  inconsolable  They  were  just  not  there 

The  governor  hung  in  there  and  he  was  there  for  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  and  they  were  proper  toward  him  you  know  I  think  only 
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once,  a  new  assemblyman  [Mark]  Leno  from  San  Francisco  kind  of 
got  out  of  line  a  little  bit  but  it  s  the  only  time  and  he  was  new  And 
so  you  know  what  I  mean  it  was  really  an  interesting  experience  a 
good  experience 

And  then  after  that  I  also  participated  with  all  the  other 
undersecretaries  so  they  were  really  very  good  contacts  And  when 
people  wanted  things  from  the  different  agencies  they  would  come  to 
me  m  Finance  But  generally  it  was  not  a  very  creative  time  because 
this  was  a  period  of  cutbacks,  and  really  like  I  ve  said  before  the 
Department  of  Finance  is  sort  of  the  Gestapo  of  the  administration  I 
don  t  mean  that  particularly  in  a  terribly  pejorative  way  but  I  mean 
that  s  what  they  do  And  in  a  time  when  you  haven  t  got  any  money 
and  you  re  being  creative  in  cutting  and  creating  new  programs  with 
less  services  it  s  very  hard  and  you  have  to  just  say  no  basically 

I  tried  to  take  control  of  areas  that  were  positive  You  know  I 
mean  like  we  were  trying  to  turn  over  big  chunks  of  the  health  and 
welfare  system  to  the  local  governments  and  about  twenty  years 
before  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  there  had  been  an  effort  to  do  that  a 
successful  one  for  parts  of  the  health  and  welfare  system  but  the 
funding  for  it  was  capped  so  that  in  the  end  the  state  really  did  get  the 
better  part  of  the  deal  because  it  ended  up  not  paying  for  it  anymore 
And  the  local  people  wanted  You  know,  as  caseload  increased 
they  ended  up  having  to  pay  more  so  they  were  really  pissed  about 
that  and  they  wanted  to  make  sure  that  this  new  approach  Had  big 
meetings  dealing  with  this  and  nothing  ever  really  came  of  it  and  it 
was  because  we  couldn  t  get  enough  interest  in  it 

Actually  you  couldn  t  get  enough  interest  in  it  probably  from 
the  administration  I  mean  the  administration  just  wasn  t  going  to 
I  mean  it  s  fine  to  go  down  that  trail  and  talk  about  it  but  m  the  end 
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there  was  nobody  who  was  going  to  argue  commitment  to  that  kind  of 
a  plan  It  might  have  been  different  if  we  had  expected  the  governor  to 
go  down  the  drain  He  might  have  taken  more  risks  more  chances 
But  he  just  didn  t  want  to 

So  I  dealt  with  that  those  issues  So  I  got  to  know  the  local 
government  people  quite  well  during  that  time  sort  of  where  I  became 
a  member  of  the  third  Wednesday  night  dinner  group  which  is  a  local 
government  commission  sponsored  dinner  that  happens  once  a  month 
And  the  idea  is  to  There  is  a  law  called  827  I  think  872 — I  don  t 
remember  exactly  the  numbers — but  it  s  a  bill  that  calls  for  planning  in 
local  governments  that  they  should  plan  for  education  they  should 
plan  for  transportation  they  should  generally  have  a  plan  a  regional 
plan  if  possible  for  how  things  are  going  to  develop  in  their 
communities  This  bill  is  the  highest  degree  of  effort  that  the 
legislature  has  really  tried  to  push  in  the  direction  of  that  It  s  very 
controversial  It  upsets  local  governments 

So  this  dinner  group  gets  together  has  a  grant  from  the  Irvine 
Foundation  I  think  which  pays  for  it  And  it  gets  together  and  talks 
about  these  issues  I  enjoyed  the  group  because  it  had  my  favorite 
cabinet  secretaries  the  Resources  people  were  there,  and  then  there 
was  the  local  government  folks  There  was  the  head  of  the  League  the 
head  of  the  counties  the  head  of  OPR  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Research  which  is  directly  attached  to  the  Governor  s  Office  and  does 
a  lot  of  planning  when  it  s  not  being  used  as  sort  of  a  boneyard  for 
politicals  because  it  has  the  largest  number  of  exempt  positions  in 
government  It  has  something  like  sixty  or  seventy  exempt  positions 
by  statute  It  was  meant  to  be  the  boneyard  where  the  governor  could 
appoint  people  that  he  needed  to  do  something  for 
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In  Davis  time  in  fact  in  all  governors  times  it  s  had  a  differing 
degree  but  some  degree  of  professionalism  And  m  Davis  time  at  the 
end  it  was  fairly  professional  at  the  end  So  the  head  of  the  OPR  was 
there  and  then  there  was  a  mix  of  legislative  staff  and  others  So  it 
was  really  good  group  where  you  could  talk  about  issues  and  work  on 
things 

So  I  represented  the  Finance  Department  to  them  and  they  really 
needed  it  because  people  are  really  naive  about  what  Finance  does  If 
you  look  at  it  from  the  bureaucracy  s  point  of  view  everybody  but 
Finance  everything  feeds  into  Finance  and  then  the  governor  And 
that  s  the  way  it  looks  from  below  Finance  because  in  recent  times 
policies  had  little  to  do  with  governments  Most  of  it  s  had  to  do  with 
money  So  Finance  is  important  And  I  viewed  the  box  not  m  sort  of  a 
pyramidal  shape  but  m  reality  the  way  it  is  is  that  you  have  the 
governor  you  have  sort  of  the  cabinet  below  him  and  then  off  to  one 
side  is  Finance  where  things  go  through 

But  from  below  you  don  t  see  it  that  way  If  the  governor  is 
making  a  decision  he  makes  a  decision  based  on  lots  of  information 
One  voice  in  that  information  is  going  to  be  the  Finance  people  and 
then  you  re  going  to  have  It  depends  on  how  they  operate  In 
Governor  Schwarzenegger  s  case  he  uses  his  cabinet  so  the  cabinet 
officers  have  a  lot  of  input  directly  to  the  governor  about  making 
decisions  Directors  of  particular  problem  areas  you  know  will  have 
direct  access  to  the  governor  when  needed  but  the  money  thing  goes 
through  Finance  And  so  people  always  view  because  it  governs  what 
you  can  do  and  can  t  do  in  any  department 

And  after  all  if  you  re  a  director  or  an  agency  head  or  whatever 
your  job  is  to  really  do  your  job  is  to  do  these  services  And  generally 
speaking  you  re  very  sympathetic  to  what  the  programs  and  projects 
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are  that  are  trying  to  be  done  in  the  bureaucracy  And  there  s  statutory 
justification  for  it  So  you  look  at  Finance  as  being  an  impediment 
and  it  can  be  that  but  it  really  as  I  ve  said  before  it  takes  orders  If 
the  governor  decides  that  things  are  going  to  flow  through  Finance  and 
that  Finance  is  going  to  say  no  that  s  what  happens  But  he  doesn  t 
take  the  heat  for  it  they  blame  it  on  Finance 

Finance  tends  to  be  a  bunch  of  surly  people  I  mean  that  s  what 
they  do  I  mean  their  whole  operation  is  how  to  say  no  basically  It  s 
actually  more  how  to  criticize  So  that  a  program  will  come  in  from  an 
agency  and  depending  on  what  the  mood  is  and  it  s  almost  always 
fairly  negative  they  will  criticize  that  program  And  all  programs  can 
be  tom  apart  They  11  whack  away  at  it  and  then  they  11  sit  down  and 
they  11  have  these  conferences  and  they  II  tell  them  what  s  wrong  with 
the  report  or  what  s  wrong  with  the  proposal  Finance  will  tell  the 
proposers  what  s  wrong  with  it  and  that  they  won  t  recommend  money 
or  they  11  recommend  some  reduction  or  they  11  only  give  you  one 
position  or  whatever  Whatever  it  is  it  s  painful 

I  argue  that  that  s  by  design  That  s  not  something  that  has  to  be 
that  way  it  s  just  the  way  that  governors  direct  it  and  they  need 
somebody  like  that  And  usually  it  s  sort  of  directed  in  a  particular 
area  like  you  know  in  And  you  can  be  positive  or  you  can  be 
negative  And  to  watch  these  people  turn  around  and  be  positive 
which  I  have  seen  actually  very  rarely  but  it  is  remarkable 

What  really  convinces  me  that  I  m  right  is  what  I  saw  in  the 
energy  crisis  in  that  that  became  a  crisis  and  we  really  had  to  do 
things  and  it  cost  money  It  was  nothing  to  go  with  a  billion  dollars 
for  different  types  of  projects  They  didn  t  care  what  was  in  them 
They  wanted  the  projects  to  be  right  But  the  people  who  a  week 
before  were  telling  you  No  way  you  re  going  to  do  anything  You 
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have  no  money  for  it  You  re  not  going  to  do  it  You  have  no 
positions  the  following  week  they  d  say  Well  now  let  s  look  at 
this  $50  million  Maybe  you  need  100  million 

And  you  d  say  Well  here  s  what  we  can  do  with  50 
Well  what  about  1007 

Did  they  have  to  approve  the  money  spent  to  purchase  electricity^ 
Eventually  no  The  legislation  No  that  was  not  done  that  way  but 
they  had  to  be  very  involved  in  it  They  had  to  be  a  party  to  that 
decision  so  that  they  would  be  observing  what  was  happening  at  a 
minimum  And  so  they  would  sit  in  on  the  meetings  and  they  d  be  a 
party  to  Well  they  actually  didn  t  in  the  end  but  they  certainly 
monitored  what  was  happening  to  begin  with 

And  then  it  became  such  a  big  operation  solving  the  problem 
that  they  d  be  there  And  generally  speaking  they  were  not  deciding 
things,  and  so  as  a  consequence  they  re  kind  of  relegated  to  watching 
Other  people  would  decide  things  and  then  they  d  help  out  And 
they  re  really  great  at  helping  out  I  mean,  they  could  construct  stuff 
that  was  first  rate  and  go  to  the  legislature  We  re  all  for  it  instead 
of  No  we  don  t  think  this  is  a  good  idea  So  it  really  It  proved 
to  me  that  it  s  really  not  them  It  s  really  the  governor  who  makes  the 
decision  about  where  to  go  But  most  people  don  t  see  it  that  way 
They  see  them  as  an  impediment  If  only  they  could  get  through  the 
Finance  Department  then  the  governor  would  be  for  it  and  they  d 
win 

So  there  are  these  attempts  you  know  to  get  around  it  And  the 
response  from  the  Governor  s  Office  is  always  Well  we  have  to  see 
what  Finance  thinks  So  everybody  kind  of  blames  Finance  for  the 
problem  for  the  lack  of  [inaudible]  but  it  s  really  not  the  way  that  I 
found  it  to  work  And  you  know  I  found  these  people  could  be  just 
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wonderful  people  or  they  could  be  really  rats  that  you  didn  t  have  a 
chance  with 

So  I  sort  of  by  the  first  of  April  or  the  end  of  March  decided  I 
didn  t  really  want  to  do  this  anymore  and  still  didn  t  think  the 
governor  was  going  down  the  drain  So  I  went  to  Steve  and  I  said 
Steve  this  is  not  working  out  the  way  that  I  wanted  it  to  work  I 
said,  I  really  would  enjoy  big  parts  of  this  but  I  m  not  going  to  get  to 
run  it  You  know  Kathy  s  going  to  run  this  operation 

And  he  said  to  me  he  said  Yes  he  says  I  guess  you  were 
sandbagged  a  bit  which  to  me  meant  that  when  they  asked  me  to  do 
this  job  he  really  needed  me  to  be  sort  of  a  front  for  him  He  didn  t 
really  want  me  to  do  a  lot  because  he  was  going  to  do  most  of  it  And 
you  know  I  mean  I  could  contribute  and  there  was  no  ever  any 
negativism  I  mean  it  was  a  very  smooth  thing  and  it  was  just  sort  of 
I  sort  of  wasn  t  involved  in  a  lot  of  stuff  I  could  be  If  I  knew 
about  it  I  could  get  into  things  if  I  wanted  to  but  I  didn  t  have  to  and 
I  certainly  was  not  going  to  run  the  place  and  I  was  not  going  to  go  to 
the  legislature 

They  let  me  deal  with  the  Governor  s  Office  which  I  liked  a  lot 
They  let  me  do  some  boards  and  commissions  which  I  liked  too  to 
represent  them  I  would  have  been  happy  and  I  told  him  I  said  If 
you  just  made  me  the  chief  deputy  for  the  boards  and  commissions 
that  d  be  fine  Then  I  d  have  my  thing  to  do  and  I  d  go  do  it  and  that 
would  be  OK 

He  goes  No  No  You  have  to  be  chief  deputy 
So  I  said  Well  I  just  don  t  think  it  s  going  to  work  out 
So  in  March  end  of  March  and  April  I  said  I  m  going  to  leave 
I  m  going  to  retire  I  said  I  will  retire  after  the  budget  when  that  s 
done  so  you  can  do  what  you  need  to  do  here  And  then  I  will  retire 
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probably  around  the  end  of  August  or  September  and  that  s  sort  of 
what  I  did 

And  from  then  on  I  really  worked  hard  on  trying  to  keep  up 
relationships  with  the  administration  trying  to  help  out  in  sort  of 
special  kinds  of  projects  you  know  where  people  were  having 
particular  kinds  of  issues  and  problems  I  tried  to  work  with  the 
constitutional  officers  as  much  as  I  possibly  could  also  since  I  knew 
them  all  So  I  think  I  made  a  contribution  at  the  end  It  s  just  not  what 
I  had  wanted  to  do  and  there  was  no  going  back  at  that  point 

Then  things  started  to  fall  apart  The  budget  was  passed  but 
then  things  really  started  to  fall  apart  as  the  regime  went  downhill  So 
when  I  left  it  was  the  month  before  I  think  I  left  in  September  1st 
of  September  around  in  there  It  must  have  been  the  end  of  August  is 
when  I  actually  left  Got  a  very  nice  send  off  I  didn  t  want  one  I 
said  no  I  didn  t  feel  I  d  made  that  kind  of  a  contribution,  but  there  is  a 
momentum  here  They  had  to  give  me  my  gold  watch  stuff  like  that, 
and  they  had  to  give  me  the  resolutions  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  you 
know  and  have  a  big  feed  I  said  No  I  don  t  want  any  of  that 
They  said  We  re  going  to  do  it  m  the  governor  s  council 
chamber  which  is  this  big  room  where  the  cabinet  meets  and  the 
undersecretaries  meet 

I  thought  Okay  I  will  do  it  if  it  s  there  but  I  won  t  do  it  if  it  s 
going  to  just  be  somewhere  off  to  the  side  in  the  Finance  Department 
And  it  happened  that  the  day  that  the  thing  happened  the 
governor  came  to  town  He  d  been  away  on  trips  and  stuff  and  he  had 
a  press  conference  was  going  to  have  one  right  there  so  they  had  to 
shift  it  over  to  the  Finance  Department  which  I  wouldn  t  have  done  if 
I  had  my  druthers  but  all  the  planning  had  been  done  by  then  so  I 
went  ahead  with  it  A  lot  of  people  showed  up  It  was  a  good  event  I 
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got  nice  letters  nice  resolutions  all  that  sort  of  stuff  but  did  not  regret 
going  at  all  from  that  job 

And  then  following  that  I  worked  a  bit  on  the  campaign  I  tried 
to  in  my  own  way  Nobody  asked  me  to  do  anything  but  I  tried  to 
stay  in  touch  with  press  people  and  read  the  newspapers  and  see  what 
was  wrong  about  how  the  news  was  being  reported  and  then  I  talked 
to  the  newspaper  people  and  sort  of  tell  them  facts  I  knew  a  lot  of 
them  so  it  was  sort  of  dependent 

CASTANEDA  You  spent  so  much  of  your  career  in  budget  related  positions  What 
was  your  perspective  of  the  cause  of  the  budget  crisis9 
LARSON  I  think  what  happened  was  that  Governor  Davis  two  years  before  the 

crisis  proposed  a  budget  that  said  we  have  a  problem  that  there  is  a 
bubble  a  bubble  of  revenue  that  is  coming  off  of 
CASTANEDA  May  I  [change  the  tape]9 

[End  of  Tape  20  SideB] 

[Begin  Tape  21  Side  A] 

LARSON  I  think  in  about  the  year  2000 — I  m  not  positive  of  the  dates  but  I 

think  it  was  m  2000 — I  was  not  paymg  attention  to  the  budget  I  was 
all  involved  m  the  energy  stuff  But  m  the  year  2000  we  were  flush 
and  there  was  a  large  revenue  bubble  and  it  was  caused  by  capital 
gams  in  Silicon  Valley  for  the  most  part  And  every  once  in  a  while 
there  are  these  very  peculiar  aberrations  but  this  aberration  looked 
really  big  and  this  aberration  looked  to  some  like  it  was  not  a  normal 
aberration  It  wasn  t  just  a  big  spike  It  was  a  new  thing  and  life  was 
going  to  be  different  from  now  on  So  a  whole  lot  of  revenue  came 
into  the  state 
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Now  in  Finance  they  took  the  position  that  this  wasn  t  real  that 
something  bad  was  going  to  happen  that  we  were  going  to  lose  this  at 
some  point  and  that  figures  for  Finance  They  would  tend  to  be  more 
conservative  m  their  view  of  things  But  the  economists  there  believed 
that  so  that  was  the  recommendation  that  went  to  the  governor  and 
the  governor  said,  OK  He  says  I  go  along  with  that 

And  so  he  argued  that  the  legislature  ought  to  put  this  money 
somewhere  else  this  bubble  ought  to  put  these  billions  of  dollars  into 
one  time  expenditures  But  they  were  billions  of  dollars  I  forget  how 
much  but  a  bunch,  like  10  or  12  or  15  billion  dollars  And  the 
legislature  was  just  not  having  anything  They  didn  t  like  him 
They  didn  t  get  along  with  him  They  didn  t  negotiate  with  him  And 
when  they  saw  this  they  said  We  re  not  going  to  do  that  Who  does 
he  think  he  is  anyway7 

And  then  the  counterargument  from  the  Republicans  was  This 
is  permanent  So  you  re  going  to  have  a  big  revenue  You  re  going 
to  have  a  lot  of  revenue  maybe  not  all  of  this  but  you  re  going  to  have 
a  lot  of  revenue  from  now  on  because  the  economy  is  just  booming 
and  we  re  m  flush  times 

So  it  was  easy  for  the  decision  makers  in  the  legislature  to  say 
Let  s  spend  this  money  I  mean  we  ve  got  all  these  things  we  want 
to  do  all  these  things  that  need  to  be  done  Let  s  use  this  money  for 
the  poor  or  whatever  So  there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  ongoing 
program  expansion  that  took  place  a  lot  in  education  This  is  where 
the  governor  And  that  s  sort  of  the  buyout  of  the  governor  This 

where  you  lower  the  class  size  and  that  really  happened  You  have 
more  teachers  and  you  have  to  pay  them  more  money  and  this  is  all 
the  stuff  the  governor  promised  And  then  there  s  also  stuff  we  re 
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doing  for  the  health  and  welfare  people  and  we  re  building  highways 
out  of  General  Fund  money  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff 

So  the  money  was  spent  and  by  the  time  the  budget  gets  passed 
even  though  there  are  debates  about  it  the  governor  doesn  t  feel  that 
he  can  veto  it  or  veto  it  down  to  the  point  where  his  original  assertion 
would  prevail  And  he  doesn  t  want  to  He  wants  to  do  these  things 
too 

So  I  look  at  that  moment  when  he  signs  this  budget  as  being  the 
sort  of  death  warrant  on  the  administration  as  it  turned  out  you  know 
because  then  you  have  all  these  ongoing  programs  to  deal  with 

And  the  bubble  burst  and  things  went  south  and  suddenly  we 
see  this  dropping  revenue  very  rapidly  And  he  tries  to  recover  by 
telling  everybody  that  this  is  what  happened  we  need  to  go  back  and 
fix  these  things  and  he  would  come  in  January  with  $3  billion  in  cuts 
and  then  another  7  billion  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the  budget  year 
And  the  legislature  just  can  t  do  that  They  don  t  like  him  and 
there  s  no  way  to  negotiate  and  there  s  no  way  to  get  this  across  I 
would  go  to  Big  Five  meetings  where  only  a  few  people  are  there  and 
this  is  in  the  beginning  of  my  time  in  the  Finance  Department  The 
Big  Five  remember  are  the  leaders  and  the  governor  And  staff  wise 
every  leader  gets  a  staff  person  has  a  staff  person  in  the  room  in  this 
kind  of  Big  Five  meeting  This  is  a  kind  of  general  discussion  Big 
Five  meeting  This  is  not  a  secret  deal  doing  Big  Five  meeting  So 
there  s  some  staff  that  s  in  the  room  and  the  director  of  Finance  And 
of  course  Steve  has  always  taken  the  lead  So  I  end  up  being  mostly 
an  observer 

But  you  could  tell  I  mean  these  guys  were  respectful  but  just 
absolutely  would  not  deal  with  the  governor  And  the  Republicans 
were  going  to  go  do  their  thing  and  cause  chaos  as  much  as  possible 
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and  he  didn  t  know  how  to  deal  with  that  and  he  didn  t  So  in  the  end 
I  mean  I  put  the  responsibility  on  the  governor  for  not  being  tough 
enough  in  the  beginning  not  having  the  foresight  to  see  what  was 
going  to  happen  in  a  few  years 

Looking  back  at  it  it  s  pretty  easy  to  make  these  accusations  I 
guess  but  there  were  people  who  were  saying  to  him  You  can  t  do 
this  I  mean  the  Finance  Department  was  giving  him  that  advice 
that  this  bubble  was  not  I  mean  you  have  to  be  prudent  and  his 
problem  was  he  sort  of  took  Maybe  he  took  a  risk  and  said  I 
want  to  believe  that  this  economy  s  going  to  stay  the  way  it  is  for  my 
administration  and  therefore  I  m  going  to  believe  that  And  the 
alternative  is  to  believe  m  the  Finance  Department  and  believe  that  I 
can  t  have  what  I  promised  the  people  which  is  reduced  classroom 
size  and  good  school  programs  and  more  money  for  teachers  So  he 
opts  the  other  way  and  sort  of  bets  that  it  s  going  to  work  out  and  it 
doesn  t 

Do  you  think  he  could  have  made  decisions  differently  that  would 
have  changed 

Sure  Sure  I  think  in  both  the  crises  that  I  was  involved  m  he  could 
have  done  things  very  differently  And  part  of  it  I  sort  of  ascribe  or 
learned  to  ascribe  to  the  dictum  that  any  decision  is  better  than  no 
decision 

But  he  also  He  suffered  from  this  other  problem  of  being 
sort  of  a  normal  governor  which  is  they  re  not  very  flashy  and  they  re 
OK  they  can  get  around  but  I  mean  they  re  not  The  system  does 
not  lend  itself  to  flashy  people  You  very  rarely  find  flashy  governors 
Flashy  governors  are  real  exceptions  You  know  they  come  in  from 
the  outside  and  usually  governors  don  t  come  from  the  outside 
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Usually  governors  come  up  through  the  ranks  from  the  inside  some 
of  them  and  they  re  just  not  flash  and  bang  type  people 

I  mean  if  you  think  about  in  our  time  in  our  recent  history  you 
think  about  our  governors  probably  the  closest  exception  to  that 
somebody  who  came  up  through  the  ranks  sort  of  was  probably  Pat 
Brown  who  really  was  You  know  he  was  attorney  general  and 
he  didn  t  do  much  else  in  state  government  before  that  Reagan 
certainly  had  sort  of  that  characteristic  though  He  seemed  to  have  a 
much  more  controlled  view  of  things  and  he  didn  t  let  things  get  out 
of  hand  And  he  was  very  lucky  He  was  sort  of  on  the  upswing  when 
the  economies  were  getting  better  It  s  tough  to  be  on  the  other  side  of 
that 

Yeah  Looking  back  over  your  career  in  state  government  how  do 
you  think  about  it9  How  do  you  perceive  your  evolution  through  that 
career9 

I  think  I  accomplished  what  I  certainly  set  out  to  do  which  was  I 
wanted  to  be  a  politician  I  define  myself  that  way  as  a  politician  in 
the  best  sense  of  that  word  as  a  public  servant  who  believed  in  doing 
things  for  people  I  m  a  liberal  so  I  would  like  to  do  things  I  don  t 
want  to  just  hold  back  the  dike  you  know  from  flooding 

I  think  the  most  unique  observation  about  this  whole  time  about 
my  career  is  that  I  had  the  luck  if  you  will  to  span  the  period  when 
the  legislature  is  the  most  creative  In  the  beginning  if  you  look  at  the 
history  of  California  the  legislature  is  always  the  weaker  instrument  I 
mean  it  was  meant  to  be  that  way  It  still  is  that  way  normally  Then 
there  is  this  thirty  five  year  period  this  aberration  if  you  will,  where 
the  legislature  turns  into  something  else  where  through  the  Unruh 
reforms  through  his  belief  that  the  legislature  could  be  more  than  it 
was  not  just  a  toadying  second  fiddle  to  the  governor  whomever  he 
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is  you  know  he  believed  that  it  could  be  an  independent  organization 
and  he  took  steps  to  organize  it  that  way 

Governors  never  wanted  this  Governors  are  very  powerful  in 
California  and  they  never  wanted  this  and  yet  it  happened  and  he 
made  it  stick  for  at  least  my  career  And  the  people  who  were  part  of 
that  reform  movement  lasted  a  long  time  and  then  sort  of  The  big 
failure  probably  was  that  the  Republicans  didn  t  get  to  partake  of  it  as 
much  as  I  mean  in  a  sense  Unruh  was  too  successful  in  that  his 
revisions  his  changes  produced  a  legislature  that  stayed  Democratic 
essentially  I  mean  sometimes  Republicans  would  get  in  a  little  bit 
but  barely  a  toe  in  the  door  ever  Once  in  a  while  they  d  capture  a 
majority,  but  it  d  be  brief  and  then  they  d  lose  it  for  stupid  reasons  or 
whatever  So  they  never  got  to  partake  of  the  values  of  the  Unruh 
reforms 

There  were  Republicans  who  wanted  that  and  who  worked 
toward  it  but  they  weren  t  successful  So  as  the  party  went  more  to 
the  right,  they  just  saw  the  legislature  as  something  to  destroy  that  it 
was  in  the  way,  that  it  was  working  against  the  Republican  objectives 
So  they  developed  through  the  I  mean  there  were  several  fatal 
Several  stab  wounds  that  turned  out  to  be  fatal  There  s  Prop  13 
which  suddenly  shifts  all  of  the  money  game  around  and  actually 
makes  the  state  more  powerful  and  thus  the  Democrats  more 
powerful  m  how  the  money  is  allocated  and  that  didn  t  help  the 
Republicans  And  then  there  is  the  But  out  m  the  hustings  it  does 
help  them  because  they  look  like  they  ve  done  something  that 
everybody  wanted  and  they  helped  the  poor  and  the  old  by  changing 
the  nature  of  property  taxes 

And  then  the  final  blow  is  really  term  limits  when  experience  is 
overridden  by  churning  the  pot  which  means  the  Republicans  will  win 
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in  that  kind  of  a  political  system  and  the  Democrats  will  win  and 
they  11  keep  churning  and  they  11  never  have  the  time  I  don  t  think 
it  s  a  matter  of  money  so  much  because  it  seems  to  me  the  money 
problems  for  campaigns  and  all  that  sort  of  stuff  have  always  been 
constant  It  doesn  t  matter  whether  you  re  talking  how  it  was  done  in 
the  Unruh  era  or  how  it  s  done  today  Money  is  still  a  big  problem  m 
how  it  s  gathered  and  how  it  s  spent  and  who  s  got  it  and  all  the  time 
you  have  to  devote  to  it 

After  term  limits  there  is  really  no  opportunity  to  do  the  basic 
policy  kind  of  things  that  Unruh  dreamed  of  and  believed  in  And  I 
was  lucky  in  that  my  career  spans  this  period  and  I  worked  in  that 
institution  was  able  to  see  it  at  its  peak  and  to  see  the  kinds  of  things  it 
was  able  to  do  such  as  the  Master  Plan  for  Education  the  Energy 
Commission  I  was  able  to  see  it  actually  do  things  the  governor 
didn  t  know  about 

I  mean  the  governor  really  didn  t  play  a  role  in  developing 
certain  kinds  of  policies  a  lot  of  policies  I  know  mostly  about  the 
environmental  area  but  almost  everything  is  not  an  idea  of  the 
governor  s  the  Air  Resources  Board  the  Cal  EPA  These  are  not 
ideas  that  come  from  the  Governor  s  Office  they  re  ideas  that  come 
from  the  legislature  at  the  inception  and  he  either  gets  on  board  and 
makes  deals  or  like  in  the  case  of  energy  when  the  generic  energy  bill 
passes  the  governor  doesn  t  even  know  what  s  going  on — Governor 
Reagan  He  vetoes  the  bill  and  then  he  has  to  fix  it  right  away 

So  I  think  to  be  a  participant  and  be  able  to  observe  for  this  very 
rare  period  of  time  in  California  history  where  I  knew  the  people  and 
worked  with  them  is  probably  the  highlight  And  it  s  over  thirty  five 
years  It  s  really  good  people  You  see  the  very  best  people  working 
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in  the  legislature  trying  to  make  policy  trying  to  do  what  s  right  for 
people  and  I  think  a  lot  of  good  got  done 

Now  I  think  we  revert  to  normal  which  is  that  the  legislature  is 
second  fiddle  to  a  governor  And  if  the  governor  s  good  he  can 
manipulate  them  very  easily  Probably  we  re  right  at  the  very  cusp  of 
that  I  mean  we  have  a  very  strong  governor  or  has  the  potential  for 
being  strong  He  certainly  has  the  energy  and  the  people  really 
support  him  That  s  a  unique  quality  that  you  just  don  t  see  in 
California  history  It  s  only  really  happened  once  before  and  that  s 
when  Hiram  Johnson  was  governor  and  was  commissioned  to  go  do 
the  bad  guys  in  and  did 

This  guy  has  not  got  quite  the  same  commission  but  he  can 
about  do  as  he  wants  It  s  almost  populist  If  he  had  an  agenda  it 
would  be  really  interesting  but  he  doesn  t  not  a  real  agenda  He  s 
really  just  a  replacement  agenda  and  what  he  s  trying  to  do  is  nothing 
different  than  what  would  have  been  done  differently  but  basic  issues 
would  have  been  solved  probably  m  the  same  basic  ways  if  Davis  had 
stayed  as  governor 

So  he  doesn  t  really  represent  as  much  of  a  change  as  some  people 
He  doesn  t  in  terms  of  decision  making  but  it  s  almost  a  missed 
opportunity  I  mean  if  he  wanted  to  he  could  I  think  because 
He  just  doesn  t  know  enough  about  history  that  there  is  no  other  time 
in  our  history  when  as  I  guess  Earl  Warren  is  another  example  of 
somebody  who  had  this  He  s  kind  of  easy  to  forget  as  governor 
because  he  was  such  a  likable  guy  and  nobody  ever  talks  about  him  in 
any  kind  of  negative  way  as  governor  It  s  when  he  becomes  chief 
justice  that  he  buys  off  part  of  the  country  But  he  was  very  innovative 
and  very  creative  and  really  I  give  him  credit  for  thinking  up  the 
modem  California  politically  in  that  he  s  the  guy  who  envisioned  the 
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higher  education  system  He  s  the  guy  that  envisioned  the  water 
system  He  s  the  guy  that  envisioned  the  transportation  system  He 
comes  out  of  his  experiences  with  World  War  II  He  realizes  we  ve 
suddenly  got  this  flood  of  people  coming  into  the  United  States  and 
that  after  the  war  once  that  s  settled  they  re  not  going  home  they  re 
going  to  be  there,  and  there  s  going  to  be  a  lot  of  money  around 
People  are  going  to  want  to  do  things  And  so  it  is  a  real  opportunity 
to  build  California  and  he  goes  and  does  it 

It  takes  twenty  years  to  do  it  and  Pat  Brown  gets  a  lot  of  the 
credit  for  that  rightfully  so  He  was  a  big  strong  supporter  and 
innovative  and  did  a  lot  of  the  creation  part  But  it  takes  a  long  time 
to  get  this  all  done 

Well  this  governor  I  think  Governor  Schwarzenegger  I  think 
has  that  same  opportunity  if  he  were  capable  but  I  don  t  think  he  is 
Governor  Warren  came  from  inside  basically  had  been  attorney 
general  been  a  D  A  before  that  really  understood  politics  and 
Republican  politics  m  particular  understood  the  progressives  knew 
how  you  had  to  be  different  It  got  to  the  point  where  he  could  get 
nominated  by  all  parties  I  think  the  Socialists  the  Democrats  and  the 
Republicans  nominated  him  the  last  time  he  ran  for  governor  And 
you  know  that  was  the  end  of  the  open  primary  too  because  he  didn  t 
want  that  in  the  end 

So  I  think  Governor  Schwarzenegger  has  some  opportunities  that 
he  probably  will  not  be  capable  of  taking  advantage  of  He  may  see 
his  mission  as  short  too  short  term  I  mean  I  don  t  see  anything 
grandiose  or  any  vision  I  don  t  really  see  a  vision  yet  He  sort  of  fell 
into  the  job  and  he  wants  to  make  it  run  right  Well  fine  He  wants 
to  solve  these  problems  that  are  right  in  front  of  his  eyes  but  it  s 
almost  as  if  he  has  blinders  The  really  creative  governor  would  be 
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one  who  would  pick  transportation  or  perhaps  education  or  even  water 
and  say  This  is  what  we  re  going  to  do  during  my  time  m  this 
different  area  and  have  a  plan  and  say  Here  we  go  And  I  m  going 
to  use  the  people  to  do  it  That  would  be  really  creative  That  would 
be  what  Warren  did 

But  Warren  did  not  have  a  legislature  that  put  up  any  kind  of 
fuss  Certainly  Hiram  Johnson  didn  t  In  effect  there  is  none  except 
for  what  happens  in  this  period  It  raises  bigger  political  questions 
Maybe  the  founding  fathers  of  the  state  were  right  when  they  sort  of 
downplayed  the  legislature  and  tried  to  mold  it  in  a  weaker  form 
Other  states  though  tried  to  do  it  in  a  stronger  form  Nebraska  for 
example  where  you  had  a  one  house  legislature 

Massachusetts,  which  depended  on  this  sort  of  local  Has  a 

very  strong  Constitution  actually  the  first  Constitution  in  the  United 
States  John  Adams  wrote  it  and  he  wrote  it  more  from  a  legislator  s 
point  of  view  than  from  a  And  Thomas  Jefferson  m  Virginia  did 
the  same  They  believed  in  legislatures  having  say  They  also 
believed  in  state  Well  Adams  didn  t  particularly  but  Jefferson 
surely  believed  m  states  rights,  and  they  wanted  the  legislatures  to 
decide  things 

But  they  came  out  of  this  tradition  of  the  House  of  Delegates  that 
really  did  decide  things  and  that  the  governor  was  sort  of  extra  When 
Jefferson  was  governor  of  Virginia  he  didn  t  do  anything  except  to 
spend  some  of  the  time  running  from  British  troops  but  other  than 
that  he  didn  t  believe  in  that  He  thought  it  should  come  from  the 
legislature 

Neither  did  Washington  and  Washington  also  seems  I  mean 
Washington  who  establishes  the  basics  still  believes  that  the 
legislature  is  the  one  that  s  got  most  of  the  power  He  wants  to  be  the 
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executive  officer  just  implement  stuff  and  he  s  not  sure  of  any 
And  he  is  founding  He  s  trying  to  figure  it  out  and  I  think  at  the  end 
of  his  eight  years  he  s  much  more  in  charge  than  he  might  have  been  at 
the  beginning 

But  in  California  you  find  that  governors  are  always  supposed  to 
be  powerful  First  it  was  to  protect  the  railroad  Then  it  was  to  protect 
the  people  And  the  legislature  is  supposed  to  be  something  else 
secondary  and  we  now  return  I  think  to  that  normality  The  only 
little  interesting  tidbit  you  know  if  Arnold  were  a  little  different  this 
is  an  opportunity  for  something  wrong  to  happen  This  is  an 
opportunity  for  too  strong  of  a  governor  I  don  t  think  he  11  do  it 
because  I  think  almost  because  he  s  a  foreigner  he  will  probably 
respect  the  system 

But  if  you  look  at  George  [W  ]  Bush  for  example  there  s  a  guy 
who  is  pushing  the  envelope  as  much  as  possible  in  terms  of  executive 
power  and  I  worry  about  that  in  the  hands  of  a  guy  who  I  don  t  think 
has  it  all  together  and  has  advisors  that  aren  t  very  sensitive  to  rights 
And  they  have  a  Congress  that  absolutely  does  what  they  want  and 
that  is  the  problem  of  what  can  happen  here 

And  I  think  it  happened  during  Hiram  Johnson  s  time  where 
everybody  who  worked  for  the  Southern  Pacific  couldn  t  have  been 
bad  and  yet  everybody  suffered  for  it  They  were  sort  of  singled  out 
like  the  South  would  single  out  black  people  If  you  worked  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  you  had  a  problem  as  far  as  Johnson  was  concerned 
The  legislature  seems  to  be  supporting  the  governor  now  from  my 
perspective  I  don  t  think  there  s  a  conflict  there  yet 
Yeah  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  reasons  I  mean  I  think  they  like 
him  for  one  thing  He  s  such  a  refreshing  wind  to  blow  m  after  Davis 
and  he  s  nonpolitical  and  he  s  open  and  he  11  change  his  mind  and  he 
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doesn  t  have  He  s  pretty  independent  where  governors  normally 
when  they  get  to  be  governor  are  not  independent  They  re 
representing  forces  out  there  If  it  s  not  labor  it  s  big  business  or 
whatever 

This  guy  doesn  t  really  have  to  do  that  This  guy  really  can  say 
and  mean  it  that  the  people  are  who  elected  him  They  did  It  wasn  t 
big  corporations  or  labor  or  the  teachers  or  the  prison  guards  or 
whatever  They  contributed  money  but  he  doesn  t  have  to  answer  to 
them  for  his  decision  making  And  it  s  such  a  unique  moment  which 
probably  will  get  wasted 

But  I  think  the  legislature  respects  that  and  is  very  careful  about 
that  I  think  they  would  really  like  to  stick  it  to  him  if  they  had  a 
chance  They  probably  won  t  He  s  pretty  good  They  might  try  but 
as  time  goes  along  they  11  have  less  ability  to  do  that  and  if  they  fail 
then  they  re  done  for 

So  they  only  get  really  one  shot  at  him  from  some  sort  of  big 
issue  and  it  s  not  going  to  be  the  budget  which  nobody  gives  a  shit 
about  except  for  those  who  get  the  payments  You  know  you  only 
care  when  it  doesn  t  happen  but  you  really  don  t  care  about  the 
debate  You  don  t  care  about  the  discussions  From  an  outsider  s 
point  of  view  first  of  all  they  re  all  crooks  and  it  looks  like  wheeling 
and  dealing  which  you  don  t  like  Second  it  won  t  make  any 
difference  anyway  you  usually  think 

So  I  guess  another  observation  I  would  make  about  the 
legislature  about  the  failure  of  the  Unruh  period  is  that  they  didn  t 
ever  figure  out  how  to  deal  with  people  You  know  they  could  get 
elected  but  they  didn  t  have  a  good  PR  program  There  was  never 
image  building  to  make  the  legislature  appear  to  be  respectable  and 
leading  people  and  this  sort  of  wish  for  bipartisanship  or 
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nonpartisanship  that  American  voters  have  They  think  of  democracy 
or  they  think  of  the  legislative  part  of  democracy,  as  being  really 
basically  sort  of  New  England  town  meeting  stuff  and  god  it  doesn  t 
operate  that  way  and  they  don  t  want  to  deal  with  it  after  that 

What  they  see  m  the  legislature  Of  course  this  was  the  time 
when  mass  communication  developed  too  so  that  you  see  the 
legislature  every  day  and  you  see  its  committees  you  see  the 
haggling  you  see  everything  You  can  see  it  in  real  time  usually 
That  openness  may  be  indeed  a  failure  of  the  system  also  It  s  like 
I  ve  come  to  believe  that  the  budget  can  t  be  solved  in  a  big  open 
meeting  that  all  you  do  in  a  big  open  meeting  is  sort  of  layer  in 
another  level  of  image  making  of  movie  making  You  know  it  s  just 
another  play  that  you  re  watching  as  long  as  it  s  open 

But  the  real  decisions  have  to  be  made  by  somebody  in  secret 
and  as  these  secret  meetings  get  opened  all  of  the  power  of  them  goes 
out  of  them  It  s  sort  of  like  the  mystery  It  s  the  mystery  of  it  and  if 
the  legislature  were  more  secret  I  think  the  mystery  would  be  better 
and  people  might  be  Unruh  was  really  right  when  he  said  you 
don  t  want  to  see  sausage  making  You  don  t  want  to  see  how  it  s 
done  It  s  sort  of  what  s  behind  the  curtain  Toto  and  the  wizard  You 
don  t  want  to  see  that  You  want  to  see  the  front  part  where  the 
wizard  is  telling  you  what  to  do  and  stuff  like  that 
Interesting  You  ve  had  many  fascinating  experiences  and  we 
appreciate  your  sharing  them  with  us  Is  there  anything  we  haven  t 
covered  that  you  wanted  to  mention9 

No  I  don  t  think  so  I  m  sure  there  11  be  lots  of  things  I  might  want 
to  come  back  and  talk  some  more  after  the  governor  comes  through 
with  his  May  revision  If  something  happens  there  that  s  interesting 
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such  as  a  reorganization  plan  or  something  like  that  I  might  be  able  to 
I  don  t  know  if  that  s  part  of  my  life  but  it  may  be  some  closure 
We  could  do  that  or  it  s  possible  to  add  a  sort  of  extended  footnote 
where  you  can  actually  write  something  or  we  can  do  it  either  way 
But  that  s  another  option  But  thank  you  very  much  for  the  interview 
It  s  been  very  interesting 

I  enjoyed  it  all  very  much  and  thank  you  for  taking  the  time 
Thank  you 

Side  A] 


